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|»,l,oi,n. [ies, I’s, or/s, a\z y pl.] I. A letter: the ninth 
in the English alphabet; in Bell's “Visible Speech,” T; 
the sign of high-front vowel sound, simple as in it, or 
prolonged as in machine. 

In making l sounds the front of the toogue is raised as 
high as vowel aoond cao be made with the tongue flat. If 
It Is raised higher a consonant rustle Is beard, the English 
y lo you. Many languages, as the Latin and Anglo-.Saxon, 
have but one letter for both these sounds, and onr common 
English spelling uses i and y freely for both: pity, union. 

The tip of the tongue being easiest of tbe organs to move, 
i combines freely with the other vowels, making diphthongs, 
fil, ei, oi , ui, ia, if, io, in, inaoy of which are not expressed 
In writing; as, ai - i. iu = u. It also combines freely with 
the consonants, being a natural accompaniment of the 
tongue-tip mutes, t, d, and a sympathetic accompaniment 
of the back-tongue mutes, c, a, and producing a greai num¬ 
ber of changes of vowels to breakings, inntes to fricatives, 
and other phonetic changes. For the change of i to j , aee J. 
Sec also C: G. 

Bv the law of least effort all other vowel sounds tend 
tnward 9 i sound. Six of the Greek vowels and diphthongs 
arc pronounced i hy the madero Greeks: so In English se 
( Ctfxnr),if (J<ttal), fa (mml), ff, (iff), <? (nifte), ft (reccitf), 
ty iI’mi, if tariff), have all suffered preceasJon Into f as in 
m/T rhinf without having changed tbelr wTltteo form, and 
the 1 sound has come to be described In writing as tony e. 
Short f varies freely to f. See K. 

Long I » tiL The stress^accent on the first part of long i 
mav open It to ‘al,’ ‘ ul.’ ‘el’; this opened lengthening la 
very common In Sanskrit (see ocna) and not infrequent In 
Greek, German, Anglo-Saxon, and other languages, it was 
so common In English during the transition period from 
middle to modern English, that It !>ecamc a “ phonetic law’,” 
and the old long f s were regularly pronnunced ai: AS. wXf, 
> wife *= wolf; AS. Met, > idle » oldl, uldl, eldl. 

Before r, 1 opens to u; thirst = thurst. 

The 1 sounds are the most frequent nf all vowel sounds 
In English; I averages 5.90,1 2.H0 per cent, of the sounds on 
the pages of onr literature. W. I). Whitney Oriental and 
Lingnixtic. Studies second scries, ch. 8, p. 274. fs. ’74.1 

Capital I ia from Homan 1, < Early Greek < Phe- 
nlcian J., < hieratic y, < hieroglyphic \\. 

The hieroglyph Is parallels. The Pheniclan stood for 
y , the Greek for i. The Greek name Is iota, > jot. The 
AS. rnne was callc<] is, Ice, the Oth letter In the futhorc. 
Tbe Roman name I Is Englished as oi. Lower-case 1 
was first dotted in the 14th century. 1 and J have but 
lately been separated. See J. 

The history of the characters may be shown as follows: 

\\ y 

JBk 

2. A symbol noting: (I) As a Roman numeral (either I 
or i), one. Repeated, it indicates 2 or 8 units, ns the case 
maybe; as, 111=3. Before v, x, 1, etc., it signifies minus 
1; as, ix = 9. After v, x, I, etc., it signifies plus 1, or 
more If rcj>eated; as, ill = 52. (2) (them. lodio. See 
element. (3) Logic. A particular affirmative proposi¬ 
tion. See A. (4) [i] Math, (a) The imaginary unit VIp 
(6) In vector analysis and quaternions, one or the three 
unit vectors. 3, An abbreviation; 'fool. In dental for¬ 
mulas, incisor. For other abbreviations, see Abbrevia¬ 
tions, in Appendix. 

— I beam, In building, a beam, usually of rolled Iron or 
steel, having an I-shaped croRs-seetlon.— 1 iron, ao angle- 
iron of 1-shaped cross-section.—1 rnll, a rail of approxi¬ 
mately I-shaped section: a douhle-headed rail. 

I>, n. Metaph. The spiritual personality; the sentient, 
self-conscious subject; that which apprehends its own 
existence; the ego: the pronoun / nsed as a noun. 

The self, tho /, Is recognized in every act of Intelligence, as the 
(abject to which that act belongs, 

Hamilton Metaphysics lect. Ix, p. 116. [o. A L. ’59.] 
Obaerve, T meao* in voutb 
Just I, the conscious and eternal soul 
With all its ends,— and not tbe outside life. 

E. B. BaowMNO Aurora Leigh hk. lii, 1. 283. 

I ,pron. [my or mine, me, we, oun or ours, us, 

ffi.] The nominative case singular of the personal pro¬ 
noun of the first person; the pronoun by which a speaker 
or writer designates himself; as, /am here; / wrote it. 

Oh! for one piece of egotism that presenta iiaelf under its own 
honest hare faro of / myself /, there are fifty lhat ateal oat in the 
cnaak of to-ums and ille«isms ! 

CoLEamog H’orA-s, Friend in vol. 11, p. 36. [H. *58.] 

[<AS. ic.] 

l+ y interf. Same as avk or ay. 
ia'elni+, In'clntht, n. Same ns jacinth. 
l-an»"a-t«»l'o-! 5 y, l-anVa-tero-jl, n. The science of 
medical remedies; materia medicu. [< Gr. iama(l-), 
medicine, 4- -olooy.] 

I'ii mb, ui’umb, n. I Hare.] An fumbus. 
l"a>n-l»elV-g:itH, al*am-hel't?-gUH, n. Class. Prox. A 
Compound measure, consisting of iambi and half an ele¬ 
giac pentameter. Fit distich; eleoiac; iambus. [LL„ 
< Gr. InmMeyos , < iamfjox, Iambus; and see ei.eoy.] 
1-nm'blc, al am'bic, a. 1. Pertaining to or employing 
the iambus; composed of Iambics; as, iambic poetry; 
the iambic jamtarneter. 

By far the greater part of English poetry is latnbic, and 
the iambic Is the distinctively English herole measure. In 
lAtlo the lambic trimeter, or senarlus, the choltamhus, 
the oetonarina, and the Anacreontic an* lambic meters, in 
Greek the Iambic trimeter acstalectle la tbe measure used 
In tragedy (exclusive nf the choruses), although in the 
later drama various other feet were admitted. 


Hi* [Dante’*] measure is iambic, free iambic, and every line con¬ 
sists, not of ten *yUahles, but of eleven, his native tongue having 
none other than feminine rhyme*. 

G. H. Calvert Essays AZsthetical essay Iv, p. 111. [L. a s. *75.] 

Contemporary with the invention of the elegy was that of fnwi- 
bic poetry by Archilochus of Paros, ... who applied it to an espe¬ 
cial purpose, that of personal satire. R. W. BROWSE Hist. Clas¬ 
sical Lit. bk. i, ch. 9, p. 132. [a. a co. ’52.] 

Rhymed iioubic Pentameter is called Heroic Verse; unrhymed, 
it is called Blank Verse. Unrhymed iambic pentameter . . . ia 
the verse of Shakespeare «nd Milton. J. M. D. MEIKLEJOUX Eng. 
Lang., Prosody pt. il, p. 181. [black. ’86.] 

2, Ilaving characteristics of lumbics. 

A more descriptive term waa the * Iambic Dance,’ a phrase 
which conveyed to Greek ears just what * Lyric satire ’ would to 
us. R. G. Moulton Anc. Class . Drama ch. 7, p. 2M. [CL. P. ’90.] 
[ < LL. lamblcux , < Gr. iamUkox , < iambox, lambns, < 
i apt(\ assail.] l*am'l>lc-aH.-l-am , lilc-aMj’,flrfi'. 
l-am'blc, n. Prox. l.Anlambna. 2. A verse, line, 
or stanza composed of iambic feet: usually in the plural. 

The actors io the old tragedies, os we read, piped their iambics 
to a tune, speaking from under a mask. 

Thackeray Henry -Esmond intro., p. 1. [s. K. A CO. ’79.] 

3. A satire or invective poem in iambic verse. 

— l"nm-bng'rn-piier, n. [Rare.] One who writes I a 
lambics.— l-nm /, bo-grnph'ic, a. [Rare.] Relating to 
the com position of Iambics; glveo to writ log lambics. 

i-Ai*t'bizc, al-am'balz, rf. [-BizEn; -di’zing.] [ltare.] To 
attack or ridicule In lambics; satirize. 

The characteristics of lambic meter—Its rapidity and the 
similarity of Its rhythm to that of conversational prose- 
fitted It to express the quickness of repartee and the sharp¬ 
ness of satire, so that after its application to satire by 
Archilochus It passed into a proverb, and “to rail at” was 
expressed lo Greek by iambize. 

I-ain / l>iiN, ai-[or I-jain'bus, u. [-m, -bal or -bl, pi.] 
1. Prox. (1) Class, A foot of two syllables, a snort 
followed by a long one. <2t Modem. A foot of two syl¬ 
lables. an unaccented followed by an accented one, as 
machine , gazel, or the feet In the line 

Th« cur-few toll*-the knell-of part-tog day. GRAY Elegy at. 1. 
The Iambus Is the base-foot of the English blank rerse 
and heroic couplet. See iambic. 2. Mux. Afoot con¬ 
sisting of one snort note and one long nute. [L., < Gr. 
iambox; see iambic.] l'aiub$. 

I-aii'tlil-iia, al-for !-]an'tbl-na, n. 1, [-N.u.,-nt or-n6, 
p/.] Oae of the lanthinldse; a violet-shell. 2. [1-] A 
genua typical of lanthinidse. [< Gr. ianlhinox, violet- 
colored, < ion , violet, 4- anthox , flower.] 

] "mi-lli I n'l-tl;e, ai*[or 1*]an-thln'i-df or -de, n. ffi. 
Conch. A family of jxdagic ptenoglossate gastropods 
having a proboscidiform rostrum, violet turbinate shell 
with a slightly twisted columella, and secreting a vesicu¬ 
lar float containing eggs with a peduncle secreted by the 
foot; violet-shells. f< Ianthina.] J a n-t It I lUi-dn^. 

— l-nii'tlil-tiitl, l-aii'tlt l-nol«l, a. 
I-np'et-iiM, nt-ap'et-ua or l-q’p(*-tus. n. [L.J 1. Axtroti . 

The eighth and outermost satellite of Saturn, distant from 
it 2,225,(XU miles. 2- Class. Myth. A Titan, son of Uranus 
ana Ge. 

I^a-pys'l-ait, oi '[or t']Q plj'i-an. I. a. Of or per¬ 
taining to Iapvgia, the ancient Greek name for southeast¬ 
ern Italy. II. n. One of the ancieut Italic people of 
Iapvgia. Called also Apulian. 

I'^i-pys'I-riir, ai'[or l*jo-pij'i-dt or -dfi, n. //. Entom. 
A family of thysanurous insects with an anal forcepa and 
without inferior movable appendages. I-a'i>jx, «. 
(t-g.) [L., < Gr. lapyx, west-northwest wind.] 

-l-ap'y-gbl, a. & l-ap'y-gold, a. 
l'ar-fJ"ne, I'dr-fTne, n. Same as qkilfink. [Ir., < iar, 
after, -\-Jlnf, tribe.] 

I-ns'tl-un. ol-as’ti-an, a. Same a* Ionian. [<Gr. lustios, 
<lax , Ionic.] 

In t r-, 1 Derived from Greek iatrox , physician (< iaornai , 

latra-, Vheal): combining forms.—l-a"trn-ll|i / tlc, a. 
Intro-, i Med. Treating disease by external applications 
and rrictlon. See epioEaMic method. l-n"t rn -leip't let t 
l-n^t ro-lep't lett l-a"tro-l*n»'t iet, — i-m'ric, a. 
Mfd. Relating to physicians and the healing art. i-ii t'rle- 
n It.—l-n"tro-cliem'ic-nl, a. Of or pertaining to iatro- 
chemlstry.—l-n"tro-rlicni'l?*-try, «. That branch of 
science which treats nf the application of chemistry to med¬ 
icine as Introduced by Francis de !e Hot? of Leyden (1614-’72>, 
who endeavored to reconstruct the practise of medicine on 
the two bases of the doctrine of the circulation of the blood 
and the later views of chemistry.— i-o"t ro-chein'lst, n. 

— i"«-trol'o-gy, n. Mfd. The science of medicine; 
a treutlse on medical science or physicians.— i-u"tro- 
nintlU'e-mat 'ic-nl, a. latruphyslcal.— |-a " tro- 
tiinili / '«‘-inn-t I'clnii, n. A physician of the latrophyslc- 
al school.— l-n^tro-nic-chiiii'ie-til, «. Iatrophyslcal. 

— l-n/'tro-phya'ie-nl, a. Applying physical or mechan¬ 
ical principles to the treatment of disease: specifically 
designating an Italian school of medicine of the 17th cen¬ 
tury, which sought to explain the actions and functions of 
the body by the laws of physics. 

ihc+,»p. Been. I'ben+. 

I-be'rl-an, ai-bt'ri-an, a. 1. Of or pertninlng to an¬ 
cient Iberia In Aaia, now Transcaucasian Georgia. 2. Of 
or pertaining to the Iberia of the ancient Greeks, inclu¬ 
ding Spain, Portugal, and southwestern France. 
I-lio'rl-an, n. 1, An inhabitant of ancient Iberin In 
Asia. 2. One of the pro*Aryan people nf Spain, or their 
language. The Basques are their supjjosed descendants. 

The Iberians are now takeo n* tbe clearest representatives of 
the ancient European race. 

Charles Monms Aryan Pace ch. 3, p. 62. [». c. o. ’88.] 
I-l>e / rlw, ai-bPrla or I-be'ris, rt. Ilot . A genua of herbs 
of the mustard family (Crudfer&), with entire or pinnat- 
ifld leaves, and llattish corymbs of white or purple flowers 
W'lth the two outer ixdals larger than the others. They 
are known in cultivation as candytuft. [< Gr. iberix, 
r kind of cress. < fbtria, Iberia.] 

I-I»c"ro*01l'io, til-bl'ro-selt'ic, a . Of or pertaining to 



both the I beriana and the Celts; as, of Ibero - Celtic blood: 
said of the people of southern France. 

I'bcx, Qi'bex, n. One of various wild goats of the genus 
Capra. The Euroj)ean or 
Alpine ibex or stelnbok ( Ca¬ 
pra ibex) Is about 2H feet 
nigh, with horns curved back¬ 
ward, transversely ridged In 
front, and about 2 feet long 
in the male. It lives above 
the aoow-line during the day, 
descending at night to graze. 

Capra xibirica , of the Hima¬ 
layas, and Capra nyrenalca, of 
the Pyrenees, with smoother 
and more divergent boroa 
curved Inward at the tips, are •, 
similar speeles. C. hylocidux 
is the Nllglrl ibex of southern 
India. [L., species of goat.] 
l-bi'ilcm, i-bordem or I-hl'- 
clem, adr. [L.] in the same 
place: used to save repetition y 
in crediting several quotations ' 
from one author, and abbrevi¬ 
ated ib. or ibid. 

I'bl-de*, Qi"bi-dtz or Pbl- The Alpine Ibex (Capra 
ties, ft. nl. Ornith. A aubor- - ibex), i/sc 
der of herodionine birds having the sides of the upper 
mandible grooved from the nostrils to the tip: including 
ibises and spoonbills. [L., < ibis,' see ibis.] 

— I-lild'i-dnp, n.pl. Ornith. A family of Ihldoldean 
birds; ibises. l'bi-<lteL— I'bl-did, w.— i'bi-dnuc, «. 

— I'bi-doid, a. Of or pertaining to the Ibididie .—I "bl- 
ilni'de-te, n. pi. Ornith. The I bidf 8 as a superfamily. 

— l^bl-doPdc-an, a. & n . 

ib'l-gnn, lb'1-gou, n. IS. Ain.] A large Fouth-Amerlcan 
goatsucker (Xyclibius yrandix). i b'l-jn ut. 

Pbl w, ai'his, n. 1. An Ibidoid wading bird having the 
bill nearly cylindrical and bent down¬ 
ward. Ibises feed chiefly on reptiles, 
fish, etc. 

The. eaered Ibis (Ibis srthi- 
opira) of the ancient V 
twna Is white, except 1 
ornamental plumes ove 
the hind quarters, 
the bill, feet, and 
naked head, and part 
of the neck, which 1 
are black. It lnhah- 
its mainly the Nubl I 
an Nile basin, pass-1 
ing northward to \ 

Egypt In midsum¬ 
mer. The common 
glossy bay ibis (Pie- 
gadix falcinellnx ), 
with the head wholly \ 
feathered except be- 
tween the eyes and 
bill, and of a prevail- CI £iJ b 

ia: £5 p... 

} >arts. Is widely distributed throughout the Old World, and 
s also found in the southern United States. The white Ihla 
(Guarantt alba) and the scarlet Ibis (Guarana rubra) 
have the head completely naked In front, and are tropical 
Amerlcaa, though also found In the United States. 

2. A wood-ibis or wood-stork. 3. [I-] A genua typical 
of Ibididw. [L., < Gr. ibis, ibis.] 

-lblc. A suffix of adjectives from Latin stems not a- 
stems: the equivalent of -able of other English adjec¬ 
tives; as, edible < Latin ede-re = eal-able. 

-Ic, xujix. I. Used as an adjective termination with gen¬ 
eral sense 4 of ,’ 4 pertaining to.’ or ‘ like,’ na in artistic, or as 
a terminntinnof nouns, as in logic. Some worda ending in 
-ic are both adjectives and nonns; as, public (this termina¬ 
tion was formerly written -ik, -ike, or -ick\ Compare-ics. 
2. Used in chemistry, In the names or compounds, to 
denote a higher valence of the clement from which the 
compound is named than ie expressed by the auftix -oux; 
as, nitric acid (1IN0 3 ), nitrow# acid (IIN*O a ). [< L. -leus, 
or Gr. -Myw.] 

i-en'en, l-cd'c5, n. [Sp. Am.] The cocoa-pluin. 

•leal, suffix. Of, pertaining to, or like. [< L. • icalix , < 
- ictts , -ic, 4 - -alis, of the kind of.] 

In many cases adjectives In deaf do not differ, except eu- 
nhonlcally, from the corresponding forms In-/c: as, sym¬ 
bolic, syml>olir«L in some eases the won la are djfferont In 
sense; as, nullt/r, pollt/<•«/. In many cases, especially wheii 
tin- form in -ic Is used as a noun, the adjeetlval form Is ex¬ 
clusively deal; as, mus/c«L Adjectives that have both the 
endings -ic aud -teal form adverbs hy adding -ly to the deaf 
form only; as, omnhfltie«ff 0 . 

I-e*i'rl-si i), al-ke'fi-an ocl-cg'ri-an, a. I. Claxx. Myth, 
Of or pertaining to Icarus, son of Ihedalus, who. wnile 
flying from Crete on wings secured wilh wax to escape 
from Minos, soared so high that the sun melted the wax 
and he fell into the sea. 

Your ienr/on flight melts into a grovelling existence. 

Disraeli Coninysby bk. vii, ch. 1, j>. 344. [L. o. 4k co. ’70.] 
2 . Hence, high-flying; rash or adventurous; presump¬ 
tuous. 3. Belonging or relating to the various commu¬ 
nistic settlements founded or suggested hy Etienne Cabet 
(1788-1856), whose 44 Voyage eu Icarle ” (1840) was a phil¬ 
osophical and social romance describing a communistic 
Utopia. 4. Of or pertaining to Icarla in Attica. 5. Of 
or pertaining to Icuriu (now Nlkarin), in the Icnrian sea. 
I-ca'rl-an, n. 1. A follower of the communist Cabet, 
whose doctrines were put in practise experimentally in 
Texas in 1848, Illinois in 1849, Iowa in 1857, and Califor¬ 
nio in 1881. 2. A native or inhabitant of Icaria.— I- 
ca'rl-Hii-lsiit. h. The system of communism pro¬ 
moted by Etienne Cabet: a pure social democracy. 
ic'n-ry+» n. Caviar, 
iecliet, ri. To Itch. 
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Ice, ais, r. 1, L [iced; i'ctno. 1 1. To freeze or chill 
with or as with ice; cover with ice; enclose or preserve 
in ice; refrigerate; as, to ice wines or tea. 

And thea.iWntf up again the opening in the walls we had made 
to admit the coffio, [we] left him in his narrow house. Rank .Arc¬ 
tic Explorations vol, i, eh. 17, p. 201. [c. A P. ’57.J 
2. To congeal into ice, or ns into icc: cause to resemble 
icc; freeze; as, a horror thnt iced his blood. 3, To frost, 
as cake or nuts, with sugar or the like. 

II. i. To be or become like icc. 

And winter is when these we love haveperished; 

For the heart fee* then. Bailey Fes tits, Home sc. 20. 

ice, n. 1. Congealed or frozen water. It is brittle, trans¬ 
parent, and colorless. 

At atmospheric pres¬ 
sure, fresh water con¬ 
geals at 82° Fahr. 

(0°C.), salt water at 
27° Fahr. <-S°C.). In 
freezing, water ex¬ 
pands about 8.7 per 
cent., or nearly one# 
eleventh, and as a con¬ 
sequence Ice floats la 
water, with about one. 
twelfth of its 
above the surface, 
the preseot day 

ttral ice is harvested Toola Used in Cutting Ice. 
wlnfcr°nn Ua i»kc8 88 nnH Ice-marker. 2. foe-plow, with swing- 
rive'raaSd scored fo? 3 - >»*«*• *• 

commercial uses, and very recently artificial ice has also 
been produced on a large scale at all seasons, to save trans¬ 
portation and for the sake of greater purity and compact¬ 
ness. See ICE-MACHINE. 

2. A frozen dessert, as ice-cream or water-ice. 3. 
Frosting or other compositions for coating cake; icing. 
[< AS. I*.] 

Compounds.etc.t — artificial ieo, see ice-machine. 
— hi nek lets clear solid erystallloe Ice, as distinguished 
from anow-iee or frozen slush.— lee nge, see glacial 
epoch.— iee / *nii"clii»r, n. An S-shaped bar of round 
iron, sharpened at the point of its longer curve. A hawser 
is attached to the shorter curve, and the anchor holds by 
the sharpened point being inserted in a hole made for the 
purpose or by catching In a crevice.- Ice^npron. n. In 
brldge-hutldlng, a construction on the up-stream side of a 
bridge-pier, to protect it from floating Ice.—hem tiger, 
n. A large anger for cutting holes in Ice for Ashing, or for 
starting a saw.— icrmx.w. An ax for cutting steps in Ice, 
such as Is used by climbers of the Alps. 


s§§ 
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ing the lee on a pond and scraping off the snowirc;lncn-JrcM»rcnk"cr, ois'-brek'er, n. 1 A structure of 

luwi>«^ a — a!nZ\ p ( j'T l i lng - i or Ph‘r g ' w, ,,! ,la T' as - “\ break “p *'»> 

: - ----- • deflect floating ICC that would otherwise injtire bridges 


icc*hi»n,n. The loon ( rrinatorimber) .—leeoiincliiiie. 
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n. An apparatus for making Ice 
by artificial means, as by absorp¬ 
tion of latent beat from com¬ 
pounds that liquefy or evapo¬ 
rate rapidly, or by the expansion 
of a compressed fluid, such as 
air or ammonia.— ire*murk, „ „ 
n. Geol. Any mark or indication v 
left by moving Ice or glacial action. 

— icrsinnrkcr, n. A sled-shaped 
or plow.sbaped device for marking 
the lee where blocks are to be cut. 

— iei*Mimstei\ n. An tit. A man 
skilled lo piloting vessels among iec¬ 
hoes, or in extricating Ice-bound 
ships.—iecamiiitif iiin, n. An Ice¬ 
berg ieesimek, n. A broken field 
of floating lee jammed together.— 
Ice*|>ni 1, w. A pail or vessel partly 
tilled with ice, as for cooling bottles 
of wine.— Icesfin per, «. Thin gel¬ 
atin sheets, used in transferring or 
tracing. Called also papier glucfi.— 
icpsiiick, «. A small nick having 
an awl-1 Ike point, used In breaking 
Icc for domestic use.— icespiliar, 
«, A pedestal of lee on a glacier, sup¬ 
porting a broader block of atone, 
which has protected the Ice beneath 
It from solar heat.— ieespit, m. A 

f ilace below ground arranged for 
ce-storagc.— ice*pi idler, ti. A 
covered pitcher for holding lee-wa¬ 
ter.—jeesplnne, «. 1. A cutter 
for shaving Ice. 2. An !ee-leveler. 
3. A tool for scraping snow from 
blocks of lee.—ircsplovv, ti. A 
plow used in lee-harvesting, ar- 
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piers, shipping, etc. 2. Same as ice-boat\ 2.~ 3T A 
small domestic hand-tool osed for cracking ice. 4. The 
bowliead, or great polar whale {Balxna rnusticetus): a 
whalers’ name. 

iccMuiilt", Ice*rnlk, Iccscliost, etc. See ice. 
Iee"*ercit m', oia'-crim', n. Cream, milk, or custard 
sweetened and flavored, and frozen by a freezing-mix¬ 
ture, being usnnlly agitated by a dasher in the process, to 
C make it of uniform consistency. 

1 ‘ Coated or covered with icc or sleet. 

2. Made cold with ice; as, iced milk. 

There w*>re other guents -.11 iced for the orcaMon. u it struck 
roe, like the wine. DICKENS Copperfield ch. 25, p. 185. fc. A H.J 

3. Covered with a frosting or icing of sugar. 
Ice'*drifl", ice*fnll, tcesfield, etc. Score. 
lee'lnnd, ala land, ». A white dog- with sharp ears and a 

shaggy coat, formerly imported from Iceland bv fanciers. 
Iceland curt?,Iceland dogts Ix'ling*car" + . 
Iee'liiiid-cr, ois'laud-^r, n. A native or naturalized 
Inhabitant of Iceland. I*'laiid-er$. 

ate-lan'dic, a. Of or jiertaining to Icc- 


Hf 

Ice-macliioe. 

The feed-w a ter passes _ _ , . , 

from fw through the Ice-lilll'llIC 
economizer (e), consist- land, its inha 
and°thencc to th^oenl an'd le, n. The language of Iceland; Old Norse, 
tral vessel, where dis- f )<nvn to the 13th century it was common to Norway, 
solving a chemical salt Sweden, Denmark, and the Scandinavian settlement* In 
fed from a. it produces Britain. Ita former name was Donsk Tunga (the Danish 
intense cold, freezing tongue) or horraena (the Northern tongue, Old Koran, 
the waterin the ice-cans and it Is the oldest and least changed of the Scandinavian 
(fc). The waste brine Low C.cnnan branch of the Teutonic family, being closely 
akin botli to Anglo-Saxon and to High German. The Nor¬ 
wegians brought the language to Iceland when they emi¬ 
grated tliltbcr in the 9th century. A remarkable literature 
sprang up there in the 12tb and 13tb centuries, wbleb Is 
easily read by the modern Icelander. See Edi>a aod saga. 
The pronunciation haa changed, but the language Is still 
highly Inflected, and carriea umlaut (vowel-change) further 
than any other Teutonic language. 

The Icelandic con twins the key to man v . riddle in the English 

-many a mystery in the English charoctcr. 

Max MCller Chips vol. ii, ch. 20, p. 187. [s. 


overflows into the econ¬ 
omizer, chilling the en¬ 
tering f< ed*water, and 
passes thence by ev lo 
the evaporators, where 
the Balt is regained. 


ranged with shares that score the lee.— icospn ill lice, v. 
burg. A bladder or other water-proof bag filled with 

d ! eo i an .| t * c 'bng.— ierspyrniiiiil. n. A mound of ^ Iceland 
cc on a glacier, hav ng a stone or earthy debris lying against Wua£and 
Its foot.— icc'ciliake-", w. The disturbance attending the e d 

rupture of masses of lee.—leesrivrr. ?>. A glacier.— ices, 

hu\v, n. A saw with a long handle for use with both hands: lee'slcugc"* icestiiaeliine, iec*pnper, etc. See ice. 

iaii, Qis'mgn, u. [-men, jd.) I. One who gathers 


used in Ice#cottIng. — ices temper, v. Any implemeat ir^in 



and stores or deals in ice; also, one who carts and de¬ 
livers Jce to consumers. 2. One skilled In traveling 
upon ice or navigating among masses of ice. 

We knew an icemen that theneeeas to the land-ice from the floe 
wa* . . . both toilaome and dangerous. 

Kane Arctic ErjAorations voL j, ch. 29, p. 378. [c. a p. ’56.1 


A "v A,1 ? ,ne J ce-ax i ti. A plank or beam for strengthening 
showing torm of a vesael’a how in floating Ice.—iee* 
Dead and .spiked |n*arer, n. A eryopliorus. — lee* 
Butu lit»ll, n. See ice-foot.— ieesbird, 

n. 1. An arctic sea-bird; specifically, the dovekle. 2. The 
common Indian nightjar (Caprhnulgue asiatlcus). 

Its usual note ... is like the sound of a stone scudding over ice 
(hence it is sometimes called the Ice»bird). 

T. C. jEanoN Birds of India vol. i, § 112, p, 197. [noz. ’77.] 

— ieosblndc, n . One of numerous flat crests nnd spires 
formed by the unequal melting of the surface uf nev6.— 
Ieethll nk,u. A shining whiteness on the horizon produced 
by the reficetion of distant masses of Ice.—icesbune, n. 
The aitchbone.— Iccdtoii ud, a. Surrounded, beset, or ob¬ 
structed by ice; frozen In; as, an ice»bonml ship; an ice* 
hound harbor.— icediox, n. A small refrigerator.— ices 
built, a. Composed or constructed of Ice.— leosealk, 

I * lilackHmilhing. A sharp projection from a horse’s ahoe, 
to prevent slipping. 2. An ice-creeper.— ie<>*cn liiriinc- 
tej‘, n. SeecALOHi mktkh.— Ict^eanoe, n A boat having 
a broad flat keel shod with runners, for use both in open 
water and on Ice.— iei‘sent», n. |, A permanent and con¬ 
tinuous covering of ice or snow over a tract of land. 2. An 
ice-bag for the head.— Ieestdiair, n. A chair mounted on 
sled-runners for propulsion on lee.— ]cp*c1ichi, n. A re¬ 
frigerator.— Ice*eInw, n . Ice-tongs.— iee:cIi111 n. An 

abrupt shore of- 

arctic Ice, more or 
less Interstratlfled 
and covered by 
earth and vegeta¬ 
tion, and 8(»tne- 
titne8 entombing 
the frozen car¬ 
casses of prehis¬ 
toric animals, as 
the Siberian mam¬ 
moth.— icc*eh»N'» 
et, n. A refriger¬ 
ator in the form 
of a closet or 
small room.—iec* 
cloud, n. Arltuc- 

cloud.—|rc*cnl«i, , - 

a. As cold as Ice.— Ice-cliffs of Kotzebue £ouod. 
iee*ci*eei»er, n. A pronged or rubber-covered device 
attached to a boot or shoe to prevent the wearer from 
slipping on ice.— Interop, «. The harvest or yield of 
ice in a single winter or from a apeeitled place. —Ice 
crusher, n. A mechanical device for pu* * * 

— iccsciiticr, n. A nlane for shaving ice,_ 

iced drinks.— icoidrilt, n. Loose floating 
drot>H, 7i. pi. Hot . lelelc-like processes.— j 
?/. An apparatus of poles and ropes for rescuing persons 
who have broken through ice.— icosl’n 11, n, 1. Thcfall of 
Ice detached from a glacial mass. 2. Lliare.] A glacier 3, 
A point in the course of a glacier where the entire maaa de- 
scends a precipice In huge blocks.— iccMVni horn, n. pi. 

F eatbery lee-crystais, formed occasionally on roeka, etc.. 

ieoslendoe, n. Any contrivance to 
fend off fee from a ship or a j>ler or other structure. — Ices 
fern, n. A formation of irost on wfndow-glasa. —Ice* 
ficld,». A large Add of floating Ice, icesflontt; icc, 
flneh-Rs'ihdi^, n. The caplin. — Iccli'dring, n 
The act or snort of fishing with nets or llnea through holes 
cut In the Ice.—iced not, n. A wall of lee formed by 
aea#water and enow frozen at the seashore in polar regions. 
Iccdcdgct.-lecdork, u. A long-handled threc-tlned 


for scraping snow from lee before harvesting*—ices 
Hcrcw, n. A funn of lee-elevator.— fcc^bcct, n. See 
GLAGtEa, — iccsnliip, n. A ship adapted for cruising 
among Ice-floes. — iccsspn do, n. A tool resembling a 
spade, hut having a wedge Instead of a blade, for sepa¬ 
rating blocks of ice already partly divided by an Ice-plow. 

— iccsKimr, 7i. A vitreous ortboclasc. Called also rfn/o- 

ate.— lecsHtncm, n. A rain-storm occntring when the „<w nluCnlnnt* « \ 

earth and the objects on It arc below the freezing-point, ,V IUI11 * a . P. nt ’ n \ Acrec] 
ao that they become inerusted with ij e.— locst ren in, n. 

{ * Broken Ice, floating continuously In one direction. 2. 

Aslowly uiovlngglacler.—I coss.vhI cm, 7G A system of gla¬ 
ciers diverging from a common center.— iced able, n. A 
muss of level ice. — iccdoug*. 1 1 . pi. |. Large curved 
tongs for handling blocks or ice. 2. Small tongs for 
handling fee at table.—icc*tongue, v. A steep, narrow 
of, Ice. rising bi^h above glacial nevd, and extending 


ping plnnt ( Meeembry- 
[-mangokl family (/i- 


anthemum cpjstaliiniim) of the lig-t _ v _ 

coidex), indigenous to southern Africa, the Canari^, and 
the Mediterranean region. It is a popular ornamental 
plant, mainly for its curious large, ovate, wavy leaves, 
covered with frost-llke warty protuberances, which 
glisten like ice In the hot sunshine. Where it abounds, 
with other species, it is burned for its ashes, which are 


vi i„v, immii Kiiu.isii ne>e, uuu extending , . , t , ’ ~ „"“ v , *''*.*“ , 

upward toward the higher mountain-peaks.—ircsw n II, n. . use(1 m ma king glass. Called also dewjfiattt. 

See tge-foot.— Iccsivntcr, n. 1. Water chilled by lee* i'cci*, ol's^r, n. One w-hoicea; speciflcally, one w'bo applies 
2, Melted ice.— iccswlmlc, n. The Greenluad right Ice to flsli In a vessel’s hold. 

whale.— iec*wool, n. Santo as kis-wool.— icc*work, ai-sl'ri-a or I-cc'ri-o, n. The fluted scnle-in- 

n. Same as lCE-FEATiiEus.— liTuvorn, a. Abraded by sect (feert/a j)urcha*i). See illus. under scale-insect. 

i. Each. 

[South. Fog. Dial.] I. ikt. 

_ etc. Phil. Soc. 

icc fonned^on a' Irndy'‘of'wattVhv VheToTd alrahoveU r I)eri '? (l . { ™ m Oeek ichnos, track, trace; 

Scoresby and I)r. Kane eatlmated that the greatest thickness ,r l V l 41 ** ' W 1 , ' ,,n, S forms.- leiFnltc, n. A fossil foot- 

of sheet Ice In the arctic regions could not be over 10 feet 1,80(1 chiefly In compounds; as, sauroidiW<?o>.— Srb'. 

and a greater thickness must be due to the superposition of «■ A fossil f opt print or the stobe containing it. 

two layers.—to break the ice, see break.- winter “ I4 ‘! 1 «■— ieh-no«Vi»-py, a. [liare.] Tha 

ice, the fee that never disappears around the pole —voting . H m ‘ st (,f tra cks of anything. 

lee, in the polar regions, lec of the present season, as distin- 11 » >c-iiifi'ni^n, ti. 1. A herjiestinc civet- 

guished from iec formed in previous years. ,,L *" --- 1 - 

Many self-explaining compound words have ice as the 
first element; as, lee*ctittlug, iceriuctory, and Ice* 




lee'bcrtf", ais'berg', n. A thick mass of ice, usually 
found floating in the sea in high latitudes hut rarely 
lower than 40° N. and 35° S. latitude. An iccbere is 
generally part of a glacier discharged Into the sea, the Ice 
being forced Into the water until, by reason of its w eight 
the force of the weaves, or the buoyancy of the w ater, the 
seaward end breaks off. By reason of Its unequal melting 
and consequent unstable equilibrium, fractures are fre¬ 
quent, and icebergs often assume fantastic forms, as of 
peaks, tow ers, and arches. Only about one-twelfth of the 
inasa is visible above the surface of the sea. 

Icebergs were first traced back to their true origin by the natnre 
of the lnnd-ice of which they ara nlwa.VB com posed, and which is 
quite distinct ia structure and consistency from marine ice pro¬ 
duced by frozen sea-water, and called ‘ ice-fioic ’ by the Arctic ex¬ 
plorers, as well as from the pond or river fee, resulting from the 
aim pie congelation of fresh water, the laminated structure of which 
is in striking contrast to the granular Rtmctureof glacier ice. 

Agassiz Geol. Sketches sketch viii, p. 214. [T. a F. *66.] 

[< Sw. itberg, < &, ice, 4- hill.] 

^—iceberg tlieoey, the theory" that the continental 


like carnivore, of somewhat weasel-likc aspect, as tho 
mongoose. Ichneumons inhabit Asia and Africa, with 
one species in Spain; they feed on mice, rats, snakes, and 
other reptiles, birds, etc., and are sometimes domesticated. 
The Egyptian ichneumon, or Pharaoh’s rat (Jlerpeste* iich¬ 
neumon), devours the eggs and voung of the crocodile, aod 
was held sacred by the ant lent Egvptlans. 

2. An ichneumon-fly. 3. [J-] 'A genus typical of tch- 
neufnonidiP. [L., < Gr. ichtteiimdn, < ichiievd, huut, < 
ichnae, footstep.] 

— icli-ncn'moiisfly■*, n. A hymenopterona fnaeet that 
deposits Its eggs upon or in other in¬ 
sects which its larva a will feed upon; 
especially, one of the lehneumouhtze. 1 

The ichneuntonfig . . . deposits her ' 
eggs in suitable localities by means of an in¬ 
strument, the ovipositor, fitted specially for 
that purpose. McCoPIl Typical Forms 
Lk. ii, ch. 7, p. 263. [CON. A CO. ’ofi.] 

— I c Ii " ii v ti - til o ii' i - f o r in, tt. 

Like an ichncntnonold insect. — ich« 
licit'tnon-izt*tl, a. Parasitized by . . , 

an lehneumon-flv.—leli-neii'iiioii-*. An Ichneumoa- 
a. Etdom. Parasitic like an ichneu- flj ' </♦*#**" 



_ .... ichneu¬ 
mon. as fchneumonids, ebaleidids, etc. 


gari«). 



fork for chopping ice Into amall pieces.— iec * fox, n The 
arctic fox.—ico*glnHH, Crackle glass.— Iee*gIn 
o Inerusted with ice.- Iec*guii, n. A large gull lLarne 
glaucicM) of arctic reglons.-lceriii 11, «. An iceberg.- 
lceriiook, n. I • A hook attached to a pole; used in han¬ 
dling large blocks of ice. 2. A one-armed Ice-anchor—ice* 
lion np, n. A building padded with sawdust or the like for 
storing ice; often a mere Ice-pit roofed over.—| cl- lint » 
An igloo. Seeplatcof AKcmTKGTUKe,flg. 12.—icpripilu-p’ 
ti. See ice-foot.— ice levi lcr, n. A device for smooth- 


iron, of various forms, with 
mast, sails, and skate-like 
runners, for sailing over ice. 

In the United States the 
framework is usually in the 
form of a Homan cross, the 
transverse, bar of which Is sup¬ 
ported at Its extremities on 
skates or iron runners, while 
the long arm rests on a similar 
runner, pivoted and serving as 
a rudder. A railed pisiform at 
the atom accommodates tho 
crew. Such boats are usually 
sloop-rigged, and attain greut 
speed. iep'*yiiclit"f. 

2. A specially constructed 
steamboat, having a strong 
prow or beak and powerful en¬ 
gines, used to break up ice in 
navigable channels; an ice- An American Ice-boat. 
hreaKer. 3. Any boat used for the transportation of icc. 
Called also ice*barge. 



recurrent nervnres, nnd costal and subcostal nervuns 
confluent. [< Ichneumon.] 

— Ich-ncii'ninn -id, n. — i<•ii"nen - nion'i - dnn, 
ich-nett'mon-nid, a . d: lc(i"neii-uiou'i-dcs, n. 

pi. Entom. The lchneumonidx \n n wide sense.— Ichneu- 
iiinntdcN ndsclti, the Bravontdx. — Ielinonnmni. 
dew gen ni me, the [vhneumonitUv hi a restricted sense. 
lcli-ncii v iinm-til'o-g:y,ic-niii*ni$n-o)'o-ji, n. Entom. 
The branch of entomology that treat* of the ichneumon- 
flies. [< ICHNEUMON -j- -OLOGY ] 

— lcll-IICIl"lll<MI- 0 ]' 0 "’£> 1 st, /). 

lcli-uos'ra-phy, ic-nog'ra-fl. n. The art of drawing 
by means of compass and rule, or of tracing plans, 
ground-plans, and figures. [< L. ichnographia . < Gr. 
ichtiogt'aphia , < ichnos^ trace; aod sec -gkapiiy.] 

— Iclt'ito-ffrHpli, n. A grotind-plan.— Ich^no- 
grapli'le, leli"iut-<;rH|>i»'lo-iil, a. 
loli-nol'o-sj, ie-nol'o-ji. n. The hranch of pHleon- 
tology that treats of fossil footprints and of the ani¬ 
mals known only thereby. [< icuno- -|~ -logy.] 
I<‘Ii ''no -lltli - ol'n-gy*.— leli^iio-loglo-n), 
lcli' v no-IIi a. 


eofa, arm, ask, at, fare, accord; element, «^r — over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 


























tell or 
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Ico§tcidrc 


I 'i ll o r, oi'c6r or I'cOr, ft. 1. Class. Myth. The ethereal 
fluid, answering to human blood, supposed to flow in the 
veins of the gods. 

Time will be when ichor shall be their blood, wbeii what are oow 
glimpses »nd aspirations shall be the routine of the day. Eekrson 
Letters and Social Aims. Transcendency p. 74. [a. m. * co. ’89.] 

2. A watery acrid hnmor discharged from sores. [< 
(Jr. ichdr, juice.] 

— i"ehor-rhe'ini-ii t n. Pathol. A disordered condi¬ 
tion of the blood, due to absorption of the morbific products 
of putrefaction. i"clior-rp'm1-ntt i"elior-li<* / ini- 
ntt l"chor-rliR‘'mi-nt.— i'clior-ose, a. Med. Full 
or or mingled with lehor; similar to ichor. i'chor-oiiU; 
I'chor-oiiwt. 

l"oli<>r-ol'o-gy, ai'cer-el'o-ji, n. Pathol. The branch 
of medical science that relates to vitiated states of the 
hlood; a treatise on ichorous or morbid conditions of 
the hlood. [< Gr. ichbr, lymph, -f -ology.] 

Icli'f Itl-dlu, ic'thi-din, n. A compound formed in the 
immature eggs of cyprinoid fishes. [< Gr. ichthys , fish.] 
loli 't lil n. ic'thin, n. A white transparent proteid com¬ 
pound said to be contained in the eggs of cartilaginous 
fishes. [< Gr. ichthys, fish.] 

Idi'tliii-llu, ic'thin-lin, n. A strongly albuminous pro¬ 
teid compound said to be contained in the very young eggs 
of cyprinoid fishes. [< Gr. ichthys. fish, -\-hyl?, matter.! 
leh'f IniNtic'lhus, n. A fl«h: in early Christian art used 
as a symbol, because the letters of the Greek word for 
fish are initials of Greek words signifying Jesus, Christ, 
Son of God, Savior. [< Gr. ichthys , fish.] 
Idi"tliy-dl'l-da‘,ic'thi-dai'i-di or -dl'i-dS, n. jd. Hel¬ 
minth. A family of Gastemh'icha with a forked tail and 
without spines. Idi-tliv d'l-imi, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. 
ichthydion, dim. of ichthys , fish.] 

— ldi-tliy d'l-ld, n — ldi-tliyd'l-old, a. 
leli'lliy-lc, ic'thi-ic, a. Fish-likc; piscine, 
lditliyo-, lelitliy-. Derived from Greek ichthys , a 

fish: combining forms. — Ich^thy-o-ceph'n-ll, n. ft. 
Jch. A norderor suborder of symbranchlate fishes having the 
scapular arch connected with the sides of the cranium, as In 
Jfanopteridsp %n<i Symbrnnehtldae.- -lc>i't1iy-«-cei>li"«I, 
n.— ich"th y-o-eeph'u 1-ons, a.— icli"t tiy-o-ro)'lii, 
n. Fish-glue.— lcli"iliy-o-ccip'ro-!Uc, it. Fossilized 
fish-excrement, leli^thy-o -cnp'rnwt*— icli"thy-fi- 
clor'ii-lite, n. A fossilized spine of a flsh-llke verte¬ 
brate. ieh'i hy-oi<l. I, a. Of or like a fish. IclC'thy- 
oiri'nlt. II. n. A flsh-llke vertehrate.— icli'tliy-ol, 
ft. A red-brown slrupy Ilqulcr obtained In the dry distil¬ 
lation of hltumlaons minerals containing fossil fish, used 
medicinally, as ia rheuiiniilsin.—1cli"ihy-ol'it* t rt.— 
lcli"thy-ol'n-try t ft Adoration of fishes; w orship of a 
god having lhe fonn of a fish, as Dagon.— irti"tliy-ol'n- 
t roil*, a.— Icli't hy-o-lite, n. A fossil fish, or a east of 
tine.— ich'i liy-o-mnn"cy, n. Divination by means of 
heads or entrails of fishes. — irh"thy-o-innn'tic. a.— 
Ieh"thy-n-i»Ht'o»lIte. ». The supposed fossil imprint 
of the pectoral fin-rays of fishes — lcli"tliy-oph-t Ini I'- 
ioite, m. Same as aPophyllitk. — I eh"t it y-oph- 
thi'rn, n. pi. Crust. The Siphonostoma or Ihirasita.— 
I('h"lhy-*n>h-t lii'rini. a A ft. — icll"thy-o-poil'o- 
lltis «. A fossil Imprint of uncertain character.— ieh"- 
t iiy-iiu-ter-yg'i-iiiii, n. L-i-a ,i>L) The pectoral fin of 
a fish-like vertebrate: oppos’d to chiropteryyinm.— Sch"- 
lli>-o-Niir'co-lilis A fossil (Cretaceous) hlppurlte 
(genus Capriuellu).— ieli" I h y-ot'o-m y, ft. The branch 
of anatomy that treats of flaliea.— lcli"t liy-ot'o-nii*t. n. 
— ioli*t liy-pltii I'l ic, a. Of or pertaining to the ancient 
Egyptian worship of a god having the fonn of a fish. [S.] 
Irli"I liy-o-rrln'l-rite, ic'thi-o-criii'i-dl or -do, n. pi. 
Kehin. A Devonian family of articulate crinoidg having 
the haw dicyclic, under bdsals unequal and very small, 
and dorsal cup chiefly fonned by radial plates of dif¬ 
ferent orders. Idi^lliy-oe'rl-im*, n. (t. g.) [< 


Idi"ili y -or'nls, ic’thi-fir'nis, n. Ornitk. 1. A genus 
’ * ' .. ..this 


2. [1-] A bird of this ge- 




k liTiiYO--+-Gr. krinon , hlv.l— ldi"iliy-oe'rl-nId, 
«. Id»"t liy-oe'rl-iiold, a. & n. 

Idi"lliy-<»'dr-a, Ic’thi-O'd^-o, n. jd. ITerp. A enb- 
ordcr of urodele amphibians with i>ers!stent gills or 
branchial apertures, as SirenhHr and Amphiumldie. 
[< Gr. ichthydd?s, fish-likc, < ichthys , fish,-]- eidos; 
see -<hd.] — ldi"l liy-o'dl-an, a. & n. 

Idi"thy-og'rn-i»liy > ic’thi-eg'ro-fl, «. The descrip¬ 
tion of ora treatise on fishes. [< ichthyo-4--qrafhy.] 

— ldi"lliy-o-grHi>I«'it\ a. 

ldi"tliy-ol'o-gy, ic'tbi-ol'o-jl, n. The branch of 

zoology that treats of fishes or Pisces. .See zoology; 
riSlI. [< 1CI1T11YO- 4- -LOOY.] Icli " fliy-o- 
log'le, ldi"tliy-o-log'le-al, a .— leli"lliy-«- 
loff'lc-al-ly, adc .— ldi"tliy-ol'o-glM, n. One 
who is versed in ichthyology. 

ldi"f liy-o-iuor'plilr, ic’thi-o-mfir'flc, a. 1. Hav¬ 
ing the morphological characteristics of fishes: ichthv- 
opsidan. 2 .Myth. Having the form of q fish, in whole 
or in part, as the idol Dagon of the Assyrians. 

Thi* god |E»J ... 1 a e**cnti»!ly the irlithyomarphfc god, hi* 
sacred lm»ge nearly idw*y» uniting the forrn« of fiah and nwn. 

LkSorm ant Hey innings of Hist. lr. by Mary Lockwood, ch. 8, 
p. i'U. [«. ’KZ.J 

[< ten thy o- -f Gr. morph?, shape.] Icli^lliy-o- 

iiiur'iilHiiihb 

lcli"l liy-o pli 'ai'gy, ic'thi-ef'a-ji, n. The practise of 
feeding on fish. 

But nalore cannot be wholly tu«laim<d on fi-hbalU. Continual 
ichthyophagu leads to raving mad nr**. 

Sala uiary in America vol. li, ch, 7, p. 187. [T. BROS. ’65.] 

[< Gr. Ichthyopharjos , < Ichthys , fish, 4- phaqein , eat.] 

— lrli /, tliy-oi*h'n-Ki«»t, «. One who feeds on fish. 
lcli"t)iy-opli'»i*Kii*t. Icli"thy-opli'ii-goiis, a. De¬ 
vouring or subsisting upon fish; fish-eating. 

Ilo w»* no angler, though, for ■ proteatant, one of the most icthy- 
ophaym* of men. 

SOUTTIEY WtlUam Coicper vo^. I, ch. 6, p. 115. [ll. G. a. ’53.] 

I«*li*tliy-«>l>'*l-cla, ic'thi-ep'si-da, n. jl. Zool. A 
division of vertebrates without an amnlou or developed 
ftliantoia, and with gills persistent fir for aome time re¬ 
tained: including fish-like forms and amphibians. [< 
lciiTiiy- 4- fir. ofms, api>cnrnnce.] 

— leli^fhy-fip'slfl, lcli"tliy-oj»NI-<lai», a. & 
n. Ieli"fliy-op-slfl'l-nii, a. 

1 rli^tliy - f»p"ter- ysf'l - a, ic’thi-ap’terdj'i-a, p. pi. 
lle.rp. A Mesozoic order of synantosaurian reptiles with 
oaroccipitai and supratemporal hones and paddle-like 
limbs, the carpals and tarsals being little differcMhited 
from the metapo^lials. f< iciithyo- -f ( » r - pteryx 
{ptcryfj-\ wing, < petomat , fly.] 

— leli"f l»y-op v ler -3 g'l-n n, a. & v. 


typical of Ichthyorvithidae . 
nus found in the Ameri¬ 
can Cretaceous. [< icii- 
tiiy- 4- Gr. orris {ornitk-), 
bird J 

— I c h " t li y - o r ' n i - . /ct . 

I lien, n.pl. Ornith. An ex- ^ lebthyornla. 
tlnet order or gens of birds Skull, jaw, end part of cervical 
with biconcave vertebra? vertebra of Ichthyomis dispar. 
and soeketed teeth, Inelu- (About natural size, and as restored 
ding the ichthyorrtithidx hy I*rof. O. C. Marsh.) 
ich"!hy-or-nith'ic, a.— leli' / tliy-OY-nit1i'i-dft‘, n. 
pi. Ornith. A Cretaceous Tainlly or tootlied birds with bi¬ 
concave vertetme, socketed acute teeth, and tern-like form. 
Ieh"thy- or'ni - ich / 'tliy -or'ni - thid, ft.— 

icli^thy-or'iii-tlioid, a. & n. 
icir'ihy-o-snr'eo-lUet ete. See iciithyo-. 

Jc!i"tliy-o-Kaii'rl-a, ic'tbi-o-se'ri-a or-san'ri-a, n. pi. 
llerp. The Jchthyopterygia. — ]cli'l liy-o-*aiir, ft.— 
Icli^f Iiy-o-sau'rl-ari, a. & n. 

Icli^lhy-o-fsa i^rl-dte. ic'tlii-o B6'ri-dt or -scm'ri'de, 
ft. pi. llerp. A fnoiily of ichthyopterygians, especially 
those with the radius and ulna short and approximate, 
and teeth.—leli"tlij-o-»a«i'rltl, n.—lcli"tliy- 
o-sniFrold, a. 

lcli"tliy-o-t*aii / riiK, Ic'thl-o-sS'rus or -sau'rus, n. 
llerp. 1. [1-] A genus typical of Ichthyosaurldae. 2. 
[-hi, /rf.] A fossil reptile of this genus. Tbe ichthy¬ 
osauri were marine and of porpolse-like form with four 
paddle-llke limbs,an enormous head, long tall,and broad 

biconcave vertebra? -- - 

resembling those of | 
fishes. 

The Ichthyosaurus 
hnrl an enormous head, | 
with powerful jaws, fur¬ 
nished with nomeroni 
and stroog teeth. J. W. 

Dawson Earth and 
Man ch.9,p.2l3. [ll.’87.] 

[< ichtiiyo- 4~ Gr. An Ichthyosaurus (Ichthyosaurus 
eauro*, lizard.] communis ): restored. V«« 

leli'lliy-o'his, ic’thl-O'sis, n. Pathol. A hereditary 
skin-disease characterized by dry scaly or horny forma¬ 
tions on the surface, hot unattended by internal oisor- 
dcr. Called also fts/fskin disease, jx/mtjnne*disease. 

[< Gr. ichthys, fish.] — Ieli"tliy-ol'lc, a. 
icn^thy-ol'o-niy, etc. See ichtiiyo-. 
leli'iliyn, ic'tbis, n. [Gr.] Same as ichtiius. 

I'd-el, ft. Icicle. PniL. Soc. 

I'd-ele, ai'si-cl, ft. 1. A pendent mass or rod of ico 
formed by the freezing of dripping water. 

And icicles , like silver spike*, are set along the eaves. 

Alick Cahy The Old Homestead at. I. 
2. Her. A charge like a drop, or goutte, hnt reversed. 
[< AS. is-glcel , < fa. Ice, 4- (peel, icicle.] I'sl-clct. 

I'cl-4* leal, oi'si-cld, a. Coveretl with icicles. I'sl-clcdt. 
I'd- ly, oi'sl-li, adv. In an ley manner; frigidly. 
I'd-noKft, oi'si-nes, n. The state of being icy. I'i*y- 
IlChJsJ. 

I'diigr, oi'sing, n. A glazing or conting nf sugar, usu¬ 
ally mlxd with whiti* of egg, as on a cake; frosting. 
Ick'Vr, Ik'gr, «. (Scot.] A head of grain, 
lek'le, le’l, n. [Prnv. Fng.) An leleh'. 

I'eoii, oi'con or I'con, ft. [t'coN-Es nr iTons, pi.] I, 
An image or likeness; in the Greek Church, a holy 
picture, mosaic, or the like, 
especially one representing 
Christ, the Virgin, or some 
saint or martvr, often richly 
adorned with jewels, and 
commonly regarded as mi¬ 
raculous either in origin or 
In power. d'kon$; I'- 
kon;. 

There was ... In one of lhe 
churchea of I&him u very old 
ikon, or portrait of the Mother 
of God, which was reputed to have 
supernatural powers. 

„ kennan in Century Maga¬ 
zine July, ’88, p. 356. 

2. In scientific books, a 
printed plate, engraving, or 
illustration. 3. Logic . A 
r sign 


1-con'o-daMii, ai-cen'o-clazm, n. 1. The act or 
practise of image-breaking; especially, the destruction of 
pictures and Images In churches by the iconoclasts. 

The ooblest works of Asiatic architecture and of Greek sculpture 
perished by the same iconoelasm that shattered the humhle temple 
at which the peasant loved to pray, or the household gods which 
consecrated his home. 

Lecky Hist-. Eur. Morals vol. ii. ch. 4, p. ‘110. [a. ’73.] 
2. Figuratively, disregard of nr assault upon established 
opinions, belief’s, or institutions. 

Nothing is more admirable than a brave and necessary ieono- 
clastn , clearing the field for human progress, but nothing is more 
saddening. E. Eggleston in Century Magazine Oct., ’90, p. 807. 
[< icono- 4- Gr. klaD, break.] 
l-con'o-claKf, ai-con'o-clast, n. 1. An image-breaker. 
Specifically: JJ-] (I) One of the religious party In tbe 
Eastern Empire which In the 8lh and 9th centuries waged 
relentless war against icons and image-worshipers. 

The 8th century, the age of the Iconoclasts, had not been favour¬ 
able to literature. Isaac Taylor The Alphabet vol. ii, ch. 8, p. 
159. [K. P. * CO. *83.] 

(2) One of the Dutch Protestants who destroyed images 
in Roman Catholic churches In the 16th century. 2. One 
who assails traditional beliefs or institutions/ 

They were men of present valor, stalwart old iconoclasts. 

Lowell Present Crisis st. 16. 

[< icoxo- 4- Gr. klad , hreak.] 

— l-ooi»"o-ola*'ile, a. Of or pertaining to icooo- 
clasm; destructive to erroneous beliefs or ideas. 

The abolition appeal was essentially iconoclastic. 

G. W. cuans Eulogy on W endell Phillips p. 25. [h. ’84.] 
l-cou'o-grapli, ai-con'o-gryf, «. An image or like¬ 
ness of anything produced by the graphic or pliistic arts. 
[< icono- -f Gr. graphd, write.] 
l''eo-iiog/ra-i»liy, ctl'co-neg'ra-fl, n. [-piiies, ;>f.] 1. 
Art. The science of the description and study of point¬ 
ings sculptures, portraits, busts, statues, emblems, and 
symbolism; as, Christian iconography. The iconography 
of a celebrated person Is a description of all existing por¬ 
traits of him. 

Id classic iconography the Tritons, and in later art the Sirens, 
are represented half ti*h, half human. 

BaBING-GoclI) Curious Myths, Melusina p. 371. fa. Baoa. ’82.] 
2. A treatise on this subject; hence, a book containing 
an index to illustrations on a particular subject, as bot¬ 
any. 3. The art of illustration by figures: pictorial 
representation. 4, A picture or other representation, or 
a collection of representations. 

The inspection alone of those curious iconographies of temples 
and palnces. 

Burton Anat. Melancholy pt. ii, §2, mem. 4, p. 313. [j. w. m. ’57.] 
[< Gr. eikonographia, < eikdn (see icon); and see 
-GRAPHY.l — l''ro-n«>{j'ra*|>licr, n. One versed in 
Iconography.— l-con"o-"ru|>li'ic or -lc-al, a. 

The Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Dynasties were pe¬ 
culiarly prolific in icnnogmphic monuments. 


llustratioD. 3 
representation or 



sembling its object and An | Con t jj e R n gfio-Groek 
therefore standing for It. as Church, combined with 
a geometrical diagram. [L., Eellquary. (ClolsonnG 
< Gr. eikdn, image, < eoika, enamel of the 10th cen- 
be like.] tury.) 

Icon-, /Derived from L. icon (see icon): combining 
Icono-, ) forme.— i'eon-fam, n. [Rare.] A representa¬ 
tion nr portrayal, as by means of painting or description. 
Thi* was to introduce a new set of prophetical iconisms. 

Matthew,' Hknhy Commentary , Uev. vlll, 1. 
-I'con-lzri, rt. To mnke Into a likeness.—I-con'o- 
thile, i-ctm'o-iln"liwt, n. One who serves Images; an 
Inisgc-w'orshlper; Iconolatcr.— l"eo-iinl'n-ti‘i% ft. A 
worshiper of Images; an Idolater. — I"co-nol'ii-i ry, «. 

— l"c<i-iioiii'a-chy, n. Hostility to Icons and Iconola- 
try; leonoelasin. 

Nothing more excited the Indignation of the Prince of Orange 
than such senseless iconnmachy. 

Motley Dutch Republic vol. HI, pt. vi, ch. 1, p. 883. [ll. ’62.] 

— i /r co-noin'a-chnl, |"co - noin'l - cal, a.— i"cn- 
iiniH'n-cI]i*t, i"roo-o-innt'ic* «. Ilepresentlng 
words or Ideas hy means of pictures.— i"coii-u-iiint'i- 
clmu, l"eo-noi»h'i-ll»n», rt. [Hare.] A taste or 
Tondnesa for prints, pictures, or engravings.— i , 'co-m>ph'- 
I-li»t, n. 

I"coii-hii"II-< 1 j'p'llc, ai'con-an'li-dip'tlc, a. Giving 
two images of an object, one direct and the other re¬ 
versed: said of a kind of telescope. [< icon- 4 Gr. 
anti , against, 4- dyptd, dnek. < dyd, sink.] 
l-coii'lc, ai-cen'ic, a. I. Relating to or of the nature 
of an icon. 2. Relating to portraiture. 3. Art. Cus¬ 
tomary or conventional: applied originally to the por¬ 
trait statues of athletes who had been victorious in the 
contests, and inter to memorial busts, figures, or the 
like, made after conventional types. 

No douht th«*re i* a *neci«w of monumental anil iconic srulpture, 
memorial figure* and portrait busts, in which at all time* . . . 
honest workmen will achieve tolerable result*. 

EDMPNO Goskk in Century Magazine June, *83, p. 166. 
[< L. Iconicus, < Gr. eikonikos, copied, < eikOn; sec 
icon.] l-c«ii'lc-al*. 


% 



W INCH ELL l+eadinnites ch. 13, p. 200. [s. C. O. ’90.] 

r'co-iiol'o-jgy, oi’co nol'n-ji, n. 1 . The science of 

pictorial or emblematic representation. 2. A study or 
description of works of art, emblematic figures, and*the 
attributes of mythological personages. Sacred Iconologv 
deals with the attributes and artistic representation of 
jKTsona mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, the lives of 
saints, etc. [< Gr. eiknnnlogia, < eikdn (see icon); and 

Sec -OLOGY'.]- l"co-iit»l'o-5jl*I, n. 

I-eon"o-siln'Kl-on,Qi-con'o-ste'si enor-stQ'-,n. T-si-a, 
/^.] Gr. Ch. A stand nr desk set out on a saint’s day to 
support the icon nf the saint. [< icono- 4- Gr. stasis, a 
standing, < histhni, stand.] l-con"o-sf«Vl-n m;, 

l"v<>-no*'la-*lN, oi'[ftr l'jco-nes'tQ-sis, n. [-ses, /^.] 
Gr. Ch. The screen separating the sacristy, kema, and 
chapel of prothesis from the rest of the church. It 
reaches halt-way to the celling, or even higher, and haa 
doora opening into the different parts of the sanctuary. 
It corresponds to the altar-rails of the Western Church. 
[< icono- + Gr. stasis, standing.] l"co-iioj*'fast. 

leo*-. Derived from Greek eikosi, twenty: a combining 
form.—1 "co-Hn-col'lc, a. Pros. Composed of twenty 
members or series. Sec colon. ei"e»-Mi-eol'le;,— i"- 
co-Nnn'«lor. n. Pot. A plant of the class Jcosundria. 

— l"eo-*nn'drl-n, «. pi. Hot. The 12th class In the 
Llnaean artificial system of plants, 
embracing those with 20 or more un¬ 
connected stamens Inserted on the 
calyx. — i"eo-an ii'ilrou*, i "co- 
m» ii'd ri-nn, a. Having 20 or more 
perlgynous stamens.— iVo-snlie, ft. 

’them. An organic crystalline eom- 
ound (Cjolle). derived variously, as 
oy fractionating paratlln Troin hrowm ... ^ 

coal, ci'co-snuet; ci'ko-siinet. 

— i"co-NH-«eiii'ie, a. Ibos. Con- of Blackberry, 
talnlng twenty morse,units of tlme,seinela,or normal shorts. 
See semeion; SKMIC. H"l-0-NH-M*IH'il*t.-Ucn'Hi-llIl, 
a. Of or pertaining to the number twenty; as, the icosian 
gsime. so called because of its twenty goals or stations.— 
i-coN'i-nene, n. A liquid hydrocarbon (C 20 H 38 ) e octal nod 
In ozokerlt. ei-kos'y l-oiiet. 

l" 4 *o-«H-lic'«lron,oi'co- 8 U-hi'(lr$n, ft. A solid bounded 
by 20 plune faces. [< Gr. eikosaeth'on , < eikosi, twenty, 
4- hedra, seat, < til, sit.] rVo-**l-lie'ilron/. 

Phrases:—regii In r ico*u1ici)roti, one of the five reg- 
nlar solids houndwl by 2 U equilateral triangles.— t rimen- 
ted i,, a solid formed by so cutting off the vertices of the 
regular Icosahedron that the original races are reduced to 
regular hexagons. 

— l"«*o-sia-Iie'dral, l"eo-«l-lic'ilral, a. 

I"co-*l-do"ilec-a-li«*'4lroii, Qi’co si-dO'dee a-ht'- 

dr§n, n. Geom. A solid bonnded by 20 triangles and 12 
pentagons, formed by cutting down tbe vertices of tbe 
regular icosahedron until the original edges are obliter¬ 
ated. [< Gr. eikosi, twenty, 4- dddeka (see dodeca-) 4- 
htdra, base, < hezomai, eit.J 

I"eo-f<l-lel"ra-lie'd roil, Qi'co- 8 i-tct'rQ-hIMr 9 n, ft. 
('rystal. An isometric holohedron included under 24 
similar and equal trapeziform faces; a trapezohedron; a 
tetragonal trisoctahedron. f< Gr. ciAori, twenty, 4- tet- 
tares, four, 4- hedra, base, 4- hezomai, sit.] 

I'Vow-le'l-cla*, ai'c«s-tIM-dt or rcos-te'i-dd, n. pi. Ic.h. 
A family of scombroidean fishes, especially those with a 
flaccid skin, uuurmed opercular bones, and thoracic ven¬ 
tral tins: including deep-sea species found off the Cali¬ 
fornia coast. I-cos'te-n *, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. eikt), give 
way, 4 - osteon, bone.] 

— l-eos'lc-ld, l-eos'lc-ohl, a. & n. 


mi = out, «I1; In f<r«d, lfi = fatwre; c = k; cliureli; dli = the; go, sing, i»«k; so thin; zli = azure; F. boil, dune. <, from; t, obsolete; J, variant. 
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Ic*. A snfllx. plural in form, but singular in sense, 
modeled on the Greek neuter plural -ika, and denoting 
an art or a science; as, metaphysics, hydstatic*, [IT 
of -ic.] As between -ic and -uv, four cases arc to he dis¬ 
tinguished: ( 1 ) When the singnlar form only Is used; 
as, music. (2) When the plural form only is used as a 
singular; as, hydrostatics, mathematics. (3) When both 
the singnlar and plural forms arc used in the same sense 
as the singnlar (the singular form following the German 
tendency), nr with a tendency to confine the singular to 
the philosophy of a subject and the plural to its science; 
as, e-dhetic, esthetics, metaphysic, metaphysics. See 
these words. (4) When both the singular and plural 
forms are used, but in different senses; as, physic, a med¬ 
icine; physics, a science. 

Ir-fer'ic, ic-tcr'ic. I. a. 1. Affected with jaundice. 

2. Preventive of jaundice. le-ter'le-ali. II. n. A 
remedy for jaundice. [< L. ictericus, < Gr. ikterikos, 
< xkteros, jaundice.] 

Ic-ter'I-diU, ic-ter'i-di or *de, n. pi. Ortdlh. An 
American family of oscine birds, especially those having 
9 primaries and conoid bill without notch or bristles at the 
gape, as in the American blackbirds and orioles. [< 
iCTEnrs.] — le'lcr-id, n. See Ulus, under oriole. 
Ic"fer-rua»,ic*tgr-ai'nIor -I'ne, n. id. Omith. A sub¬ 
family of Icteridse having bill not decurved, commis¬ 
sure straight, and tail rounded; American orioles or 
hangnests.— Ic'ter-lii(c\ 1 . a. 1 . Having a yellow 
coloration. 2. Of or jiertainlng to the lcteiddse or 
(specifically) the Icterinae. 11. n. One of the Icterinse. 
Ic'tcr-old, ic'tgr-eid, a. i. Med. Same as ictkui- 
tious. 2. Of or pertaining to the Icteridve. [< icterus 
-4- -OID.] 

Ic'fer-iiN, ic'tgr-us, n. 1 . Jaundice. 2. [1-] Omith. 
A genus typical of Icteridse. 3. Hot. Yellowness iu the 
leaves of plants, as wheat and the vine, caused by pro¬ 
tracted wet and cold weather: distinguished from chloro¬ 
sis. [L. (< Gr. ikteros ), jaundice, a yellow bird.] 

— ion*, a. Having the color of the skin 
when affected by jaundice; yellow. 

ie'tle, ic'tic, a. As though produced by a blow; sudden; 

abrupt; striking. [< L. ictus; see ictus.] 
lc'lld(e« ic'tid, n. An nrctlctme carnivore (genus Arctldis 
or Ictides), as the binturong. [< Gr. iktis, yellow* 
breasted marten, eidos; sec -oid.] 

ic'ti-o-bai'nt or -bt'ne, n. pi. Jch. A 
subfamily of catostoinoid fishes with a long dorsal fin 
and carp*likc body; carp-suekere or buffalo-fishes. See 
illus. under buffalo- risit. Ic-ll'o-httK, n. (t.g.) [< 
Gr. ichthys, fish, + boas, ox.]-— lc-f l'o-i>iu(e, a. & n. 
Ic'tiiM, ic'tus, n. 1. Med. A stroke or blow. Specif¬ 
ically: (1) The pulsation of an artery. (2) The sting of 
an insect. 2. Class. Pros. A stress of voice or rhyth¬ 
mic accent that distinguishes one part of a metrical 
foot from another. The ictus is usually marked in rhyth¬ 
mic schemes by a stroke ('), and In classic verse It com¬ 
monly fell on a long syllable. It had nothing to do with 
written accent. See arsis. 

The Dimes thesis ami arsis came from the practice of marching 
or of beating time with the foot. The Greeks used them [thus].. . . 
In modern usage (which follows later Roman writers) they are 
commonly, but perversely, interchanged; arsis beiog used for the 
fWns*part, and thesis for the other. HADLEY AND ALLEN Greek 
Grammar , Urrsi^cfifion app. p. 336. (a. b. co. ’84.] 

The ayllahle on which the emphasis falls i* called the Arsis. The 
Arsis is often cal led the metrical ictus, or merely the ictus. KOHNEB 
Gr. Gram. tr. by Edwards and Taylor, § 349, p. 574. (A. ’53.] 

3. In modern verse, a metrical stress or accent falling on 
a word or syllable; a verse-accent, as in “There lived' a 
singr'er in France' of old' by the tide'less. dol'orous, mid'- 
lana eeaV’ [L., < ictus, pp. of ico , strike.] 

— ictus snngninIs, apoplexy.— 1 , molls, sunstroke. 
I'cy, ai'ei, a. [i'ci-ek; i'ci-est.] 1. Of, pertaining to, 

resembling, abounding in, or covered with ice; frozen; 
frigid. I 

Geology show* the old drift-gravelB to belong to times when the 
glacial or icy period with its arctic climate wa» passing, or had 
passed away, iu Europe. Tylor Anthrojxd. ch. 1, p. 30. {a. *81.] 
2 . Hence, figuratively, marked by coldness of manner, 
aspect, etc.; chilling; frigid; as, an icy reception. 

Have a care. Rosalia; there is no specie* of detraction more hard 
and cutting than an icy negative. 

W. ALLSTON Monaldi ch. 3, p. 47. [T. A F. ’56.] 
1<1 J , id, it. A small European cvprinoid fish ( Leuciscus 
idus) of which the orf is a domesticated variety. IdeJ. 
id 2 , n. Biol. One of the series of ancestral plasms re¬ 
garded as comixwing the idants. 

-Id, suffix. Formerly -ide: used (1) in adjectives of Latin 
origin; ( 2 ) in chemistry, to form names of compounds. 
[< L. -idus.] 

I’d, aid. A contraction of (1) 1 would, (2) I had. 
i'dn .1 ol'da, n. Theos. One of the three supersensitive cur¬ 
rents Id man (the others being pingala and sushumna) 
which are essential to Ills existence. They play up ana 
down the splnsl column In the astral body. 

1-dic'au, ai-di'an or t-de'on, a. Of or pertaining to 
Mount Ida near Troy or to Mount Ida in Crete. 

— the iil.enn mot her, the goddess Cybcle, who had a 
sanctuary oil the Phrygian Ida. See Cy bele. 

I-da'll*au,ai-dS'li-au or i-dg']i-an, a. Myth. Belong¬ 
ing to or inhabiting Idalia or ldalium in Cyprus, a town 
sacred to Aphrodite (Venus). 

I'danf, oi'dont, n. Biol. One of the nuclear rods re¬ 
garded as a factor in heredity. [Cp. mono an.] 
i-dc'a, ai-dl'o, n. I. Any product of mental apprehen¬ 
sion or activity, considered as an object of knowledge or 
thonght; knowledge, in the loosest and widest sense. 

The word idea ,... I think, wrvea be*t to atand for whatsoever 
Is the object of the understanding when a man think*. 1 have 
used it to expreM whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, specie*, 
or whntever it it which the mind can be employed about io thinking. 

Locke Essays, Human Understanding bk. i,ch. 1, p. 28. [K. s.j 
2. A conception or notion in the stricter sense, but more or 
less fanciful, imperfect, or vague, accompanied by a be¬ 
lief; a notion, supposition, or impression; as, he conceived 
the idea that his children hated him; 1 have an idea that 
it can be done. 3. Any conception or object occupying 
the mind, or desired or aimed at; especially, a conception 
of purpose or plan of action; contemplated performance 
or procedure; us, he went to Londou with the idea of 
going into business there. 

Kiog Richard . . . was a strong, restless, burly man, with one 
idea always in hts head, and that the very troublesome idea of 
breaking tne heads of other men. 

Dickens Child's Hist. Eng. ch. 13, p. HO. [C. A II ] 


1. A conception of that which is perfect or supremely ex¬ 
cellent or desirable; a standard of excellence; ideal; es¬ 
pecially, a conception of or belief in some standard of 
right or abstract principle to be realized in conduct; as, 
my idea of beauty presupposes virtue; the American idea 
of government; to fight for an Idea. 

It U in formative ideas — those which are not mere images or 
transcripts, but types or ideals — that we must look for the chief 
iui]K‘Uing powers of history. Robert Flint Philos, of History 
bk. ii, ch. 13, p. 5X3. [w. b. ’74.] 

We may die, hut the idea live* forever. Liberty, equality, and 
fraternity must come. 

Kingsley Alton Locke ch. 37, p. 403. [MACM. ’77.] 
5. A mental image, picture, or representative of a sensi¬ 
ble object, especially an object of sight; hence, the men¬ 
tal representation or notion of any spiritual and unpic- 
tnrable object; as, an idea of a house; an idea of hope; 
an idea of causation or being. G. Philos. (1) In Pla¬ 
tonic thought, an immaterial pattern furnishing the arche¬ 
type of all the objects existing or in any natural class, of 
which the objects are but imjierfect copies, and from 
which they derive their being. Called also Platonic idea. 

Seneca considered ideas, according to Pinto. as the eternal ex¬ 
emplars of things, Cicero as their form, . . . Aristotle as substance*; 
and in the middle ages aod in our day they are general notion*. 

K.-F. Coca6. Philos, p. 223. [Sll. A CO. ’78.] 
(2) In the Cartesian and Scottish schools, the immediate 
knowledge in consciousness; the innnediute and direct 
mental product of knowing, as present in consciousness, 
as distinguished from the object of knowledge and the act 
or process of knowing. (3) In the sensational scheme of 
Hume and his followers, the impressions of sensation, 
either as original or as reproduced and elaborated by as 


whether a concrete object or a mere conception: as, 
Washington is my ideal of a patriot; the Venus of Milo 
is an ideal of grace; I expect never to reach my ideal of 
comfort. 2. That which exists only in imagination, 
fancy, or idea; a conception beyond realization; as, the 
perfect circle is an ideal only. 

Something of the imaginative principle the power of goingont 
of one’s self, and forgetting the actual in the ideal — . . . mud be 
brought into the being of him who would catch all the inspiration 
of the place [Rome], <i. S. Hillard Six Months in Italy vol. i, 
eh. 8, p. 2U4. [T. A K. ’54. j 

Synonyms: archetype,Idea,model, original, pattern, pro¬ 
totype, standard. The archetype la the primal form, actual 
or imaginary, according to which aDy existing thing Is con¬ 
structed; the prototype lias or baa had actual existence; In the 
derived sense, as In metrology, a prototype may not be the 
original form, but one having equal authority with that as a 
standard. An ideal may be primal, or may be slowly devel¬ 
oped even from failures and by negations; an MeoMsmeaDt 
to be perfect, not merely the thing that has been sttained or 
is to be attained, but the bcRt conceivable thing that could by 
possibility be attained. The artist’s ideal is bis own meDtal 
linage, of which bis finished work is but an imperfect ex¬ 
pression. The original \s the first specimen, good or bad; the 
original of a master is superior to all copies. The standard 
may be below the ideal. The ideal Is imaginary, and ordi¬ 
narily unattainable; the standard Is concrete, and ordinarily 
attainable, belnga measure to which all else of Its kind must 
conform; as, th c standard of weights and measures, of corn, 
or of cotton. Tbe idea of virtue is the mental concept or 
image of virtue in general; th e ideal of virtue is the men¬ 
tal eoneept or Image of virtue In Its highest conceivable 
perfection. See example; idea.— Antonyms: achieve¬ 
ment, act, attainment, development, doing, embodiment, 
execution, fact, incarnation, performance, practise, reality, 
realization. 


soclation. (4) In the Kantian and transcendental schools, l-de'ai-Isiin, oi-dl'al-izm, n. I. Philos. The doctrine 


a conception of reason that precedes dik! transcends ex- 
]K’rience and renders experience possible; intuition. 

Plato considered 1 deas as th cetera si and immaterial forms 
of r 11 material things. Kant and Cousin, in treating them 
as the primitive element of intelligence —not its products — 
have modified and developed the Platonic doctrine of innate 
Ideas into the modern doctrine of Intuitions. 

(5) In Hegelianism, the absolute truth of which aii phe¬ 
nomenal existence is the expression; with the definite 
article, the Absolute. 7. Mus. The subject or theme 
which is the groundwork of the various parts of a music¬ 
al composition. [L., < Gr. idea, form, < idein , see.] 
Synonyms: apprehension, archetype, belief, conceit, 
concept, conception, design, fancy, ideal, image, imagina¬ 
tion, impression, Judgment, model, notion, opinion, pattern, 
plan, purpose, sentiment, supposition, theory, thought. An 
ideals, etymologlcslly, an image. The word originally sig¬ 
nified t he archetype or primal image which the Platonic phi¬ 
losophy supposed to be the model or pattern that existing 
objects Imperfectly embody. This high sense has nearly dis¬ 
appeared from the word idea, and has been largely appro¬ 
priated by ideal, though something of the original meaning 
still appears when In theological or philosophical language 
we speak of the ideas of God. The present popular use of 
idea coincides with the primitive sense at hut a single point 

— that an idea is mental as opposed to anything substantial 
or physical; thus, almost any mental product may now be 
called an idea. See conception; fancy; ideal; thought. 

— Antonyms: actuality, fact, reality, substance. 
Phrases;— nhsoluic i<h*n, the idea of existence or 

being considered as tbe aource of every form and mode of 
entity: a Hegelian conception. — nrelillee i mile I., a 

f ilan or outline according to which some science or art or 
mportant work is developed and constructed. —do ini- 
uniit i,, sec dominant.— iniintc I* Philos. 1. An 
idea or belief not derived from experience, but native to the 
mind, so that in connection with experience it springs up 
either Instinctively or intuitively. *£* The Platoolc Idea. 
Sec idea, 6 (1).— Ilit* bn re i„ the mere suggestion, hlot, 
IntlniRtion, etc., of a tiling; as, he was shocked nt the bare 
idea of the action.—the i.t [Colloq. | rii exclamation 
expressing Indignation, surprise, contempt, deprecation,etc. 
Derivatives : — t-de'nrd, a. Having ideas.— I"- 
Producing ideas.— I-do'H-Ie**, a. 
’<le'aI, ai-df'al, a. I. Consisting of, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or existing in ideas; conceptional; meu- 
tal; of or pertaining to an ideal or the ideal. 

The imagination is the ideal faculty, that which perceives ideal*, 
and helps ns to realize them. 

J. F. Clarke Self~Culture lect. viii, p. 175. [o. a co. *80.] 


Any work of art which represents, not a material object, but the i.dc'ai-l*! ai-dPal-ist n 

nantol a vnntorl* i .*hin l’r. tka nrlmarc ennea of . . . * 


that in external perceptions the objects immediately 
known are ideas and Ideas only; the system that explains 
the phenomenal universe by referring it to idea in one or 
other of its forms. It takes various forms as determined 
by the view of what that idea is. 

According to realism there arc three positively distinct 
things Implied and Involved io any act of vision, »s Id see¬ 
ing a book: a hook, the imnge or apprehension of that book, 
and an apprehending mind, ego, or self. Idealism has vari¬ 
ous ways of defiling with these three fsets. (1) Subjective 
idealism (Flehte) teaebes that the book and the image are 
one thing, and that all that Is perceived is slmplva modific a¬ 
tion of the mind. (2) Objective idealism teaches that tbe 
book and the mind are existences equally real or ideal, but 
that they are manifestations of an objective fact of some 
kind, Sehelllng holding that they are simply nmu 1 festal Iona 
of the absolute t Ulentism ). (3> Absolute Idealism teaches 
that the only thing really pereeived Is tbe idea or relation 
of which the mind and the book are but two terms aud to 
which Idea or relation they owe all the reality they have — 
Hegelianism bolding that r 11 phenomena and existences re¬ 
sult ultimately from the selGdevelopment of one absolute 
thought or idea, the thought of being or entity. The modi¬ 
fications of Idealism are numerous, and they have all been 
more or less Influenced by Platonism. 

It seem* then, that we are clear of idealism: for if we trust our 
faculties when they reveal a world of persons likv> ourselves, why 
shonld we not trust them when thev reveal a world of things ? 

B. P. Bow.ve Metophysics pt. iii, ch. 8, p. 458. ’S2. 1 

But speaking of idealism in itself.it is ao uophilosophic system. 
Rod, in the end, has r dangerous tendeoey. Its radical vie*-' lies in 
maintaining that certain things, which we intuitively know or be¬ 
lieve to be real, are oot real. 

MeCosil Intuitions pt. iii, bk. i. ch. 3, p. 329. [C. A BROS. ’72.] 

2. The quest of the ideal; the habit of forming ideals and 
of striving after their realization. 

All the wonder and idealism and devotion of a girl's earlr love. 

William Black Daughter of Heth ch. 41. p. 249. tH. ’77.] 

3. Art. The endeavor to attain perfection by improving 
and uniting in one form all tbe best qualitiee’to be found 
in different individual forms. 

Phrases: — Ilerkelenu i<lenii*in, the doctrine that 
the universe consists of the thoughts of God, which are ap¬ 
prehended by human beings as objects and events —cos. 
inothctic i,, tbe doctrine that ibe human mind immedi¬ 
ately perceives obIv ideas or representations, but which vet 
allows a universe of things beyond these ideas: a phrase* of 
Sir William Hamilton’s.— egotistic I., cgolistien I i., 
the doctrine that external things are tbe ideal produets of 
every human mlod In its perception of them. 


mental conception of a material ohject, ia in the primary sense of 
the word ideal. 

Rusklv in True and Beautiful, Ideal p. 34. ]w. a a. 70.] 

Beauty distinguished in respect to the idea revealed [is] . . . 

Ideal Beauty. Day Aesthetics hk. ii, ch. 1, p. 60. [C. C. O. 72.] 

2. Conceived as perfect, supremely excellent, or very 
dcsirabic; as, ideal conduct; an ideal home. 

Prometheus . The ideal beauty 
Which the creative faculty of mind 
Fashionsand follows io « thousand shapes 
More lovely than the real. 

Longfellow Masque of Pandora pt. JJL 

3. Existing only in imagination, fancy, or Idea - of such 
perfection ns to be practically unattainable; Yieionary; 
fanciful: imaginary: opposed to real; as, an ideal com¬ 
monwealth; ideal happiness. 

But Mercy gave, to charm the sense of woe, 

Ideal peace, that truth could ne’er bestow. |"dC-aI / I-tV, fli*de-al'i-ti, n. [-TIES. 

Campbell Pleasures of Hope pt. i, at. 27. '-* w -* ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 


One wbo idealizes, or 


4. Art. Exceeding ordinary reality: freed from cont- 
monplaccness or mrossnees; refined and imaginative; 
as, an ideal portrait; ideal form. 5. Philos. Pertaining 
to’thc doctrine of idealism. 6. Math. That can not be 
actually represented on a diagram, or tliat has no real 
place In the system under consideration; as, an ideal 
bitangent (a real line touching a curve at two imaginary 
points); an ideal number (a complex number from an¬ 
other system introduced as a factor of a number which 
is prime so far as the system under consideration is con¬ 
cerned). [OF. (F. ideal j, < LL. idealis , < L. idea; sec 

IDEA.] 

Synonyms: fancied, fanciful, imaginary, unreal, vision- . 
ary. See perfect. Compare synonyms for ideal, w.— * 
Antonyms : actual, material, palpable, physical, real, sub-1 
stantlal, tangible, visible. 

Oompounda:— i-de'n hre'nl, a. Partaking of both the 
Ideal and tbe real: pertaining to ideal.realism.— l-de'ul* 
ri>'nl-i*iii. n. Philos. A doctrine that allows tbe positive 
teachings of idealism with respeet to the nature of thought 
and knowledge, and bolds also that time, space, and tbe 
universe have an existence apart from mental conceptions 
and cognitions: a feeble reaction against idealism. 

-ile'nl, n. i. That which is conceived or tnken as a 
standard of excellence’ or ultimate object of attainment, 


seeks an ideal or ideal conditions. 

Grief too will make u* idealists. Emerson Essays, Erj>erience 
in second series, p. 46. [H. M. A CO. ’90.j 

2. A believer in the doctrine of idealism. 

The dispute between the idealist and the realist in oo war con¬ 
cerns the phenomenal world. For both alike phenomena hiive bo 
external cause; and the same phenomena may exist for both and iu 
the same order. Bowne Metaphysics pt. iii, ch. 3, p. 452. [H. ’82.] 

3. A poetical or romantic person, 
bdc^ald^llc, oi-di‘al-ls'tic, a. Of or pertaining to 

Idealism or the idealists; tending to or striving after 
idealism or the ideal. 

The scheme iSpioota’e] leans over, according to the needs of 
the context, now to the materialistic, and now to the idealistic 
side. M ARTINEAtr Types of Ethical Theory vol. i, bk. 1, branch ii, 
ch. 3, p. 324. [MACM.^Sej 

. „ _ . The con¬ 

dition or character of being ideal, unreal, or imaginary; 
also, an imaginary perfect object; an ideal. 

The reason why the doetriue of the ideality of time had seemed 
a hard doctrine . . . was that . . . [it] affected inner experience of 
which time is the form. 

Caikd Kant vol. i, bk. i, cb. 2, p. 302. [MACM. ’89.] 

His life was devoted to reducing his idealities to realities. 

J. T. Morse, Jr. Thomas Jefferson ch. 1, p. 15. [h. m. a co. ’87.] 
2. The power or tendency to form ideals; imagination: 
in phrenology, the faculty that gives a sense of beautv 
in tnings or thought; taste. 

Illustration* . . . bring into piny the imaginative faculty, which 
i* only another name for ideality. 

H. W. Beecher Yale Lectures lect. vil. p. 159. [J. a. F. 72.] 
•tle'al-lze, I oi-di'ol-oiz, r. [-ized; -i'zixg.] I. t. 
de'al-lfco, f To render ideal; make to conform to some 
mental or imaginary standard, as of perfection, grace, 
bcaoty, or form; specifically, in art, to interpret with 
refined feeling; exult; spiritualize. 

II. i. To form ideals. 

While other art* must change and change, the pure office of 
poetry is ever to idealize aud prophesv of the unknown. 

E. C. STEnMAN UiWorfua /Wfsch. 1, p. 16. [O. A C<V 7#.] 

— i-<li‘"nl-|.zu'tlou or -sa'llou, I-dc'al- 
l"zer or -I"nor, n. 


sofu, <lrra, ask; nt, fare, accord; element, j»r = over, eight, e = usage; tlu, machine, j ss renew; obey, no; not, uor, atom; full, rule; but, bftrn; aisle; 
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i-de'n l-l y , al-dUal-i, adr. 1. Conformably toan ideal. 

The ideally perfect *cAiou m one which i* fully adequate to the 
porpooe in hand, and at the same time involves no unnecessary ex¬ 
penditure of force. SULLY Teacher's HancDbdbk of Psychol. 
ch. 19, p. 375. tA. ’87.) 

2 . In idea; mentally; intellectually. 

The agreement of several phenomena, bound together with a fu¬ 
ture determinate phenomenon, sopposes a cause in which that fu¬ 
ture phenomenon is ideally represented. 

Janet Final Causes tr. by Affleck, bk. i, ch. 1, p. 61. [s. ’83.1 
ai-di'al-nes, /?. The state of being ideal 
or connected with the ideal; Ideality. 

The direct result of these associations [about sound-signs] in the 
case of Chaucer, and of all old poets in one’s own language, is to in¬ 
crease the idealness of the poem. 

Sidney Lanier in The Independent [New York] Nov.26,’91, p. 6. 
i^ile-nl'o-gy, etc. Same as ideology, etc. 
l-<le'me, ai-df'et, r. [ a'ted; a'ting.] I. t. I. [Rare ] 
Ta produce aa a representative image or idea; recall in 
the farm of an Idea. 


§91 

known. *1. Specifically, the state of being what is as¬ 
serted or claimed: as, to prove one's identity. [< LL. 
identitas, < identicus; see identical.] 

Phrases : — numerical ar individual identity, 
literal sameness; the relation of everything that exists or 
that can exist to Itaelf, aa being Itself. —personal L, the 
continued existence of s rations) being as the same person. 
— principle or low of i. (Logic), the principle tbstevery¬ 
thing la fdentlcal with Itself, or Is whst It Is, and this may 
be affirmed of It; the first of the fundamental laws of 
thought, formulated: A Is A; or A = A; or, whatever Is, Is. 

Idea*. Derived from Greek idea , an idea (see idea): a 
combining form.— l"de-og'e-ny, n. The science of the 
origin of ideas. — i"de-o-gen'i*o-nl, a.— i"de-a-ino'« 
tion, n. Physiol. Unconscious muscular movement 

prompted by an Idea. —i"<le-o-mo'ior, 

consciously by an idea: a term " ' ‘ J 

ter to certain bodily motions. - . _ _ _ T . 

power of conceiving or farming mental Images; Imagina¬ 
tion— i"de-o-prnx'iMt* n. [Rare.] One who Is bent an 
realizing an Idea. 


idiot} pe 

Synonyms: fatuity, fallv, foolishness. Imbecility, Inca¬ 
pacity, senselessness, stupidity. Imbecility la a condition 
of mental weakness, which may or may not be aa complete 
as that of idiocy, but Is at least such as to Incapacitate for 
the serious duties of life. Incapacity, or lack of legal quali¬ 
fication far certain acts, necessarily results from imbecility , 
but may also result from other causes, as age, sex, insanity. 
Idiocy or imbecility Is weakness of mind, while Insanity is 
disorder or abnormal action of mind. Folly and foolishness 
denote a want of mental and often of moral balance. Fa¬ 
tuity Is sometimes used as equivalent to idiocy , but more 
frequeotly signifies conceited and excessive foolishness or 
folly. Stupidity ranges all the way from dillness and slow¬ 
ness of mental action to absolute imbecility.— Antonyms: 
acuteness, astuteness, brilliancy, common sense, Intelli¬ 
gence, sagacity, sense, soundness, wisdom. 

■ /I ! * . One’s private mark or 

I DIO- -f -GnAPH.] 

. . Of the nature of an idio- 

graph or trade-mark. ld"l-o-srnpIi'ic-al$. 
iiR'i-n-liyp'no-l isni, id"i-o)'a-f ry, etc. See imo-. 


nsclous muscular movement gence, sagacity, sense, soundnesi 
e-o- i no'tor, a. Caused no- ld'l-o-gru i>h, id'J-o-grof, n. 

!: i - s Wc d .J; y .p f> . r nJ,f;S‘ r ^ < 1 

nlng mental Images; Imaglna-_ 


When wp change our perceptions into ideas, or ideate our intui- I'de-o-Kra )>)», ai'd§-o-grgf or ld'§- (xm), n. A picture, * d'i-oiii, id'i-tim, n. 1. A use of words peculiar to a 

%na wu »<.•»{» o ifirl Rfil A** ni/vn a# Ati Mi.- . *1,. _TYft ft 1 0 71 I fl f* I fl 71 <T IT O tVtl AOUOol oil rr if if Ra q r\ C 1 o vm n 


tlona, we retain only what we attend to. 

Porter Human Intellect pt. Hi, ch. 2, p. 287. [s.J 
2+. To form in idea; fancy. 

II. i. To shape ideas.— l"<le-a'llon, n.— 
l)t>n-nl, a.-l-<le / ft*llv(e, a. 
i-tle'nte, ai-df'et or -£t, a . Produced bv and realizing an 
idea; int he Platonic philosophy, caused by the operation 
of an archetypal form In Its influence on matter. 

1 -<!e'nle, n. The object corresponding to an idea: so 
distinguished by those who regard the object not simply 


symbol, or sign of an object thought of; the graphic rep¬ 
resentation of a thought; especially, a compound pho¬ 
netic and hieroglyphic sign; as, the Chinese ideographs. 

We behold groups of what are called in Egyptology ’ideo¬ 
grams that ia to say, pictures of objects arranged for the pur¬ 
pose of conveying sequences of Ideas, but without any of the cou¬ 
nting links whirl 


netting links which language supplies. A 
Pharaohs and Fellahs ch. 7, p. 237. [it. ’92.] 


[< ii>eo- -f- Gr. graphd, write.] Pde*o*graiu^. 

There are two kinds of ideograms: (1) Pictures, or actual repre¬ 
sentations of objects; (2) Pictorial symbols, which are used to sug* 


particular language, especially if it be an irregularity; a 
form of speech characteristic of a writer or a tongue. 

Every language, more especially tbe English, has its frfiowis, 
which we should not register, with grammarians and lexicogra- 

E hers, among its irregularities, but, with poets and orators, num- 
nu luc W u- er amf>n k itj * beauties. Colman The Gentleman No. 3. 

fies. Amelia”#. "ed wards 2. A peculiar speech or jargon; a language or dialect 

used by a special class; as, the Gipsy idiom. 3, The 
peculiar genius or spirit of a language. 


as perceived, blit as the product of perception. Bentatton* of objects; (2) Pictorial symbols, which are used to sug. 

I'd nil, ai'dem or T'dem. [L.1 The same: need largely AND faoWAM> Manual of Phonog- 

in n.f. rt nrf^ tn sntlinritmR ritod indirmtincr the vnlifmP rapatf intro., p. i. |P. I. 8o.j 


in references to authoritiee cited, indicating the volume, 
record, or the like, last cited: abbreviated id. 

— l"«l«’in-fA'cleii4)* a. Math. In multiple algebra, re¬ 
maining uochanged when multiplied by a certain basis.— 
i"«lc»»i-fn'ci« , ut. a. Math. Giving itself as a product 
when used as multiplier of a certain basis.— i "dr in-fur'« 
lor, n. Math. A quantity or symbol that remains 
changed when multiplied hy Itself. — i-dcm'ixi-trut. 
Remaining unchanged when multiplied Into itself, aa unity 
In ordinary algehra. 

l-tleti'i Ic-nl, ai-den'tic-a], a. I. Absolutely the same, 
as id essence or in all respects: the very same; one and 
the same: as, this is the identical volume from which he 
read; the identical sjrot 

To rsiw. with titling observance*, over tbe ruins of the historic 


[< LL. idioma , < Gr. idiOnui , < idios, one’s own.] 


— I^de-o-arrapli'li* (xm), a.— l"de-o-grn.|>Ii'- Synonyms: see lanouaoe. 

Ic-aJ, a.— I"ile-o-Krni>li'Ic-nl-ly, adv. — i"de- l<i"i-o-itiat'lr, 


o-^rapli'les, n. A mode of writing with ideographic 
signs.— r'tle-oar'rn-pli j', n . The graphic represen¬ 
e'- tation of Ideas by symbolic characters, 
un- |^|(>.o|'o*glhl, ai'dg-el'o-jist or id'g-, n. 

G tv ; versed In the science of ideas; a theorist, oi 


. id*i-o-mat'ic, a. 1. Full of idiom; pe¬ 
culiar to or containing idiom; especially, vernacular; as, 
idiomatic English. 

The Scottish character has a strong, terse, idiomatic way of 
expressing itself. 

Paxton Hooo Scottish Characteristics ch. 10, p. 175. [f. a w.) 
2. Peculiar to n certain language or dialect; dialectal. 
[< Gr. idi&matikos, < ididina; see idiom.] 

m»il'le-nl£.— ItI"I-o-niRl'le-nI-ly, adv. 


One who ie 

- —, _, or an advocate 

of some ideas In Ideology; especially, an idealist. 

The loss of tho American Colonies was caused by the submission 
of the Parliament aad nation to men of theory rather tuan of . -- i -_ -- -.- T . 

praotiee; ideologists, m Napoleon called them; doctrinaires, to Id"i-o-lllor'phic» id"I-oi>li'n-iimis, elc. See IDIO-. 

usetbem^eracxpn^ion . _ 1 <1 "1-o-pnI li'le, id'l-o-path'ic, a. Pathol. Oforper- 

C. I). ^ oncb t onstituttonal Ihst. Eng. ch. 3, p. 80. [il §2.J tainlng to idinpathy, or n primary morbid condition. 

fortress Samterl. the identical bag which had waved over it dnr- v . 1*1 ll Cl'lC* I ij ' l-0-|»n t ll 'ly-1* IL 

ing it* first bombardment. (;rkeley imrr/caa Conflict vol. li, I ile-ol o*^,j , ai dg-ol o-ji (xm), fi. The science that —i*l"i-o-pfi-t liet'ic-nl-ly or «pntli'ie-o 1 -Jv» adv. 
ch. 35. p. 7 «7. [o. d. e. a ex). *67.] treats;Of the history and evolution of human ideas: a name I cl -I ll y, id'i-op'a-thi, n. [-tiiies, pt.] 1. Pa- 

' m * • ’* ' ... - .... - ... e8|>ecially need by the sensatioual school of Condillac. fA(^.Aprimarydisease;diseasenotgeneratedbyorde- 

Yoa are giving me the ideology of the law of nature. Blaixe pending on any other. 2t. A peculiar or individual 
Ticenty Years of Congress vol. i, ch. l, p. 6 . [b. p. co. *84.) characteristic or mental condition. [< Gr. idiapatheia. 

[< F. ideologic, < Gr. idea (see idea); and see -ology.] , < idios ' own > 4* mthoe: see pathos.J 

. . I"de-Rl'i>-ss;>;.-I"de.o.loff'lcor-lc*n , ,o. J --- ’• - 

condemned both as l»eing identical in principle, equally im- l<l* k f*, oldz, fi. pt.. Iloin. Antifi. The eighth day after the 
politic, *od equally destrnctive of English commerce. nones; the 15th of March, May, July, and October, and 

Urocoham Ufe and Tones vol. u, ch. 10, p. io. [u. <k] the 13th of the other months. The intermediate days he- idiosynkrasia , < idios, personal, + syn, with, -f" 

3. indicating Identity: as, “man is a rational animal ” tween the nones and the hies were reckoned backward mingling; see chasis.] ld"l-oe'ra-Hyt. 

is an identical prnjxxdtion. [< F. identimie, < LL. from the idea, lieginning with the hies a« first. Sec oal- Id"I-o-*yii-ernl'Ie, id'i-o-sln-crat'ic, a. Of the nn- 

vUntirus, < L. idem, the same.] l-*lcn'Ilet. ends; non f.s. f < L. Ulus, Ides.l i'diiK+, ture of idiosyncrasy; peculiar to an individual; distinct- 

Synonyma: see alike. >« e«l. [L.J That Is: generally used In the abbreviated »- -i *v. - - 

Idenilenl operation (Math.), au operation that . /.9 nn * *• e -. 
leaves tin* ojM*rand unchanged, as multiplvlog bv unity. hi i-ohiii, m i-azm, 

I - *1 e n't 1 e- r 1 - 13 ', adv.— t-den'i le-iiLno**, n. . peculiar. \ 

-fleii"ll»tS-<rn'lloii, ai-dcn'ti-fl-kS'shun, n. l.The 1111 


2. Loosely, similar inessential characteristics; of like 
natun*; uniform with something else in quality, condi¬ 
tion, execution, ap|)carance, etc.: often with uHth; as, 
these books differ In binding, but their contents are 
identical; this proposition Is identical u'ith the other. 


ld"l-o-*yti'era-xy, id'i-o-sin'cra-sl, n. f-siES, «;.] A 
, mental quality or habit peculiar to an individual; con- 
stltutiona! |>eciiliarity; distinctive characteristic. T< Gr. 

hai 


A peculiarity. [< Gr. tdlasmos , < 


act or process of recognizing, showing, or proving to be 
absolutely the same; the state of being shown or proved 
to l>e identical. 

There Is « fla*h of recognition, a reinstatement of the first expe¬ 
rience, together with « feeling of recognition or identifleatton. 

Bain Mind and Aody ch. 5, p. 12. [j. f. ’80.] 
2. The act or process of determining from appearance or 
other evidence who or what a person or thing is; as, the 
identification waft made complete by an examination of 
the teeth. 3. Specifically, in natural history, the act or 
process of determining the species, genus, order, etc., to 
it hich u sjieclmen belongs. 

During the whole period, in which the identification of man 
with the brute in kind wo* the fashion of naturalist*. Blumenb&ch 
rrmaim-d «rd*-nt and instant in controverting the opinion. 

Coleridge HYrrit*, Friend in vol. ii, p. 113, note. [H. ’58.] 

l-tleit'll-fy, ai-den'ti-fai,r. 1-fied; -fy*in«.] I . t. 1. 
To assert, verify, or prove to be absolotely the same. 

The New Testament . . . clearly identifies the Logo* or Son of 
God with ihr Angel of Jehovah, or messenger of the Covenant, 
of the Old Testament. 

C. lloDGK Systematic Theology voL i, pt. 1, ch. 7, p. 489. [8. *72.] 
2. To represent, declare, or recognize to be the same as 
nam<*d or as supposed; as, to identify the payee of a 
chirk at a bank; to identify a corpse. 3. To make one 
with; unite; Incorporate: usually followed hy u'ith; as, 
to Identify one’s interests icith those of another; he 
identified himself U'ith the party. 

The poet, John Green loaf Whittier, was identified U'ith tha 
IAnti*»l»verrj movement from the earliest years. 

William G. Frost in The Statesman Dec., ’88, p. 175. 

4. To ascertain, recognize, or determine the personality, 
character, nr relations of; specifically, in natural bisbuy, 
to recognize In the proper species, genus, order, etc.; as, 
to identify a prisoner; to identify a fossil as a crlnold. 

It U only In the spring that the different specie* of the forest can 
in? identified by their color* at distance* too great for observing 
their botauicnl character*. W. FLAOO l>ftr Among the Trees, 
H <ssl»Scenery p. 38. [K. * L. *81.] 

5. To serve as a mark for recognition or Identification; 
as. the teeth identifed the skull as that of a dog. 

I have been trying for year* to get a brief term, or phraoe, that 
would identify and deacribe that robin-call. W'ALT Whitman 
Specimen Day*. Apr. «, *79 p. 131. la. w. a co. *82.] 

11 , L [Rare.] To become the same; coalesce in Interest, 
purpose, nse, effect, etc. [< LL. identicu# (see iden¬ 
tical) + -ky.] — I-deii'tLU"n-l>]('o, a. 
l-tlcn'H Mtt, al-den'tizm, ». Schelllng’s philosophy; 
bccanw* It Identifies subject and object. See idealism. 
-«leii'll-i}% ol-den'tl-ti, n. [-ties, />/.J I, The state 


dlo*. Derived from Greek idios, one’s own, indlvid -1 L 
ual, peculiar: a combining form.— Id'l-o-lil-ol'o-gv, , a ‘v; 

n. The physiology of any particular organized body.—!**.. °*’ a ' 

Id'i -o-blnst, n. Pint. 


ively characteristic. IiH-o-sj ii-eraf'le-ul^. 

Though there Is ... a general resemhlance of style which per¬ 
vades the Scripture*, there ia also the distinct idiosyncratic im¬ 
press of many minds. Rogers Origin of Hibte led. v, p. 185. [s.] 
vt. To make an Idiot of. 


iotic. 


uy particular organized body.—. ... • . . . , . 

One of tbe hypothetical units Id'l-of, n. I. A human being In whom reason has never 
been developed and who Is almost destitute of intelli¬ 
gence; one without understanding from birth, either 
from structural defect in the brain or other cause; some¬ 
times, one who has lost all mental power; an Imbecile. 

The idiot is not capable of moral action. If he has the mental 
faculties, they are not sufficiently developed to be capable of the 
requisite service. A* he rises Into intelligence he rises into moral 
accountability. D. 8. Gregory Christian pthies p. 132. [k. & b.] 
A man 1* not an idiot, if he hath any glimmering of reason, so 
that he can toll hi*parent*, his age, or the like common matters. 

BLACKaTasa Commentaries bk. i, oh. 8, p. 304. 
2. A foolish fellow; dunce; Imbecile: used as n term of 
reproach. 3t. An Illiterate person. 4+. A private per¬ 
son, as distinguished from a public official. 

‘ Idiot *... Is abundantly characteristic of Greek life. The ’idiot ’ 
. . . wa* originally the private man, as contradistinguished from 
one clothed with office, and taking hi* share In the management of 
public affair*, la thi* its primary tense it wa* often used in the 
English of the seventeenth century; as when Jeremy Taylor says, 
‘Humility is a duty in grent ones, as well aa in Idiots.’ It came 
then to signify a rude .Ignorant, unskilled, Intellectually unexer- 
cised person, a boor; this derived or secondary *en*e bearing wit¬ 
ness to a conviction woven deep into the Greek mind that contact 
with public life . . . wa* indispenoable even to the right develop¬ 
ment of the intellect. . 

K. C. Trench Study of Words leet. lit, p. ill. |k. p. a ca. ’88.] 
[F., < L. idiota, < Gr. idWZs, a private, Ignorant per¬ 
son, < idios, private.] 

Synonyms: foal, imbecile. Innocent, natural, natural 
fool, simpleton. Compare synonyms for idiocy. 
e. a. Self-repulsive, as sn . . ~^d'i-n.t-lzc, rL r.'tore.] 1 o become like an Idiot. 
•-Hiyth'mie,o.Composed »d"l-o-iher'.nic, etc..Sou imo-. 

r own mode of life: said of id J-et'Ic, a. 1. Like or char 


that hy their combinations are thought ta make up animal 
and vegetable cc!1h, each containing same particle at Idio¬ 
plasm.—ld"l-n-tlii e't y-lte, n. pi. Onnth. A phalanx 
of eollomorphic oseine birds, Including crow-shrikes and 
birds of paradise.— i<l"i-o-din'ie, a. Zool. Having a 
special pore developed for the extrusion of genital prod¬ 
ucts.— hl"i-n*F-lpe / trie, a. Electric hy virtue of In¬ 
herent properties: formerly said of bodies resdlly electrified 
hy friction, such aa amber, rosin, and glass, In the erroneous 
belief that metals could not he so electrified: distinguished 
from anelectric.— ld"i-o«e-lec'trie* «.— Id^l-o-glot'- 
t le, a. Peculiar to one’s owo tongue; coined or invented 
by oneself.—|<l"i-f»-gon'n-ilnci, w. Zool. The genital 
duet of an Idlodlnlc animal.— liK'i-Ag^y-noUH. a, Bot. 
Without a pistil.— )<l"l-w-liyj>'nn-tiHitt, ». Spontane- 
oua hypnotism: self - hypnotism. — Id "i - ol'n - try, n. 
i 1 tare.] Warship of self: Immoderate egotism.— id^i-«- 
liior'lihie, a. Petrol. Possessing its characteristic crys¬ 
tallographic faces: said of one of the constituent minerals 
of a rock. Galled also antomorphlc. id"i-o-!iior'- 
pIimiMt- — )d"]-o-iiior / i>liic-rt) - ly, adr. — iil^i-o - 
mu w'eu-lrtr, a. Of or pertaining to muscle Itself or ex¬ 
clusively: as, tdlomuMcular contraetlan.— i«I"i-oph'rt- 
ui^iii, n. The condition of being Idlophanaus.— 
opIi'a-nmiH, a. Crystal. Denoting crystals that show 
Interference figures without a polariscope. id"i-o-ey« 
clopli'«-noii*t.— liPi-o-plaHin, n. Biol. The portion 
of a cell derived from the parent organ!sin, in distinction 
from that which Is tbe product of the growth of the Indi¬ 
vid ual; chrainnplasm; germ-plasm. nl"i-o-plnw'mftT.— 
iil"l-o-l»Hy"clio-log'ic-uL a. Studjlngthe humansaul 
from one’a ow n consciousness: opposed to heteropsycho- 

loffiraL— ld"i-o-rc-i»nlNl v(e. //. -*-*—- 

expansive gas orflnld.—iiP'i-or- 
of members who regulate their 


r characteristic of an 


certain convents of the Greek Church.—Id"i-ii-He-pi'- Idiot; destitute of understanding; Imbecile; silly. 2t. 
i-dte. n. pt. Conch. A family of myopsldan deeacerous Illiterate; uneducated; simple. [< LL. idiaticus, Igno- 
cephalooods with rudlmeotary terminal fins and no cuUle- ran t, < Gr. idiOfUm, < ididtts; see idiot.] I 
boue. 1d"i-o-He'pi-iiH, n. (t. g.) — id"l-o-He'pl-id, le-nlt* liPl-oMsht 

n. 1 il "No-He'p i -oi d , a.— i iFi-o-Nl«i t 'ie, a. Effect- Svnn’nvma: absurd/ asinine, brainless, daft, doltish. 


Ing measurement by repulsion of charges Instead of by at¬ 
traction: said of electrometry, and opposed to heterostatic. 

Instrument* In which the only electrification in that which w® 
wbh to teat, are called Idto*tatic. 

J. C. Maxwell Electricity ch. 1. p. 13. [macm. *88.J 
— lil"»-o-tlin I'n-moiiH, a. Having some parts different Id 

In n,u ! t^ture from the thaUns: said of certain iitbens. 0 f the provincialisms of any district'or^ section of a 
1.1 "I-«»]** r»• i»>v ' pi.} Same aa f Cir ' ^tikon, nent. a. oj WWIto, private: 

Imn-VNCUA-V. (<e.rW«Tm«. < UNot,, one's own, + | (r ,.„.,| HIII J , WM-o-tizm, n. 1. An Individual pecnliar- 

Ity of expression; as, the Idiotisms of Carlyle; in rhet- 


Synonvma: absurd, asinine, brainless, daft, doltish, 
fatuous, foolish, Imbecile, senseless, silly, stupid, under- 
wltted, weak, witless. Compare synonvma for idiocy.— 
Antonyms: acute, astuto, bright, brilliant, deep, intel¬ 
lectual. intelligent, keen, sagacious, sage, sensible, wise. 

—I d"l««I / Ic-Rl-l 3 ' l a(/r.—ItF'I-ol'l e-nl-noKs,n. 
"l-ot'l-coii, IdH-et'i-cen, n. [-ca, pi.} A glossary 


kraals, mixture.] ld"l-o-erR'NlK*.— 1 
le, a. Constitutionally pecnliar; having a pecnliar tem- 


•<IC11 11*1) > CllMlCn «. pi. J 1* 1 J1C 8l<Ut* T K 1 B ■//.' , m 1 , , 

or quality of being Identical or absolutely the same; the , , l w l f OBy V Crutl< rf, 111 , r. < t V era ' . u 

ridation Uiat a thing bears to itself in its present or con- 7**'*'V ^ n • Jj ie condition of being an ldi*>t; 
«(ni%ia /1 • fiiatii»fmluiifmm h fl Htiito of incntjil iiiisoiinumw amounting almost to total 


oric, a barbarism consisting of such r peculiarity. 

Hundred* . . . will continue the study of their own language. 

. . . familiarized themeelve* with all Its idiom* ana 


a state o”f mental unsoundness amounting almost to total 
absence of understanding. l<l'l-ot-ey£; iU'l-ot-ryJ. 

Idiocy Ua defect of mind which la eilher congeoi'tal,or due to , U , KUI u ma pu ^ wi. rmi ntst/tos, ^ vaults, bw iuiwi.i 
canoe* operating during the fir*t few year* of life, before there ha* 1-I/l.o-f v«o bVl.n tnin « f'hem A rnmnoiind holnno- 
been a development of the mental faculties, and may exiot In dif- * 5 *i >C ’ «• Ctltm. A Compound DClong- 

ferent degree. Macdsley Responsibility in Mental Diseases ing to a class having similar structural features, as those 
ch. 3. p. 6fl. [a. 75.) that are derived by replacement from the same snh- 


till they have __ 

idiotisms. Mathews If orrfa ch. 14, p. 327. [s. c. a. 77.1 

2. An ldloin. 3. [Itare.l Idiocy. [< L. idiotisrnvs, 
vulgar phrase. < (Jr. ididthmos, < ididttx; see idiot.] 


tinned existence; sameness: distinguished from like¬ 
ness and dirersity: called also absolute identity; In a 
looser sense, similarity; likeness: callef] also relative 
Identity. 2. Math. An identical equation. See F.qt A- 
Tto.v 3. The distinctive character and appearance be¬ 
longing to an indivldnnl or a class, hy which !t may lie 

un = oat; «ll; iu = fewd, iy = future; c = k; churcli; dll = the\ go, sing, li.ik; no; lliin; zli = azure; F. bod, dune. <,from; 1 1 obsolete; $, variant. 
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ignoble 


stance; as, ethylamin, phenylarain, and simitar organic 
compounds are idiotypes of ammonia. [< iimo- -4- 
Id"l-o-lyj>'le, a. 

1'tlle, al'dl, v. [i'dled; i'dling.] I. t. To spend in 
idleness* waste: with away; as, to idle away an hour. 

11 , i. To spend or lose time in inaction or without em¬ 
ployment. 

It is impossible to enjoy idling thoroughly unless one has plenty 
of work to do. There is oo fun in doing nothing when you have 
nothing to do. J. K. JEROME Idle Thoughts p. 1ft). [I. B. CO.] 

[< AS. Idlian , become useless, < Mel, idle.] 

1'tlle, a. I. Not occupied with any business or employ¬ 
ment; doing nothing; inactive; as, “why stand ye here 
idle /” 2. Averse to labor or employment; given to 
rest and ease; lazy; slothful; as, an idle apprentice. 3. 
Affording leisure; not occupied; vacant. 

The slow hours measuring off an idle day. 

Whittier i^nuspftYtuta l*ilgrim st. 96. 

4. Of no importance; trifling; vain; as, an idle tale. 

Remember me a little then 1 pray. 

The idle singer of an empty day. 

Morris Earthly IMrctdise prol., st. 2. 

5. Without effect; useless; vain; as, idle rage. 

Tt is always idle to scold our fellow citizens. 

James Parton io The Forum Feh., ’87, p. 548. 

6 . Mech . Having motion that is of little or no value; os, 
a well-designed machine has few idle parts; to run idle. 
7t. Light-bended. [< AS. 1 del, empty.] l'«lel+. 

Synonyms: Inactive, indolent, inert, lazy, slothful, 
sluggish, unemployed, unoccupied. Idle in all uses rests 
upon It8 root meaning, as derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
idel , which signifies vain, empty, useless. Idle thus denotes 
not primarily the absence or action, but vain action —the 
absence of useful, effective action; the idle schoolboy may 
be very actively whittling his desk or tormenting bis neigh¬ 
bors. Doing nothing whatever Is the secondary meaning 
of idle. One insv be temporarily idle of necessity; If he la 
b8bltually idle, it Is Ilia own fault. A lazy person may 
chance to he employed in useful work, but he acts without 
energy or impetus. We sneak figuratively of a lazy stream. 
The inert person seems like dead matter (compare iner¬ 
tia), powerless to move; the sluggish moves heavily and 
toilsomely; the most active person may sometimes find the 
bodily or mental powers sluggish. Slothful belongs in the 
moral realm, denoting a self-indulgent aversion to exer¬ 
tion. “ The slothful hldeth his hand In his hosom; it griev- 
eth him to bring It again to his mouth.” Prop, xxvl, 15. 
Indolent is a milder term for the same quality; the slothful 
man hates action; the indolent man foves inaction. See 
FRivoLOua; vain.—A ntonyms: active,busy,diligent,em¬ 
ployed, industrious, occupied, working. 

— i'*He!liend"ViI+, a. 1, Distracted; delirious. 2. 
Stupid; foolish.—i. s pnti*il+, a.—i'dlc-mtin. n. [-men, 
pl.\ [Prov. Kng.l A gentleman. 11. Diet.— i.;iii<iss, n. 
Hot. A hanging lichen (Usnea barbatay, heard -moss.— i.s 
roll, v. A roll with fixed axis upon whieh a log or other 
piece of timber is borne: opposed to a/ire-ro/f, which is free. 

I'die, n. I. A lazy person. 2. Idleness, 
i'dbvne**, ai'dl-nes, The shite of being idle, in any 
sense; slothfulness; inactivity; laziness; triviality. [< 
AS. Melnes. < Mel , idle.] I'clle-lieadt; l'dle* 
it<>«><!}; I'dle-Milpt. 

I'tller, ai'dlgr, n. 1. One w ho Idles or spends bis time in 
inaction; a lozy person ; sluggard. 2. Naut. One of the 
crew who stands no night watches, having special day 
duties. 3. Mech. An idle-wheel. 

I'dIeMK, ai'dles, n. [Poet.] Idleness. i'dlessci. 

Oh pleasant land of idtesset Jollity bides not ’neath the trees. 

Marv Howitt Lays of the Seasons. Summer st. d. 
iMIp-tont, «. [Prov. Eng.l A lazy person, 
i'dleswlieel", ai'dl-hwiP, n. 1. A gear-wheel to con¬ 
vey motion from one wheel to 
another, all three being upon differ¬ 
ent axes. 2. A pulley (1) to guide a 
driving-belt, (2) to Increase fis ten¬ 
sion, or (3) to increase its arc of con¬ 
tact on one of the working pulleys. 

f'dly, ai'dli, adv. In an fdlc manner. _ 

Id // ino-ne / l-<la?, id’mo nPi-dl or -ne'i-d€, «. ])l. Hel¬ 
minth. A family of inarticulate ehilostomatous polv- 
zoans with the zoariutn erect nnd arborescent, id* 
mo'tie-a, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. Id/non, legendary son of 
Apollo.]—ld-mo'ne-ld, id-mo'iic-old, a. 
Id'o-erase, id'o-cres orai'do- (xm), n. Mineral.. Same 
as vesuyianite. [< Gr. eidos (see -oid) -f krasis; see 
cnAsis.] 

I'tlol, ai'dgl, n. 1. An image, form, or representation 
to which or through which worship is offered as to a 
god; the image of a henthen god. 

The religion of the Veda knows of no idols. The worship of 
idols io India is a secondary formation. 

Max Muller Chips vol. I, ch. 1, p. 37. [s. ’Ti.] 

2. A person or thing extravagantly lnved and honored; 
that on whieh the affections are inordinately set. 

Never was aristocrat more insolent or audacious than Alcihiades: 
yet. for some time, he was the idol of the people. 

T. E. May Democracy in Europe vol. i, eh. 3, p. 105. [a. 4 8. ’89.] 

3. A cause or source of error; misleading habit of con¬ 
ception or of reasoning; fallacious tendency; idolon. 

. lie [Baconl classifies these sources of error which, in his vivid 
picturesque language, be calls Idols or false appearances. In four 
categories; the Idols of the Tribe, of the Den, of the Market-place, 
of the Theatre. T. B. Shaw Eng. Lit . ch. 3, p. 101. fsil. 4 CO. ’72.] 

4. Occult. The Creator: the material name for God. 
5t. Any image or effigy. [< F. Mole, < L. idol urn, < 
Gr. eidolon, < eidomai , appear.] 

— I'doDfire", n. [Rare.] A fire burned in idolatrous 
worship.—i.s*hell, n. An apple-shell or ampullurlld. See 
lilns. under apple-siiell.— i.'Worship, n. Idolatry. 

— i'dol-ct, n. [Iiare.1 A little Idol.-i-dol'i-ly, vt. 
[Rare.| To make an idol of; Idolize.— JMnI a. 
Idolatrous; pagan. i'dnl-ist+, n. An idolater.-i-dol'- 
«>-ehtNt, n . [Itare.] A breaker of Images or Idols; an 
Iconoclast. 

He [Dr. Arnold] was ao Idoloclast at once zealous and fearless. 

J. C. Hare io Stanley’s Arnold vol. i, ch. 4, p. 183. [s.j 
T** , dol ,ro -grnph , i c -iil. a. [Rare.] Discoursing on or 
descriptive of Idols i-«loI"o-grn»li'It L-i-dol'o- 
limn"ey, Divination by mesna of idols or Images of 
the Kodg.— I 'dol-o-tliyl'ie, a. [ifcare.] Allowing meats 
sacrificed to idols to be eaten. 

i-dol'a-ter, crt-del'a-t^r, n . 1. An adorer of images or 
symbols, or one who pays divine homage to a false god. 
2. One who is inordinately fond nf some person nr thing; 
an extravagant admirer. [< OF. idolatre, < LL. idolol- 
atres, < Gr. eMololatres , < eldblon (see idol) -f- latris , 
hired servant,< htron, hire.] l"do*1a*'tert; 
InVfret; l'dol-i*t+. 


1-tlol'a-lrews, oi-del'u-tres, n. A female idolater. 
)-<loI'u-tri 2 e, ni-del’atruiz, ». [Rare.] |, /. To make 
an Idol of; idolize. II, f. To practise Idolatry. 
l-doTa-trons, cd-del'a-trus, a. I. Of or pertaining 
to, set apart for, or characterized by idolatry; given to 
idnl-worship; adoring false gods; ns, idolatwus worship; 
an idolatrom temple; idolatrous nations. 2. Resem¬ 
bling idolatry; excessive in veneration or admiration; 
regarding an object with blind love; as, an idolativus de¬ 
votion. r'do-lnl'rle-iilt; I'd ol-o tint. 

— I-dol'n-l rou s-ly, adv. 

-dol'u-try, ai-dol'a-trl, n. [-tuies, plA ) . The wor- 
' '^ls; -' lK s - ■ - 


ehip of idnls; the paying of divine homage to false gods 


or their images; nlso^ the adoration of created or imagi- jfe, If, n. [Prov! Eng.l 
1 . . .infs 


ing that: implying that the condition is doubtful or false; 
as, ] will go, if | die for it; if ] were a felon, you could 
not treat me worse. 3. On the (valid or true) supposi¬ 
tion that; although; because: implying the truth of the 
condition; as, if he was angry before, he was raging now; 
if 1 am poor, 1 am not dishonest; if 1 am not afraid now, 
why should ] ever be? 4. At the time when; whenever: 
combining the Ideas of condition and time; as, they 
alwaysJxiwed if they met; if she called, he hastened to 
her. o. Whether: introducing an indirect question or 
object clause* ns, ask i 
will or not. [< AS. 
if'Miim, con). 


iff an indirect question or 
ask if he will go; I do not know if he 
cjif if.] 

Although; even if. 

( — 0 -, -, — —. - - v . .. — —- y a. i u y, , j The yew 

nary beings or natural objects or forces. i-feck n't, inter). In faith. 

Idolatry is every worship thal stops Abort of the Supreme. i-lere't* adv. Together, I-feor©'+. 

F. H. Hedge Ways of the Spirit essay viii, p. 215. [a. aRos. *78.] lf'rlt, lf'nt, 7i. Same as afkit. 

2. Inordinate love or ndmiration; ton fervent devotion. i-gad', \nterj. Same as eoail 

Thert! is, as Herl>ert Spencer is fond of pointing out, a kind of "****’, w * [Kraz.] A w f ater-ehannel in a 

idolatry of reason in the present day. aubhey Moore io Chas. forest opening out of a main river and having no other 
Gore’* Lux Mundi essay ii, p. 67. [j. M. *1K).] outlet. 

[< OF. idolaltie, < LL. idolatrla. < Gr. eidblolatreia , 0 ."JL : ln £ 

< tUilioH free iuol ) + lalreia, service, < latmu hire.] ine"p “«TfH. i i ci Z w.f ' 

I'd ol-l Mill, aiM^l-izm, n. I. A fanciful or false no-„ Mfr-n.Kri'rtn _r», ^ rt., r. 
tion; an Idolon. 2. Idol-worship. Ijr"a-su'rliie, f impure brucin. [ < Ma’lay ujaeura. mix 

It fanaticism be as a fire io the flooring of the Church, the idol- vomica 1_I ‘ r "a-fcIl'rlo a 

ind i 0 imfcT iri,U “ U2ed under8tondine “ the dr ^ rot in iu be * 1 »* In'llrn-Jl, «r Xor*e Myth'. Samcas Vgurabil. 
Coleiuoge Works. Aids to Reflection io vol. 1, p. 477. [n. ’58.] skinmT** 

I'dol-lze, Qi'd^l-aiz, v. [-ized; -i*zino.| I. t. 1. To of snow or of more durable m 


_ , An Eskimo house, whether 
? material. See plate of akuiii- 

TEcrraB. 

The hut or igloe [of Smith Sound Eskimos] . . . wa* a single 
rude elliptical apartment, built not unskillfully of stone, the out- 
eide lined with sods. 

Kane Arctic Explorations vol. i, ch. 29, p. 380. [c. 4 P. *56.] 


. [-ized; _ _ _ 

regard with inordinate love nr admiration; idolutrlze. 

2. To worship idolatronsly; adore as an idol. 

U. i. [Rare.] To worship idols. 1'dolt? l'dol-l«e$. 

— l"dol-I-zn'Uon, l'^lol-l-sn'llottf n. — 1'- 
dol-l"zer, I'dol-l"«er, n. 
i-do'lon, ai-d0'lon, «. [-la, pL] 1. A fanciful < 
notion; misconception; fallacy. 2. A fantom; * 

idol. [<L. idotum; see inoL.) ei-do'luuti i-<l.. .. . . „ 

l-doin^e-iie'aii, Qi-dem'g-ni'Qn or id-om’e-nO'an, n. -----« — - ->= 

One of a race imagined by the inetaphysieiun Reid to have !] nllU8 ; ^,« 18tla , n ^ atl ]ers, who suffered martyr- 

no sense but sight, and to conceive space as having two r?! n Pv 07 *} r 110.— Ignatlnn epistles, epistles at- 
dimensions only. [< L. lUomenem. < lit. Idwnineue, ,„ t 5 1 b “ ted .‘V/i?" 3 ’ 1 ’? 8 ;,*' hl L h . ®i r 2 n - K , 1 p' “l'-watc cpfscopary 
king of Crete.]— I-doni"e*ite'aii a. iie-oot qiie-ous, ig ne-O-e'for *(t'Jewg-us, a . tied. 

I-tl o'lie-oust* a. [Rare.] Proper; suitable; proportion- or dne to the combined action of fire 

ate. l-do'ue-nlt. and water; as, igneo-agueous fusion. [< L. igneus (see 

l<l-or'gCiiu, id-Sr'gon (xm), n. Biol. A morpholngical ioneocs) -f aqueous.] 
ifnit, consisting of two or more plastids, whicn does not ne-onx, ig'ne-us, a. 1. Of, pc:rtaining to, or resem- 
P 088 C 88 positive character; a potential orgunism. bung fire; as, igneous particles; an igneous appearance. 

The colonies of Protozoa are mere idorgans. formed by the action of heat intense enough 

P. Geodes in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., voL xvi, p. 842. 


[< 1DEO- -f one AN.] 

I''«lo-lo'l*«lic, oi’do-tl'i-dl or 5’do-td'i-de, w. pi. Ct'ust. 
A family of iilnteoidemi isopods, especially those with 
legs prehensile or ambulatory and not cilinted, as in box- 
slaters. l-«Io'fe-a or -fse-n, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. Eido- 
thea, dnughter of sea-god lh-otens.] I"<lo-lse'l*«la‘t. 


5 enough 
[< L. igneus. 


to produce fusion; as, igneous rocks. 
ignis, fire.] 

— Igneous rocks (Geot.), rocks consolidated from a 
molten state. They may be either (1) ptutonic , holocrys- 
talline, or coarse-grained, because solidified below the sur¬ 
face or Intruded between strata (in the latter case csllcd 
also intrusive or subsequent)', or (2) rolcanic, in ter bedded. 
- r - or contemporaneous, that is, extruded superficially, eltht r 
— **«o'te*i<l, I-do^le-id'l-an, n.-I^Io-te'l* , through fissures or volcanic eratera. 
form, a. Having the appearnnee of an kloteid, as the ist*i»<*NVent. Ig-nes’cnt. Rare.] 1, a. Emitting sparks 
larvae of certain beetles — a— ImIo"- of Are when struck; scintillating; as, Ignescent stones. II. 

te-oIMe-Ji, n hi Crust A suncrfanillv of isonod« n ',X et0I J c °. r mineral that gives out sparks when struck 
hivhithe nro JUl inferior aVoSK thc^s (< U ^ 

not chclnte,andaotenns elongate. Iscnf-. ’ Derived from Ijitio ignis, fire: a combinioe 

te-ol de-an, w. form.— lg-iiic'o*list, n. [Rare.] A fire-worshijx'r. 

Itl'rl-a-ll ti, id'rl-a-]in, n. A crystalline compound (C fi0 —Ig-nilVr-oim. a. [Rare.] Producing fire.—Ig-niP. 

forming the essential constituent of idrialite, from In-ou« + , «. Flowing with fire.— ig'ni-ly, rt. To form 
**'hic u ** lj * J - v ** *—*-- " mi * u — ‘ w ‘ 


ld'- 


into tire or act upon by intense heat; fuse; melt. 

There i« Brvaot, tus quiet, a & cool and as dignified, 

As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is ignified. 

Lowell FaUe for (Yitics st. 35. 


ldle*wheel (f). 

l'dle-lyt. 



which it is derived by treatment with hot xylene. 

rl-a-)liici. 

ld'rl*ai*lll<\ id'rl-a-lait, n. Mineral. A wliite crystal¬ 
line hydrocarbon found with cinnabar. [< Jdria, Aus¬ 
trian ' ‘ 

I"d 

ing 

maios, 

red.] I"du*tiisc'aii{ 

— I"dit-me'n ii, n. An Edomite. See Edomite. 

I'diiOt Ql'dfin,«. A'orse Myth. A goddess. See quotation. 

Idut i keeps in a box the auples which the pods, when they feel 
old age approaching, have only to taste of to become young again. 

U. B. Anderson Norse Mythology pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 273. [S. e. G. ’79.] 

1-diin'tinf; V'duiit. 

J'^UoT'dH (Id'll, wS: Brmvninp). , 1. Origtoalft. . j; 


short poem, descriptive of simple rustic or pastoral'llfc 
nnd scenes, as the “Cottar’s Saturday Night” of Hums 
nr the “ Idylls ” of Theocritus; by extension, a short and 
highly wrought description or representation, whether in 
poetry, prose, or pictorial form. 

The shepherd Dapnnis, the hero of Theocritus's ’ Idylls' is rep¬ 
resented as pouring forth his laments for his mistress’s jealousy, 
and his loss of sight. R. W. BrownB Hist. Classical Lit. bk. i, 
eh. 12, p. 160. [8. 4 CO. ’52.] 

2. Loosely, a more extended descriptive or nnrrative 
]>oem of finished, elevated, and artistic style, presenting 
chivalric life and legend nnd approaching minor epic; 
as, Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King.” 

The idylt in nothing if not perfect in expression. ... No poetiy 
has been written with so small an admixture of Latin as the ’ Idylls 
of the King;’ and ... no language has surpassed in epic dignity 
the English of these poems. Edinburgh Review July, ’59, p. 24f. 

3. A musical composition on a quiet and simple theme. 
[< F. idylle, < L. idylliutn, < Gr. eidyllion , < eidos; 
see -oin.] i'dyll*. 


marshy places, supposed to be caused by the evolution 
and spontaneous combustion of some highly inflammable 
gaa; corpse-candle; Jack*o’-lRutcm; wifj-o’-the-wisp. 
Its existence is doubted by some. 

Ao ignis fatuus, that bewitches 
And leads meo into pools and ditches. 

S. Butler IJudibras pt. i. can. 1,1. 509. 

^ ig-n^ted; ig-ni‘ting.] I. t. I. 
re. 2. To cause to become Inert* 
nous or incandescent from heat; as, to ignite platinum. 
3. Hence, to cause to appear luminous. 

Over the rugged face of the Breithorn itself the light fell in 
splashes, igniting its glaciers and swathing its black crags in a 
layer of transparent red. 

Tvndall Hours of Exercise ch. 9, p. 94. [a. *71.] 
II. f. 1. To take fire. 

When a piece of steel is struck by a flint, particles of the metal 
are torn off, and art* bo intensely heated as to ignite in the air. 

B. Silliman, Jr. Physics « 738, p. 491. [i. a. 4 CO.] 

2. To glow with intense heat. [< L. ignitus, pp. of 
ignio, < ignis, fire.] 

Synonyms: see burn. 

Derivatives nI'fer, n. One who or that 

which ignites, as any contrivance for exploding a torpedo 
orshell. ls-nl'tort.— ltf-nl'ti-bke, a. Capable of 
being ignited; easily kindled or excited, l^-nl'ta* 
bl(et.— I}»-iil"11-l>ll'l-ty, ii. The quality of being 
ignitible. l«:-iil"fa*bll'l*tyt. 


I'<lyl-l«r,ai'dil-ist,/?. Onewho portrays pastoral scenes lon,Tg-msh'u n , n. 1. Theact of igniting.or the 

in verse; a pastoral poet; also, a painter of pastoral 8 “L te of b V ,II S ignited. 


scenes. lMyl-lDi;. 
l-tlyl'lle, ai-dil'ic, a. J. Of or pertaining to the idyl; 
having the essential qualities of an idyl or pastoral 
poem; as, idyllic verse. 

The first essentials of idyllic character are simplicity of incident 
and simplicity of maoncr in the oarratioo. A good idvll is con- 


oce requires for its ignition m definite temperature 
of tffni/jon. V. vox Richter Inorg . t hem. tr. by 
ecial part, p. 150. [r. a. 4 CO. *83.] 


Every substance 
— temperature of u 
E. F. Smith, special 
2. Chem. The act of heating to incandescence, or to a 
high degree; as, the ignition of a precipitate to expel or¬ 
ganic ami volatile matter. 3. [Rare.] Percussion mate- 
< L. ignio; see ignite.] 


and simpllCJty of maoncr m the oarratioo. A good idyll is con- . r. , r '* L V 

sequently ooe of the mo»t rare, although it may not be the highest . nai Or detonating powder, [r < I 
of poems. Edinburgh Review July, ’59, p. 247. IK-m v'o»inoimt, a . FIre-yoiniting. 

2. Having n rnrnl or pastoral quality; suitable to be ’i ig'no-hi]'i-ti, n. H 

iti i m i • . _ * * i a i * * ^ Uvnrihlo in eta f inn n** oil onoot/ir • l rm/ 


told or described in an idyl- l*«l J l'IIc*-aH 
lct*"s«e', r*r'*5\ n. [Scot.] A grest-grandchild. 
l'er-o-iiis»ii"cy, n. .Same as iiikhomanuy. 

If, if, conj. [If is the typical conditional particle, and 
is used nearly always to introduce the subordinate or 
hypothetical clause of a conditional sentence.] 1. On the ^ 

supposition that; provided or on condition that: imply- jg-mV'*I»lVt!"rV. To bring into disrepute; degrade, 
ing nothing ns to the truth or falsity of the condition; as, Ig-no'bl, a. I. Ixnv in character or purpose; 

if you ever come to town, come to see me; */] can get seeking base ends; unworthv; as. ignoble purposes, 2. 
away, 1 will go next week. 2. On the (improbable or Not of noble rank; of humble origin; low-born. 3. Of 
impossible) supposition that; even granting that; allow- inferior kind: specifically suiil in falconry of the short- 


. „ .. . . The quality of being 

ignoble in station or character; ignobleness. 

Nature takes no small paios to turn out her type hlackgnard a 
complete model of ignobility. 

WiNTHROi* Edwin Iirothertoft pt. I, ch. 2, p. 16. [t. 4 F. ’62. 
the ijriinhiiity [Colloq.], the depraved classes col¬ 
lectively, especially as exercising political influence; op¬ 
posed to the nobility. 


sofu, urm, cjsk; at, fare, accord; clement, £r = over, eight, c = usage; tin, machine, | = renew; obey, no; not, nor, at^m; full, rule; but, burn; ulsle; 






ignominious 


893 


ill 


winged haw ks. [F., < L. ignobilU, unknown, < Iw-, 
not, -f nobilis; see noble.] 

Synonyma: see bask. 

-lg-no'bkcoiehs, «.-Ig-no , l)]j*i adv. 

Whoever attack* conservatism itself ignobly, aot a* a child of 
light, not ia the oame of the idea, is a Philistiae. MATTHEW Ar¬ 
nold Essays in Criticism, Heine first series, p. 148. [T. A F. ’66.] 
|<r"iiu-inln'l-oii*, ig’no-niin'i-DB, a. 1. Entailing or 
implying ignominy or disgrace; dishonoring; shameful; 
as, ignominious punishment. 2. Deserving ignominy; 


order of lizardshaving the olfactory lobes not underarched, 
two suspensoria, tnngue papillose and not sheathed, and 
dentition pleurodant: Including Iguanidie and Anolidse. — 
1-gun'ni-nii. I, a. Of or pertaining to the Iguanidie 
nr Iguanin. II, n. One of the Iguanldse or Iguania.— 
E-gun'iii-dne, 7i.pl. I/erj). A family of agamoidean lizards, 
especially those having the supratemporal fossie not roofed 
over by hone, tongue thick, teeth pleurodoot, and suran- 


Il^I-eln'e-ic, iPl-sin'g-f or -6, n pi. Bot. An order of 
polypctalous trees or shruhs — the holly family — with 
alternate, smooth, often evergreen leaves, axillary or 
terminal cymose clusters of small, white, tetrameroua to 
hexamerous flowers, and usually bright-red fruit. It em¬ 
braces 4 genera and ahont 180 species. [< Ilhx (Hie-). 1 
— ir'l-elii'e-ous, a. 


UYrr uy uuiiCf iuukiic miriv. WCUI nuu nuiau- -11 1*1 in U if* 

gular bones: chiefly occurring in tropical America. I-|-llke'+, a. & adv. Alike 1-llehe't; y-like't. 
giin'nl-itt joi'dwt.— Hlo*. Derived from ilium, I: a combining form.— 11". 


Synonyms: see infamous. 
l£'iio-mlii"r r ig'no-min’i, n. [-ies, i)l.\ 1* Public 
disgrace or dishonor; degradation. 

It i* unwise to punish cowards with ignominy: fo r if t hey had 
regarded that, they would not have beeo cowards. SWIFT W orks, 
Thoughts on Pci riot/* Subjects p. 515. [w. p. N. *71.] 


lii-farm", a. Hetp. Having the appearance of an iguana.— 
l-giin'no-don (xni), n. Ilerp. 1. A genus typical of 
Iguanodontidie. 2. [i-] One ot the Iuuanodontklae. — I- 

f nn^no-don'ti-n, n. pi. Hew. The Theromuria.— 
-giin"no-doii / ti-dae, n. of. Hern. A family of dino- 
saurians, especially thcrosaurfans having plantigrade ungu¬ 
late feet, the fore 5-toed, tbc hind 8-toed, clRvfcles, and an 
Incomplete postpubis.— i - gun'no - don t, a. & n. —I- 
giin"no-ilon / tid, n.— i-gnn"uir-(]i>ii'totil, a. & n.~ 
l-gun'nniiL I. a. Of or pertaining to the Iguanidie. 
11, n. one of tbe IguartMae. 


O Thoi uluh rli hnnnr. l'lii, I'hi, n. [New Zealand.] An exoccetold flab, a halfbeak 

i. I hat w hich causes disgrace or dishonor, as, flight w as (Uemirhmnph us intermedins). 

ignotmng. [< F. tgnormme , < L. ignomtma , < in-, ih.iamgMh-lftiiK^e-mng'-g-Wng',^ [Malay.] Flower 
not, -4- nomen ( nomin -), name.] Ig/iio-myt, 0 f flowers: a perfume contained in the volatile oil of the 

Synonyma: ahaaoment, contouipt f dlsjfracc, uiMiionorj flowpr^ of ft Afalflvan troc ((xlor(it(i\ of the 
disrepute, infamy, obloquy, odium, opprobrium, reproach, i ^» SOZS 1 L 

scandal,shame.—Antonyms: applause,credit,distinction, custaru-apple family (Anonacese). l-laiiff'sl-laiig; 
eminence, fame, glory, praise, renown, reputation, repute. j'-lnji{r»)*lHHg + 
li^'iio-rn'miis, ig'no-re'mus or -rd'inus, n, 
norant person; especially, on 
knowledge. 2. Laic. Literally,- 0 - _ 

dorsement placed by a ^rand jury across a bill presented ..ran, in Bohemia.] 
against oi 1 ’ *" ’ " !J 1 

8utticient 

per. pi. pres. mo. oi ignoro; see ignore.] regulations binding them. 

tiS'no-rance, ig'no-rans, n. The state of being lgno-[North. Eng. Dial.] I. Compare ich. 
rant; lack nf knowledge or absence of Information in j/kon, oi'cen, n. Gr. Vh. A sacred picture. See icon. 

f ederal, or In relation to a particular suhject; the con- jj.i, 11 . 2 , prefixes. Forms of in- 1 , in-*, before/. 

ition of not l»eing informed; especially, want of infor- j|^ a m Phil. Soc. 

mation on topics embraced in the common knowledge of 1'lnnd, lie, l'lct. Island, isle, etc. Phil. Soc. , 

the world; as, ignorance of politics or of business. Com- Ho 1 , oil, n. [Prov. Eng.] A small insect found In the llvera- 
pare agnosticism. of sheep. [C.] 

In ethics,Ignorance Is want of knuwledgc touching the Ue 2 t, n. An ear of corn, 
moral quality ot actions. In respect to the agent, it la either 1 lc 3 +» ». An aisle, 
vincible or invincible Ignorance, according as it n. Anisic. 

can or can not be removed by the use of the accessible means I Ie- T I Derived from ileum: combining forma.— Ii"e- 
of knowledge. Vincible ignorancedoe* not destroy moral |Joo-. f n-del'plius, n. [-Pin, il.] 'feral. A double 

ul.aawhen the monster milted by the h 


igainst one charged w ith crime, w hen the evidence is not ili-rnm', i-riira , n. [Ar.] The dress of white cott .00 cloth 

bm. [i... ut r h r,^v'r. > '= ;, SrKim;^ 

x-r. |)i. pres. ina. of ignoro. see ignohe.j regulatlnoa binding them. 


I-Q*n |» / 'o-neii-roi / lc, a. Of or pertaining to the ilium 
and of the nature of an anoncurosls; aa, the it in»aponeurotiG 
muscle.— 11 "l-o-cni»'«ln i. Zool. I, a. Of or pertaining 
to the Ilium and the tail. II, n. An llloeaudal muscle.— 
Il'^i-o-eue-eyg'c-n I, o. Of or pertaining to tbc lllmn 
and the coccyx.— il^i-o-cos'tul, a. Of nr pertaining to 
tbe ilium and the riba.— i i"i-i>-coN-tn'ii*, n. 1 -les, ;j/.] 
Anal. One of the muscular masses of the baek, consisting 
of slips that unite the riba or tbeir homologues.— iP'i-o- 
fcm'o-rnl, o. Of or pertaining to tbe ilium and the 
femur; as, the iliofemoral ligament. See Ulus, under lioa- 
MENTors system.— ll"i-n-hy"po-gnM'tric, Of or 
pertaining to the Iliac and hypogastric regions; as, the ilfo- 
hypoguxtric nerve.— |] n'gtii -11 a I , rt. Of or pertain¬ 

ing to the iliac region and the groin.— ii^i-odM'clii-nc,^. 
Of or pertaining to the ilium and the ischium. iF'i-ori*". 
ciii-nt'ict*— ll^i-n-liim'bnr, a. Of or pertaining to 
tbc iliac and lumbar regions. — il"i-o-i»n-rl'e-tuI, a. 
Same as ileopakietal.— ll"!-o-i>cc-t1n'e-ni 
pcc-ti-tie'al, C.),o. Of or pertaining to the Ilium and the 
pccten or crest of the nuhis.— il / 'i-o-per"o-ne'nl. I, 
a. Of or pertaining to the ilium and the fibula. 11, n. An 
llloperoneal muscle. — iI"i-np'so-n8, n. A great flexor 
muscle of the hip, formed by the union of the Iliacus and the 
psoaamagnus. See illus. under muscular system.— il"i. 
op"*o-nt'le, a. Of or pertaining to both tbe Ilium and 


responsibility. It Is either affected, or wilful, 
means of knowing are deliberately ncgleeted, or nnpinr, or 
era ah, aa when they are indolently or stupidly neglected. 
[F., < L. iqnorantia , < igneranif-)*, ppr. of ignoro; see 
ion due.] Ijj'no-ran-eyt. 

Synonyma: see illiteracy. 

Igr'no-raiiI, ig^noront, a. 1, Destitute of education or 
itnowledge; nninstructed or uninformed. 

The wisdom of the ignorant somewhat rr»emble* the instinct 
of anhnsls: it is diffused ia hut & very narrow sphere, bot vrithin 
that circle it acta with vigour, uniformity, and success. 

GoLDAVtTU Citizen of the World letter 77, p. 319. [&C. A w.] 

2. Unacquainted, unaware, or not cognizant; uncon¬ 
scious; as, ignorant of the truth. 

To be fernomnf of one’s ignorance is the malady of the Ignoraat. 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT Table* Talk bk. I, p. 83. [r. auoa. ’77.J 

3. Manifesting or choracteriztd by ignorance; ns, igno- 
rant criticism. 4+. Unknown; unwittingly done; as, 
an ignorant sin. [F., < L .ignoran(t )s; 8(*cicnohance.] 

Synonyma: ill-informed, llliUrate, uneducated, unin- 


and the sacrum.— il"i-n-Hei-nt'ic, a. Same as ilio-is- 
cm ac.— i U'i-o-t i b'i-itl, «. Of, pertaining to, or attached 
to the Ilium and the tlhia. 

Ii*li'n, l-llsb*Q, ft. The hllsa (shad). 
iUl-iini, il'i-Din. v. [il'i-a,;?/.] 1 . The large expanded 
upper portion of the hip-bone, separate in the fetus. Sec 
illus. under hip-bone. 2. [Bare.] Same as ileum, [< 
L. ilium, ileum , flank; see ileum. J 

i^i-H-perNis, iri-yu-pgr'sis. n. Clans. Antiq. The destruc¬ 
tion of Ilium, or Troy, as a subject fur poetry, painting, or 
sculpture. [G., < Gr. lliou persls, title nf various Greek 
poems; lliou, gen. of Ilion , Ilium; persi% destruction, < 


_ .... head and trunk, hut separate below.— 

H"e-i'tlH, n. l\tthol. Inflmnmatlon of the Ileum.— ii". . 
e-o-etp'rn t, a. Of, pertaining to, or situated near the . f*rlhn t destroy.] 

Ileum and the caecum; as, tbe ileoc<ecal _ ll"l v-H n't III II, il ix-an thin, n. A yellow crystalline 

folds. —11 eocmcnl valve, a double //>tV a compound (C, 7 H 2 oO,|) contained in the leaves of the 

fold of mucous membrane that guards Ofy/vA holly (Ilex Agnifolium). It (lyes cloth yellow when 

mordanted with iron or alumina. [< L. ilex (i/ic-), 
hoim-onk, -f- Gr. xanlhos, yellow'.] 

Ilk 1 , ilk,o. & n. [Archaic or Scot.l Same. [< AS. He, the 
same.] llket,—of that ilk, of that same: a phrase de¬ 
noting that a person’s surname and the name of Ids estate 
are the tsaine; as, Kent of that ilk; that Is, Kent of Kent: of¬ 
ten Improperly used as if ilk meaot ‘ race * or ‘ kind.’ 

Ilk 2 , a. [Archaic or Scat.] Each; every, ilk'nt* 


the passage between tbc small and the 
large intestine. — i l"t*-o-eli o-lo'al a, 
«. Bilious diarrhea. — IF'c-o-eol'ie, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Ileum and the 
colon; aa, the Ileocolic artery.— i I "e-n- 
co-ii'tlM, n. Inflammation of both 
the small and the iRrge Intestine; Inflam¬ 
mation of the bowels.— ll / 'e-og'rn« 
phy, n. A description of the Intes- 
tlnea.—ll^e-oUo-uy, n. The branch 
of anatomy that treats nf the intestines. 
—ll"t , -o-pn-ri / e-lnl,o. Relating to 
the Ileum and to the body-wall.— 11 " 



The Ilcocaecal 
Valve. 

a, colon laid open; 
", Uetim; e, caecam; 


Madge, my bonny women,’ said Shorultlaw, in the same coaxing 
manner, * what did ye do wi’ your //A-vi-day*’ claise yesterday !’ 

Scott Heart of MULLothian ch. 16, p. 402. [L. ’55.] 


llkn tlenI» every part. 


formed, unlnstructed, unh'arned, unlettered, unskilled, un- si^ac n ’i nr 
taught, untutored. The most learned man ia still ignorant I « t «‘«fj ' «l 

of many things; persons are spoken of as fgrnoranf who have ° . , 1 *• 

not the knowh>dge that has bt*comegenerally diffused in the llonc im hh Ion , same as lLEi a. 

world, ignorance la relative; the ignorant savage may be n sis, v. Same as ileus. 

tv^lf InofimAtiifl In motti.M /vl Ik/i an/I lha nltoa/i anrt lo II nll'/'Glt 91 A Cry^willlnC, Wnlt6^ lilL- 


ivdronsmHnganesc, zinc, and iron snlfate(n 8 (Mn,Zn, 
Fe)SO g ), crystallizing in the monoclinic ayetem. [< lies. 


well Instructed In matters ot the field and the chase, and is lles'lte, oiiz'ait, n. 
thus more properly untutored than ignorant. Illiterate ia ter, h; J 
without letters and the knowledge that comes through read- Fe)S( 
ing. I’nleXteretl is similar In meaning to illiterate, but less American tnctallunrist ] 

ll'e-i.ln, il' S -um, n. file lower lhree-flftl.8 of the email 
uneducated man has never taken any systematic course of intestine, excluding the duodenum; the part of the lntes- 
mental training.—Antonyms: educated.Instructed,learn- tine between the jejunum and the caxmm. [L., < Gr. 
ed, skilled, taught, trained, well-informed, wise. etld, twist.] Il'e-oii^, 

Ig'no-rantt* n. An uneducated, uninformed, or unskilled U'c-un, il'e-us, n. Pathol. Severe colic due to intes- 
person. r _, . . . tinHl obstruction. [< L. ileos , < Gr. elleos, < eVd, 

Ij; ,, iii>-raii / ll 11 , lg no-ran'tin, n. [F.] A member of twist] 
the Itoman Catholic order of the Brethren of the Christian i'|cx, ai'lcx, n . Hot. 1. A genus of mainly Central- 
Schools, who devote themselves to teaching the poor and American trees or shrubs of tbc holly family ( Hicineze ) 
ignorant. *•£ no-rnn line;. —the hollies — with alternate entire or dentate-spiny 

Ig'no-raul-lMn, !g no-rant-Izm, n. Opjiositlon to the leaves, and axillory, tetrameroue to hexamerous, wbite 
spread of education; obscurantism. flowers. 2. [i-] A tree or shruh of this genus. 3. The 

-l^no-rRiii-Inkn. hoim-onk (Quercus Hex). [L., holm-oak!] 

iK'no-raiil-ly, ig'no-rQnt-11, adr. \\lthout knowing; m-ac 1 , il'i-ac, a. 1. Of, pertaining to, or near the ilium 
in the manner of one untaught or uninformed. or expanded pnrt of the hip-bone; ns, the iliac crest. 

l! £ "..»-ra'U«.il. iR-no-rt'-huD,. n. Lack of dlacrltnlna- lhe m „ to , join , h . ^,„ ricr c.rai.u.1.,.„d wpoor 


part of their hlood into the kidney*. 

F. M. BALTora Comp. Embryol. voL ii, ch. 21,p. 541. [Macbl ’85.] 
2. Same as ileac, 1. [< F. (Hague, < L. ileum; see 
ileum.] ll-l'a-C(il$; ll'l-iilt. —HIbc nrlerlca, see 
A8TERY.— 1. region, that region of the abdomen carre- 


tion between objects of thought. [< L. ignoratio(n-\ 

< Ignoro; see ignore.]—I gnoratlnn of the eienen 
(ignbratio elcnchi), in logic, a fallacy that consists in Ignor¬ 
ing. either Intentionally or Inadvertently, the point at Issue; 
a missing or avoiding of the point. Sec fa llacy. 

1 J * anonding on either sfdb toThe tTlum and Tts vicinity, 
pass without notice, or as anw orthy of notice, lca>e out |j/|. uc a t Pertaining to ancient Ilium or Troy in Asia 
of consideration or account; disregard. Minor, or to a later Ilium near its site; also, pertaining 

latlcod of "T^tjng' the body and ffirnor/nflf the mind, we aow ^ the Tro j Hn M ar . I|/|-a 11$. 
ra^ctthamioifaadf&no^theWr ll-l'n-etra, ll-at'o-cua or -fo-eua, n 

nFENCEB tMucatton cfi. 4, p.ZS4. [A. 8y.J (I , Annt A larcrn flat mmole nrl 

2. [Itare.] To be ignorant nf. 3. Ixnc. To reject; 

throw not; as, a grand jury ignores an indictment. with the psoas msgnus. 

The word ignore ... i*, In fact, Hibernian; ... in England ll'l-nd, il'i-nd, n. A Greek epic poem, the oldest and 
[it] is obsolete, except in the u*o of grand iuric*. Da OuiNCEY As* most celehrated extant, in 24 hooks, describing scenes 

- nLif-A Hejlll* 9 * WA ' •• m t *>2 T-r m. ts 'fill ^ . - ... 7 >m . *. \ * mi 11 


c-o^to-iny. n. Sura. The operation npwrana lower Hket, n. An elk or swan, 

of forming an artificial opening Into fold* of 1 be valve. jik'ont, pron. Each one. Ilk'oont. 

the small Intestine.—iU'e-o-ty'pliuH, n. Typhoid fever. HI, il, a. 1. Disordered in physical condition; diseased; 

Ttainiug to the ileum. 2, unwell; sick; as, ill w ith fever. Compare sick, a. 

If yoo are ill at thie seoaoo, there le no occasion to sead for the 
doctor — ooly stop eating. 

W. Hone r<iMo ifoofr, Ja>i. in vol. ill, pt. I, col. 81. [t. T. ’33.] 

2. Evil in effect or tendency; productive of or threaten¬ 
ing harm, disadvantage, unhappiness, etc.; fraughtwdth, 
attended W, or expressive of evil; unfavorable; oaneful; 
disagreeable; forbidding; as, an iV/wInd; an ill omen. 

Ill new* goes fast: ’twas quickly known 
That simple Cupia was undone. 

Prior Cupid and Ganymede I. 33. 

3. Of Inferior quality; bad in condition; wretched; mis¬ 
erable; Impolite; as, an ill fate; ill success; ill hours. 

If we have saeh ill speed ot our first setting out, wh«t may we 
expect betwixt this and our journey’s end t B ON VAN Works, Pil¬ 
grim's Progress pt. i, ch. 2, p. 91. [a. o. A CO. *74.] 

4. Lacking skill or expertness; as, ill at contriving. 

Expert logicians they ! — to show ot will, 

By ill philosophy, that naught is ill l 

Saxe Progress st. 2. 

5. Bad morally; evil in nature or character; malevolent; 
wicked; vicious; wrong: archaic or local except in cer¬ 
tain phrases; as, ill humor; ill will. 

It ia a certain sign of aa ill heart to be inclined to defamation. 

Addison Spectator July 10,1712. 
Good men have often ill wives, aa Xantippe was to Socrates. 

Burton ^4naf. Melancholy pt. iil, §2, p. 543. lJ. w. m. ’57.] 

6. [Scot.] Difllcuit: unkind. [< Ice. Vlr, ill, contr. of 
a form = Goth, ums, = evil.] See il. 

Synonyms: ailing, diseased, disordered, Indisposed, out 
of health, poorly, sick, sickly, unwell. See rad. Compare 
synonyms for illness.— Antonyms: hale, healthy, sound, 
strong, rigorous, well. . 

f-ci -sal or -cf, pt 1 Ul» n. 1. Anything that prevents or diminishes what is 
- -- --- - 1 — j—*— vi_. -- niisfortune, dis- 


[L.T Anal. A largc flat muscle’arising from the RntVrlor gooti or desirable; annoyance. Injury, 
surface of the Ilium and inserted Into the femur conjointly ease, pain, or the like; as, the ills of life. 


says on Phiiosoph. Writers, 


ley vol. ii, p. 128. [t. a r. ’56.] 

X! 


f < F. ignorer. < L. ignoro , < in*, not, ~h gnartts , know¬ 
ing, < nosco. know.] —lK-uore'inoiit, n. The act of 
ignoring, or the state of being ignored. 

Ig-noa/ri-biet, o. Pardonable. 

Ig-noti^t. I.o. Unknown, 11, n. An unknown person. 

i-E H Uni), 

n. [(llavtian) Sp.] I. An 
iguanoid lizard, especially 
of Iguana or a related 
genns, chiefly inhabiting 
tropical America. The 
typical iguanas, as the com¬ 
mon Iguana tubercutata 
snd the. horned I. cornuta. 


It is traditionally as- 

___by some modern scholars, as 

Wolf, lleyne, and Grote, nn tbc ground of internal evidence, 
to be the work of several hands. Compare Achilleio. 


from the siege of I limn (Troy), 
crlhed to Homer, but is held by s 


Tliese are not ills; else woold they never fall 
On heaven’* first favourites, and the best of men. 

ADDISON Cato act H, sc. 4. 
2, Something morally bad; evil or w ickedness; iniquity; 
depravity; fault; as, to work ill. 

A man of ill , With all his nature’* earth, without it* heavea. 

H. H. Milman Somor bk. iv, *t. 14. 



. ^^ C d?e n ///5d Hoinfir ^ men tnAhioiud HI, qdv. 1 . In an iil manner; not well; badly; poorly; 

7 * ’ COLKHIDOE Table Talk July 9, ’32. 


No doubt wu ever entertained bjr the ancients respecting the per¬ 
sonality of Homer. Pindar, Plato, Aristotle, and others all assumed 
this fact; nor did they even douht that the ‘Iliad ’ and * Odyssey ’ 
were the work of one mind. 

K. W. Brownk Ilist. Classical Lit. bk. I, ch. 4, p. 69. [a. A co. ’52.] 
f< L. I lias (Iliad*), < Gr. I lias, < Ilion , Troy, < Ilos , 
Its founder.]— il'I-ad-l/.e, rt. [Rare.] To relate in the 
manner of the Iliad. [C.] 
il''I-n-dt*l'i»Iio n. m n. Same as iLEADaLPHus. 

___ r __ _.pertaining to, or derived from holly 

and’a^row of compressed scales cresting the back and tail. (/lex Aqvifollum); a*, ilieicnew; Hiden\cohn\. [< Ilex.] 
“ * *-* “ * ”T-clii, ilT-8in, n. An amorphous, brown, bitter principle 


an* from 2 to 5 feet long. ^ ^ ' , il"l-n-«li*l'i»li hr, n. 

arlK>reak and mostly green; T**' S«M c !V Kt ’ /ft 

with a dewlap at the throat tuberculaUt). '/« ll-lc'lc, il-is’ic,«. Of. 


They are highly esteemed aa food. 

2. [I j A genua typical of Iguanidse. 
— I-gun / ni-n, n. pi. lift ~ 


IFI-cIn, HT-8ln, n. An amorphous, brown, bitter principle 
contained in the common European holly {Ilex Aqutfo • 
A superfamily or suh. limn), amnewhat used as a febrifuge, ll'i-cincf. 


unfortunately; as, to fare ill. 

No people walk so ill a* dancing*masters, and no people reason so 
ill as mere mathematicians. Macaulay Essays, London Univer* 
stty in vol. iii, p. 632. [P. * C. ’79.] 

2. With difficulty; hnrdly; aa, I can ill afford the ex¬ 
pense. [< Ice. ilia, < Vlr; see ill, a.] 

Ill is the first element in many compounds with parti- 
clplal forms, with Its ordinary Rdverblal scnac, as In the 
following: 

ill-advised Ill-humored 111-mannered 

Ill-affected Ill-humoredly lll-matcbcd 

111-heaeemlng Ill-judged !!!' OI ™’ n ‘‘ d 

Ill-conditioned lll-laldf Ill-sorted 

Ill-defined 111-lIvcd ill-tempered 

ill-disposed Ill-looked Ill-timed 

ill-fated Ill-looking Ill-turned 


iiu * owt; ©11; lu»f<rwd, |0 = fatwre; c = k; church; dli = /Ac; go, eiiig, iiyk; »o; thin; zl» = azure; F. boh, dune. <,/rom; t, obsolete; J, variant 




lllubilc 


§9 ft 


Illuminati 


Compounds, etc.: [Fur eonvealeoee sll compounds and 

? li rases with ill are grouped here. J — ill ot <*u*e, uncom* 
ortable; anxious.— i I IM*e"ii>g, n. Evil condition.— ill 
blood, resentment.—II liboili ng, a. Presaging evil; 
threatening; loausplelons.— ilbhred. a. Badly educated, 
reared, or iralned.— Ilhbreeding, a. Given to plotting 
or making mischief; breeding Ill.— ill'deed I c, a. [Scot.] 
Troublesome; mischievous.— ill«fn.*tct, a, Having an Ill 
look.— Illslnvorofl, a. Repulsive or forbidding In coun¬ 
tenance; ugly; lll-looklng.— ill * favored ly, mfr.-llh 
InvoretlnesN, illdinireri, ct. [Scot.] Ill-natured; 
cross-grained: In allusion to stubborn hair tbat will not lie 
smooth. 


wedlock; unlawfully begotten; as, an Illegitimate child. Il-lll'er-ale,U-lit'cr-et or -£*t, a. I. Ignorant of letters; 


2, Contrary to sound logic; not legitimately deduced; 
illogical; unsound: as, an illegitimate inference. 

Il ls onlv by an illegitimate process that a separation can be'es¬ 
tablished between elements that reciprocally imply and soppoee 
each other. RinoT German Ihsychol. of To-day tr. by J. 51. Bald¬ 
win, ch. 5, p, 182. [8. ‘86.J 

3, Contrary to or not authorized by good usage; irreg¬ 


ular; as, an illegitimate word, 
tloii, n. 1 . The act of bastardizing, 


having little or no book-learning: unlettered; uneducated! 

The barharonp nations were not only illiterate , bot regarded lit¬ 
erature with contempt. W. RoaKaTSO.v Charles the Fifth ed. by 
Prescott Proofs in vol. i, p. 225, note 2. [l. ’to. j 

2, In census statistics, specifically, unable to read. 3. 
Manifesting want of culture; rude; as, illiterate rude¬ 
ness. [< L. Uliteralus , < in-, not; and see literate.] 
Synonyms: see lONoaANT. 

- .... , — Il-llt'cr-atc-ly, adv. - Il-llt'or-ate-ue*», 

. . * . f bastardizing, or the condition of n. The state of being illiterate. 

Carlyle, I, .pi., of hi. good resolution., «. occasionally a liulc ic VI ift'i mo 'toT ‘T"! It* «"*»}- 

—Jllihendedtt a. }\ rong-headed.—ill iintiirc, peev- u_| e / H | V ( e , n-li'slv .a. [Rare.] Having no Injurious ausl* feeble intellect*. Thoreau Walden p. 117. [h. m. a oo.] 

Hies: tarmlos*. l< , U A'US.'np? ~lfiG3352] IMICer-a-lnrc, 11-lU'sr^hur or -tlOr, n. 1. llliu-r- 
ostured; Jvil.dlsposed:-lll.Jtni-re.l, a. Unfonunstcor ’^ilrtS'K 1 ff/erfrrtVrevenoe or rents 811 001 b * ’ C '“ ° r acy ; *• X h « state of bt ing unletUTvd; Ignorance of lit- 
disastrous, as if under ao evil star.— ill temper, cross* 1 if/Vfa’nril"’ ir-fGrd' a Sent 81 ? 8, ill-favored ilCi eralore: distinguished from illiteracy. 
ness; moroseDcss.— Ill *t It i of, n. [Scot.] IhedevJi. HI* fn 11 rd"t; ill'sfavvril^J. . ^literature, ... synonymous with the unwieldy mdetteredoesa, 

turns rt. (Hare.] To do or attempt at su unsuitable time; m'farc", ll'far* ,n [Rare 1 HI fortune* advereitv* od- I* * word full worth reviving. lu very etymology evidences that 
mistime.— ilhtrent, rf. To treat badly; maltreat.— ill ’ “TV n ' Lltare,J hi iorcune, auvereuy. op- h hy no means goes *o far m illiteracy or illitei^teness. 
turn (Colloq.. U. S.l, an aet of unktndnesa or hostility.— ,, [, u A * Fitzedward Hall Modem English ch. 8, p. 313. [s. *73.] 

ill ,vlll,.enmlty ; malevolence.— iIl.wlHer, «. One who |!, flrf .L-.,. A 7 k t .^ rd ^' e , LL ni"<n»'l iire.l, Il'-nS'churd or -tjQrd, a. 


exhibits ill will; an enemy.— ill*\villic, a. (Scot.] ... ,-_ -- . . . 

nstured.— ill*yvl*l)cr, v. One who wishes Ill to another; 11-11 1> il-hb t‘r-al, a. 1. Not generouB in giving 


an enemy. — ill*wrestlng + , a. Misinterpreting. — to 
tnke it ill, tu feel Indignation: take offense. 

Il-Iwb'l let» a. Incapable of falling or erring. 

— IH'In-bil'i-tyt, ». 

il-lae'er-a-bleN a. That can not be laeerated. 

il-lne'ry-mn-blet, a . That can not shed tears. 

il-laps'n>hl(c, ll-lape’a-bl, a. LKare.) Incapable of lapse, 
slip, or error. 

iI-Iapse', 11-lsps', rf. [Rare.] To glide; pass; fall: com¬ 
monly with into. 

]l-lapse', n. A passing or gliding in; influx; Inspira¬ 
tion; also, a falling on; descent, as of the lloly Spirit. 
[< L. iltapms, pp. of illabor , < in , into, -f- labor, slip.] 

il-la'quc-iite, ll-bS'cwe-et or -lae'we-£t (xni), rt. [Rare.] 
To eosnare or entangle; entrap. [< L. illaqueatua , pp. of 
illaque o. ensnare, < fn. In, + laqneus; see LACE,«.] — j|- 
la'que-a-blir, a. [Ksre.l Capable of being entangled 
or ensnared.—i 1-1 a"qne-n'tion, n. 1. The aet of en¬ 
snaring or entrapping; ensuarement; entanglement. 2. 
[Rare.l A snare; trap; noose. 

11-la'llott, il-le'shun, n. 1. The act of inferring from 
premises, or that which is so Inferred; inference; deduc¬ 
tion. 2. Liturg. (I) The bringing in and placing on 
the altar of the elements of the eneharist. (2) The en- 
charistie preface of the Mozarabic liturgy. [< IX. ilia- 
tio{n-\ < L. illalus , inferred, < in, in, 4 ‘lotus, carried.] 

Il'In-tl v,-ly. Illative. Phil. Soc. 

ll'la-tlve, il'Q-tiv, a . Pertaining to, denoting, or de¬ 
rived by inference, especially proper or legitimate in¬ 
ference; concerned in inference; inferential; deductive; 
inferred;, as, the illative power; an illative adverb, as 
‘therefore’; illative results. 

Thi* power of judging about troth and error inconcrete matter*, 
I call the ///offer sense. Newman Grammar of Assent pt. ii, 
ch. 9. p. 340. (CATH. F. s. 70.] 

[<L. Watirus , < iltatu*: see illation - .] 

— illntivo conversion (Logic), sny form of conver¬ 
sion in wbleh the Inference Is legitimate. Sec convkhsiox. 

No conecrsfon ia employed . . . unless it be illative; 1. e. when 
the truth of the converse is Implied hy the truth of the Kxposita (or 
proposition given). Whately Logic bk. ii, ch. 2, p. 83. [ja. ’56.] 

— irin-H ve-ly, adv. 

ll'ln-tl\ r e, n. That which denotes inference; esjKidally, 
an illative particle. 

ll-]Hiul'a-hl(c, II -ISd'a-bl, a. Unworthy of praise or 
approval; blameworthy. [< L. Ulawtabitifi, < in-, not; 
and see laitjable.] — 11-Ihii il'n-bly, adv. 


B. Rush Essays, Female Education p. 78. [T. A w. b. *06.] *■' 

. [Rare.] Inelegant; as, illiberal words in Latin. [< 

. illiberalix, < in-, not; and see LiBEnAL.] ^ 


or distributing; parsimonious; niggardly; stingy; as, an 
illiberal giver. 2. Having narrow and contracted views; 
not catholic; narrow'-minded; as, an illiberal sect. 

Webster . . . was incapable of bigotry, or of narrow and illib¬ 
eral views. Lodge Daniel Webster ch. 4, p. 112. [ll. M. A co. ’83.] 
3. Lacking breadth and variety of culture; contracted; 
vujgar; rude; as, an illiberal education.' 

I know of few things more rude or illiberal, than to chtrude a 
letter upon a person of rank or ^business, which cannot_be easily read. 

4 

L. . . . 

— ll-llb'er-aMsiii, n .—11 - Hb"er-al'l-ty, n. 

1. Illiberalness. 2. An illiberal quality or act. —11- 
llb'er-al-lze, rt. To render illiberal.— 11-lliyer- 
nl-Iy, arfr.—11-11 b'er-al-ncHSi, n . The state of be¬ 
ing illiberal. 

11-lle'lt, il-lis'lt, a. 1. Not nerinittcd or allowed; for¬ 
bidden by law; unlawful; as, tn eillicit sale of intoxicants. 

The htw of vice la deadly in its operation. He that will have hla 
illicit gratifications soon reaches a condition when he must have 
them. Christian Advocate [New York] Aug. 13, *91, p. 3. 

His enemies stated hia illicit gains nt a hundred thousand pounds. 

Macaulay Essays, Bacon p. 262. [A. ’80.] 

2. Having to do with unlawful things or actions; as, an 
illicit dealer. [< L. illicitus , < in-, not, 4 - licihts, law¬ 
ful, < licet , be permitted.] 11-lie'lt-oUKt.-Illicit 
trnde or trnflic, prohibited or contraband trade; trade 
tbat can not be carried on without violation of law. 


_ _ I. Having 

habitually bad temper or disposition; crabbed; surly; 
spiteful; as, an ill-natured man. 

Were it not for the pleasure of speaking ill, there are nnmbers of 
people who are . . . too ill-natured to open their lip* in conver¬ 
sation. Htesle Special or July 10,1712. 

2. That indicates ill nature; as, an ill-natured remark. 

3. [Rare.] Naturally bad; intractable: said of men or 
things; as, iU-natured land. 

Synonyms: see mobose. 

— Ill"* tia'lttred-ly, adv.— 'Hired- 

tie**, n. 

He**, il'nes, n. 1. The state of being sick or ill; 
bodily indisposition; disease. 

Illness never in the smallest degree affect* my intellectual pow¬ 
ers* Coleridge Table Talk Sept. 12, *31. 

2. An attack of sickness or indisposition. 3+. Badness; 
wickedness; evil. 4+. Unfavorablenese, as of weather. 

Synonyms: ailment, complaint, disease, disorder, distem¬ 
per, Indlsjiosltlon, ioflrmlty, sickness. Sickness was gener¬ 
ally used In Eogllah speech aad literature, till the close of 
the eighteenth century at least, for every form of physical 
disorder, as abundantly appears in the English Bible: ‘-Je¬ 
sus went about . . . healing all manner of sickness and all 
manner of disease among the people,” Matt, lv, 23*, ** Eli¬ 
sha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof he died,” 2 Kings 
xlll, 14. There Is now. In England, a tendency to restrict tne 
words sick and sickness to nausea, or "sickness at the stom¬ 
ach,” and to hold ill and illness aa the only proper w*ords to 
use In a general sense. This distinction has received but a 
very limited aeeeptanee in the United states, where sick snd 
sick ness have the earlier and wider usage. See disease — 
Antonyms: health, soundness, strength, vigor. 


i)"lft-vvnr / rn*piilin", H’o-wsr'o-pdm'. ?c. 
cabbage-palm (/Yg * ' 


The Australian 
“ or Set (fort hia 


\uchofq)ei'ma Cunninghumii v. cvi, iu, -p t « t 

eleyaiis): ao called from the Illawarra district of tliat dlvl- ll'11-ty, il'I-fai, rf. [North, 
slonof Australia. Eng.] To vilify. [< ill 4 

lll'tbe"lng, illtbrcil, ilLileeilie, etc. SeciLL. -fy.1 

Il-lce"e-bra'ee-u% il-les’e-bre'sg-t or il-le'ee-brg'ee-e, lI-llght'ont,rf. Toenllghten. 
n.jd. Bot. An order of apetalous herbaceous orsomewhat II-lIm'il-a*bl(e, 11-lim'it- 
shrubby plants —the knotwort family —with opposite, Q-hl, a. 'That can not be 
entire, often conuate leaves, and inconspicuous clustered 
greenish-white regular flowers. It embraces 20 genera 
and about 90 species. IMee'e-brti in, n. (t. g.) [< 

L. illecebra , charm, < in, in, -j- lacio, eDtice.] 

— ll-Iee"e-bra'eeon*, a. 

Il-lcc"e-brn't ion, il-lea'g-bre'shua, n. [Rare.] The aet of 

enticing, or the state of being enticed; allnremeot. [< LL. 
illecebratus, pp. of illecebro, entice, < L. illecebra; see 1 l- 
LECEBaUM.] 

iM«*c'e-broii*f, a. Alluring; enticing, 
il'leek, lTee. n. A fish, the geminous dragonet. 

Illegal, il-lf'ga], a . Constituting a violation of the 
law; not according to law; not legal; unlawful; illicit; 
as, illegal proceedings; illegal intercourse; an illegal 
lottery. [< LL. iUegalis, < L. in', not; and see legal.] 

Synonyms: see criminal. 

— 11-le'gnl-lze or -l*c, rf. 
unlawful.— Il-Ie'gnl-Jy, adv. 


The illicit trade in spirit* wm really carried no by Indian* and 11-1 o'c»l-bl(e, il-KYCQ-bl, a. Lair. That can not be 
Freoeh scoundrels who had established cabarets twenty or thirty hired Otlt as a bailment. [< L. illocabilu, < in-, nut, -{- 
leagues from Montreal. locabili*, that can be placed, < loco; see LOCATE.] 

Kisosfobd Co»orf« vol. II.kk. Iv. ch. 2. P. 20. [E. * It. #>.) ii-W'cal, o. Having no locution in space; with- 

— H-llc'lt-Jy, adv.— 11-llc^t-iie**, n. r . h * ■ • • 1 ■’* 

Il-lle'l-iiin. il-ns'i-utii or-I* ' 
handsome evergreen shrubs 
or trees of the magnolia fam¬ 
ily (MagnoHacea>), with aro¬ 
matic leaves and large axil¬ 
lary yellow or purple flowers. 

They are known ]>opu]arly 
as anise-trees, on account of 
the aromatic odor. There 
are two North - American 
species, the rest being Asi¬ 
atic. [< L. illicio, allnre, 

< in. In, 4 lado, entice.' 


i-ilc U-iies*, n. 0 ut place. [< LL. illocalis, < L. $«-, without, -j- locus, 

-lic'i-um ,n. Bot. Agenusof place.]-ll'^lo-eal'l-o, 

ill'«ofl", H' -«f' t a. Not fn good circumstances; not well-off. 
ll-log'lc-nl, ll-lej'ic-al, a. 1. Ignorant or neglirrent of 
the requirements of correct thinking; as, an illogical 
mind; an illogical grumbler. 2. Contrary to the rules 
of logic or to sound thought; as, an illogical inference. 

Only false aod illogical deductioD* coo be drawn from an un¬ 
qualified statement. 

T. D. Woolsry International Laic pt. i, ch. 1, p. 72. [s. *84.} 
— H-Iog"l*«*nl'l-ty t n. 1. Illogicalness. 2. That 
which is illogical.— ll-Iojr'lc-nl-ly, adv. 
11-Iogr'le-nl-ne**, il-lej'ic-al-nes, n. The qualityof be¬ 
ing illogical; opposition to sound or logical thiuking. 
IMor'l-CHle, il-lor'i-ket or -kgt, a . fool. Having do 
loriea: not mailed. [< il- 3 4 lohica.] 

Ill'*part"t i 11**1 nr red, i 11-t rent, etc. See ill. 
illtli, lltli, n . [Rare.] Ill, disastrous, or hurtful state orcondl- 
tlon, or that which conduces to It: the antithesis of wealth; 
a word first used by JobD Ruskio. 

Mere accidental *tays and impediments, acting, not a* wealth, 
but (for we ought to have a correspondent term) a* ‘ illth,' causing 
various devestatico and trouble ... in all directions. 

RUSKIN Unto This Last essay iv, p. 126. [o. a. *77.] 
a, section of a caiyel, showing il-Iii'ci-ilut e, Il-lCTsi-d^t, rt. [Rare.] To elueldste 

ovule; b, fruit. |Uludc', Il-linT or-Hud* (xni), r/. [Hare.] To plav tricks 

ni>on; chest; mock; trick. [< OF. illuder, < L. illudo, < 
in, on, 4 ludo, play.] 



limited or bounded, as b; 

reason of infinite or_ 

nlte extent; boundless; also, Blkitnn religiosum, one of 
indeterminate; as , iltimita- the Japanese Incense-plant«. 
Ue space; inimitable capac¬ 
ity. 

Victor Hugo made this approach to the illimitable in power, 
that he was well-nigh equally able to do great things and to do 
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eluded the present State of Illinois: the generic name. 
ican. [< Am. ]nd. lUlni, men.] 

’stmt", lri-ner-nut”, n. The pecan-nut. 


small. Wilkinson French Course ch. 23, p. 279. ^?haut. ’90.] 11 Hie', 11-ldm' or-liDm' (xm), rf. [iL-LUMED'; IL-lu'- 

Synonyms: boundless,Immeasurable,Immense, infinite, MIX0, 1 illumine; illuminate. [< OF. f/fw- 

Hmitless, unbounded,unlimited, vast. See infinite.—A n- mer,< L. illumivo , < in, lit, 4* lumen (httnfn-), light.] 
tonyms: close, confined, contracted, cramped, limited, —ll-lli'ml-nn-bJ(e, <7. Capable of illumination, 
narrow,restricted. ll-lit'Hil-iinill, il-lG'mi naot, a. Giving light. 

— Il-llm"it-n-lil]'l*ty, n. The state of being il- The ’*nirit of error,’ tllumtnant a* an ‘angel of light/ 
Iimitable. Il-II lll'l t-n-t>l(c-ne**±; N. West Defence of the Faith lect. iv, p. 98. [f. aw. *&&.] 

, ... , lion}. —11-11 in'll-a-bly, adv. [< L. Uluminan(t-)s, ppr. of Utumino; see illume.] 

To render illegal or ll.Iiiii'it-ed, ll-llm'lt-ed,!?. [Karo.] Unlimited;unbounded. |]-]n'iii]-nnitf, n. That which may be used to pro- 

n^*"M-.TVirKa%i I ’r'[-n*.,l.] 1. The K,n,c .I"iT-'n’i-’jioV, 1 .M ! i-nl’V?^n! n. IRarel 1 A Ihln crust of ^ fOT illi “ in » til >g= “• <>» 

«f being illegal; unltwfnlneas. he aet of ™b- - ,e -« ? ft <ap wumum,,,. 

That the illegality 
too obvious to need ill__ 

Parsons Contracts 
2. That which : 
jirocedure involved an illegality. 

ll*leg'M»l(c, il-lej'i-bl, a. Obscure or defaced so as not y ( . e American. 
to be read easily; undecipherable: said of written or ]U'li.ii<ii*'*t] - 

priDted charaetors ]]"]|-qiia'tlon, iTi-cwe'ehun, n. The melting of one 

.. ’ n ' The Q ua y.vorstateof being eubetanee into another. [< il- 1 4 LL. liffuatmji-y, see 

illegible. ll-lcy;'l-l»Iy, adv. liquation.1 

ll"le-}slt'l-iiia-cy, il'lg-iJt'i-ma-si, n. 1. The char- ll-lin'iie-lnctt, vt. Todlssolve. 
acter or condition of being Illegitimate: specifically, the ]]-]|q'ul«l, il-lic'tvid, a. Law. Not clearly manifest or 
state of being born out of luwful wedlock; bastardy. proved: said of a debt nr claim. 

What do you *ay to an amount of illegitimacy that disgraces our * H'i*llt> a. Somewhat Ill. , „ , --* . ,-- 

Christian name, and calls od masters and parents to guard the vir- Il-I l'*lo ll, ll-llzh'uil, n. The act of dashing or striking 1. DTsraelI Amenities of Lit. vol. i, p. 371. [LANO. *4L] 

“ e OtTHmc^aW^ ,o Ike I Lori cb. i. p. 11. [c. * obo.,. 73., Sw^Xlko‘i'®' 1 < ^ < L *«'""*'■ » > • T» “ake a profuse display of lights as it, rejoicing 

TT , . , . . , 1 strike.I or triumph: as, the citizens resolved to Ulumtnate. [< 

2. Insoundness, spunousness, or Irregularity, as of an Il-lll'cr-a-cy, ll-ht'er-a-sl, n. [-cies, pi.] 1. The state l. iUuminatus, pp. of illumino: see illume.] 
argnmentor a version; iilogicalness of being illiterate^or untaught; lack of (.*ducation; igno- l|-|„' m |-,i„ te, il-lfi'mi-net or -net. I. a. [Rare.l 

ll le-jrlt l-mate, il le-jjt l-met, rt. [ ma TF.n; -ma*- rnnee of letters; in statistics, inability to reud, or, some- Enlightened; lighted up; illuminated; embellished. 

TtNo.j To render, declare, or prove illegitimate ur lx>rn times, to read and write. 2. [Ifare.] A literary blunder. Of leave* illuminate with autumnal hoc* 

out of wedlock; bastardize, as n child. Synonym: Igooranee. Ignorance Is relative; iltitera- Of leave* ilium mate ^aiBumn^hoe*. ^ ^ 

W'ouhl we l*e illegitimated, or expun^d, from the number of W Is positive. We have statistics of illiteracy; no statistics of 0ne enlightened or professing to be so one of 

T'" 1,d "" 1 *• »• «■ '• a-) ^XmonySs^ "c illiminati l! l r 

ll 'lc-iitt'l-ninlc, ll-le-iitl-nict or -.net, a. 1. Con- , V |Vtl"m. r ’ ’ B ' B ’ ll-lu"n t l-iin'ir il-lQ'mi-nc'toi or-na'tl,,g. 1. In 

trary to law; specifically, begotten and born out ofi Mlt'er-nl, il-llt\T*Ql, (/. [Rare.l Not literal. general, those who are or claim to be illuminated; espe- 

eofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, cr = over, eight, § = usage; tin, machiue, 5 = r«iew; obey, no; not, nor, atgin; fail, rule; but, burn; al&}e< 


uiaAC jiiiuiiiuun, give iv| light Up; (mi^mcu, a?, it 

illuminate a room; to uluminate one*s understanding. 

About the twelfth ceDtury the German mind wu further illumi¬ 
nated by that mysterious, visionary, titanic, Teutonic epic, the 
Niebelongen Lied. Calvert Essays cEsthdical p. 12. [l. a s.] 
2. To adorn with festal lights; light up brilliantly; as, 
the city was illuminated in his honor. 3. To decorate 
with ornamental colored letters or figures; as, to illumi¬ 
nate a manuscript. See illumination, 4. 

Id the Bible commanded to be printed hy Edward Sixth ... we 
view his majesty's portrait printed and i7/umiuafed in red. 

1. D lsr - ' -- ‘ ' 






illumination 
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imager) 


ciallv, persons who profess to be possessed of remark¬ 
able’discernment or endowments: a satirical use. 2. 
Ch. (0 In early church usage, baptized persons, to 
whom in the ceremony a lighted toper was given as a 
symbol of spiritual enlightenment. (2) [I-] Any one of 
various religious sects, such as the Hesychasts in the 
14th century, the Alumbrados of Spain in the 16th cen¬ 
tury, the Guerinets of France in the 17th century, and the 
MvVtics of Belgium in the 18th century, nlsothc Rosicru- 
cians. 3. [I-J A select secret deistic and republican 
society founded at Iogoldstodt, Bavaria, in 1776, and 
extended through Europe, aiming at emancipation from 
despotism. Called also the Order of the IUuminatu 

Immediately bis [Voltaire’*] friends crowded around bim, and 
hia brethren of the Illuminati exhorted him to die like & hero. T. 
II. Horne Intro, to the Bible vol. i, eb. 5, p. 427. [L. 0. A CO. ’72.] 

[L., pi. of illuminatus ; see illuminate, f.] 

— il-hi'mi-im-tlsm, n. IRaro.l Illomlnlsm. 
II-lii"jiiI-nu'tlon, il-KTnii-ne'snon, n. I. The act 
of illaminatiog, or the state of being illuminated: a 
lighting up, especially for festal purposes; as, the illu¬ 
mination of the dome was instantaneous. 2, The vol¬ 
ume of light thrown upon an object by a luminous body: 
generally measured hy the amount per unit of surface of 
the object illuminated. 

The in tenuity of illumination on * giveu onrface In inversely as 
the square of its distance from the source of light. 

Ganot I*hysics tr. by Atkinson, bk. vii, ch. 1, p. 422. [W. W. *77.] 

3. Mental enlightenment; Imparted light; especially, in 
theology, spiritual enlightenment In connection with 
divioc truth, as distinguishtd from revelation and inspi¬ 
ration. 

The first creature of God. in the works of the days, was the light 
of the sense; the last was the light of reason; and his sabbath work 
ever since is the iffu mi nation of hi* Spirit. 

Bacon HVfa, Essays, On Truth in vol. 1, p. 261. (H. C. a. *71.] 

4. The embellishment of manuscript with colors and 

§ nld, or a particular figure or design in such omamenta- 
ou; specifically, ornament in plain, flat colors, or gold, 
without shading, w ithin distinctly mnrked outlines. 

The earliest illumination* were executed In red lead, and 
tin* later In cinnabar. Ornaments were gradually added, 
until the term came to Include ornamented writing of every 
kind. Golden lettering upon purple or rose-colored vellum 
wss practised by Greeks and Homans, and the Anglo-Saxon 
and Irish manuscripts of the 6th and 7th centuries afford 
beautiful examples of this art as practised by the monks. 

5. The doctrine of the religious Illuminati; undue exal¬ 
tation of enlightenment or know ledge. 6. Occult. One 
of the three successive degrees of ascent to nnion with 
God, mystically represented by the cucharist. [F., < LL. 
ill u min'atUA /!-), < L illumino; see illi me.] 

Synonym*: see lioiit. 

Il-lii'ml-rm-tlye, il-Ifl'mi-na-tiv, a. Having power 
or tending to illuminate; Illustrative. 
il-)ii"tiil-iin'to, U-lli’mJ-nfl'tfl, n. tit.] One of the Illu¬ 
minati. 

I l-lii , iiil-ii<i"f nr, li-ID'ini-nOi'tgr. n . 1. One who or 

that which gives light. Sj»ecifically: (1) A lamp, lens, 
mirror, or glazed owning for throwing lighten or admit¬ 
ting It to particular objects or places, as the mirror of a 
microscope, or a deck-light. (2) Sura. ( a) A lamp with 
a projecting lens for examination of parts, ib) An In¬ 
candescent electric lamp for examining tiie larynx or 
other deep* sea ted parts. 2. One who executes illumina¬ 
tions on manuscripts. 

Il-lii'nilno, iilD'min, rt. {-mined; -min ing.] To 
throw light upon, literally or figuratively; Illuminate or 
enlighten; make bright or clear. 

Mr. W«*b*»tcr’* imagination never leads him astray, hut only ff/ii- 
m ines the path. E. 1*. Wmpruc Essays and JRrrleim, Webster 
in vol. I. p. 196. lo. A CO. *73.) 

f< F. Uluminer. < L. illumino; see illume.] Iu'- 
iiil-iuileb lu'mlne. 

ll-l ii'ini-ner, n. [Rare.] One who Illumines, 
ll-l n"ini-nee', IMfl'mi-nr, n. An enlightened person; 
one who professes to i*e specially enlightened; one of the 
Illuminati. 

I l-ln'ml-nlMii, il-IQ'ml-uizm, n. The principles of the 
Illuminati: Illumination. 

— lMii"ii»l-nl*'tlc, a. Of or pertaining to lllu- 
minism, or to the Illuminati. 11-1 u inl-ii 1st;. 

I Us *tvl« t« *o raarvellnunly lnrid, that, notwithstanding the mys¬ 
tical. or’, a* he *aid, the illuminist Hide of his mind, we can never 
be mwh in doubt About hi* meaning. J. 51 OR LEY Crit. Miscella¬ 
nies. De Moist re in vol. ii, p. 362. [macm. ’86.] 

Il-Il-nl/e, IMB'mi-naiz, rt. [-sized; -ni'ziso.] 
To Initiate into the doctrines of the Illuminati, 
ll-lti'mi-non*, IMd'inl-ims. a. [Rare.l Bright; lucid. 

I l'l u-pi, ll'u-pl, n. IK. Ind.] A butter-tree (fia**ia tongt- 
/olid) of the star-apple family (SapoUtrex). The flowers 
are roasted and eaten In Malabar and Coromandel; the bark, 
used as an astringent and as a remedy for Itch, exudes aguin 
reputed as a cure for rheumatism; and the seeds yield oil. 
Ciilli*d also elloopa illeepie, iliepf, iillpe, illipoo, Upa, illupie. 
11 -1 n re'+, rt. To allure; eot Ice; lure. 

IMii'kIoii, H-Iu'zhun, ,S’. (dill'*, C. K. /. IF. Hr.), n. 1. 
An unreal Image presented to the senses, such aa that 
due to atmospheric phenomena or produced by apparatus 
in the hands of a magician; also, any misleading appear¬ 
ance; an unsubstantial existence; false show; as, a mi¬ 
rage is an optical illusion. 2. Pathol. & Psychol. A false 
sensory impression produced by actual perception of real 
objects, but misinterpreted or exaggerated through 111 
adjustment of the organism, by haste, or by morbid or 
overexcited Imagination: distinguished from delusion 
and hallucination* the former of which is chiefly and the 
latter wholly of the mind that experiences it. 

We m»y tha* roughly define an illusion of perception as con¬ 
sisting in th« formation of a quasi-percept which is peculiar to nn 
individual, or which Is contradicted by another and presumably 
more accurate percept. Sfl.l.Y Illusions ch. 3. p. 3#. [a. ’XI.) 

The judgment »>f very excellent person* 1* liable to be Infected 
hy (thudout of the imagination. II. BUTTEnwoRTH Ziyzag Jour¬ 
neys in Xnrthem Land* ch. 3, p. 40. [E. A L. *84.) 

3. The act of deceiving or misleading by a false appear¬ 
ance. I. A thin material resembling tnlle, usually of 
silk: used for veils and garments. [< L. illusio^n-)* < 
illu*us, pp. of Uludo; Bee illude.] 

Synonyms: delusion. In sense 3. illusion comes close 
to the meaning of delusion, and was formerly used as syn¬ 
onymous with It; aa, the devil's Illusion*. Now, illusion 
la applied lo Innocent «ntl delusion to Injuriouo or mnllclou* 
misleading. See ahkhr ation; delusion. 

— pliy «lologlen I i 11 ii •*) ii it, an Illusion In which the 
oyc or mind Is deceived hy remembrance or expectation. 


ll'men-Ite, il'men-ait, n. Mineral. A submetollic, iron- 
black, opaque titanium-iron oxid (FeTiO s ), crystallizing 
in the hexagonal system. Called also menaccauite* ana 
titanic iron. [< the Ilmen mountains, a range of the 
Urals.] 

11-iiic'ii l-iiill, il-ml'ni-um or -me'-, n. A supposed 
element thought by K. Herman to have been found in 
seschyuite from the Ilmen mountains. 

II'iiunm, n. Illness. Phil. Soc. 

Il'vu-llc, ll'va-ait, n. Mineral. A anbmetallic, black, 
opaque calcium ferroferric silicate, crystallizing in the 
orthorhombic system. Called also Lieviite. [< L. lira* 
Elba.] 

ll"y-an'lIvl-da\ il'i-an'thi-dl or -(le, n. pi. Zoopk. 
A family of actinozoans variously limited: especially, 
hexactinians with the aboral end’of the body rounded 
and without pedal disk. ll"y*Hii'tli us, n. (t. g.) 
[< Gr. ilys* mini, -f anthos* flow er.] 

— Il"y-an'lhld, n.— iU'y-n n't hold, a. 
Il"y-fcl'i-dre, il'i-sai'l-dl or -si'i-de, n . pi. Htrp. A 
famdy of angiostomaioua snakes with maxillarlea verti¬ 
cal and free from others, and supra temporals small and 
intercalated In cranial wall; Toi'tricidse. I-ly*'l-a, n. 
(t. g.) [< Gr. ily,*, mild.] 

— I-lyVt-ld, n — l-lys'l-old, a. & n. 

I’m, aim. i am: a contraction. 

Ini* 1 , Ini- 2 , prefixes. Forms of in*- 1 , in- 2 , before labials. 
Im'affo, im'ej, rt. [im'aged; isi'a-oinu.] 1. To rep¬ 
resent by a likeness; form an ima^eof; reflect; mirror; 
as, the smooth water images the ship. 

As the bud cao image itself ... In a tiny dewdrop or in the 
mighty ocean, . . . so the spirit of poetry can dwell in and glorify 
alike a word and an Iliad. 

Trench JUorrfs Iect. ii, p. 48. [e. p. a co. ’88.] 

2. To portray to the mental vision; briug vividly before 
the Imagination; aa, the poet finely images the hero. 

What thin could image, much 1 search’d to know. 

POLLOK Course of Time bk. i,!. 200. 

3. Psychol. To call up or frame a mental picture of; 
reproduce In the form of n representative iden (wliat has 
previously been before the miml through the senses); 
represent in memory (any past knowledge from whatever 
source); imagine; represent; as, to image an event to 
oneself. 

The mind of man has the power of imaging or representing, In 
old forms hy the memory, and in new forms hy the imagination, 
whatever it has at any time known or experienced. 

McCosh Intuit ions pt. i, p. II. [e. a bhos. ’72.] 

4. To resemble; as, the child images his father. 

— imaging power, see fantasy. 

I in'age, n. I . A visible repreaentotlon of a person or 
thing; especially, a sculptured or painted figure; a 
statue; sculpture; eftigy; portrait; picture; aa, an Image 
of clay, wood, stone, or metal; n graven image. 

Whose U this image and superscription ! Matt, xxii, 20. 

Nor t* there in them [Vedic hymns] any evidenre that the per¬ 
sonifications of the force* of nature were represented by images or 
symbols carved out of wood or stone. 

Monies Williams Hinduism ch. 2, p. 31. [E. * J. y.J 

2. Optic*. The picture or likeness of nn object pro¬ 
duced by reflection or refraction, or the passage of rays 
through a small aperture. If such nn image can be ac¬ 
tually thrown on a surface as lo a camera. It Is a renl 
i in it go i if not. though visible to the eye as in a mirror, 
It Is a virtue I i. See real: virtual. 

Like HoAven’fi image In the smiling brook, 
Celestial peace was pictured in her look. 

Camtbell Theadric si. 14. 

3. A natural resemblance; also, that which resembles 
something; counterpart; likeness* as, the child is the 
very image of her mother. 4. Psychol. (1) A picture 
produced in the mind by the renresentutive or Imaging 
power and without the aid of direct perception; aiso, a 
product of the reproductive Imagination; as, to form an 
image in onc'a thought. 

Mr. Galtcn and Prof. Huxley have made one step in advance in 
exploding the ridiculous theory of Hume and Berkeley that we 
have no images but of perfectly definite things. 

\V. James Psychology vol. i, ch. 9, p. 254. [n. H. A co. ’90.] 
(2) The representation of a sense-perception; mental 
picture; phantasm: an unsatisfactory technical name 
tor the objects of representation, but especially and ap¬ 
propriately applied to the represented jjercept of vision. 
Compare fantasy; pagination. 5. llhet. A metaphor 
ora simile that reproduces or suggests in words the form, 
color, aspect, or semblance of an object. 

Tho images which Dante employe speak for them selves. 

Macaulay Essays, Milton p. 6. [a. ’80.] 
6. Math. In the representation of Imaginary quanti¬ 
ties by points on a plane, the point corresponding to any 
function of the Quantity represented by another point. 
[F., < L. imago* likeness, < p im , In imltor, copy.] 
Synonyms: conception, copy, effigy, emhlem, figure, 
Icon. Idea, Mol, likeness, picture, representation, semblance, 
similitude, shadow, stnlue. See conception; fancy; 
figure; idea; mooel; picture. 

Compounds, etc.: — ncelilcntol linage, same as 
after-image.— elect rle I., an Imaginary system of elee- 
t rifled polnla on one side of a surface which woold have, If 
It existed, the same effect on the other side as that due to 
the actual electrification of the surface: used to simplify 
mathematical treatment, and corresponding to virtual 
image In optica.— lin'nge*brenk"t*r, n. One who mu¬ 
tilates or destroys Images, especially Imsgcs set up in 
churches or temples or used In worship; an Iconoclast.— 
I. tin on, n. A hawker of plaster Images.—I.* mug, n. A 
mug or tankard In the form of a human figure.—i,*>v or- 
whip, 7i. The worship of Images, or worship with the aid 
of Images.— inuliipIclmiigew, linages formed hy reflec¬ 
tion and rereilectlon In two or more mirrors.— negative 
I,, same as aftf.r-imaoe.— Purki njc’N l„ the Image of 
the retinal blood-vessels seen by the eye under certain con¬ 
ditions. 

Iin'iiffe-n-bKe, im'gj-n-bl, a. [Hare.] Capable of being 
represented by nn Image; Imaginable. 

Im'iigcd, lin'Ojd, a. Decorated with human figures, as 
pottery. 

Iin'iiSfo-lo****, lm'ej-k‘8, a. Such as can not be Imaged 
or delineated: devoid of images, 
iin'n-grrt, n. One who makes Images, as a aculptor. 
liu'njve-ry, Im'ej-ri (xm), n. [-hies, pi.] 1. The act 
or art of forming images or representations; images col¬ 
lectively; also, an image or a collection of images. 

A easement high and triple-areh’d there was. 

All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruit*. Mild flower*. KEATS Ere of St. Agnes st. 24. 

<iu = out; oil; lii = feud, |fi = future; c = k; church; tlh = the; go, sing, ink; no; lliiu; zli = azure; F. boil, dune. <,from ; t, obsolete; X, variant. 


il-lii'Kion-ii-hl »*, Il-lfi zhun-Q-bl, a. [Hare.] Liable to 
Illusions; readily deluded or Imposed upon. 
11-ln'hioii-IsI, il-lu'zhun-iet, /<. 1. One given to illu¬ 

sions; avisionary; a dreamer. 2. One who creates illu¬ 
sions; a sleight-of-hand performer; juggler. 

11-lii'fclv, -ly, -ness. Illusive, etc. Phil. Soc. 

f 1*1 ii'mI vc, il-lfi'siv, a. Deceiving or misleading by illu¬ 
sion or false appearance; illusory; deceptive. 

SyDonyma: see deceptive; imaginary. 

— 11-lu'Klve-ly, adi\— II-Iu'kI vc-iiokw, n. 

ll-lfl's^r, n. LHare.1 A delusive and misleading 
person; deceiver; mocker. ILL., < L. ill mu*; sec illu¬ 
sion.] 

Il-lu'fco-ry, il-ln'so-ri, a. Deceiving or tending to de¬ 
ceive, as by false appearance or unfounded hopes; pro¬ 
ducing illusion; fallacious. [< LL. illusor , mocker, < 
L. iUusvs; see illusion.] 

Synonyms: see deceptive; isiaoinary. 

Derivatives; —II-In'*•«>-ry, n. An illusion.— 
il-lii'so-rl-iiefcs, 7). The quality of being illusory. 
il-luj*'trn-bUe, IMus'tra-hl, a. IRare.] Adnnttlng of 11- 
lustration or elucidation. I Phus-tvn-tn-bLet, 
Il-lus'lrale, il-los'tret (xrn), rt. [-tra’ted; -tra'- 
tino.] 1. To explain by means of figures, examples, 
comparisons, or the like; elneldate. 

The passage In Ezekiel, describing the Interior of the Assyrian 
palaces, so completely corresponds with, and illustrates, the mon¬ 
ument* of Nimrod and Khorsabad, that it deserves . . . notice. 

A. H. Layaro yinevch and its Brmains vol. it, pt. ii, cb. 3, p. 
239. lo. p. P. ’52.] 

2. Art. To execute or provide drawings or enCTavings 
Intended for the elucidation or ornamentation of (a book, 
magazine article, or the like); adorn with pictures; bor¬ 
ders, initials, etc. 3. [Archaic.] To make luminous; 
illuminate. 4. [Archaic.] To make illustrious; confer 
distinction upon. 

He that makes himself famous by hi* eloquence, justice, nr 
arms, illustrates hts extraction, let it be ever so mean. SENECA 
Morals tr. by L’Estrange Of Benefits cb. 3, p. 21. [L. ’80.] 

[< L. tllust rat us , pp. of Ulustro , < illustris; aee illus- 

Tmous.] U-Iiifc'irot. 

Synonyms: see adorn. 

II-Iiin'I i*nti*t, a. Illustrious; distinguished; renowned. 
ll"lu*-lrn'tIon, irus-tre'shun, n. 1. That which li- 
lostrates. (I) An example, comparison, anecdote, etc., by 
which a subject or statement Is elucidated or explained; 
as, the discourse abounded with illustmtions. 

Now an illustration is a window In an argument, and let*in light. 

II. \V. Beecher Yale Lectures lect. vii, p. 158. [j. a. F. <2.] 
(2) A print, drawing, or picture of any kind, Inserted in 
written or printed text to elucidate or adorn it; as, the 
book contains ten illustrations. 2. The act of llluatru- 
ting or explaining by comparison; exemplification; elu¬ 
cidation; as, his reatfy power of illustration. 3, The act 
of making or providmg drawings, engravings, or prints 
for the elucidation or adornment of written or printed 
matter; specifically, the branch of art that consists In ex¬ 
ecuting such pictures. 4. [Rare.] Distinction; celebrity. 

To have gained a prize iu the Olympic, Isthmian, or Nemtcan 
game*, pave illustration not only to the person who gained it, 
but to hi* whole family and kindred. Adam SMITH Wealth of A’a- 
Hon* vol. ii, bk. v, ch. I, p. 370. (CL. P. ’69.] 

5t. The state of being elucidated or made clear. [< L. 
illustratio(/i-)*< Ulustro; see illustrate.] 

Synonym*: aee allegosy; figure. 

11-1 iif*'irn-tlv, -ly. Illustrative, etc. Phh,. Soc. 
11*1 iih't ru-ll vo, il-lus'tra-tlv, a. 1. Designed or tend¬ 
ing to illustrate or elucidate; especially, explaining by 
example; explanatory; as, an illustrative comparison. 
2t. Tending to make illustrious or glorious; conferring 
distinction.— Il-lus/trii-t I ve-ly, adt. 

Synonyma: aee graphic. 

l]'1u*-t r;i"lor, i il'us-tre’t§r, il-lus'trC-t£r (xm), n. 1. 
11-liiM'lrn-ler, (One who illustrates; specifically, an 
artist who executes drawings for books, periodicals, or 
the like. 

From the time of Holbein to the present time, the list of talented 
illustrators would be a very long one. Very many of our great 
artist*. . . . Walker, Millais, and TIotl, first won distinctlou in 
this popular branch of art. Adeline Art Diet. 

2. One who furnishes an Illustration of something In his 
own |H*rsou, life, or action; one who exemplifies; as, a 
good man is an illustrator of virtue. 

One of the beat illustrators of rolf-edncated men. A. G. L’Es- 
TRANOE Friendships of Miss Mitford ch. 23, p. 353. [u. ’82.] 
ll-liiN'lrn.- 10 -ry, IMus’frg-to-rl, a. [Hare.] Illustrative. 
11-liis/trl-oUH, il-lus'tri-us, a. 1. Eminent by reason 
of genius or achievements; greatly distinguished; re¬ 
nowned; as, an illustrious author; an Illustrious soldier. 
2. Conferring luster or hunor; splendid; brilliant; ex¬ 
alted; as, illustrious deeds; illustrious public services. 

It wn* the roogh Scotchman [Dinwiddie] who launched Wash¬ 
ington on hi* illustrious career. T. PARKMAN Montcalm and 
Wolfe vol. 1, ch. 5, p. 132. [l. a. a Co. ’84.] 

3+. Luminous; bright; shining. [< L. illustris , < in* 
in. -f * lustrum , light, < luceo* shine.] 

Synonyma: celebrated, distinguished, eminent, famed, 
famous, glorious, honorable, honored, noble, noted, re¬ 
nowned. See celf.oiiatkd; ohand. — Antonyms : hase, 
besmirched, degraded, despised, disgraced, disgraceful, dis¬ 
honored, disreputable. Ignominious, Infamous, Inglorious, 
notorious, stained, sullied, nnhonored, unknown. 

—11 * liiN'lrl - imik- ly, arfp.-ll-Iiis'irl * ou*- 
iiess, r?. 

ll-lu*'troiiK+, a. Without luster. 

ll'In-lalc, il'lu-tet, rl. [-ta'tkd; -ta'tino.] To take 
a bath In mud or mineral sediment. [< il- 1 -f-L. lutum* 
mud.] — IU'1 u-tu'f Ion, n. 

il"liix-u'rl-ou*. inuxyQ’ri-ua (xm), a. (Rare.] Not 
luxurious or ahundant. 
i11 / »>v»ll // iT, IILwiwlier, etc. See ill. 
jl'lv, li’l ,ndr. [Rare.] In an III or evil manner; not well; 
Ill. Though illy is regularly formed from the adjective ill, 
the best writers prefer ill ns the adverb also. 

Il*lyr'l-an, il-lir'i-an, a. Of or ]>ertolning to ancient 
Jllyricom, a countrj’ stretching along the Adriatic, that 
gave six emperors to Rome, or to modern Illyria, in 
Austria. 

Il-lyr'1-an, n. I. A member of the ancient Illyrian 
(Albanian) race or of the modern Slavonic race inhabit¬ 
ing the Illyrian provinces. 2. (1) The language of an¬ 
cient lllyricum, probably Thracian in origin. (2) A divi¬ 
sion of‘the eastern branch of the Slavonic languages, 
including tlx* Servian, Croatian, and Slovenian dialects. 
See Slavonic. 




inmgilct 




2. Rket. Fifjiirative description in speech; also, the men¬ 
tal images produced hy tbc use of figurative lnnguage; as, 
poetic imagery; rhetorical imagery. Compare imaoe; 

IMAGINATION. 

One can understand better the terrible imagery of the Hebrew 
prophets after seeing the Egyptian deserts. T. Jl CUTLER From 
the Fite to Moricay ch. 6, p. 74. [c. A BROS. ’82.] 

3t. Likeness; similitude. [< F. imagerie , < Image; 
aee image.] 

im-nar'i-iett. n. A little image. 

lin-ng'ln, -lini, Imagine, etc. Phil. Soc. 

liii-tig/i-mi-bic, im-nj'i-na-bl, a. That can be imagined; 
as, every imaginable contrivance. [F., < LL. imaglna- 
bilis, < L. imaqinor; see imagine J 

— tin -ag'^Hia-bll'l-ly, Im-as'l-iia-bic- 
iiesx, n.—iiii-ng/i-na-bly, adv. 
im-ag/l-iinl, im-aj'i-nal, a. 1. Entom . Of or pertain¬ 
ing to the imago or perfect state of an insect. 2. [Pare.] 
Imaginative. 3. Rhet. Given to the nse of imagery. 
[< LL. imaginatis, < L. imago (imaging: see image.] 
ini-ag'l-nniilt. 1. a. Conceiving; forming ideas. II, n. 
One who imaglnefl.—iin-ng^i-nnr'i-ty, Math. The 
character uf being Imaginary. 

Im-ag/i-na-ry, im-aj'i-ne-ri, a. 1 . Existing or occur¬ 
ring only in imagination; fancied; unreal; visionary; as, 
an Imaginary grievance. 

A maxim which has through life been of use to me and may be 
so to you in preventing auch imaginary hurts. 

B. Franklin Autobiography vol. ii, ch. 13, p. 408. [L, *84.] 
2. Math. (1) Denoting quantities or values that in¬ 
volve the square root of a negative quantity, and are 
therefore unreal in the usual literal sense; as, an imagi¬ 
nary quantity; an imaginary root of an equation. (2) 
Denoting geometrical concepts Involving such a quantity, 
and therefore non-existent, but which may be named as 
if existent; as. an imaginary point, carve, or coordinate. 
Thus, a straight line wholly outside a circle is said to Inter¬ 
sect it In two imaginary points, because the algebraic ex¬ 
pression for these points may be written, but will Involve 
an imaginary quantity. 

They say that imaginary roots enter into equations by pairs. 

\V. S. JEVONS Principles of Science bit. i, ch. 3, p. 43. [MACM. *79.] 

[< L. imaginarius, < imaqo ( imagin-)', see image.] 

Synonyms: airy, chimerical, dreamy, fancied, fanciful, 
hypothetical, Ideal, illusive, Illusory, quixotic, shadowy, 
utopian, visionary. See ideal.— Antonyms: actual, ma- 
terial, palpable, physical, real, realized, substantial, tangible, 
visible. 

—linnglnnry unit, the squnre root of - 1, commonly 
represented by the symhol i. 

— lin-ng'i-im-ri-1 Yi rtrip.-iiii.nsf'inin-ri-ness, n. 
iiii-aff'I-iin-ry, n. [-kies, J sUg. An imaginary 
expression or quantity. 

im-aj'i-ne'shun, n. I, The act or 
power of imaging or of reimaging objects of perception 
or thought; the act or power of combining the products 
of knowledge in modified, new, or ideal forms; the cre¬ 
ative or constructive power of the mind. This word has 
been used in wide and various senses in common life and 
literature, as well as in psychological sciences. 

The imagination may be defined to be the use which the Reason 
makes of the material world. Emerson Mature, Addresses and 
Lectures, Mature eh. 6, p. 67. (h. m. a co. ’89.1 
Specifically; (1) The picturing power or act of the mind; 
the formation of mental images, pictures, or mental rep¬ 
resentations of objects or ideas, particularly of objects 
of sense-perception and of mathematical reasoning; also, 
the reproduction and combination, usually with more or 
less or irrational or abnormal modification, of the images 
or ideas of memory or recalled facts of experience; 
imaginative reproduction: embracing fantasy, fancy, 
and imagination in its common acceptation; ns, the im- 
aqinafion rules in reverie and dreams; the imaginalion 
of the reveler. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 

Are of imagination all compact. 

Shakespeare Midzummer*N ight' 8 Dream act v, sc. 1. 

This singular power of fabricating images without any founda¬ 
tion in reality, is distinguished by the name of imagi nation. 

Kames Elements of Criticism p. 480, app. [m. a l. *63.] 

That the imagination exercises this function of recombination, 
ha* been abundantly illustrated in onr previous examples; indeed, 
this is conceded by all writer®. The only error or oversight which 
we notice U» of those who limit its office entirely to acts of this kind. 

PORTER Human Intellect pt. ii, ch. 6, p. 356. [8. *70.] 

(2) The mental representation of past knowledges of 
whatever kind, especially past knowledges of external 
and sense objects; reimaging power; spontaneous and 
uncontrolled play of images in consciousness; fantasy. 

imagination or Phantasy, In its most extensive meaning, is the 
faculty representative of the phenomena both of the external and 
internal worlds. 

Hamilton Philosophy ed. by Wight, pt. li, ch. 2, p. 247. [a. *64.] 

First, imagination is often used to denote the general represent¬ 
ative function of mind, the power of representing by images, thus 
including memory aod association, as well as the constructive 
working up of images. Second, the word is often more properly re¬ 
stricted to this last process. J. M. Baldwin 
chol. vol. i, ch. 12, p. 213. [H. M. A Co. *89.1 

(3) The act of constructive intellect in grouping the 
materials of knowledge or thought into new, original, 
and rationai systems: the constructive or creative fac¬ 
ulty: embracing poetic, artistic, philosophic, scientific, 
and ethical imagination. This sense includes the rational 
and constructive element of taste or the esthetic facility. 
Compare construction and taste, and see synonyma 
below. 

No special reference has been made to the operations known hy 
such names as Imagination, Creation, Coostructivenees, Origina¬ 
tion; through which we are supposed to put together oew forms, 
or to construct images, conceptions, pictures, and modes of work¬ 
ing, such as we have never before had any experience of. 

Bain Senses and inteltect bk. iii, ch. 4, p. 570. [a. *79.] 

The imagination modifies images, and gives unity to variety; it 
sees all things In one. . . . There is the epic imagination, the 
perfect on of which is in Miltoo; and the dramatic, of which Shak- 
speare Is the absolute master. Coleridge Table Talk June 23, ’34. 
2. Any product of this facility; a mental image or 
phantasm, especially nf a visible object; an unreal or 
illaaive mental picture or notion; especially, an imagina¬ 
tive construction. 3. An irrational notion, conviction, 
or belief; as, the imaginations ot the insane. 4. Plan¬ 
ning, plotting, or scheming, as Involving mental con¬ 
struction. 

An heart that devlseth wicked imaginations, Prov. vi, 18. 
[F., < L. imagination-), < imaginor; see imaoine.] 


Synonyms: faney, fantasy. Fantasy In ordinary usage 
simply denotes capricious or erratic fancy, «s appears In 


Imbowment Imbraeementt Imbrangle Imbrolderf 

. ..-- ., Imbracet Imbraceryt Imbrevef linbrollt 

the adjective fantastic. Fancy and imagination belong to i ll ,.|. an / ni , rn ,i im-ban'erd a rpner 1 Provided with 
tbe ao-ealled productive or more properly the constructive "banners ’ C ’ 1 1 FrtnIded w,th 

faculty, the creative power of the aoul. 


ly tne constructive banners 

iculty, the creative power of the soul. j m.|>n r'f, vt. To bar out. * 

Although the reproductive and comparative processes enter into im.jmrn', Un-bOrn', rf. To Store in & bsrfl. 
the creative imagination, they are suliordinate; while the leading ] an'|w> 4 >. 11 a n Imbecile Pm? c™ 

process is that of construction according to the three laws, of the i m /| i p il i Tn weaken O Tn L 501 ' 

true (scientific or philosophic imaginat ion).ot the beautiful (artistic J™ ft®*" 1 V ft 2 .‘ To embezzle. 

—including poetic — imagination), and of tiie good (practical, or in- * hc*t -11C, ]m bes-ll (Xlll), a. 1. Having tbe mental 

ventive construction). These are the very highest acts of which 'acuities feeble Of undeveloped; I 


human genius is capable. L>. S. GREGORY Outline of Psychology 
pt. i, bk. ii, Ch. 3, P . 51. (R. a. ra.J 

Both fancy and imagination recombine and modify mental 
Images; either may work with the other’s materials; imagi¬ 
nation may glorify the tiniest flower; fancy may play 
around a mountain or a star; tbe one great distinction be¬ 
tween them is that fancy Is superficial, while imaginalion 
is deep, essential, spiritual. 


minded; as, an imbecile king. 


half-witted; weak- 


lo many tribes the mentally imbecile . . . were held in a species 
of religious reverence. 

Coo FEE Deerslayer ch. 10, p. 179. [o. A co. *79.] 

2. Characterized hy feebleness; mentally impotent. 

How miserably imbecile and objectless has the English govern¬ 
ment of Ireland been for the last forty years. 

Coleridge Table Talk Feb. 5, *33. 

3. [Rare.] Physically impotent. [OF., < L. imbeciltis, 
weak.] 

Fancy keeps the material object prominent and clear, and . Synonyms: aee childish; idiotic. 
works not only with It, but for it; imagination always uses ini'Dor-lie, n, A person of feeble mind; one who ia 
the material object as the minister of something greater imbecile, 
than Itself, and often almost loses the object In tbe spiritual Synonyms: aee idiot. 

idea with which she has associated it, and for which she iiiP'beoif'i-tntet, vt. To enfeeble; make Imbecile, 
values It, Fancy retouches, imagination reconstructs, im"hoo-ll'l-ly. inrhee-iFi-ti, n. [ ties, pi.) 1. The 
EL ™*,abqut the surfaee. and Is airy and playful, aome- condition or quality of being imbecile or impotent; fee- 


times petty and aometlines false; imagination goes to the 
heart of things, and is deep, earnest, serious, and seeka al¬ 
ways and everywhere for essential truth. Fancy sets off, 
vsriegste8, ana decorates; imagination transforms and ex¬ 
alts. Fancy delights and entertnlna; imagination moves 
and thrills. Science, philosophy, and mechanical inven¬ 
tion have little uae for fancy, hut the creative, penetrative 
power of imagination is to them the breath of life, and the 
condition of all advance and success. See also fancy; idea. 


blencss, especially of the mind. 

Writer* like the present critic of Blackwood’* Magazine de¬ 
serve . . . respect —the respect due to honest, hopeless, belpleee 
imbecility. KusiON Modem Painters pref. to 2d ed., vol. i, p. 
19. [w. * s. *68.J 

2. Any expression of character or opinion that indi¬ 
cates feebleness, especially mental feebleness. 

He may put what imbecilities be pleaaea into the mouth* of hi* 
antagonist*, and swell with triumph when he haa refuted them. 

George Eliot Essays , Dr. Gumming p. 06. [r. a w. ’*3.] 
[< OF. imbecilete , < L. imbeciUita* , < imbedllis , weak.] 


Phrases:— ethical imagination, the Imagination as 
used In the conceptions of ideals of life and conduct.— 
philosophic i., the Imagination as used In philosophic 

invention and discovery by the mental recombination of - o VT1ftnvTY ,-. tn ,nrv 
things, acts, events, and their relations.—poetic i., the nr 

creative imagination as employed in the production of noble „ hJ.nl 

or elevating nletnres. or of srtlatip, ltt*>rarv nnrmtrn#'tinn h n *'Jt , noli n ' A raised or btnch-like structure. 

Iiii'her, lin'byr, n. [Dan.] Same as ember-goose. 

t Bl'BING.] I. /. 
. _ r . as a porous sub¬ 

stance when exposed to moisture; drink or take in; as, 


or elevating pictures, or of srtlatic literary construction, 

fixed and expressed by rhythmical language. .... ... -• r < 

iin-ag/'l-na'I loii-iii,im-aj’i-ne'shun-al, a. Pertaining lin-hoib , v. [im-bibed ; im 

to, reaulfing from, or produced or affected by the imag- r ^^ lve or * 1 J > ^y.ab6°rption,| 

ination; imaginary.— lni>ag"i-iia'lloii-al-lmin, //. " 

The effect nn one’s diepoeltion of following the guidance 
of the imagination. 

lin-ag'i-iia-fl v, -ly, Imnginative, etc. Phil. Soc. 
iiii-ag'l-iia-livo, im-ajd-no tiv, a. 1. Having capac¬ 
ity for imagining; given to Imagining; producing or crea¬ 
ting the things of Imagination; crcjitive or constructive; 

ae, he ie imaginative rather thnn logical. 

The Iodf>»European genius places its highest spiritual life in the 

imagi no the reason. MATTHEW Arnold Study Celtic Lit. pt. Iv, 

p. 149. [9. E. A CO. ’67.] 

2. Characterized by, produced by, or proceeding from im'bi-bish'un, n. The act or process 

imagination; imaginationai; as, imaginative poetry. 3t. °f 1,M oihmg,, drinking in, or ahsorhmg; especially, the 
Jealous; inquisitive, [< F. imaginatif,\ < L. imaginor; absorption of moisture by any ]x>rous body. 

gee imagine.] Iin-Ag'l-Iinlct; 1 ni-ng'i-noiist. ’---*-... ... 

Synonyms: eee dreamy; fanciful; romantic. 

-im-agM - iia-Ii ve-Iy, adv.— I m-ag'i-iin • 
f lv(c-ncss, n. 

in-ti^liic, im-aj'in, v. ]"-ined; -in-ino.1 I. t. 1, 

To form an image of; conceive in the mind; form an idea, „ lulOMU1 

notion, or conception of, or to create or congtruct by ini-boPislil, rf. To embezzle, 
tbe imagination. im-bon'i-i yt, n. Want of good qualities. 

Of course I cannot imagine a thing existing unperceived hy any- ihl^bor-Ba^lloll, im bSr-Be'shun, 7). In Centrai Italy, 
body, but l certainly can conceive it. the putting into a sack or purse (borsa) of the names or 

ilivAXT Mature and Thought ch. 3, p. 78. [k. f. a co. *82.] candidates for municipal offices, to be selected by iot. 
If some celestial railway could be imagined, the journey to the [< It. ItnlX/rsazione, < tmborsare. put into a purse, < 
"" n • • • "' oulJ r ”‘ ,1,re ?,'■<? . u . LL. imburto, < im- (< L. in). Id, + bvrm; ace bcbse.] 

„ „ C ' '?’ ’ r ' h ,r - f - 1 ». Tbc foam from a hunted dcei\ 1 

2. To conceive aa real; think; believe; suppose: con- Im-bonk', Im-besk \rt. & rf. [Archaic.] To hide or con- 
jecture; aa, I imagine that nothing will come of it. 3. . ceal, as in busbea. 

To plan in the mind; devise; as, to imagine mischief. iin-bos'tiirct* n. Embossed work. 

A great mnn (who was crowned one day) Imagined a great deed. : .V,* i!!.?,/+”1", T o rf’hnko* finhraM ^ & ^° X ‘ 

R B. Browning Tale of Villafranca at. 2. ! 111 d , C T° f^huke, upbraid. 

j|. x ^ _____ *__ pn-breed', rf. Same as in breed. 




tliia soii imbibes water readily. 2, Figuratively, to re¬ 
ceive and absorb into the mind or character; as, to im- 
bibe good principles. 

Our rninda inBensibly imbibe a coloring from thoae with whom 
we associate. Todd Student's Manual ch. 4, p. 165. [s. A c. *66.J 
3t. To saturate; imbue. 

II. i. [Humorous.] To drink, especially intoxicating 
liquors. [< L. imbilto, < im - (< i«), in, bibo , drink.] 

Synonyms: see absorb. 

Im-hl'ber, n. 


In some *eeds it appears that imbibition of water will not take 
place until after a period of ne«t. 

C. E. Bessey Botany \ 4, p. 5. [h. h. a co. *89.] 
— wnler of imbibition, Geol. 1, The proportion¬ 
ate amoimt of water that a rock can contain above the 
line of water-level or saturation. Called also quarry - 
water. 2, Water of saturation. See batusation. 


as, 

2, _._j_|___ . . _ .. _____ 

jecture. [< F. imaginer, < L. imaginor, < imago (im- or . pai ? 5t [?? 8 overt spplng tilework or of 

a & 8 r e ^.Tcir, 8 3 r. [-ca’ted; .a, 

I..i ; ..S'Ii.-cr, im-ajTn-tr, n. One who imagioec 

lm r a*gl ii«;, im'e-jing, n. The forming of a mental Image. 1 1 . t. To overlap regularly, as the tiles on a 
i-inu'tfO'i-nie'gO or -rn^'gO, n. [L.] An adult, sexually roof. [< 'L.imbrlcatn*; see imbricate, o.J 
matured insect. im'liri-ciilc 1 , im'bri-ket or -ket, a. I. 



Imbrex. 

1. Imhricwi * 


: Handbook ofPsy- 


We have appropriate name* for all the aspects of life In the Lying regularly over one another like I a i' d in lower 
insect: we call it Larva in its first or worm-like period, Chrysalis in shingles or slates, SO aB to break joint8; layer. 2. Im- 
ita second or cruetacean-like phase of life, and Imago in it* third overlapping with the extremities or lateral bncea covering 

TXbtf Study cb. 13, p. 237. (T. * F. *3.) «f the of f< L atl J- 

-Hillin'. 1-mOm', n. 1. The officer in .Mohammedan 

moeques who recites the prayers and leads the devotions ^mor-tilc { Deeoratal w i?h P o\w 

^rnncf -in 1 !, 0 iTd.t w a"urf„ceTover^>- 

iesof. arr ape, etreumeision a d Inirtal. 2. li-] A Utle ping scales or tiles. [< L imbrieatut, pp. of imbriw. 


of Mohammed and his four immediate snccessim, be- S r S Stilei V i, tmtler-die' 

cause they conducted personally the devotions or tbe S ^ 

faithful; a Mohammedan prince or leader. «n?/'L.w.i. ir »s» ®*’ ’ brl ta 

The Sultan of Turkey bears this title as the head of the * « i i 

orthodox faith, rt is the title of the four great orthodox* 1 *? bH-en lion, mi bn-ke shun, n. 1. The condl- 
or Sunnite founders of schools of doctrine. See Hanafite; ^ on of bt>in £ imbricate: especially applied to shlnglee or 
Hanfalite; Malikitk; Siiafiite. tiles; hence, complexity of design or structure. 2. An 

3. [1-1 The title of the leaders of the Shiitea, or heter- imbricated structure; specifically, stonework in colors 
odox Persian sect of Mohainmedane — Ali and his ten arranged with break-joints. 3. A concave surface, like 
successors: ascribed nlso to the Mnhdi, or expected Mo- that of a gutter-tile. 


lnedan caravansary for pilgrims. [< Turk, imaret, < Ar. thrust in tierce. iiu"bro-cn / lnt. 

’ imara .] ini-!iro«l'ert, r. Embroider, im-broih'ert, 

lm-lmlin't, rf. To enib«im. im-broil'ryt, n. Embroidery. 

lni'bmP, iin-ban', rf. [Itare.] To cut off from civil rights lin-hro^llo, im-hrO'lyO (xm), n. 1. A troublesome 
and privileges: ban. complication of affairs; a misunderstanding attended hy 

1 tn^hn. n ini-oftnd , r/. [Rnrt 1 ,] To hflnd topetner, iii nornloxitv or ^trifp* fln 

iin-bnnk'L r. For this wurd, and all words In the follow- 1 - Iee,ing * l^rpiexuv, or sinie, an eniangienunt. 

Ing list, see In each case km-, as embank, etc. 

imboldeut 
Jmbordert 
fmbosom 


lmbankmentt 

Inibargof 

Imharkt 

Imbarkationt 

Imbarkmentf 

lmbnrrent 

Inibaset 

Imbastardlzet 


lmbathet 

lin battlef 

Irabayt 

Imbed 

Imbelllsht 

linliezzlef 

Iniblnd 

imblttert 


Imbltterert 

Imhlttennentt 

hnblazet 

hnblazont 

imbodlert 

Inibodlmentt 

Imbodyf 

imbollt 


hnbosst 

Imboundf 

imbow 

hnbowel 

lmbow’er 


I ahall not follow him [Dante] into the obscure and miserable 
imbroglio of the struggles of his day —the parties of Guelph *nd 
Ghibelline, the family tends of Bianchi and Neri. FaRRAR S. 
»non8 and Addresses in Am. lect, i, p. 300. [E. P. D.] 

2. An intricate plot, as or a tale or drama. 3. Mas. A 
passage having conflicting rhythms in the different voice- 
parts. [It., < irnbrogliare, < im- (< L. in\ in, + fcntfo, 
orchard, < LL. bt'olium, forest, < M1IG. btitel, 'bushy 
marsh.] 


sofa, firm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, — over, eight, c = usage; tin, maebiue, i = r<?new; obey, no; not, nor, ats?m; full, rule; hot, born; aisle; 






itubrou it 


§97 


ini incrsion 


i in* brown', rt. Same as fmebowt?. 

Ini-brne', im-brQ', vt. [imbrued'; im-bru'ino.] 1. 
To wet or moisten; dreueh, especially in^blood; soak. 


So immaculately hlonde, os if the petals of some gigantic flower 
had just opened and disclosed her. 

George Eliot Middlemarch bk. ii, ch. 16, p. 175. [H. *73.] 


All philosophers admit that the knowledge of our preseut mental 
state is Immediate. 

Hamilton Metaphysics lect. xxiv, p. 329. [o. a l. ’59.] 


. - - - formed the design of wipiog ont his shame by — Im-inap'it-lat e-ne**K, ii. Spollessncss; purity. [< im- 2 4- LL. mediatus; see MEDIATE.1 

tnihmoio his bands m a mosthornd mnrder. "rollin Anc. Hist. 1 111-in al led', im-meld', a. Clad in mail or armor. " Synonyms: close, contiguous, direct, lo 

tranA, voi. ill, bk. HV, §7, p.90. lc. r. * ii. 76.] tin-mal'ie-a-bl(e, im-mal'e-a-bl, a. That can ‘ .. ^ ' * l 1 

2. To soak into. 3t. To pour out or emit. [< OF. extended hv hammering* not mniienhio 


i. ujuuu ruia. tiwoc, tuuu^ uuus, uirect, l08tant, OOXt, DrCS* 

not be ent, proximate.—Antonyms; distant,far,future, remote. 

— linmeiliiite vassal, In tlie feudal ay stem, a vassal 



state of being 

iiie'di-a-llKin, 


tioQ of a brute; brutalize. 

No animal is so repulsive *a * man or woman imhruted. 


Immanes. 2- [Archaic.] Ofvastalze; gigautlc; cruel. [< 
h. tin marts, perhaps < in- lntens.-|- magnus, great.] 

— ini-mnuo'ly, adv. 


E. P. Roe Mature'* Serial Story ch. 12, p. 77. [d. m. a CO. ’90.] t mi, . , . , . 

II i Tn Kink* tn the of « J I m'ma-iiciice, lm'a-ngns, ii. The state of being im- 

* \l »»’iJb riiie'm mare*?* manent; a permanent abiding within; an indwelling; in 

.. . . . theoloo-v. the essent nl nrcwMioo of find oil »K« 


lin-btid', im-bud’, r i. [Itare ") To bud, or put forth buds, 
ini-lute', im-bifi', vt. [imbued'; im-bu'ino.J 1 . To 
cause to become permeated or pervaded thoroughly; 
tincture deeply; a*, to imbue the mind with reverenee. 
2. To tinge or dye deeply; impregnate thoroughly by 
absorption; as, fabrics imbued with color. 

The windows were beautifully adorned with curtains made of 


_,_ an immedi¬ 
ate manner. (1) Without lapse of time; instantly; at once. 

Effect® will not, indeed, immediately disappear with their causes; 
hut neither can they long continue without them. 

Coleridge Works, Friend in vol. ii, p. 68. [h. ’58.J 
(2) Without the intervention of anything as a medium; 
proximately; intuitively: directly. 

Synonyms: at once, directly, forthwith, Instantcr, In- 
stftDtly, now, presently, right away, right off. straightway, 
this loatant, without delay. By and by, which was once a 
synouyin, has become an antonym of immediately, meaning 
at some (perhaps remote) future time. Directly , which once 
meant with no intervening time, now means after some Ifttle 
while; presently no longer means In this very present, hut 
hefore very long. Even immediately is sliding from Its In- 
staataoeousness, so that we are fain to substitute at once, in- 
stoutly, etc., when we would make promptness emphatic. 
Jugnt away and right off are vigorous conversational ex¬ 
pressions In the United States. 


theology, the essential presence of God in all the uni¬ 
verse and yet distinct from it: constituting with tran¬ 
scendency the baais of theism as opposed to pantheism. 

The ChristiaD doctrine of the divine immanence ... is the very 
esseoce of *11 religion. It admits nod adjusts itself to the comple- 
meotary doctrine of the divine transcendence. 

^ A. A. Hodge Pop. Theol. Themes lect. i, p. 29. [p. a. F.] 

the many-colored clouds of sunrue. all imbued with virgin light. |m' l inn.nei)l > im'n nent n T?^ mo ! n i n » 
rtAWTUoaNE Mosses, Select Party p. 31. [n. M. A co ’91.] ‘"VeZ^ 

L^v/drink \ U€1 ' < L ' trrUruo ' moi0ten ’ < tn • to ? and C P- and also to transcendent. [< LL. immanen(t-)s, ppr. of 

* "‘"the atote of*fcing'imbml"^ ** ThC aCt ° f imbu,n * ,W S^^ym“^I3r^»BEXT , . + mane0 ' remain *l Ifiwiied4bea^ a. Not susceptible 

I mlbn rLTo 8 emburee.- i m .1, u r*. t + n 1 Va'HlSJiZ*!/ im-me'n£z or -mg'nea, n.jd. Ornith. The of medical treatment; incurable. 1 

lin-hii«ih'meii(tt n. Ambusbment; an sinbosh. ’ * vantJ— lit% °«^ Cr ’ ^ tmi/UX/lis; see IM- Th© fame he followed, and the fame he found, 

ira*Lu'tion+,». The set of imbuing. i™ « ' /• Hesld not his heart’s immedicable wound. 

> ( » Wllng Llutloo of l»htfn in Tbeofite alco- l"n"n« ..Jn- oi fm?mVn Jnil°T, raP f“ t'.v'i’.S !?“ nt . lp ;_«• melodious. 

Notmcmora- 

Reaching hack 
b origin in the iudef- 

— iiii r 'iimr-ee« y ci-bl v+. Gf^ "”’ ^ T . n,t t h Rtjd mercy are immemorial characteristics of a king’* 

liiililti-. Derivetl from imid: a combining form, noting, Iin-mar'el n-Hte, im-mar'jin-et or -c-t, a. Hot. Having jUxMOlleb India lect. u, P . 87. |r.*w. ’&] 

in chemistry, Ixxlies containing the radical NH.— Im^i- no rim or border. w ... PB ,\ Mav ^ L - , 

clusne'ltl, n. A compound In which the acid radicals are Im-innr'iin 1, Im-mflr'shol, a. [Rare.] Notmartlal. !: 11 ,ne “ ,n< » ri-al-Ij adv. I rom immemorial time, 

united with the radical Ml, so that the compound contains Im-maNk/, lin-mgsk', vt. [Rare.] Tocover with a maskjdls* ,, *‘ ,,, icn«c , lm-mens , a. 1. \ cry great in degree, ex- 
replaceable hvdrogen, constituting It an add. In the sense of Rulse. tent, size, or quantity; as, an immense distance, 

its being a salt of hydrogen. Iin-miiteh'n-blet, a. Peerless; matchless, lin-ninteli'- I have an immense respect for n man of talents plus ‘the math- 

Im l-la-Dlio, im'i-tQ-bl, a. I. That may be imitated; le*N+. ematics.’ Holmes a utocrat ch. l, p. 9. [o. a co *71 ] 

as, the imitable attributes of God (j««tice,goodness,etc.). ■»» »»c'rl-al, Irn'o-ttM-ol, a. 1. Not material: 2. Incapable of measurement- boundless. 3. [Siam? 1 
2. [Rare.] Deserving or worthy'of imitation, not consisting of matter; incor[)oreal; ae, the immaterial Admirable or excellent; us, tile show was immense [F 

--Jin^l-la-biri-j}', « 7 he quaiity or character of e° ul - ma-f c'rl-iitet. < L. immensus, < in-, not, + mensus, pp. of metior\ 

rsungimitahle. Inrl-tH-bl O-lieKN^. There are three Immaterial things,not only nwful, buteRaontlal measure.] IIH-Ilieil'&l vet 

lltare.] A tendency to or habit Life * W' ?} 1 Sv™htJ2?} Tikiiou \ ^1°^: and ^ve. , Synonyms: colossal, enormous, gigantic, huge, nrodlg- 

of Imitation. Ruskin Fora Vlangera vol. i, letter v, p. 95. [s. E. a co.] Iona, stupendous, vast. See illimitaulh; lahoe.— Ao- 

Im'i-innr, un I-tnnt, n. [Rare ] Something that Imitates; a 2. Of no essential conseqnence; without weight; unim- tonyms: aeeayoonyma for littls. 

#aV *?**?*•»•*, ppr ’ i " lUor ' ! rnl i att m i portant; irrelevant; as, an immaterial atatement. lm-ineii«o'ly t c</p. In an immeasurable or very 

’ or UrtodoSlpMlicmann^ of- flVii.i pLIi l! If value* n-mainAhe eame, what become* of Dricesie immaterial, great (lcCTee.— I lll-mc»*c'lic*s, n. The State or 

or try to do alter the manner of, follow ns an example in Mno. I\>tttical Economy hk. iii, ch. ii, p. 367. [a. ’84.] quality or being immense; unmeasured extent. 

S®m® c ?,” r ^ i ! nUate c j 1 . r J at - — ini"i»a-te"rl-ai'i-ly, «. The state or quality Im-iikenne', n. [Poet.] The limitlesa void; infinity; 
2. To use as a copy or model in prodneing something of being immateriai. Im // tna-lo / rl-ai-iiCKN 4 ' — an indefinite expanse. 

Hinilnr: at*, to imituU imturni ohiprfj* nn rnnvn«. n T„ -- V'* li..-i» 1 en'«|.|y, Imrocn'sl-tl, n. [-ties, plA l.lm- 

Thflt.luWph Ifi hovnnrl mo null eo 


make in imitation, adopt or copy. Im"ina-le'rl-al-l«in f im'a-tt'ri-al-izm, n. 1, The tenseness. 2. That whleh is beyond measurement; an 

wfiLT™* doctrine of the existence of immateriai substances or dis- enormous quantity, bulk, or expanse; boundless space. 

Bilwer.Lyttos Harold vol. I, bk. v., ch. 1, p. 199. [e. * L. *92.] embodied spirits; spiritism. He fills immensity with his preeene*. 

Until the Greek philo«ophy taught the world how to use and * ioDGE Systematic Theology vol. i, pt. 1, ch. 5, p. 383. [s. ’74.] 
Qothjn"./"jmofeWaf wm not an Rttain»l>ie phase [< L. immen#lta{t-)s, < immensus; see IMMENSE.] 
of thought. Bain Hhnd and Body ch. 7, p. 18. [k. a co. <3.j Synonyms: aec magnitude. J 

2. Philos. Idealism; especially, Berkeleianiem.— Ini"- Iiit-iiieii'wii-ra-l)i(©, irn men'fibn-ra-bl, a. Inmieas- 
- /_« «« « - - * «--■* in immaterialism. nrabie. [< LL. immensurabUis, < L. in-, not; nnd aee 

•al-aiz, vt. [-ized: mensurable.] Iin-mrii^l-lilet; im• meik / siit- 
w To render immateriai i*ale;,— im-iiioii^Kii-rn-Iili r l-ly, n. 

Svnonvms * Atie body counterfeit J dm>lfente fniinur ©r incorj»oreal; divest of matter. Iin-nieril't, tt. To cover with dung. 

ImjH.TsoDate, mimic! mock, pattern after, personate por- ■*lc*t , -1tt'tIon, im’ma-tric’yu-le'shan, » bn " ,n ti r j , » ftM-MEnGEn'; im-meb'ging.] 

tray, repeat, represent, resemble, simulate. See follow.— Slatncnlatton, especially in a German university. ** '• Io plunge into or as Into or under a fluid; immerse. 


, p. 199. [E. * L. *92.] 

4. Biol. To assume a resemblance to in such a wav as to 
be concealed or protected from attack: said of'living 
organism**; ns, to imitate surrounding objects or another 
organism that is poisonous. 


L *o.'( 11 iu. 11.™ iH'E rUliliUW.— - --- ... a vn-wiiuu iiuitclOUV. 

Antonyms: alter, cirnnge, differentiate, distort, mlarep- nn-m at' ter, n. [Rare.) That which Is not matter. 
res**nt, lmsllfy, pervert, remodel, transform, vary. Iiii"ma-I it re 7 , ira'a-tiOr", a. 1. Not mature or 

iii l-tH tlon. inri-tO'shun, n. I. The act or faculty ‘ “ ” 
of imitating; as, he has great po>ver of imitation. 2. 

Something nroduceil or done in resemblance of some¬ 
thing else; that which ig made as a likeness or copy; any 
resemblance or likeness; as, the gem is a good imitation. 

Used also attributively; as, initiation gold or stone. 

3. Phren. Tbe faculty that gives the ability to copy and 

/knf/kwm 1 l f , nu . aan*. — £ _ . 1__ _ R « > 


4 You muy immergt it’ [the buckle], replied he, ’ into the ocean, 
and it will etaod.’ 

Stern a Sentimental Journey, The Wig p. 82. [bou. ’92.] 
II. i- To disappear, as a star in the light of the sun, or 
the moon in the shadow of the earth. [< L. immergo, 
< in, in, 4* tnergo, dip.] 

Synonyma: see immerse. 


„ „ . , --or ripe; 

not full-grown; undeveloped. 2. Not brought to a 
c °raplete state; imjierfect; as, an immature judgment. 

3t. Too early; premature. [< h.ijnmaturus, < in-, not, 

-f~ maturus, ripe.] 

— Iiii"niM-( n rccU, a. Not matured.—, - - -, - 

lurc'iy, adc .— Im^nia-i ur'I-ly, n. The state 0 f Jim-mgr'iyr, ». A diver. 

, ^ ---- being immature. liiUmn-l ure'tiewwt. w ’ Lac £® f wo *? h -- i*u-»nerGi-etI t a. Un¬ 
conform. 4. Mas. T'ne re|*etition of a phrase or eubject Ini-maze 7 !, vt. To entangle. , uierlted.— iiu-iiier it-oiist+, a. I udeservlng. 

in another voice-part or in a different key. lm"me*a«biUi-lyt, n. The quality of being Impassable; * , V” , A? cr ^ e , tm-myrs , rt. [im-mkused'; im-mehs'inu.] 

The moot elaborate of the ForiuRof strict /mifaf fon i. the Fugue. , Impermeability. ^ , 1 • To P luD g e or dl P entirely under water or other fluid. 

J. C. Fillmore Hist. Pianoforte Music p. 10. [T. M. C. ‘83.1 iHbmearll r-a-l)l(e, im-niezll'ur-O-bl, a. Incu])ahle When food cannot be ewallowod, life may be prolonged by im- 

[< L. imitaOo(n-), < imitatus; see imitate.] of measurement; indefinitely extensive; measureless; -***'«« a-*. 

Synonyms: see duplicate; model. immense; as, an immeasurable abyHS. 

Derivatives : — lm"l-tn'tion-nl, a. [Rare.] Of. per- Synonyms : see infinite. 

Itllnv tn nr iupH In l.nll»t.lnr _!...//! t... „ — I Ill-Ill CH H* tl T-ll - lll(e-11088, 11. Tlie State Or 

quality of being immeasorable; immensity. Ini- 
measi"nr- a - bin - I m-iiienw / nr-u-bly, 

Oflc. Beyond measure; without limit. 


talnlng lo, or uned In Imitation.— lin"l-tn / tIon-iNt, n 
An Imitator; one without originality. 

Iitil-ln-llv, -lv, -nesN. Imitative, etc. Phil. Soc. 
Ini'1-ta-fIve, im'i-ta-tiv, a. 1. Inclined to imitate; 


given to or characterized by imitation; as, an imitative Im-mcnM'uredt, a . Unmeasured; Immeasurable, 
animal; an Imitative i>oct or artist. iin^iiie-ehniUie-nlt, «. Not mechanical; contrary to 

The belief of the money-murket, which U mainly compoeed of . mechanics.-1 Illume -ell o ll'if-n l-ly t, adv. 
grave people, i«w imitative ms any belief. Iii»-nie'tl l-a-cj’, lm-mt'di-a-si, n. I. The state orqual- 

W. Baoeiiot Physics and ptAitic* ch. 3, p. 94. [a. *90.] , “ i "" *-—.- *- -* 1 -’ 


mersing the body In nutritive fluids. 

Spence n Biology vol. 1, pt. II, ch. 3, p. 165. [a. ’91.J 
2. To Involve or absorb deeply; overwhelm; engross; 
as, immersed In study. 3. To baptize by immersion. 
[< L. inimersvs, pp. of immergo; see immerge.] 
Synonyms: bury, dip, douse, duck, Immerge, plunge, 
sink, submerge. Dip Is i^axon, while immerse Is Latin for 
tbe same Initial act; dip Is accordingly themore popular and 
commonplace, immerse the more elegant and dignified ex¬ 
pression in many coaes. To speak of baptism by Immersion 
as dipping now seems rude, though entirely proper and usu- 


liii'i-tu-ilvis n. [Rare.] A verb expressing imitation or 
resemblance. 

Ii*iM-ta"tor, im'i-tf-’ter, n. One who imitates. 

He ha* imitator a In score*, who omit 
No part of the mto but hi* wisdom and wiL 

Lowell Fobtefor Critics st. 28. 


— Ini'l-t a^lor-Mlil j*, n. The condition or office of I 111-tn e/d l-a I e, im-mT'di-et or -£»t, a. 1, Following 
i mutator^ I nUMa /7 l tchh, n . A female imitator, without the lapse of appreciable time; done or occurring 


Tlie state of be- 


■" object in a liquid; but dip implies that the 
at once removed from the liquid, while im- 
lolly silent as to the removal. Immerse also sug¬ 
gests more absolute completeness of the aetioo; one msy 
dtp his sleeve or dip a sponge In a liquid, If he hut touches 
the edge; If he immerses It, he completely sinks It under, and 
covers it with the liquid. Submerge Implies thst the object 
can not readily be removed, If at ail; as, a submerged wreck. 
To plunge Is to immerse suddenly snd violently, for which 
douse and duck are colloquial terms. Dip Is used, also un¬ 
like the other words, to deuote the putting of a hollow vessel 
Into a liquid In order to remove it portion of It; in this sense 
we say dip up, dip out. See drench; drown. Compare 
synonyms for nun y.— Preposition : in. 

-liiMiiers^i-idie, Im-mersl-hiie, a - Im- 
mcr»e<l', im-nigrst', pa. Dot. 1. Growing entirely 
underwater. 2. Embedded in or covered by the sur¬ 
rounding parts. 


rank to the suzerain. (2) Metaph .^Independent or non- 
relative existence or being. 

It wa» a 11 Rtural conaeauence of the Importance which the free 
citizens had reached, and of their immediacy, that they were ad¬ 
mitted to r place in the diets. 

HallaM Middle Age a ch. 5, p. 238. [ir. ’54.] 


. , -laAf reply. 2. Separated 

by no appreciable space; vervnenr; close; a s, immediate 
contact; in the immediate vicinity. 

The immediate neighborhood of Yokohama is beentifui, with 
abrupt wooded hill*, nud small picturesque valleys. Isabella L. 
Bird Unbeaten Tracks, Yedo in vol. 1, p. 28. [g. p. p. ’81.J 
3. Acting or acted i 


an 

liti'l-tH"tri 

I hi- mnr' ii-I a-cy, im-mac'yn-ia-si, n, 
ing immueniato. 

I iii-ii>iiu / ii-ln le, im-mac'yu-let or -lyt, a. 1. Without 
spot or blemish; stainiess; without taint of evil or sin; 
undetlled; pore; as, an immaculate reputation. 

ITeanant thy frankness of speech, and thy sonl’s immaculate white¬ 
ned. I»N«FKLrx»w Woy side Inn, Elizabeth st. 4. 

2. Biol. Of one color; not spotted. [< L. immarutatus, 

< in-, not, 4- mnculatus, spotted, < macula , spot.] 

Synonyms: see innocent; perfect; pure. 

I iiimnrii Inlf Umie< k ptioii, see conception. 

I in-inn c'ii-Iii adr. Sj>otlesMly; purely. 

«in = out; oil; 111 = feud, IQ = future; c = k; church (III = the; go, sing, ink; wo; thin; zh = asure; F. boh, diine. <, from; i, obsolete; 


I upon without the intervention of any- hii-nier*e'+, a. Covered; burled; Immersed, 
thing between causo and object; not dependent upon a im-mgr'shun, n. 1. The 

• s .1! _ i ... * . • r* TlH'fjl H Ct Hr tn/l attl f A i trw I AV rvt nwriA/I • 


medium or any intermediate agency or action; direct; 
not remote: opposed to mediate; as, the immediate ob¬ 
jects of sense; immediate perception. 4. Of or pertain¬ 
ing to a direct perception; intuitive; as, immediate 
truths; immediate certainty. 


... _. act. of im- 

mersiug, or the stute of being immersed; specifically, 
baptism by submersion in water. 

We helleve thot the ordinance of baptism Is to he administered hr 
the immersion of the body In water; baptizing the candidate * into 
the name of the Father, the Son, nnd the Holy Ghost.’ F. Wav- 
LAND Principles of Baptists ch. 16, p. 87. [SH. A CO. ’57.] 


, variant. 






iiiiiucrsfonist 




imp 


2. The state of being overwhelmed or deeply engaged; 
absorption; as, immersion in business. 3. The 

disappearance of a heavenly body by entering into cither 
the light of the sun or the shadow nf the earth. [< LL. 
imrnersio(n-), < L. immersus; see immerse.] — center 
of immersion ( Xaut the center of buoyancy.—im- 
merTdnusleiis", n. The lens of an immersion system. 
— I, system ( Micros .), tbe introduction of a liquid, as 
water or oil, between the front surface of the objective 
and the object or its covering glass, which corrects the re¬ 
fractive and dispersive action of the glass and allows tbe ob¬ 
ject to be held at a greater distance from tbe eye than a dry 
objective, admitting also of a longer range of penetration. 


weed or everlasting (Gnaphalinm and Antennartay, the 
cultivated ones are species of the European genera Xeran- 
themum and Ilelichrynum: all of the aster family. 

n _ wawm ii!_ X. M 


sensual; lewd; said of persons or conduct. (3) [Rare.] 

Obscene. 2. Not restrained by a sense of propriety or 

humility; forward; pretentious; impudent. --—- 

The young people of this day desire to be painted first as proud. 1 *FaiVnre’tnri 
saying, How grand I am; next as immodest, saving. How beautiful iSClpline or mortify 

I am. RusKIN Art of England lect. iii, p. 104. [c. A. ’84.] . ,™ e f™?/! 8 ,' . 

3. [Archaic.] Not limited to due bounds; immoderate. * n ifJ ”VnVi nVi’ a ' 
[< L. immodettm, < in-, not; and eee modest.] » 

Iiii'iiiod'osl-ly, adv. enclose within hi^h banka 1 

Synonyms; hold,brazen, coarse, forward,gross,impure, im-mo v's»-hl(e im miiv'n 
Indecent, Indecorous, indelicate, lewd, obscene, shameless, ^ r £ 

unchaste, wanton. Compare svnonyms for impudent.— *. ^ n - not -® 

Antonyms: see synonyms for modest; puke. ftr af ' v ' 1 ‘° 


liii-iner'slou-lst, ini-mgr'shon-ist, n. One who ad- itn-iitoll'ca-tv im-med'esti » The heirm i m 

moV T^T^W^finor as in the <!> ^ck «* refinement' or decency” indelfcicy 

"e"he6 0f aw^”?nm’eph. 01 ■SUSSf- J ) .vnKCE°4r U “ iUty; forwardoese - 

Im "in et li-o «1'1 e-a 1, im’mgth-ed'ic-al, a. Lacking i m /o.iet? k ’[-la’ted; -la'tino.1 To 

systematic order or arrangement, having no method; offer, as opon an altar or in sacrifice; kill or make an 
confused, liii-inctli od-edt. offering or for sacrificial purposes. [< L. immolatas , 

PP-<>< «ith sacrificial meal, < 

— internetli«oil'ic-al-iy, adv. Without method.- i„.. A'i „ n™ „.v>„ 

iiii' / iiieth-nil / ic-ul-iiess, w.— iin-meth'ml-ize, vt. £ ne lmI ™jJ atcs * 

[Rare.] To make Immethodical. Iin"ino-Ia'tloii, Im'o-le'ehun, n. 1. The act of im- 

Ini-met'rlo-sil, im-mct'ric-ol. a . Not metrical. molating, or the state of being immolated: sacrifice. 2. 

ini-iueii'ble, im-m0'bl,7i. [F.] French Law. Heal prop- That which is immolated or sacrificed. [< L. immola- 
erty; a fixture. lio{n-\ < immolatus; see immolate.] 

Im-inew', im-miri', vt. To coop up; emmew. im-inolil't, vt. To form or shape. iin-innnlri't. 

Iiu-mez'iir-a-bf, a. Immeasurable. Phil. Soc. ini"iiin«im;n/tonis lnrmo-men'tus, a. [Rare.] Of no 
Im'ml-graiil, im'i-grant, n. One who or that which . moment; unimportant; trifling, iiii-inn'iiientt. 
immigrates; specifically, a foreigner who enters a country | Vt." ’11 w! n i ^ 1VlD i g 

to settle there. Oomnare emigrant. lm-mer al, a. 1. Inconsistent with moral 


to settle there. Compare emigrant. 

The immigrant, oo arriving, found himBelf a strenger, in a 
strange land, far from friends. U. S. Grant Personal Memoirs 
vol. i,ch. 15, p. 201. LC. L. W. '85.] 

[< L. immigrants, ppr. of immigro , remove into, < 
in, into, 4 -tnigro, remove.] — lin'rni-graut, a . 

I in'in I-grille, im'i-gret, vi. [-gha'ted; -grafting.] 

To come into a country or region from a former hahitat, 
especially a native land; migrate in; specifically, to re¬ 
move into a country for the purpose of settlement. [< 

L. immigralus , pp. of immigro; see immigrant.] 

Synonyms: see emiorate. 

— 1 in "ill i-gra't loll, n. The act of immigrating; 
entrance of a settler or settlers from a foreign country. 

lo the preseot ceotury the immigration of a large foreign pop¬ 
ulation is seldom fsvourehle to the moral conditioo of a nation. 

Lecky Eng. in Eighteenth Cent. vol. ii, ch. 5, p.l. [a. ’88 .] 
itn'inl-netiee, im'i-ngns, n. 1. The state or quality of 
being imminent; nearness, as of threatening calamity or 
danger. 2. Impending evil or danger. [< L. immi - 
nentia, < imminent#, ppr. of immineo , overhang, < in, 
on, -j- ndneo , project.] 

iin'ini-iiciit, iui'i-nynt, a. I. Threatening to happen 
at once, as some calamity; dangerous and close at hand; 

Impending; as, imminent peril. 2. [Archaic.] Over¬ 
hanging as if about to fall; often followed by upon. 

Ae, flake hy flake, the beetliog avalanches 
Build op their imminent cregs of aoiselese snow. 

Lowell Ode to France st. 1. 

3t. Giving close attention: with upon. [< L. immi¬ 
nent-)#; see imminence.] —im'im-nent-iy, adv. 

Synonyms: Impending, threatening. Imminent is more 
Immediate, impending more remote, threatening more con¬ 
tingent. An impending evil is almost sure to bappeu at 

some uncertain time; an imminent peril is one liable to be-- sin.— AntonymsT goodness, excellence, holiness, niorail- 
fall very speedily; a threatening peril may be near or rc- ty rectitude, right, uprightness, virtue, well-doing, 
mote, but always with hope that it may be averted.—An- im''mn-rig'ei’-oust, a. Rude; uncivil.— im / 'ino-ri?'- 
tonyms: chimerical, contingent, doubtful, improbable, er-mis-nesst, n. 

problematical, unexpected, unlikely. ..lin-mor'tal , im-mSr'tal, a. I. navingno principle of 


moved or stirred from ite 
place; fixed; as, an immova¬ 
ble foundation. 2. Not to 
be turned aside or diverted; 
steadfast; unchangeable; as, 
an immovable purpose. 

Little George [of Eoglaod] l id 
the whim of standiog grandly im¬ 
movable upon his first offer. 

Carlyle Frederick vol. ii, bk. 
vii, ch. 2, p. 132. [h.] 

3. Not having the feelings 
easily roused; unsusceptible; 
impassive. 4. Law. Notli- 
ahle to he removed; perma- .. > 

nent in place; sa, immovable An Immortelle (Hellchrv- 
property. sum bicolor). 

Synonyms: see changeless; firm; obstinate. 

— im-mov^a-bll'I-ty, I in - mo v' a - blfe- 
ness,Im-inov'a-hly, adv. 



rectitude; violating the moral or divine law; morally lin-mov'a-bi(c,/ 2 . That"whiclTcan not be moved; In 


wrong; specifically, contrary to purity. 

The old Promethean myth which iEsehylus makes the ground¬ 
work of this tragedy was immoral: that is, it represents the Su¬ 
preme Zeus as treating the Titan arbitrarily and unjustly. 

P. V. N. Myers Anc. Hist. pt. i, § 2, ch. 11, P . 314. [a. * co. '88.] 

2. Habitually engaged in licentious or lewd practises; _ _ 

having depraved tastes or Instincts; licentious; vicious, lin-muml't, a. Unclean. 

3. Law & Com. Hostile to the welfare of the general i»ii ,/ iiiun-«Iie'i-ty+, n. Uneleannese. 

public; as, an immvt'al business. ini-inuiiD', im-mfun', a. [Rare.] Exempt, as from disease; 

Synonyms: bad, corrupt, criminal, depraved, dishonest, especially, protected by inoculation. [< L. immunis, < 
dissolute, loose, profligate, sinful, unprincipled, vicious,, *a-, not, + ra«««# t service.] 
vile, wicked, wrong. See criminal.—A ntonyms: see I***" 1 **irnl-Iy, im-miO'm-ti, n. [-’ 


law, land with things, as trees, huildings, etc., strictly 
appertaining to it either naturally or otherw ise so as not 
to be movable: opposed to movable . 

The feudal law then, ae a system of manicipal regulation*, is en- 
tirely cocfmed to what the liomao jurisprudence deoominated im- 
movabUs. Pomeroy Municipal Law pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 243. [a. ’64.] 


synonyms for honest; moral. 

— liii-mor'al-Iy, adv. In an immoral manner. 
l»ii"nio-ral / I-ly, im'o-raW-ti, n. [-ties, pt.] I. 

1 The quality or condition of being Immoral; vice; wick¬ 
edness; specifically, lack of purity; licentiousness. 

When immorality is rife, religion becomes a mere system of 
ethica. Lyman Aaaorr O. T. Shadows ch. 13, p. 177. [h. ’70.] 
2. An act or practise that is contrary to moral law; spe¬ 
cifically, an act of licentiousness. 

The Methodist soldiers . . . had become marked men through¬ 
out the army, by their abstinence from the immoralities of the 
camp. Abel Stevens Hist. Methodism vol. i, hk. iii, ch. 1, p. 
235. [CA. A P. ’48.] 

Synonyms: crime, sin. Sin is any transgression of or 
deviation from tbe divine law, or any departure from abso¬ 
lute right, whether in spirit or conduct; immorality and 
crime are In conduct, immorality being a violation of tbe 
moral, crime of the civil law. Sin la thus the broadest word, 
and immorality next in scope; all crimes properly so called, 
and all immoralities, arc sins; but there may be sin. as ln- 


-„ ( -, ... [-ties, pi.] 1 . Free¬ 
dom or exemption, as from any burden, responsibility, or 
evil that others must endure; as, immunity from error. 

The immunity from ordioary crime, which ao honorably distin¬ 
guishes modem Ireland, was oo characteristic of its conditioo in 
the last century. 

Froude English in Ireland vol. i, bk. iii, ch. 1, p. 417. [a. ’85.] 
2. Specifically: (1) Law. Freedom from duty or penalty, 
granted hy law or royal power; particular privilege. 

All your immunities and franchises . . . are rendered insecure, 
if not lost, hy this change. Patrick Henry in Am. Oratory. 
June s, i788 p. 17. [c. B. A H. ’88.] 

(2) Eccl. The exemption of ecclesiastical persons and 
places from duties and burdens thought unbecoming 
their sacred character; as, the immwuty of the clergy 
from ordinary civil duties and from lay jurisdiction; 
the immunity of church property from secular taxation; 
the immunity of sanctuaries from invasion. (3) FJthtwl. 
Freedom or exemption from climatic and sporadic in¬ 
fluencesi jiossessed by certain races of men. [< L. im- 


F - - , - - juv j l mat uc an m* _ „ _ - 

gratitude, which is neither crime nor immorality: and there munitats, < immunis; see immune.] 
may be^ immorality which is noterfrn*?, as falsehood. See litt-ni tire', im-mifir^ it. Tim-mured'* 

** ‘ inlfrioQo m _ _l_ jl __ _.gi. • * /» L • . <• • «« 1 


I in-nil n'gle, im-mln’gLn. [Rare.] To mix in or together. 

im"mi-mi / tinnt, n. Diminution. 

I 1 «'cl-bl(e* im-mis'i-bl, a. Not capable of mixing 
homogeneously; separating, ns oil and water. 

There are oumerous cases in chemistry where immiscible fluids 
are to be separated from each other. 

Faraday Chemical Manipulation § 9, 557, p. 262. [c. & L. ’31.] 

Iiii-mlx'a-bKc}:.— iiii-nilfe // cl-bll / l-ly, n. 

Im-inls'&loit, im-mish'un, n. The act of immitdng 
or sending in, or that which is immltted; injection: op¬ 
posed to emission. [ < L. immissio(n -), < immissus , pp. 
of immitto ; see immit.] 

im-ml 1', im-mit', vt. To send in; inject: opposed to 
emit. [< L. immitto , < in, into, -\-mitto, senci.] 

lin-mlt'i-ga-biic, im-mit'i-ga-bl, a. That can not he 
mitigated or appeased; as, immitigable wrath. 

Her main fault was a brooding, eternal, immitigable suspicion of 
all meo, things, creeds, and parties. 

Charlotte Bront£ Shirley ch. 8. p. 134. [n.] 
— im-init/'i-gn-bi 1'1-ty, n. — iin-mit'i-ga-bly, 
adv. 

ini -111 lx', lm-mix', vt. To mingle together; mix in. 

Im-inixctUtf a. Unmixed; pure.—im-mix'lurct, n. 
Freedom from foreign substance; purity. 


corruption; having unending existence; exempt from 
death; not mortal; as, the soul is immortal . 2. Con¬ 
nected with or terminating in immortality; as, immor- 
tal hopes and longings. 3. Worthy or fitted to endure 
or to be remembered for a great or indefinite length of 


... , t - , im-mur'ino.] 1. 

To shut np within or as if within walls; confine, secladc, 
or cause to withdraw from publicity; as, to immure nuns 
in cloisters: the student immured himself for study. 

If an Eoglish sovereign were now to immure a subject in defi¬ 
ance of the writ of Habeas Corpus, . . . the whole natioo would be 
instantly electrified hy the oews. 

Macaulay* England vol. i, ch. 1, p. 26. [p. a. * co. ’49.) 
2t. To surround with walls; fortify. [< OF. em- 
mvtrer , < LL. immuro, < L. in, in, + jjiurus , wall.] 
Synonvma: sec imprison. 


time; abiding; as, an immortal poet; immortal honor. im-inureA, ?i.' A wall. 

4+. Unchanging; excessive; great; as, an immortal liit-in iirc/menl, im-mifir'ment, n. The act of immur- 
cnemy. [< L. immortalis, < m-, not, -) -mortalis; see ing, or the state of heing immured; imprisonment. 

MOTITAT 1 illl - Vklll Wf H !•! V nil'll 1 tn.tn kt/kii n.n 14* ft Ptunnclool 


. adv. lin-mn'sic-nlt? a. Unmusical. 

- 8. endiees, eternal, everlasting, Ira- lm-inii"tn-bn / l-ty, im-mitrta-bil'i-ti, n. The state or 

Ineorniptible,Indestructible,Indissoluble, never- quality of being immutahle; unchangeahlene^s; per- 

‘VPr.fal np apmnltprno nnHiHnn __. - .. . 1 ■ * 


mortal.]— lin-mor / tal-]y 
Synonyms: deathless, 

perishable, Incorruptible,! ___ 

dying, never-fading, ncver-failiog, sempiternal, undjing, 
unfading, unfailing. See eternal.— Antonyms: dying, 
fading, falling, fleeting, mortal, perishable, perishing, tran¬ 
sient, transitory. 

1 iii-iii or r tai, n. I. One who is or is regarded as heing 


maneucy. Im-iiiii'|a-blc*nesst, 

Theologians, in their attempts to state, in philosophical language, 
the doctrine of the Bible oo the unchaogeableness of God, are apt 
to coofound immutability snih immobility. 

, , -o C. Hodqe Systematic theology vol. i, pt. i,ch. 5, P . 891. [a. ’72.] 

not suhject to death or destruction; hence, a person enn-, -Li -Jl* ki 
sidcred worthy of immortality. 2. Myth. Oneof thegods. im ‘.”? 10 ^-hl, a. Not capable or sus- 

Tf boA i v. iK ceptible of change, either hy increase or hy decrease, hv 

If he hadnot been of the race of the Immortals, he would have development or by self-evolution; unchangeable; unal¬ 
terable; invariable; permanent; as, God is immutable. 


perished in the waste. 

Kingsley The Heroes, Perseus pt. Iv, p. 74. [t. * f. ’64.] 

Phrasea: —the Forty Jnnnortnls, the members of 
the French Academy.—tlie iminortnls, tbe royal guard 
.._,. of ancient Persia. 

lni-ino / blle, im-mO'hil, a. 1. That can not be moved; lm-ninr'tnl-ist, Im-mSr’tnl-lst, n. [Rare.] One who be- 
immovahle; stable. 2. Not to he touched through the hevea in the immortality of the soul. 

emotions; impassahle. liu-mo'blet. im"inor-tnPl-ty, im*Sr-tal'i-ti n. 1. The quality _____ ___ 

or state of being immortal; exemjption from death or an- im-niiFtntet, a. Unchanged.— i m"*ii u-ta^tiont, n. 
i* !, “**— 1S *— 4il — A —' 7 ‘ *“ -"-’ --- 4 — ninte't, vt. To alter; trausfonn. 


This Red Man stood grave and immobile, surveying the Falls. 
Sala Diary in America vol. i, ch. 7, p. lfo. [t. anoa. ’65.] 


Nature’s laws are more in\mutahle than any despot’s, yet to 
mao’s daily life they rarely seem rigid. 

Thobeao Week on the Concord , Saturday p. 42. [h. m. a co.] 
[OF., < L. immutabilis, < in-, not; and see mutable.} 
Synonyms: see chanoeless; firm; permanent. 

— Ini-inu'la-bl v, adv. In an immutable manner. 


[< L. immobilis, < in-, not, mobilis' sec mobile.] 
iiii"nio-bll'l-ty, im"o-hil'i-ti, n. Fixedness. 

Immobility beloogs to the Eastern nations. Revolutioos bring 
a change of masters, hut leave character and customs unchanged. 
G. P. Fisher Univ. Hist, intro., pt. i, p. 19. [l a. a co. ’85.] 
iin-nio / bl-llzc, im-raO'bi-Iaiz, C. (-meb'i-, IK), vt. 

t LizED; -li'zino.] 1. To cause to be immovable, as a 
andaged limb. 2. To render incapahie of mobilization, 
as a body of troops.— 1 111 -in o^bf-ll-za'l 1 oil, n. 
lin-mml'er-n-cy, tm-med'grf-a-sl, ?i. [Rare.] Excess, im- 
mod'cr-nn-cyj. 

Iiii-iiiod'er-nle, Im-med^r-et or -|t, a. Not moderate; 

exceed i n p 1 — 11 -*-^’ ' * 

Ive; as, 

immoderatm , , . , _ T _ 

Synonyms: excessive, exorbitant, extravagant, inordi¬ 
nate, intemperate, unreasonable, violent. Compare ikreo- 
ular.— Antonyms: see synonyms for moderate. 

— im-tiiod/er-ale-1 j , adv. Beyond the honnde 
of moderation.— Im-iiiodVr-ate-ness, n. 
lm-iiiod"er-a'l]oii, im^ed'gr-e'shun, n. 
moderation. 

iui-mo<l'est, im-mod'est, a. 1. Wanting in the reserve 
or restraint that decency requires; wanting in decency 
and delicacy. Specifically: (1) Indelicate or impure; 
as, an immodest thought or suggestion. (2) Not chaste; 


nihilation; life without end; In theology,an eternal per- _.. ... ___ 

sonal and conscious existence in union with God. Im'oiisjiliie", im'fi-paiir, n. A large New Zealand 

tree ( Dacrvdium cupressinvm) of the yew family (Taxa- 
cese), yielding a red, close-grained, solid wood. Called 
ov* * ‘ .. 


God has indicated his purpose of immortality in man’s nature, 
itself in the consciousness of the race. 


as thot nature expresses _ 

D. S. Gregory Christian Ethics pt. i, ch. 


of the race, 
p. 29. [E. * a. ’75.] 


.. . also red pine by the colonists and rt?«w hy the natives. 

Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death,aod hath brought life and Imp, imp, vt. 1. To Strengthen Or help OUt by somc- 
immortality to light throogh the gospel. 8 Tim. i, 10. thing inserted ” • - • 

2. Exemption from oblivion or worthiness of such ex¬ 
emption; as, the immortality of a great poem. 

How idle a boast, after all, is the immortality of a name ! 

Ikvino Sketch-Book, Westminster Abbey p. 122. [g. p. p. ’61.] 


[< L. immortalita(t-)#, < immortalis ; see immortal.]— _ 

comHtiminl iiiiinnvtnlity, the doctrine that man nas lim> 
no immortality naturally, but acquires It by faith in Christ. co \J, 
* Ize, im-mSr'tal-aiz, v. [-ized; -i'zing.] 
exempt from oblivion; cause to last or to 
he known or remembered throughout a great or Indefi¬ 
nite length of time; as, to immortalize a great deed. 

2. To grant unending life to; cause to be immortal. 

II. i. [Rare.] To become immortal. 1 m-mototal¬ 
ise}:.— Iin-inor"tal-i-za / [or -sa']l)on, n. 

Want of ii»"mnr-ielle / , tm'Sr-tcr. n. [F.l Any oneof various 
tlowcra that preserve their form aud color for a long time 
after being gathered, or a wreath of sucb flowers: much 
used to lay on graves, on account of tbeir lasting qualities, 
and as a symbol of immortality. 

The most common native flowera In the United States 
that answer this description are the several species of eud- 


thing iuserted or added; extend; specifically, in falconry, 
to mend hy adding feathers, as a hawk’s wing. 

My Muse may imp her wing for some suhlimer flight. 

Burns First Epistle to Mr. Graham L 97. 
2. To imitate. 3. [Archaic.] To graft. 4. [Prov. Eng.] 
To rob. [< AS. Hmpian, < LL. immtus; see imp, h.J 
up, n. 1. An evil spirit of low rank; a email, puny, or 
contemptible devil. 

But where are the clowns and puppets, 

And imps with horn* and tail l 

Whittier Cobbler Keczar’s Vision st. 36. 

2. [Colloq.] A person of mischievous or malicious dis¬ 
position : especially applied to a child. 

For I was wayward, bold, aod wild. 

A flelf*wiU’d tmp, a grantlame’s child. 

Scott Marmion cao. 3, intro., st. 8. 

3. Anything used to repair or lengthen out hy being 
added. 4. Any supernatural being. 5+. IVogeny; 
offspring. 6t. A shoot; graft; scion. [< AS. imjw, 
scion, < LL immtus , < Gr. emphytos, implanted, <en, 
in, + phyb, produce.] 


sofa, arm, aak; at, fare, accord; element, £r = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, | = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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impecunious 


— Imp'llre<*"+, n. A young or grafted tree, inipe'- 
tret* ympe'rr<‘+. 

Iin-pa'cn-blc+, a. Not to be appeased. 

— itn-im'cn-blvt, <i<ir. 

hii-pn ek'et, lm-pak'ct, vt. To place la jt packet. 1m- 

pnqn'flt* 

iin-|>net', Im-pact', vt. To press or drive firmly to¬ 
gether; pack closely, so as to form a solid mass. [< OF. 
t mjxicter, < L. impactits, pp. of Impingo, < in, on, + 
jfingo , strike.l 

liii'pacl, im'pact, n. 1. The net of striking; collision; 
specifically (Mech.), the forcible momentary contact of a 
moving body with another either moving or at rest; as, 
the imjxict of a bullet against a target. 2. The force 
of a stroke, shown by change in velocity or direction. 

Synonyms: see collision. 

— center of iuipnet, iagunoery, the theoretical mean 
or average point of impact of a number of projectiles fired 
at & target. Its distances from the bottom aod side of the 
target are respectively the averages of the corresponding 
distances of all the poiote of Impact. 

Im-pne'llon, im-pac'shun, n. Med. An overloading 
of an organ, as of the intestine; a wedging of one part 
into another, as of a fragment of bone. [< L. hnpac- 
tio(n -), < impact us: see impact.] 
iin-imci'mcnt, Im-naet'nifnt. n. [Rare.] The state of 
being pressed or wedged lo, as by Ice. 

He [Capt. Penny] told os that the channel was completely shut 
in ahead by a compact ice barrier. . . . He . . . counseled us to 
prepare for the chances of an impact men t. 

Kane U. S. Grinnell Expedition ch. 20, p. 158. [IL ’54.] 
I iii-pa'ge*. im-pe'jlz or -pd'g€s, n. j)l. Arch. The 
horizontal parts or rails of the frame of a door, 
f m-puim'S rf. To paint; color; adorn. 

1 in-palr', im-par 7 , r. I. t. To diminish in quantity, 
value, or excellence; cause to become less or worse; de¬ 
teriorate; as, dishonesty impairs a man’a reputation; an 
estate is impaired by negligence. 

Nothing would so seriously impair the prosperity of a com- 
mnnity as an nnsonnd and nncertam administration of justice. 

Everett Oral ion ft a nd Speeches, Working Men's Party in vol. 
i, p. 301. [l. a. * co. 

lit. i. To lessen in power; weaken; decline. [< OF. 
emjmrer , < LL. Imj^joro, < L. in. in, + ]»yoro, make 
worse, < ;</or, worse.] — I m-pal r'er, n. 

Synonyms; debase, decrease, deteriorate, diminish, 
enervate, eofcoble, lessen, reduce, weaken. See hurt.— 
Antonyms: see synonyms for amend; increase. 
Iin-pnlr'+, a. Unequal: inappropriate, 
lm-pnlr't, n. Diminution; loss; Injury’. 

Iiii'|>Hlrtl', pp. Impaired. Phil. 8oc. 

Im-palr'meiil, im-pfir'nignt, n. The act of impair¬ 
ing, or the state of being impaired; deterioration; Injury. 

Ho . . . «u suffering from a alight fmpafjonrvt of hit mental 
faculties. Sew- York Tribune Oct. 31, ’91, p. 1, col. 2. 

[< OF. empirement , < empeirer; see impair.] 

Synonyms: see injury. 

Itn-pnl'n-tn-bl(e* Iin-pal'a-tQ-hl.rt. (Rare.] Unpalstable. 
I ni-pnle', 1 in-pale'ineiil, etc. Same as empale, etc. 
Im-pal'ln, im-pal'lo, n. The nallah. Iiu-pn'litj, 
Im-pnl'InD, rt. To make pale; ulaneh. 
ini-pnlm'* Im-pfiin’, rf. [Rare.] To gratfp In the hand. 

1 iii-pal'pti-lilic, Im-pal'pa-bl, a. 1. imperceptible to 
the touch; too fine or onsnbetantial to be 1 felt; specific¬ 
ally, ground so fine that no grit cun be felt by rubbing 
between the fingers; ss, an 'w> pal puttie powder. 2. Not 
apprehensible hy the mind; intangible; unreal; as, im¬ 
palpable theories. 

Ho had only this visionary and impalpable Now, which, If you 
once look closely at it, U nothing. 

Hawthorne House of Seven Gables ch. 10, p. 172. In. H. A CO.] 
ini'iml'k)', im-p6l'zi, rt. To affect with palsy. 
Im-pa'iiatc, im-pe'nfct, rt. [-na’ted; -na'tino.] Pled. 
To embody In hread: said of tlie body of Christ in the 
eiicharist. Compare invinatk. [< im- 1 4- L. jxinis, 
bread.] I ui-pn ne't. 

— lin-pii'iiHtc, a. Impacted.—lm'pn-im"tor, 

C. (lm-pa'na-tor H'.), n. A believer In impanntion. 
liu"pa-iia'tlo», Im*pa-n6'shun, n. Theol . The doc¬ 
trine that the body and blood of Christ are united into 
one substance with the bread and wine after consecra¬ 
tion. Compare consuinstantiation. 

Im-puit'd, im-pau'el, rt. [-elku or -elled; -el-ino 
or -el-lino.] Laic. 1. To enrol I upon n panel or list 
for jury duty; a function of a sheriff. 2. Sometimes, to 
draw from a panel and swear in, as a jury for a particular 
case, cm-|>a nVIJ; eiu-pa ii'nei;*, I m-pii ii'nelj. 

— liii-pini'el-iueiit, n. The act of impaneling, 
ortbestateof being impaneled, cin-pa ii'el-iuentf; 
ein-pii n'u el-in cut?; I m-pait'iiel-iiieuf+. 

Ini-pnr't. I .a. Unequal. II, n. An unequal thing. 

Itn-par'a-dlHC, im-par'a-dais, rt. [-iused; -m'siNo.] 
To place in paradise; hence, to make blissful or su¬ 
premely happy. ein-piir'n-<II*e?. 
Im-piir y nl'-ier<*<ft'i fl. Unparalleled. 

Ini-pitr'don-H-hlet, a. Unpardonable. 

— Im-imr'don-n-blyt, tide. 

Im part-. Derived from Latin impar, nnequal f< in- 

f rw.-\-par, equal): a combiningform.— lni-por^i-dlg'- 
-tiite, «. Having an odd number of digits on a hand or 
fool; perlssodaetyl.—Iiti-pn r"l-plo'nntc» «. Lot. Pin¬ 
nate with sn odd terminal leaflet; odd-pffioate.—|ni- 

r »n r"U*yl-ln fo'ic, a. IYo*. Unequal In the number of 
(a syllables.—i in pur l*v I In tile noun, a noua that has 
not the aame number or syllables In all ft* eases, as the 
l^atln leo (genitive leonts). 

Ini-piir'l-ty, im-nar'i-tl, n. 1. Lack of correspondence 
or suitableness; incongruity. 2. Inequality, diversity, 
or disprojiortionableness, as in quantity, form, or rank. 
These things arc noticrarated by imparity, but l>y disparity. 

Dk QciNi’KT on the Voels, IPjte p. 155. Jt. a v. ’59.] 

3t. Indivisibility into equal parts. [< L. Impar’ see 

IMPAIR-.] 

Jin-park', im-pflrk', vt. 1. To form into a park by en¬ 
closure, as with a fence; as, he imparked fifty acres of 
woodland. 2. To place in or as in a park or enclosure; 
as, to Impark deer. [< OF. empartjuer , < en- (< L. 
i«), in, pare; sec park.] em-pii rk't. 

Im part', im-pdri', rl. I. Law. (O To confer together 
for amicable settlement, as of a suit. (2) To extend the 
time for filing a defendant’s plea, so as to allow of ami¬ 
cable settlement. 2+. To hold n parley. [< OF. em- 
parkr , < em- (< L. in), in, -f parler, talk, < LL. jtara- 
Mo, < parabola; see parahle.] em-pnrl't. 

I m-pnr'l»inec, Im-pdr'Ions, v. 1. Laic. (l)AIlownncc 
of time for a defendant to plead; hence, the continuance 


or postponement of a case. (2) [U. S.] A stay of execu¬ 
tion. 2f, A parley. [< OF. cmpadance, < emjmter; 
see impair..] ein-par'laiicet. 
iin-pHr"HO-iiee/, im-pflr'so-nU. I, a. [Eng.] Eccl. 
Law. Given or inducted into the occupancy or possession 
of a parsonage or rectory. II. n. A clergyman inducted 
into a benefice. [< LL. impersonate, < L. in, in, + 
persona; see person.] 

Ini-parl', im-pflrt', v. I. t. 1. To give part of or 
part in; share with another, as thoughts or feelings; 
communicate the knowledge of; make known; as, to 
impart knowledge or a secret. 2. To give or bestow, or 
to serve as a means of bestowing; as, exercise imparts 
vigor to the body. 

Boric acid imitarts to the alcohol flame a yellowish-green color. 
Eliot ano Store a Qual. Chem. Anal. p. 81. [y. n. ± co. 79.1 
3. [Rare.] To partake of; take part in. 4. [Archaic.] 
To share or divide with. 

II. f. To give over a part or share; make a gift. [< 
OF. empartir, < L. imjtertio, < in, in, -j- partlo, share, 
< par(t-)s, j>art.] 

Synonyms: see give; inform. 

— im-pni t'cr, lin-pnri'en-prt. n. One who irn- 

f )art8.— Im-tmrt'iv(c, a. lRare.1 That can Impart or be 
mparted.—iin-pnrt'inrut, n. The act of imparting, or 
that which Is Imparted; communication. 
ini"pnr-l n't ion, fm'pdr-te'shon, n. The act of Impart¬ 
ing, as knowledge. Im-pnrt'n nect. 

Mr. Isaac Taylor coins from impart, the lawless importation. 
. . . Morphologically considered, either impairment or hnparti- 
tion is the right word. Importation would be paralleled by def- 
inalion, for definition. 

Fitzeowaro Hall Modem English ch. 6, p. 176. [s. 73.] 
liii-par'lla], im-pdr'shol, a. 1. Notdisposed to pre¬ 
fer or favor one above another; unbiased; unprejudiced; 
just; fair; as, an impartial judge; impartial witness. 

Here, gallant ladie*, this impartial glass 
(Through all your painting) shows you your own face. 

CaASHAW Upon Mr. Stantnough's Death 1. 21. 

2t. Indifferent. 3t. Prejudiced; partial; amistakennsc. 
Synonyms: see oandio; just. 

— Iin-imr'tlnl-lKVi), n. The quality of being im¬ 
partial.— Ini-|tnr'llal-lM, n. [Rare.] One who is 
impartial.—ltn-par'ilal-ly, adv. In an impnrtial 
manner: without favor or preference. 
Iin-|) # nr"tl-al'l-(y, im-pdr'shi-al'i-ti (xiii), n. The 
quality or character of being impnrtial; freedom froat 
bias; fairness. liii-pnr'tlal-ucKMt. 

Impartiality in the life of justice, as that is of government. 
Penn H orA;s, Fruits of Solitude in vol. v, pt. i, p. 156. [I‘H. 1785.] 
Synonyms: see justice. 

lin-imrt'l-lilCe 1 , im-pdrt'i-bl, a. Capable of being im¬ 
parted, as by communication or bestowal. 

— Im-|»ari"l-bll'l-t j n. 
im-|»art'l-bl(c a , a. Not partible or subject to parti¬ 
tion; as, an impartible estate. 

When the Emperors began to create honorary feuds ... it was 
found necessary ... to make them imixirtiblc. 

Blackstone Commentaries bk. H, ch. IS, p. 215. 
[< L. impartibUis, < in-, not; and see partible.] 

— liii-|inrl"I-bll'My 3 , n. 
I«n"i>iir-tle'l*|>n-bl(e, Im'iKir-tis'i-pa-bi, a. Not ca¬ 
pable of being participated in or shared. 
Iin-l>nr'll-elc<l t im-ndr'ti-cid, pa. Not consisting of 
particles; not parlieietl. fC.l 
I«ii-|misK'a*bI(e, ioi-pgs'a-Dl, a. Thnt can not be 
passed through or over; as, an impassable juugic. 
Synonyma: see iMPRNeTaAnLE. 

— lm-l»uKK"a-bll'l-(y t lIll-|»^l?«i8'n-bl(e-lle^«, 
n .— lm-|>a**'a-bly’, adv. 

Iin-iiaK"hl*biri-cy, im-pas-i-bilM-ti, n. 1. In theol¬ 
ogy, essential Incapacity of suffering. 2. Tho state of 
being unfeeling or apathetic. 

Modern training tonoa us down to that impassibility wherein 
the thoroughbred Christian woman has been said to rival the In¬ 
dian squaw. E. C. Steoman Victorian Poets p. 24. [o. A CO. 76.J 
Synonym*: see apathy. 

Itii-|»a*'*l-hl(e, im-pas'i-bl, a. I. Incapable of or 
Insensible to suffering or pain; that can not be affected 
by uneasiness or pain. 2. Not moved or affected by 
feeling: without emotion or passion; apathetic. [< LL. 
imjmsAlAlis, < L. in not; and see tassible ] — Iin- 
|iii«'*l-bl(e-iie*«, n. Incapability of suffering. 
lni-|m*'*lo n, im-pash'un, vt. [Poet.] To move or 
affect with passion or strong feeling.— lin-)ta»'*l<>ii- 
u-bl(e, a. Capable of being or becoming impassioned. 
I m-pHM'sil on-iue, im-pash'un-et, vt. To move with 
passion; affect strongly with feeling. 

Geniui . . . impassionates soaring imagination Into settled 
purpose. E. P. WHIPPLE Character essay iv, p. 97. [T. A V. ’66.] 

[< LL. impassionatus , impassioned, < L. in, in; and 
see PASSIONATE.] 

im-pn w'wlon-RteH, a. 'Without passion: dlspnsslonnte. 
lm-lin*'Mion-RtP 2 t» a. Moved with passion; Impassioned. 
lni-|>a*'Klon<Ml, im-pnsh'und, a . Moved by or ex¬ 
pressive of passion or strong feeling; greatly animated 
or excited; fervent; as, an impassioned apeech. 

Aod teach impassioned soul* the joy of grief. 

Campbell Pleasures of Hope pt. I, st. 19. 
Synonym*: sec ardent. 

liu-]i»«*'fclv, -ly, -ue*». Impassive, etc. Phil, Soc. 
Iin-|»a*'*lvc, im-pas'iv, a. 1. Insensible to or unaf¬ 
fected by suffering nr pain; impassible. 2. Unmoved 
by or not exhibiting feeling; apathetic; as, an impassive 
countenance. 

I found my man waiting, impassive as tho copper head on a 
penny. Kiplino Life's handicap. Return of Imray p. 239. 
[macm. *91.J 

Synonym*: see apathetic. 

— Iiii-|ih*'*I ve-ly, adv. — Iiii-i»h*'*1 vc - ne**, 
n. Iiii"i>n*-*lv'l-ty$. 

lin"l>a*-ta'lloit, im*pas-t6'shun, n. Ceram. 1. The 
act or Drocess of converting into paste. 2. A combina¬ 
tion of differing materials baked together or united by a 
cement: snid of porcelain, etc. [< LL. irnpastatioin-), 
< impastatus, pp. of impasto; see impaste.J 
Iiii-pa*(c't im-pest', vt. [im-pa'stkd; im-pa'stino.] 
1. Paint. To loud thickly with colors, particularly on 
the lights, as a picture. 2. To make into paste. [< 
LL. impasto , < I,, in, on, -f LL. pasta; see paste 1 , «.] 
Itn-im*'lo, fm-iKja'tn, C. (-pas’to, II’.), n. [It.] 

The application of thick and opaque oll-colorto a ennvas to 
glvi: relief, foree, and solidity to the objects represented, 
and strength to the luminous parts. 


im-pns'tlire, Im-ptjs’ehuror-tlyr.rf. [Rare.] To place loa 
pasture. [W.l 

fm-pn i'l-!»let, a. 1. Intolerable. 2. Impassible. 
Im-pa'tlenee, im-pe'sli^ns, n. 1. Lack of patience; 
unwillingness to brook delays or wait the natural course 
of things; restless eagerness for change. 

Our climate was made/or us; . . . its impatience and lavish cess 
seem to answer some inner demand of our go-ahead souls. 

Howells Indian Summer c h. 20, p. 538. [t. a f. ’86.] 

2. Intolerance of opposition or control; irritability, as 
under trials and hindrances; fretfnlness; petulance. [F., 
< L. tmjxitientia,<impatien{t-)s; see impatient.] Ihi- 
pa'lleii-cyt. 

Synonyms: fretfulness. Irritation, peevishness, pettlsli- 
ness, petulance, vexation. These words express the slighter 
forms of anger. Irritation, petulance, and vexation are 
temporary and for Immediate eause. Fretfulness, petttsh- 
ness , and peevishness are chronic states finding in any petty 
matter an occasion for their exercise. Compare synonyms 
for ANOEa.—Antonyms: see synonyma for patience. 
Im-pa'l l-ens, iin-pe'shi-fcnz or -pg'ti-ens, n. Bot. A 
large mainly Asintic genus of herbs of the geraninm 
family (Geraniacex) with smooth succulent stems en¬ 
larged at the joints, opposite uodivided leaves, and vari¬ 
ously irregular flowers. They are known ns balsam , 
jeweliceed, snapiceed, or touch-me-not, the last two oames 
and that of the genus referring to the fact that the ripe 
elastic seed-vessels, wheo touched, hurst open and scatter 
the seeds. Tw t o apeclca. /. fulva aud /. pallida, are native 
to the United States, and I. Balm min a and /. Sultana are 
common In cultivation, the former being often called lady's- 
slipper. See illus. under je welweed. [L.; see impatient.] 
Iiii-pa'llonl, im-pG'shgnt, a. 1. Not possessed of or 
not exerclaing patience; restless, as for change or relief; 
hence, intolerant, as of opposition or control; as, an i?n- 
patlent temper; hnpatient of contradiction. 2. Exhibit¬ 
ing or expressing impatience; as, an impatient gesture. 
3t. Intolerable. [F., < L. im]Xitien(t-)s, < in-, not, -f- 
patien{t-)s; see patient’.] 

Synonyms: see choleric; fretful. 

— Im-pa'lleiK, rt. [Rare.] An Impatient person. 
— Ini-jia'tleul-ly, ado. 

lui-pnt'i’on-izet, vt. [Rare.] To put In possession, as of 
a oenefiee; Invest with authority. cni-pn.!'riiu-lzct; 
lni-pnt'ront.—Im-pnt // ri»n-l-za'iiout, n. 
Iin-pnv<*', lm-pev’, rf. [Rare.J To losert or form In a pave¬ 
ment; as, to impart figures. 

Dnpaved with rude fidelity Of art Mosaic. 

Wordsworth Dunolly Castle st. 1. 
im-nnv'id, Im-pav'ld, a. [Rare.] Without fear; Intrepid; 
bold. [< L. impavldus, < in -, not, + pavldus , timid, < 
paveo, iear.l —itii-i»nv'i*l-ly, adc. 

Iiii-|»a\vn', lm-pSn', vt. To pledge as security; pawn, 
ein-patvii't. 

Iiii-pcaeli', im-pfeh', rt. 1. To discredit or call in 
question, as onc’a motives or actions; bring discredit 
upon; aa, to imjteach a witness; to im})each a fact. 2. 
To charge with crime or misdemennor in office; arraign 
(a public official) before a competent tribunal on a charge 
of malfeasance in office. See impeachment. 

1 impeach Warren Hastings, Esq., of high crimes and misde¬ 
meanor!. Burke tf'orArs, Trial of Hastings in vol. vii, sixth 
day,p. 387. [SELL 70.] 

3. To call to account; accuse; sue; as, to impeach a 
tenant of waste. 4+. To impede; obstruct. [< OF. 
exnitescher, < LL. Impedico, entangle, < L. in, in, -hpe- 
dica, fetter, < j?e(d-)s, foot.] em-peneli't. 

Synonym*: see arraion. 
i m-pencli't* n. Impeachment; hindrance. 

1 m-pencli'ii-hl(e, im-pich'a-bl, a. Liable lo be im¬ 
peached, or giving etuisc for impeachment; censurable; 
questionable; ss, impeachable motives. [< OF. empech- 
alde, < engyescher; sec impeach.] 
lui-peaeli'er, im-pleh'cr, n. One who impeaches, 
ini-ppiicli'mciil, im-ptch'mgnt, r>. 1. A discrediting 
or calling in question, as of one's motives or of the 
validity of a law; disparagement; as, the impeachment 
of the veracity of a witness. 

He would not follow the prisoner’^ counsel through the impeach¬ 
ment which he had brought against the statute. 

Scott Heart of Mid-Lothian ch. 23, p. 448. [l. ’55.] 
2. The act of accusing or calling to account, as for 
crime or misdemeanor; especially, the accusation 
and arraignment of a high civil officer before a proper 
tribunal. In the United States a resolution for impeach¬ 
ment of the President must originate In the House of 
Representatives, and the tri&I must tnke plnee before the 
Senate, in England the House of Commons and House of 
Lords respectively have corresponding functions. 

The President, Vice-President, and all Civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for and con¬ 
viction of treason, bribery or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Constitution of the U. S. art ii, 4. 

The last impeachment of a Prime Minister was that of Walpole. 

Lecky Eng. in the Eighteenth Cent. vol. 1, ch.3, p. 550. [a. ’88.] 
3+. Obstruction; hindrance. [<OF. empeschement, < 
einpescher; see impeach.] 

Phraaes: —InipenelmiPiit of n vvii new* (Law), tho 

S roductton of proof showing that a witness who has testl- 
ed te unworthy of belief.i, of vvnatc (Law), a re¬ 
straint from or accountability for waate or Injury to land. 
Iin-peacli I', pp. Impeached. Phil. Soc. 

1 in-pearl', im-peri', t?. I. t. 1. To form into or as 
into pearls: make penrldike. 2. To adorn with pearls 
or anything pearl-like. 

Bowered with the creeping woodbine and tmjmirled 
With the fresh gems of morning. 

G. H. Bokrh (J! Would that Fortune 1. ®. 
II. i. To become pearl or like pearl. 
lin-l>ec"eH-bl1'l-ty, Im-pec'a-bIPi-ti, n. The state or 
character of not being liable to sin; sinlcssnesg. 

1 have never pretended to impeccability, which U an admission 
that I mav very naturally offend. 

Geohge MEnEOITH The Eyoist ch. 4t, p. 401. [a. «nos. ’86.] 
Ini-per'ca-IiKe, im-pee'o-bl, a. Not capable of com¬ 
mitting sin or error; faultless; hiameless. 

The only imjieccable writers are those who never wrote. 
HaZMTT If orks, Table-Tulk In vol. ii, secoud series, essay xxiv, 
p. 53. [L. *64.J 

[< LL. \mi)eccabllls, < L. in-, not, -f ]*cco, sin.] 
Iiii-|»cc'<*ii*lil(e, n. An Impeccable person. 
Iiu-peu'caiil, lin-pec'cmt, a. Free from sin or error; 
blameless.— Ini-jicc'ciiii-cy, n. Sinlessness, lut- 
|iec'eimee£. 

I ni-pec't l-iiatc, im-pec'ti-nct or -n0t, a. Not pectinate. 
liii"|>e-< , ii'i»l-oi»*, im*pg-kiQ'ni-os, a. Having no 
money; hnbitually poor; penniless. 


<iii = out; oil; Iu=fml, JQ = future; c = k; eliurcli; dli = the; go, sing, ink; *o; Ihin; zii = azure; F. boi\, diinc. < t from; t, obsolete; J, variant. 





impedance 


!>00 


imperil 


[< L-i + L.‘^»«ia,monej.] - l.„",>o-c.."..l.o S '- l£+£ aniten «-'>° ; 
. i.'-^e'dancT Resistance due '“XgtffiS*" 1 ' 0ne who is Dot P cnl,Jnt; a hard ' 

^"4“rS«d^ ehort 

from ohmic resistance. See resistance. wings with scale-like feathers, as a penguin. II. n. An 

Im-pede', im-pid\ vt. [im-pe'dkd; im-pe'dino.1 To impennate bird. [< i M .a j_l. pennatus; seePENNATE.] 
be an obstacle or to place obstacles m the way of; oh- Iiii-pen'iics, im-pen'iz or -es, n . pi. Ornith. The 
struct* hinder; as, to vnpede progress. [< L. impedio , Aptenodytid& (penguins) as a suborder. [ < im- 3 4- L. 
< in, in, foot.] lm-i>e<]'l-incnt+. ))enna, wing.] 


— Iin-lH‘<I'l-fol(e, a. [Rare.) That may be impeded. Ini-pciVnotts, im-pen'us, a . Wingless. [< im- 3 -f L. , rEmcr,a. , 4. 

Synonyms: sec cnECK; hinder; limit: oostruct. & L 1 li»i"i>er-iect'l- 


Exsmplesof breaches o£ duty of imperfect obligation ere the 
refusal to exert ooe’s Relf to educate one * powers, and the refu¬ 
sal to assist other* m-ho are in need. 

Cairo Kant vol. ii, hk. ii, ch. 2, p. 211. Imacm. ’*9. ] 
— i. sonnre, cube, etc., a number whose square root, 
cube root, etc., can not be exactly extracted.—i, sion, a 
short organ-stop. 

— Im-por'feel-ly, adv. in an Imperfectmanner.— 
lin-per'leol-nes**, n. The state or being imperfect. 

Any permitted *io, any sitting down willingly to imperfectness, 
la of the nature of ain, and unallowable. 

A. A. Hooge Pop. Theol. Themes led. xx, p. 347. iP. a. p.] 
lin-por'feet, w. Oram. The imperfect tense. See im- 


dyuonyms. bcc tuxea; unu oubihuct. p€TUia , Wing ] 

lm-pe«i;i-meiil, iiD-ped'i-m S nt, « That which hin- im-peo'plef, rt To fill with people 
ders or Impedes; especmlly, that which ought to hinder; ini'pe-rantt, a. Commanding.—in 


penna, wing.] 

1 -pen/pleT, vt, To fill with people. cm-peo'plet. 

, , , . . . • , .. . , j'lie-rantt, a. Commanding.—im'pe-rnneet, n. 

a legal obstruction; as, an impediment on the highway; liirpor-ate, im'per-et or -fit, a. Done by express com¬ 
an impediment in one's speech. maud; not involuntary; as,*an imperate act. Sec under 

If any of you know caoso, or juat impediment. why these two act. [< L. imperatu s, pp. of impero , command, < in, in, 
persons should not be joined together io holy Matrimony, ye are to -f paro, prepare.]— till''l>er-a'Ilo 11 n The issuing 
declare it. Book of Common Prayer, Matrimony, of commands or mandates * ° 

[< L. impedimmtum, < impedio; sec impede.] lin-pcr'a-U v, -ly, a. Imperative, etc. Phil. Soc. 

Synonyms: bar, barrier, clog, difficulty, encuiDbraoce, ini-»er"n-ti / v{e. Im-ner'u-tol'vl or -ti’vf n vl 1L 1 
hindrance, obstacle, obstruction. JJfficulty makes an un- Pom. Antiq. Special leasts or holidays In honor of acme 
dertaklng otherwise tbao easy. That which resta upon extraordinary event See feria: * 

one as a burden Is an encumbrance. An impediment le lm-ocr'a-Iive im-ner'o tiv n l Fvnroseivp nf nr 
primarily something that checks the foot, an obstacle iff ‘Ton’Ltoinu ToSh? £ £3T3SZ£ 


lm"l>er-fect'l-l)l(e, im'p^r-fect'i-bl, a. That can not 
be perfected.— lni"per-feef"l-bll / l-f y, n. 
liii"i>cr-fee'llon, im'pgr-fec'shun, n . 1. Lack of 

perfection in any respect; imperfectness; faultinesa; as, 
imperfection characterizes man. 2. Something imper¬ 
fect or defective; a deficiency; faolt; gap. 

Athens . . . was a state, in short, where liberty existed with 
most of the imperfections which have led men to love and praise 
despotism. Everett Orations and Speeches. Ana. 2ft, ’ 2 i p. 21 . 
iA. a. co. ’36.] 

[F., < LL. imi>erfectio{n-), < L. imperfecta s; eee imper¬ 
fect.] 

Synonyms: flee nLKMien; foiole. 


thing that is built or placed across the* way. An obstruction discretionary command; authoritative; peremptory; as, 
* * ’ ' ... ia y not always be prop- some requests are in effect imperative . 2. Not to be 


o thp font on Of) HT,(IV Lf lfi 1 » , , ', J 7 - ? ’ vjuuuj tiiicjunn, r ViUiiA» 

eomethlag that ataoda across theway, an obstruction some- 08 distinguished from advisory or lm-|»er / f o-ra-l»l(o, im-pgr'fo-ra-hl, a. That can not 

.-. i a AXaiM,jA#. v AM dlscretionarv command: Authoritative' nerpmntnrv* ax be perforated or bored through. 

, -.x--- r - -- -■ -- -- -- Im-per"fo-ra / la, Im-perfo-rS'ta or -ra'ta, n. jd. 

shunned or shirked; obligatory or exacting; strictly bmd- Protoz. A section or subclass of foraminlfere having 
Jng; as, an imperative necessity. [< L. imperatwus , < the shell-substance imperforate and with only one or 
imperatu#; see imperate.] two apertures, as in Gt'omiidea. [< imperforate.] 

— fnf-iic1 RI r r a 8 Vl III npr"n fP V nl n 1 m-per'fo-rale, im-pgr^fo-ret or -ret, a. 1 . Without 
i rn-tl vnl, CA perforations, pores, or orificee; not perforate. 2. Of or 
— lin Si ti t0In I P «S tIV€ P ertainin s to the Irnperforata. li»»-per'fo-ra"Ied 

nosh*, PCra ( VC lJ ’ im-per / a-tlv(e- — Ini-per^fo-rn'tlon, n. The state of heing im- 

1. That which is imperative; a im-pl'ri-al, a. 


is always an obstacle, but an obstacle ma._,_. _ . 

erly termed an obstruction; boxes and bales placed on tbe 
sidewalk are obstructions to travel; an Ice-floe or a coral- 
reef la ao obstacle to navigation. A hindrance (kindred 
with hind, behind ) la anything that makes one come behind 
or short or hie purpose. An impediment may be either 
what one finds in Ills way or what he carrlee with him; im¬ 
pedimenta was the Latin name for the baggage of a soldier 
or of an army. A difficulty or a hindrance may be either 
within one or without; a apeaker may find difficulty in ex¬ 
pressing himself, or difficulty In holding the attention of lm-pei^a-ffl vc, n. 
restless children. An encumbrance Is always what one positive command 


carries with him; an obstacle or an obstruction Is alwaya 
without. To a marching aoldierthe eteepness of a moun¬ 
tain path Is a difficulty, loose atonea are impediments, a 
fence Is an obstruction, a cliff or a boulder acrosa the way 
is an obstacle; a knapsack la an encumbrance. — Anto¬ 
nyms : aid, asalstance, benefit, help, relief, auccor. 

Im-j>ccl"l-meii / l h, im-ped'i-men'to, n. pi. Thlnga 
that impede progress, ae on a journey; specifically, bag¬ 
gage or other supplies, ae of an army. 

An army is efficient for actioo and motion exactly In the inverse 
ratio of its impedimenta. Tents should be omitted altogether. 


One is glad when an imperative leaves him no option. 

Emerson Essays, Gifts in secood series, p. 132. [ii. M. A CO. TW.] 
2. Specifically; (1) Gram. That mode of the verh which 
expreaees command, entreaty, or exhortation. (2) Ethics. 
The positive and binding utterance of the reaeon In con¬ 
science or the moral aenae. See categorical impera¬ 
tive, under categorical. 

The imperatives which in all our practical life we set np as rules 
for our executive powers. 


_ _ , . _ _ __ _ __ „_ T Cairo Kant vol. ii, hk. ii, ch. 1, p. 161. [MACM. ’89.] 

save one to a raiment for an office, and e few £or the division hoe- I Hl^per-ft'lor, im^pcr-STor or -fTtOr, n. Rom. Hist. 
Irl 1 * 1 ’ , ;y* ^ b ^ EBMA ^ Memoirs vol. ii, ch. 24, p. 403. [a. no.] j _ Q ne pogaeasinsr the imperium, or a power of supreme 

military command, as a commander-m-chief. 2. Spe¬ 
cifically, under the earlier republic, a title given by hie 
soldiers to a victorious general: bestowed later by the 
Roman Senate: appended to the name; as, Ctesar im- 
jterator. 

The epithet of imjierator, which was ooly occasionally bestowed 
oq the commander of a victorious army, was now conferred on 
Cre sar aa apcrpetual title of hoc or. 

Tytler Univ. Ilist. vol. i, bk. iv, ch. 2. p. 413. [w. p. f.] 
3. The official deeignution of the Roman emperors: in¬ 
troduced by Augustus (40 B. C.); emperor. See EMFEnon. 

Of the various titles borne by Augustus aod his successors, that 
of Emperor ( Imperator ) or chief or the army was the one which 
prevailed to the end. 

E. A. Freeman General Sketch ch. 3, p. 79. [ii. H. A CO.] 
[L., < tmperatus; see imperate.] 


[L., pi. of impedimentum; eee impediment.] 
lm-ped^I-nion'Ial, im-ped'i-raen'tal, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to impediment; hindering; obstructing, 
liu'pe-ulte, im'pe-dait, a. {Rare.] Hfodered- obstructed. 
— im'pe-diier* vt. To Impede.— iiirf'pe-di'tioiit, n. 
The act of blodertog, or an Impediment.— Ini-pcd'i- 
riv(e,o. Causing hindraoce; obstructive. 

1 m-pci', im-pef', vt. [im-pelled'; im-pel'ling.] To 
drive or urge forward* excite to action or to move for¬ 
ward, whether by physical force, natural instinct, moral 
saaaion, or necessity; press on; as, the wind impels a 
sailing vessel; hunger impels a man to crime. 

The true enthusiasm which is the life of art, impels the artist to 
express his own feeling for the delight o£ others. 

HAMEBTON IntelL Life pt. iii, letter vi, p. 102. [a. RB06. ’89.J 

[< L. impellOy < in , on, -f -peUo, drive.] 


fivence^ Pifsu 8ee ACTTTATS; DR1VE 4 encourage; t^* 1 m-pcr^a.-! o'rl-jtl, iin-per'ct-to'ri-al, a. 1. Of or per- 
-Im-’pel'ler, n. One who or that which impela. tail,ingtothe titlcoroffice of imperator; aa, imperatcrial 

lm-i>cl«l nn lmnelled Pun Sor laurele. 2. Pertaming to an imperator; commanding; 

lni-S>e!'lciit^*im-pel^gnt. I. a. Tending to im^: Ii! [ > >•-Oor; l„,.„er"a-lo b '- 

- An impeller. [< L. impellent)*,, ppr. of impello; im .rp' e r.eei v'n.'il(c “m'^eo-bl, o. [Hare.] Impcr. 

r-cciv'n«b](e-iie^ n, 


impel* j centlblc *iiu^Dcr*cci^ 

Im-penMm-pen \ vt. [im-penned^; im-pen'nino.] To l Iu ^per-oei>'ti-bl(c, im'wr-'&ephiW, a. That can not 
shut or enclose in a pen or narrow place; impound bc perceived, as by reason ofsmalfnese, extreme tenuity or 

lin-pend , im-pend , t\ I. t. To be anapended above; dehcacy, distance, or gradnai progreea; inappreciable by 
hang over; hence, to he close at hand or juat about to the mind or sense; umliecemioie; indistinguishabie; as, 
occur, as something evil or deatructive; be imminent; an imjierceptible particle; an imperceptible change. 


All true progress is of the nature of a growth, which is always si- T -. - - - - ■ . 

lent and imperceptible. H. N. Hcoson Lectures on Shakespeare ~ 1 iii-po'rl -a 1-ly, adv. In an imperial manner, 
vol. i, lect. ui, p. 108. [b. a scb. *48.) Ini-pc / ri-n], n. 1. A pointed tuft of hair on the chin 

[< LL . imperceptibilis, < L. inrpriv.; and 8ec percep- just under the lower lip: eo called because worn hy 
tible.] Napoleon III. 2. Anything of more than nsuai size of 

— Im"per-ee|> / tl-bl(e-ness, n. The quality of the class to which it belongs, or of superior excellence, 
being imperceptible. Ini"i>er-o€i>' / tl-l)ll'l-t vi.— Specifically: (1) A size of paper. See paper. (2) A size 

slates 24 inches wide aod from 12 to 30 inches long. 
A large decanter. (4) A size of photograph: see photo¬ 
graph. (5)t A medieval fabric, often containing gold 
thread. 3. A Rusaian coin. See coin. 4. A beverage 
made of hot water, sugar, cream of tartar, and lemon- 
peel. 5. Arch. A roof or dome having an ogee outline 
with the concavity upward. 6. A haggage-case on top 
of a carriage; also, a seat on a diligence, similarly situ¬ 
ated. 7t„ A game of cards of Henry VIII.'’s time. 


threaten; aa, the evu that now impends. 

Three times in one day was I delivered from impending death. 

Livingstone Last Journals ch. 19, p. 893. [h. 75.] 
lit. t. To overhang. [< L. impendeo , < in, on, -f 
pendeo, hang, < pendo , weigh out.] 

— Im-pend'eiiee, ». The 8tate of hanging over 
or approaching closely; a menacing attituae. lin- 
peiia'en-CT$.— Ini-peml'eiil, a. That impends; 
threatening; imminent. 

liii-peii"o-tr»-bll / l-ly t im-pen^e-tra-hil'i-ti, n. 1. Im' / per-cej> , tloii, im'p^r-sep'shun, n. Want of per- 
The quality of heing impenetrable, in any sense. 2. cention. 

Physics & Philos. The property of matter that pre- im^per-cep'tlv(e, im’pgr-ecp'tiv, a. Not perceiving; 
vents two hodies from occupying the same portion of unable to perceive, im^pcr-clp'l-entj. 
space at the same time; according to Sir W illiam Hamil- Ye would gaze on God With imperceptive hlantness np the stars, 
too, the property that prevents the absolute elimina- E. B. Brownino Drama of Exile sc. 3. 

tion of a body from space hy any mode or degree of im-per'dl-blet, a. That can not be lost or destroyed, 
power known to us. * ^ ■ . ■ - . ■ 


1. Of or pertaining to an 

empire, or io ao emperor or 
an empress; as, an imperial 
throne or scepter. 2. Tend¬ 
ing toao empire; appertain¬ 
ing to an empire as distin¬ 
guished from a nation; as 
used recently of Great Brit¬ 
ain, pertaining to both home 
and colonial governments or 
in tercets. 3. Posscseing 
commanding power or dig¬ 
nity; predominant. 

Aod thus the sun is over all 
The chief planet imperial. 

Oower Specimens Brit. Poets, 

Chariot of the Sun 1. 62. [J. N. 

’60.] 

4, Like an emperor or em¬ 
press; tit for an eni]XTor; 
hence, superior in size or ] 

? iuality; as, imperial tea. 

OF., < L. imjtenalis, < im- ! 
perimn; see empire.] 

Synonyms: exalted, 
grand, kingly, magnificent, 
majeatlc, noble, queenly, re¬ 
gal, royal, sovereign, su- Imperial Robes, 

preme. Compare synonyms Coronation-robes worn by the 
lor AUGUST.— Antonyms : emperors of the Holy Roman 
base, beggarly, cowering. Empire after the time of C’harle- 
crlnglng, ignoble, inferior, magne. (From ’’Insignia Same 
mean, paltry, poor, servile, Majestatis Caca&rum Principi- 
alavlsh. um,” 1579.) 

Phrases:— Imperial Chmnber, a supreme court or 
appeals established In 1495 by Maximilian I., Emperor of 
Germany.— I. City* the city or Rome, Italy, or one of 
the free cities subject to or under the jurisdiction of the 
Holy Roman Empire. See empire.— I, Pari in m out, the 
present British Parliament as distinguished from that before 
the union with Ireland (1901).— i, weight** and men.*- 
ures, the standards used In Great Britain. 

— Im-pe^rl-nl'l-Iy, n. The power, or a privilege or 
perquisite, of ao emperor, lin-pe'rl-nl-t j% [Rare]. 



being imperceptible. Iiii"|>er-eei> // tl-bll'l-t y$.— Sneci 
im^per-cep'U-bly, adv. In an imperceptible man- of sli 
ner; by degrees or etepa too small to be noticed. (3) A 


3r known to us. Called also by Hamilton absolute . —lm-per"d’i-bH'i-tyt, n.—i hi- per'<li-lilyt, adv. lm-pe'rl-al- f»in, im-pf'ri-al-izm, *«. Imperial state. 

incompressibility,physical solidity, or autantitypy. i hP pe-rence, Im ‘iie-ryns, n. [Prov.] Impertinence; im- character, authority, or spirit; the system of imperial 


1 in-peiPe-1 ra-bf(e^ im-peu'§-tra-hi, a. 1. That can . pudencc: a corruption, 
not be penetrated or pierced: euid of material things. . . , - 

^ ^ «■ i « ,har ^' rizedbyd? - 
FroUBE English in Ireland vol. ii, hk. vi, ch. 2, p. 338. [S. ’81.] 

2, That can not bc penetrated by the eye or mind; ab- 
etrnee; dense; as, an impenetrable darkness or myetery. 

3. Not to be affected by moral considerations; as, an 
impenetrable conscience. 4. Physics . Possessing the 
property of impenetrability. [ < L. impenetrates, < 
in-, not; and gee penetrable.] 

Synonyms: cloee, dense, hard, Impassable, imperme¬ 
able, impervious, solid. Sec hard.— Antonyms: fluid, 
loose, open, penetrable, ncrvtoua, sort, yielding. 

— liii-pciiV-tra-hlCe-iiCN*, n. The quality of 
being impenetrable. — ! in-pen'e-tra-l>ly, adv . 
lni-|>en'e-tra"led, im-pen'g-trS'ted, impenetra¬ 
ted; unexplored. 

iin-pen'l-luncc, im-pen'i-tfina, n . Want of penitence 
or repentance; absence of eoutrition, or sorrow for sin; 
hardness of heart; obduracy. ]in-|>eii'l-tc>i-cy:f. 

Impenitence lovolves not one of the elements of e spirit of prayer. 

Austin Phelps Still Hour ch, 2, p. if. lo. a l. f 60.] 
lin-pen'l-tcnf, im-pen'i-tfint, a. Not penitent or re¬ 
penting of sin; hardened; obdurate. 


government; amhition to form an empire; a policy of 
territorial extension; as need of France, the spirit of the 

feet or failure; nof entire, sound, or whole; not good; n One who n^hdde or 

epeclflcnlly. defective as compared with some intellec- malntaine imtieriai government; a partizan or eobjcct of 
tual, esthetic, mora. or religious standard, or as not meet- al , empire. Specifically: (1) One who fought on the im- 
ing the requirements of reason, taste, or conacieoce; as, perial side in the Thirty Years' War. (2) An advocate 
imperfect knowledge; an imijerfiectvlfm; man la imper- tbe p renf h empire as opposed to the monarchy or the 
feet; human life is imjyevfect. 2. V anting in complete- r^uhHc- a BonaDartist 

° r H eqnatcly r - nade; J c f thftn P erCect ’li«i-|>e"rl-BMs^lle, im-pfri-al-is'tfc, a. Of or per- 
unfinished, incomplete, as, an tmjierfect verse. taining to imjjerialism or imperialists; characterizcdby 

My imj>erfect acquaintance with the German language had pre- or favoring imperialism 

"ewT 1 ” wTjItTvr/WcSo'f loi-pe'rl-Sl-lze, im-pt’ri-ol-oiz, rt. [-im®; 

» J <nc,ples of Science p. a. [jtzot. re.] To , nakc i m ,,eri!il; bring tn an imperial condition; en- 

3. Rot. Lacking some essential part or member, as a - • - • 1 • *’ ■* 6 - r 

flower lacking cither stamens or tne pistil. 4. Gram. 

Indicating past action as uncompleted, continuous, or 
synchronous with some other action; as, the imperfect 
tense: distinguished from aorist , perfect, etc. [< OF. 
imparfeit, < L. imperfectus, < in-, not; and see perfect.] 

Phrases:—imp""*’- 4 -**—*- 


dow with imperial authority. 

Such were the power and iofluence of the orator in Greece aod 
Rome till the one was conquered and the other imperiolized , 
when the art declined in both. 

MATnsws Oratory and Orators ch. 2, p. 41. [s. c. o. 79.] 

D . - - v . . . . , - —lin-pc^rl-al-l-za'lloii,«. 

Fbr3S6S ! ii )i s fiin &rcb of circular curve* l 1 w T-itpti or -n i pn* -n -i\o or 

sfxtiL as'ontmsBd 6 'teftbef ourth aod fifth.—T/ i iiG?rviflf an -idling.] ’ To pftice hi peril; bring into peril’; endanger. 
Interval that does not contain Its complement of simple It was his imperative dnt v to tell his people iheir sins; to shrink 
sounds.— I. obligation*, such as can uot be enforced by from doing so v ,as to imperil his own soul. 

law. Geikie Hours i rith the Bible vol. vi, ch. 11, p. 218. [j. p. *88.] 


eofa, urm, ^sk; at, fare, accord; element, §r = over f eight, § = usage; tin, machine, | = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atgm; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 
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implant 


em-per'llt.— irii-per'Il-iiient , n 

periling, or the state of being Imperiled. 
liti-]>er'II<l, pp. Imperiled. 
Itii-pc'rl-on s, im-p!'ri-ns, a. 


The act of iin- 
Phil. Soc. 



_, unyielding." 

e r*Nii n'iln-bl(e- 

o ^ lSt ' EnQ ' Peo ‘? h ’ ch ‘ I0 ’/ *’ p - 709 ■ [H - ,g3 0 Jin-per'M-nrncc+V rt. To treat with rudeness. 

1. Urgent or pressing; imperative; as, imperious want. Im-per'tl-nciiee, im-p^r'ti-nens, n. I. The state or 

That imperious gTi^t Of ever*ru*hing Time. -«*.. — 8 ----- . - 

Lowell Commemoration Ode at. 9. 


The Egyptian Thoth was in reality no deified mortal, hnt the im- iin. m i'll - otl h im net'vii-ns nr wph'n no n pi,.™, 
l+ersonat tan of an intellectual triumph achieved hv the combined i* : V pet / U 1,8 Or-pten Q-«8 , a. Charae- 

labours of manv generations. tenzed by^ inqjetus or By spontaneous or inherent en- 

I>. Wilson- Prehistoric Man ch. is, p. 370 . [macm. ’65.] er "y* passion, or feeling; rushing with force and ve- 
* ' hemenee; as, an imjietuous stream; imjxtuous haste; im¬ 

petuous anger. [< L. impetuosus, < impels; see im¬ 
petus.] 

- Synonyms: excitable, fiery, hasty, headlong, impulsive, 

nr**, m. Utare.J im"per- passionate, preelpttate, quick, rash, swift. See fierce.— 
Antonyms: ealm, careful, cautious, circumspect, consid¬ 
erate, heavy, lazy, leisurely, prudent, reflective, slow, slue- 

, , . ...„.. giah, steady, thoughtful. 

quality of being impertinent, in any sense. Specifically: — lm-]»et'u-oiiN-ly, adv. 

(1) Interference byword or act not consistent with the Im-l>et'u-onK-ne»s, n. The quality, character, nr 


age, position, or relation of the person interfered with; condition of being impetuous; a dnvingor rushing with 
improper intrusion; rudeness. violence; impulsiveness; vehemence; precipitancy. 

It lo bettor . . . not to turn friendship into a system of lawful ,,n, P®*ti»s, Im'pe-tna. n. 1. The energy with which 
and unpunishable impertinence. Smith in Lady Holland’s Sad- nnythlng moves or is driven; the property of a moving 
nev Smith vol. i, ch. 6, P . 123. [h. ’&>.] body resulting from its mass ancf motion; momentum; 

as, the impetus of a bullet. 

A remote wave of the great Arabian inundation, cast upon the 


A remoie wave oi uie great Arabian inundation, cast upon the 
shores of Europe, they seem to have all the impetus of the first 
rush of the torrent. 

Irving Alhambra , Hall of Ambassadors p. 78. [o. P. r. ’78.] 
2. Figuratively, any impulse or incentive; an impulsion; 
force; vigor; as, great impetus was given to the move¬ 
ment by his support. 3. In gunnery, the space through 
which a hody must fall to acquire a velocity equal to the 
initial velocity of a projectile. [L., < impeto , rush upon, 
< in, upon, -\-peto, fall npon.] 

Synonym®: see impulse. 


3t. Imperial; lordly. [< L. imperiosus, < imperium; 
eee empibe.] 

Synonyms: arbitrary, arrogant, authoritative, com¬ 
manding, controlling, despotic, dictatorial, dogmatic, dom¬ 
ineering exacting, haughty, imperative, irresistible, fordly, 
overbearing. An Imperious demand or requirement may 
have in It nothing offensive; it Is simply one that resolutely 
Insists upon compliance, and will not brook refusal; an ar- 
roqant demand la offensive by Ita tone of superiority, an 
arbitrary demand by its on reasonableness: an Imperious 
disposition Is llahle to beeome arbitrary/ ana arrogant. A 
person of an Independent spirit fa inclined to resent an im- 
perioxis manner In any one, especially In one whose superi¬ 
ority is not clearly reeognlzed. Commanding is always 
used in a good sense; as, a commanding appearance; ticam- 
matullng eminence. See aR niTaujy; dogmatic.— Anto¬ 
ny ms: complaisant, compliant, docile, ductile, gentle, 
humble, lenient, lowly, meek, mild, submissive, yielding. 

— lm-|>e'rl-oUM-ly, adv . ]n an imjxu-ious man¬ 
ner.— lm-|»e'rl-o ii a-m-HS, «. 

lm-|ier / l*li*a-l>l(e, im-perrish a-bi, a. Not perishable 
or subject to decay; enduring; indestructible. 

Beyond the despot's w ill The noul of Freedom liveth 
Imperishable stdl. Whittier Cha rles B. Storrs ct. 9. 

Synonyms: see sternal; jmmobtal. 

— Im-|>er"i»li-a-hll / l-ty, *. 1 in-per'Uli-a- 

blfc-nes^.-lm-periUh-a-hly, adv. 

Iin-lie'rl-niiijm-pl'ri-um or -pC'ri-um, n. [ri-a, pi.] 

and originally, supreme military command. pertxess. Compare synonyms for arrogance ’ A D ^ J y or n f n e " arrior e- 

In republican Home the lmperator or general appointed lni-|>or'f l-nci»1 t im-periti-ngnt, a. i. Offending -oldie™ wltchi™ 5™ The Im P e y Rn Pheasant. */ 84 
to eonnnand an anny bad to leave the city limits Immedl- against nmnHntr %..»♦! — * **„ Vu .. ‘> soidiera watchmg /or an emhmh. _ 

ately on appointment, the very presence or one having the 
Imperium or unlimited military authority being viewed as 
repngnant to civil principles and magistracy. 

2. Empire: applied to the supreme power in the later 
constitution or Home when the holder of the imperinm 
(imjxTator) absorbed all the powers of the state and be¬ 
came absolute monarch. 

The very foundation of hia [Augn*tu*'e] power wu a law which 

conferred thr ftn wm at ik a - - > - - 


(2) The quality of not belonging to the subject in hand; 
irrelevancy; inappropriateness. 2. Anything imperti¬ 
nent or not pertinent. Specifically: (1) An act of rude- 
pSace° r pregumptiou * W Anything irrelevant, or out of 

Moonlight in never so little needed or heeded, never so much of 
*n impertinence, as ia a love-scene. 

E. Eggleston Hoosier SchooUMaster ch. 5, p. 56. [s. 73.] 

3. Laic. Irrelevance or something irrelevant; immate¬ 
riality; unimportance. 

Impertinence is the Introdoction of any matters into a hill, an- 
BW 1 er ,°r other pileadmg or proceeding in a suit, which are not prop- > /''**''“'***“; 

erly before the Court for decision, at any particular stage of the hlrpcy-nn pheilK'nnt, im’pg-an fez'Qnt. An Indian 
■alt. Stoey Equity Pleading 5 266, p. 240. [l. a. a co 791 created pheasant ( Lophonho - 

ia < Av y/ 

a' -)^i Impertinent, < f;i-, not, -j- per- L^idy Impey , who tried to 

tinenit-V; see pehtinent.] Ini-peHtl-iieii-cyt, introduce It into England.] 

Synonyms; assurance, boldness, effrontery, forward- . Im'peyt; Im'pey-nnt 



tertian 
1st, 

[L. ; see empihe.J 


mpe i __ w ___ 

PH- SMITH /list. World vol. Lii, bk7viii, cTj. 37,~p. 315. * A. 72.] 


goi 
:h. 3 




L»od; ungodlioess; 


n per in in in Itnpcrio* a state within a state, 
r'l-vvigrjfed, im-perii-wlgd, a. Wearing a per- 


— IfXl 
lin-pc 

lwig. 

Iiii-|>er / nia-iient, im-pcrimn-nent, a. Not permanent. 
— Im-per'iiia-iieiiee, n. Want of permanence. 
’Tw lovely «till; bat yet K ien#e Of sadne^w and impermanence 


•j . T -.r v ”V 1V 1 «'• * * vutyiiuui^ 

nS!? m pnetyi e8pe S lan y with reference to the treat- ~ Illustrated London News Apr. 30, ’92, p. 540. 

ment of elders or superiors; contrary to good manners or Itit-l>le'tiirc, im-pic'chur o/’-tiQr rt To form a i irtnre 

ss» sssx&reskvi, issas = ss&£~ ~ 5"«« 

irLz SMrhar n rno z° ^^sr i, "- iercp,n - b,< ’ t ' 

not pertinent; irrelevant. im-nl/e-ty, Im-paFg-ti, n. [-ties, pl.l 1. The quality 

There in no «trict grammatical apposition lo either foe-mnn, oak- of being impious; irreverence townrd Go ' 
tree, Flint Ittver, or Charles Richards, and the last two are totally wickedness. 
impertinent |ia a discussion of compound words], since there ia 
absolutely no composition in either of them. F. II. T ball Com¬ 
pounding of Eng. Words ch. 8, p. 125. [j. I. «91.J 

3. [Hare.] Frivolous or trifling; negligent; inattentive. 

[< L. im})ertinen{t-)s; see implutinence.] 

— Iin-l»er / tl-nent-ly, adv. 

Synonyms: see alien; iMperiKXT. 

Iin-|>er / t l-iient rt. An Impertinent person; meddler. 
im' 1 'per-t rn trisi-bKc, lm'ptr-tran’ai-hl, a. [liare.1 Not 
f, ‘ be pa**"-' 1 r ^ ... « . t » . . 


hT t.o.t W * W ‘ * TOW ‘ Autumn rt - 8 - to be passed through." [< im‘-2 + LL/ plrt'ranstbilis, ‘pa^ 

in-|>er / ina-«ieii*oy + , hie, < L. pertranseo, pass through, < per, through, + irons 

permeable; across,-feo, go.] Ini"per-t rnn^i-biHi-tyt, 


I iii-per'»»ie-H-l»i(e, im-pfr'mg-a-bl, a. Not j 


All classes, high and lou\ hold it to he not only a sia, but an 
act of dow nright impiety, to eat the flesh of oxen. 

Monier williams Hinduism ch. II, p. 156. [a. a j. y.] 

2. An impious act; an act of irreverence or irreligion. 

A deed that, if dooe hy her command, would render my union 
with her cause a sacrilegious Impiety to the dead. BULWER-LYT- 
TON Last of the Barons vol. ii, bk. ix, ch. 7, p. 184. (K. a l. ’92.] 

3. Want of natural affection, especinlly toward parents; 
disregard of natural duty. [< L. lmpieta(t-)s, < impivs: 
see impious.] 


. ----.., , . . _ __... ni-pig'no-rnte, im-pig'no-r6t, rt. [Archaic.] To pledge; 

nut permitting passage, espt-ciaily of fluids, through its I>“ i»er-tnrb'n-l>l(o, im-pyr-turb'a-b], a. Incapable, P 8 "" - 1 Ion. «. 

Mibetance; impervioiiH. of being disturbed or agitated; calm; unmoved. f< LL “tfft imp'ing, n. 1, The process of grafting; a 

52 ---- ■" ImperturbalAns, < L. in-, not, 4- i/erturbo: see pEnTURB.l ^ raft *. *• Falconry . The mending of a bowk's fenthers 

Synonyms: see calm. j oi* "ing. — im , '|>lii£jnee"dk', n, A needle used in 

— liii'*|»er-lurb''»-l>il'I-ty, liii^per-turl^n- , mending a hawk's feathers. 
bl(c-ne*fc, n.— iiii^pcr-f nrb'n-l»Iy, adv.— Im- I, m’l >Inff r'* in ?*P*P^i r£ * [iM-nsoED'; iM-riN'oiNa.] 
per^Uir-ba'tlon, n. b>eedom from perturbation To come into physical contact with--- 


Synonyma: see impexetrahlk. 
-Iin-per^iiie-a-bllM-ty, n Im-per'me-n- 
bi(e-nes.w, n .— ii)i-|»cr / inc-a-bly. adv. 
lin-pcr'iii€‘-n"lor. im-pvr'ing-^'t^r, n. lHare.1 A devlee 
for the continuous lubrication of a ateam-cvllnder, supply¬ 
ing oil otherwise than by a wick or hy gravity. [< iM-‘-b 
LL. permeator , one passiog through, < per 

PEBMKATK. j 


per meat us; Bee 


per"! ii r-bn'tlon, n. Freedom from perturbation 
or mental agitation; calmness.— lin"pcr-turbed', 
rt. Nnl pertorbed. 


m^Der-inls'sl-bl c, lin'p^r-mla'I-bl, a. [Itnre.] Not per- |m-PCrM-o-bl, a. rHare.] Impervious, 

mlsslhle. , —i,,, *P, er . 1-IJ't lm-Pcr'vl-n-bJ(e-iicsH,«. 

liu' ) 'pi‘r.wcrii'in-bFc > im'per-Acrfl'tQ-hl, a. [Rare.] In- ,n, "l >< ‘ r ' v l-°i> w » nn-perM-trs, rt. Permitting no pas- 
scrutable.— Im^per-Hcrnkn-blCe-iicss, n. [ltare.] 8a 8 e >nt° or through; not to be entered; impenetrable; 
■m-per 'si -vi r'anl, iin-ner*»g-vfr ant txiii>, a. [Rare.] specifically, not permeable by fluids; impermeable; as. 


Not persevering; also. Inconstant: fickle. 
lni"per-fcUt'cul 7 im'pyr-sist'ent, a. Not enduring. 
Iiii-per / ft«>ii-nl, im-peris^n-al, a. 1. Not having or 
implying personality; as, an imj/ersonal entity. 

Tha philosopher could not love the indefinite »nd impersonni 
principle of order pervading the universe, any more th*n he could 
love atmospheres or oceann. StoRBs Divine Origin of Christiu n- 
ity lect. Ui, p. 89. {Ran. a a.] 

2. Not relating to a particular person nr thing; ns, nn 


imi/ervions to the sun; Impervious minds; glass is* im- 


— ....an object of ter mo¬ 

tion; strike; clash; eoliide: followed by on, vix>n, or 
against. 

The drift of the Japan current, together with that borne hy 
■oath-west wind* from equatorial regions, impinges upon the Pa¬ 
cific coast In a high northern latitude. 

W. L. Merry in The Forum Nov., ’91, p. 410. 
[< L. Impingo, < in. in, -f panao, strike.] 

, n. Tne act of impinging.- 




pervious to water. 

ilJ* 7 SP 01 ! m,r plait * impervious pine, and watched u 

wild a thunderstorm and as heavy • downpour of rain as I had ever Ci a '' -.'p. - 

- Tynoall Hours of Exercise ch. 22, p. 258, [a. 71.] Goa or his authority; profane; ungodly. 


ImqiliPgenb a. Striking against or npon something, 
lin-ni ii'gu-iuet, rt. To fatten.- im-pi n"gu-a'iiont ,/g 
“ Iiii'iiI-oiin, im'pi-us, a. 1. Wanting in veneration for 


[< L. < £«-, not; and see PEnvioua.] 

Synonyms: aee impenetrable. 

— ini-|>er / vI-oii*-Iy, adv. in an Impervious man¬ 
ner.— Im-per'vi-o iin-iiohm, n. 


Tia impious in t g^od man to be sad. 


an impersonal verb Is usually the pronoun it, in apposition im-pcwl't, rt. i o Infect with pestilence, 
with a following clause; as, It grieves me to see you moursi * ert, rt. To peater. 

— iiii-iK*r"»on-nri-ty, n. The quality or state of !»<?•*I'ko, im’pe-taFgO or -tFgO, n. 

being Impersonal; alienee of personality.— Iiii-jicr'- akin-disense due to a fungus. Called alsc 


go< _ 

Young 1Sight Thoughts iv, L 676. 
2* Characterized by irreverence or irreligion; blasphe- 

. - TT ,. o- M W .-„,..,,rr wi-uus-mss, «. mous; wicked; as, ao impious essay; an ImiHous deed. 

(,ram - having or contain-im'prr-y, tnrp<,*r-!, n. [Arehale.j Dominion; sovereignty; [< L. impius, < in-, not, -\-pius, reverent.] 

Ing rii Indeterminate subject: an, an Imjvrsonal verb; empery. Im'per-let, Synonyma: aee profane. 

rd impersonal construction, in English the subject of Ihi-pcmIi', Im-pi'sh'. rt. IScot.] To prevent; hinder. —Im'pI-oiiN-I}', adv.— im'i>)-olift-nos* n 

an lmpfcnionall^verb Is usually the pronoun//, in apposition | , n-l»cwl'+, rf. To^infect with pestilence. Ini'plret t n. Same aa umpire. 

»ni|>'Uh, impish, a. Of the natnre of or like an imp; 
A contagions erratically mnlicious.—Imp'I^li-l v, adv. 

,- w .l»er'- sMii-uiwease une to a iungus. usiieu also crusted scalt, iin-pitV-oiiRt. a. Pitileas.-iiii'pl-touHt, o. Pitllcaa. 

Noii-Hl-ly, adv. running tetter. [L., < tmpeta; eee impetus.] liii-pln'oa-bl, Implacable, etc. Phil. Soc 

Im-pcr'MOii-nJ, n. That which lacks personality; es-. — lm"pe-llg / I-iioiisi, a. Ini-pinVa-ble, im-pIS'eQ-bl, a. That can notbenla- 

pednlly, an impersonal verb. rn-l»let t a. 1, Obtainable by impetratlon. 2. ented; incapable of being reconciled; stubborn or eon- 

jm-por / *oii-nte,im-pcria«n-c*t, rf. [-a’ted; -a'tino.1 t 1 "mpiaiaont. A *- -'- 1 - - - ^ - ... 

I. To represent nnder the form of a person, or as imv- 11 —' 

Ing the qualities of a living being; personify; as, to im- of obhiinlug, as by entreatv: speclfleallv, in old English 
j#r*ona/e truth; Christ Im^rmnates divine love. law, the preobtaining, bv solicitation from the Pope, of a 

The child U under parental authority too for the very purpose. It benefice lawfully within ihe disposal of the crown or Other 
would teem, of having the otherwise At-uract principle of all duty authority. — i iii'pp.i ra-t o-ryt, a. Expressing or con- 
imperwmated In hla parent*, and thu* brooght home to hia proc- talnlng entreaty, 

BuaiixELL Cnristian .\uriurr P L i, p. 25. [». ’63.] I iii'pe-t rn-t l vfo, im'pe-tre-tlv, a. Using prayer or en¬ 


treaty or tending to ohtain something by it. 

Great nmnt>er(i of believera affirm . . . that this sacrifice is ef¬ 
fectually repeated, ia rewential substance, when the body and blood 
of Christ are preaeoted, beneath the figures of hread and wine, in 
the mass which is central in Roman Catholic worship. This ie to 


2. To take into or nnite with one's own person or char* 
acter; assimilate into one’s life. 

Christianity viewed as an operative religion . . . 1 b alwayi tm 
personated in the men and women who form the membership of the 
churches. W. ARTHUR Tongue of Fire pref., p. 8. [mix. 77.J 

3. To appear or act in the character of; represent the 
person, character, or action® of; jiersonate; bs, the actor 
impersonated Shylock. lin v jier-f*oiPI-ly^. 

-| n nM»“r > Ho C n , .a l "«op, n. One who impersonate!.. I *!!~|* < i* T 1 . 1 ''*"' 1 '’l"> Pe t 'yti «H'l-t. 1 or -lyeh-u-, n. 1. 

I iM-|M>r / suii-H(e, Im-iiyr's^n-etor -et, a. Embodied or I f !•> hiu 

illustrated as in a person; impersnnnteil. 


staut in enmity; not to be appeased’; unforgiving; as, 
an Implacable enemy. 

Parity of mind does not express itself hy implacable vengeance 
againot the impure. Martlneau Studies of Christianity, Fire 
fbin/a p. 187. [A. U. A. 75.] 

[< L. implacabilis, < in-, not; and see placable.] 
Synonyma: cruel, inexorable. Irreconcilable, merciless, 
pitiless, releutleaa, aevere, unappeasable, unforgiving, unre¬ 
lenting, unyielding.— Antonyms: complaeeDt, forgiving, 
gentle, mild, placable, tender, yielding. 

— lin-|>ln"<*»i-bl]'I-Iy, n. The quality or state of 


being implacable; irreconcilability; severity.* 

en-ble-nessj.-1iii-plaVu-b] y, adv. 


Im-pIfU- 


them a eucharistic and an tni)>etratire sacrifice. IIII-l>lnee'liionl. il Sfinfe flfl PMPLackvifvt 

STonns Divine Origin Christianity l.c t . iv, p. 110. Iru*. **., I ... ^,.1 h^o I, hn'plo^ ““Si l! a. Having no 

r< lMPETitATE, < L. imi/etratus, pp. of impetw, < in, placenta; of or pertaining to the Tmplacentalia. II. n. 
in, patro, accomplish.} *~ *— 1 --» 


Id attacking had principles, [thesatirist] Is obliged to select some 
individual who has made himself their exponent, aud in whom they 
» tmpersrmnts. LowkIX Bigtow lepers first aeries, ill, Intro. 


liii-]><>r"ft«»ii-a'tloii, im-per'st?n-f‘'shun, n. The act 
of impersonating, or the state of being impersonated 
also, that in which anything 1 ! ” ’ 

a personification. Ini^pe 


An imniacental mammal. I in "pin - coiFlnleJ, — 

_ - .... <--- Iiii' if |>l*i-ceii-fn'll-n, n. pi. Mam. A section of 

Impetuousness; rh, imixtuoxity is his failing. mummals having no placenta, including marsupials and 

The two girlf met, and flew into each olher’a arms with that f»l- monotreniCS. I III "pill-ct* ll-f n'f n$. 

/>et ftosity which diatinguiahes the behaviour of yuung ladict toward I 111 -plant', im-plailt', Vt. 1. To Set or plant for the 
each other. purpose of growth, like a plant In the snil; fix in order 

to cuuse to take root; hence, to inculcate; ns, to implant 
sound views in the mind of youth. 

Jesus .. .contented Himself with implanting a principle or 
pure and loving obedience in the breast, which should make men a 
law to themselves. 

GR1KIB Life of Christ vol. Ii, cb. 34, p. 26. [a. ’80.1 


Thackeray Vanity Fair vol. I, ch. 14, p. 144. [h. e. a co. 79.] 
2. Action characterized hv impetuousness, or by sudden 
state or being impersonated- ? r vl o p *nj energy or hy veh mence or rashness. [< LL. 
fir Is rwlnniiwi. ,SVL m ,t IZ 1 ,’ . Irnpetuositait-)*, < L. imperttosvs; see impetuous.] 

n li iJii rh#,,, “ t,on » lni-t»rt w i).oSo, Im-pet'fi-o’so, a. <k adr. [It.] J /ns. Im- 
ir-smii 1-ii-< n ilmi,. pc^tuous; linpetnoualy: a direction to the performer. 


nu — out; oil; tH—teud, 10 — future; c = k; church; dh = the; go, siug, ii.ik; »o; thin; zh = wure; F. bort, dttne. < t /rom; t, obsolete; t, variant. 







implantation 

2+. To furnish largely; enrich; imbne: with with. [< 
LL. implanto, < L. in , Jo, 4 -jrtanto; see plant, t'.] 
Synonyms: see instil. 

lm"|ila«-ta'tlo»i, im'plan-tg'shun, n. The act of im¬ 
planting. 

i in-pint e' ? lm*pl6t\ vt. [Rare.l To cover with plates. 
l»»i-l>lRii'sM>l(e, im-pie'zi-bl, a. Not plausible. 

— lui-iilaiii"*l-bll'l-<y, n. The quality of being 
implausible. I inq»latiM-bl(e*aes»»;,-l in - pi a o'- 
*l-bly, adv- 

Im-p)encli't, v. To Interweave. 

Im-iilcad', im-pltd', r. Law. I . t. I. To proceed 
against by suit, specifically against two or more persons 
joined in tbe same suit; as, to implead John Doe with 
Richard Roe. 2. To make an accusation against; arraign. 
II. i. To bring a suit at law. [< OF. emplai flier, < 
em- ( < L. in), in, 4 - Raider; see plead.] 
t m-i>l on (l'n -bl (e* a. Admitting of no plea or evasion, 
im-plead'er, n. Lau\ A complainant or prosecutor. 
im-plen»'ingt»«. Unpleaslng. , 

1 in-pledge', im-ple]', vt. [Rare.] To put In pledge; pawn. 
lm'ple-niONf, im'plg-m^nt, rl. 1 . To furnish with 
implements. 2. [Scot.] To supply (what is wanting); 


Wanting ch. 6, p. 74. [o. L. * co. ’82.] 

3. [Scot.] To carry into effect; fulfil; accomplish. 

He failed to implement his bargain. N. Macleo i> Highland, 
Parish, Old, Stone Coffin P- 239- Ial. a. *73.] 

Iiii'ple-inenl, n. 1. An instrument used in work, es¬ 
pecially manual work; a tool or a utensil; as, the imple¬ 
ments of husbandry; the imrfement* of ivarfare. 2. 
[Archaic.] Originally, that which supplies a need or a 
vacancy; any means or agent for tne accomplishment 
of a purpose. 3t. Fulfilment. [< LL. implementum, 

< L. imjileo , fill up, < in, in, -f pleo, till.] 

Synonyms: aee tool. , _ , 

l»n"l>le-i»ieii'lal, im'plg-men'tol, a. Of thenatureof 
or serving as an implement, 
iin-pleic', lm-plH\ct. [Rare.] To fill up. 

— Iin-ple'tioii, n. The act of fitting, or the state of 
being full; alBo, that which fills. 

The condition of Harmony, so far as we know it through its ef¬ 
fect, is that of impletion where nothing can he added or taken 
away. W. ALLSTON Led. on Art, Intro, p. 70. [a. A a. ’60.] 

im'plex, Im'plex, a. [Rare.] Intricately Interwoven; com¬ 
plex; Involved. [< L. implexus, pp. of implecto , plait In, 

< in. Id, +plecto, plait. 1 

Jin'plex, n. Math. A doubly infinite system of surfaces, 
iin-plcx'ion, lm-plec'Bhno, n. [Rare.] The act of Involv¬ 
ing, or state of being involved; involution.— i in -pi ex'mtw, 
a. I Rare.l Bot. Interwoven; entangled. 
Im-pli'a-blCe 1 , im-ploi'a-bi, a. Capable of being im- 
plied or inferred; as, guilt imrtliable from one's couduct. 
Iiu-l>l!'a-b1(e a , a. Not pliable. 

lin'pll-cale, im'pli-ket, vt. [-ca'ted; -ca'ting.] 1 . 
To bring into intimate connection; affect; involve; 
hence, to show or prove to be involved in or concerned; 
as , implicated in the plot by the evidence; implicated 
with others in a crime. 2. To infold; entangle. [< 
L. implicalus, pp. of imjdico, < in, in, 4 - l^ico, fold.] 

Synonyms: see involve. 

lin'pll-cale, Im'pli-ket or -ket, a. Involved or enlaced 
with something; hence, implied in something, or infera¬ 
ble from it. 

lin'pll-cale, n. That which is necessarily involved or 
implied; a snbject of Implication; as, space is an im]M- 
cate of geometrical quantity. 

lni"t>ll“ca'tloii, lm'pli-ke'shun, n. 1. The act of 
implying or deducing; deduction; also, that which is 
implied or involved; something properly to be inferred, 
though not directly stated; a fact or truth involved in 
some other fact or truth; an inference; ns, an implica¬ 
tion is often more important than the direct statement. 

The law . . . frequently supplies by Its implications the wants 
of express agreement* between the parties. 

Parsons Contracts vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 1, p. 27. [L. B. * CO. ’60.] 
2. The act of implicating, or the state of being impli¬ 
cated; an infolding; entanglement. 

Implication is dangerous because it is nnhonnded: If it be ad¬ 
mitted at all, and no limits prescribed, it admits of the utmost ex¬ 
tension. P. Henry in Am. Oratory , Federal Constitution p. €2. 
[C. B. * H. ’68.] 

[< L. implication-), < implicalue; see implicate.] 
lm'pll-ci»-llv(e, im'pli-ca-tiv, a. Tending to imply or 
to implicate;, of the nature of implication— 1 111 ' p It -ca¬ 
ll vet, w.— lnt'pll-ea-1 lv(e-ly, adv. 
iin-pllc'lt, iin-pils'it, a. 1. Fairly to be understood, 
though not specifically Btated; tacitly comprised; im¬ 
plied: opposed to explicit; as, an implicit contract; im¬ 
plicit assent. 2. Arising from thorough confidence in 
another; based on unreserved belief or trust; unquestion¬ 
ing; as, implicit trust* implicit obedience. 31. Infolded; 
entangled. 4+. Blindly trustful or submissive. [< L. 
implicitus, pp. of implico; sec implicate.] 

— liii-pllc'll-ly, adv. In an implicit manner. (1) 
Impliedly. (2) With perfect trust.— liii-plle'll-iie**, 
n. The quality of being implicit.— liu-pllc'l-ly, n. 
[Rare.] Blind confidence; credulity. 

Faith without reason is hut iniplicity. E. A. HlTCIICOCK Al¬ 
chemy and the Alchemists p. 26. [c. N. & CO. ’57.] 

Jm-|ille<l\ im-plaid', pa. Contained or included, 
though not directly stated: distinguished from expressed; 
as, an implied contract; an implied obligation. 

— lm-plle<l'ly, adv. By Implication or inference. 
Im-plode', im-plod', vt. Pnon. To pronounce by im¬ 
plosion; as, an imploded sound or letter.— I 111 -plo'- 
'1 cut, n . A sound made by an implosive articulation. 

im-plorc', im-plor', v. [im-ploked'; i.m-ploh'ino.] 

I. t. 1. To call upon in supplication; pray earnestly 
to; beseech; entreat; as, he implored his gods to save 
him. 2. To ask or heg for urgently: call tor in suppli¬ 
cation; as, to implore mercy from the judge. 

II. i. To utter an earnest prayer or supplication. [ < L. 
imploro, < in, upon, 4- plow, cry ont.J 

Synonyms: see beg; importune; pray. 

— Im' / plo-ra'llon, n. The act of imploring; en¬ 
treaty. lm'plo-ra"tort.— Im-plor'a-to-ry, a. 
Earnestly imploring. — lm-plore't, w.—lm-plor'- 
c*r, n. One who implores; a suppliant.—im-plor'- 
Ing-Iy, adv. 

Jin-plo'*loii, im-pln'zhnn, n. 1 . A bursting imvnrd; 
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sudden collapse: opposed to explosion. 2. Phon. 
[Recent.] The pressure of air produced when the vocal 
organs are closed in the uttering of certain consonants, as 
p or t. [< im - 1 -f- -plosion in explosion.] 
im-plo'sivO. I,«. Made hv Implosion. Il.n. A sound 
made In Implosion.- im-plosi vir-ly, adv. 
im-plny't, ini-ploy'nien»+. See employ, etc. 
ini-pl umerl't, a. Unplumed. i 111 -plii'mnnst. 
tin-plunge', lm-pluuj, rl. [Archaic or Poet.] To plunge, 
cm-pi ungc^. 

liii-plii'vi-iiiit, im-plfi'vi-um, n. f-vi-A, pi.'] Pom. 
Antiq. A basin in the floor of the atrium of a house to 
receive the rain that fell through the eompluviuin. See 
atrium. [L., < in, in, -f- pluo, rain.] 

Im-ply', im-ploi', vt. p* 1 -plied'; im-ply'ing.] I. To 
involve or intimate (a meaning not expressed); contain 
by logical inference or by legal construction; signify; 
import; as, wrongful acts imply malice; an action im¬ 
plies an agent. 2. To implicate; infold; entangle. 3. 
To ascribe; attribute. [< OF. empleier, < L. implico; 

see IMPLICATE.] 

Synonyms : see allude; import; involve. 
impnet* w. A hymn. 

iiu-pock'ct. lm-pek'et, rl. [Rare.] To put Into the pocket. 
\ 111 -pul'sour, vt. To poison; embitter. 

— im-poi'Non-ert, v.— iin-poi'son-iiicutt, n. 
liu-po'lnr-i-ly , adv. Not toward the poles, im-po'* 

In r-lyt, 

li»i-po'Iar-l"za-l>l(c,im-po'lor-ai'za-bl,a. Elec. That 
can not be polarized, as some voltaic batteries, 
lin-pol'l-cy, im-pel'i-si, n. Unsuitahlencss to the pub¬ 
lic or private end proposed; inexpediency; imprudence. 

Champlain felt the imixtlicy of declaring war against a race for 
the crime of a few, 

Klncsford Canada bk. i, ch. 8, p. 84. [r. a n. ’87.] 
iiu-pol'i.slicdt, a. Unpolished. 

I in''po-llte / , im'po-lait', a. I. Lacking in politeness; 
rude; ill-mannered. 2t. Inelegant; unpolished. [< L. 
Impolilus , < in-, not, 4- politvs, pp. of polio, polish.] 

Synonyms: see bluff. 

— lin"po-llie'ly, adv. 

Iin // po-llie / ness, im'^io-lait’nes, n. The quality of 
being impolite; an impolite act. 

]m-]>o]'|-tlc, im-peri-tic, a. 1. Pursuing measures 
not suited to the end in view; unwise; aB, an impolitic 
ruler or friend. 2. Adapted to injure the interests in¬ 
volved; inexpedient; imprudent; hb, an impolitic act. 

Rely on it, friend 1 it can never be dangerous nor impolitic, to 
do right, GkeELEY in l’arton’a Horace Oreeley ch. 29, p. 418. 
[m. BROS. ’55.] 

Iiii"l>o-Ili'lc-alt,— I mi -pol'l -tlc-Iy, I in "po¬ 
ll t'ioal-lyt, adv .— lm-pol'l-llc-ncKst, n. 

Synonyma: see imprudent. 

Im-jpou'der-a-liRe, im-pon'der-a-bl, a. Without 
weight, or appreciable weight. 

The same «ubfitance weighs exactly the same, no matter how 
cold or how hot it is; hence neat is calk'd imponderable. 

YOU mans HaiuLBook Household Science ^ 16, p. 24. [a. *57.] 

— 1 ait - |>o n"dcr - a - bll'l-l y, liii-|>oii'dcr-a- 

bl(c-ness, n, 

lni-j>nn'der»a-I>](e, 71 . An agent or thing withont 
weight, ub heat, light, or electricity, or that ether which 
is supposed to be the basis of their phenomena: a term 
used chiefly when heat and light were thought to be 
forms of matter, to distinguish them from ordinary or 
ponderable matter; applied figuratively to spiritual agents 
and influences. 

Im-ponMer-onst, a.— itii-Don'dcr-oHa-ncsst, n. 
iin-ponc', lm-pofl', v. 1, [Scot.] To Impose. 2t. To lay 
down; wager. 

iin-po'ncnt, lm-pS’ngnt. [Rare.] I, a. Imposing, or com¬ 
petent to Impose; as, an impatient authority. 11. n. One 
who enjoins or prescribes with authority, [< L. impo- 
nen(t-)s, ppr. of impono; sec imposition.] 
ltn-pooF, lm-pfif', n. [S.Afr.] Theeland. ini-poo'fof. 
itn-poon', Im-pun', n. [S. Afr.] Tbe duykerhok. See lllus. 
im-poor'T, vt. To lmnoverisb. 

I»»i-pnp'n-lnr+, a. Unpopular. 

Iin-po'roiis, im-po'rus, a. Very close or compact In 
texture; without pores; solid.— iitt' / i»o-roN'i-!y, n. 
Im-jiort', im-pOrt / , v. I. /. 1. To bring from a for¬ 

eign country or state into one's own country or state; 
introduce from abroad, especially commercially: op¬ 
posed to export; as, to import woolen goods; to import 
labor. 2. To bear or convey, as a meaning; signify; 
imply; as, his looks import no good to ine. 

To say Good morning or Good evening was highly reprehensihle, 
for those phrases evidently imported that God had made bad days 
and bad nights. 

Macaulay England vol. Iv, ch. 17, p. 21. [p. a. a CO. ’56.] 

3. To be of moment or consequence to; nffect seriously; 
he of significance to. 

It much imports me I should know her name. 

Tennyson Bechet act i, sc. 1. 

4. To introduce or briog in generally; as, to inyxrrt ac¬ 
rimony into the debnte. 

II, i. To be of moment or consequence; as, in this 
case that does not imjx>rt. 

it la not the fact that imports, but the Impression or effect of 
the fact on your mind. Emerson Led. and Biog. Sketches, Tho- 
reau p. 439. [u. M. A CO. ’89.] 

[< L. importo, < in, in, -f ])orto, carry.] 

Synonyms: betoken, denote, imply, menu, purport, sig¬ 
nify, suggest. See interest. 

— ]m-]>ort'a-bl(e, a. 1. That can be imported. 
2t. Unbearable. Jni-porl'n-l»l(e-i»eH*, n. 

Im'port, im'pOrt, n. 1. That which is signified or im¬ 
plied by words, an action, or an event; meaning; sig¬ 
nification ; as, the im}x>rt of his remarks. 2. That which 
is imported from one country into another: mostly in the 
plural; as, our hnjwts fall short of our exports. *3. Im- 
]x>rtiiDce; weight; consequence, 
iiti-pnr'lanre, im-poritans, n. 1. The quality of be¬ 
ing important or momentous; that quality of anything 
by virtue of which it may seriously affect welfare. 

The future of America is of greater importance to Christendom 
at large than that of any other country. 

Gladstone in JVo rth Amencan Keviei r Dec., ’89, p. 641. 
2. Weight or consequence in the social scale, in public 
estimation, or in self-esteem; pretentiousness. 

The schoolmaster i* generally a mao of some importance in the 
female circle of a rural neighborhood. 

Irving Sketch-Book, Sleepy IIolloic p. 423. [O. P. P. ’61.] 
Behind them followed the watch-dog, 
Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct. 

Longfellow Evangeline pt. i, ii, st. 2. 
3t. Significance; urgency; also, a momentous matter. 


impossibility 

[< LL. importantia, < L. importdn(t-)s; see impor¬ 
tant.] I ni-por'ian-eyt. 
tin-por't a lit, im-pSr'tant (xm), a. 1. Of great im- 
lx>rt, consequence, or value in relation to some interest 
or end in view; having a weighty hearing; momentous; 
as, an important transaction. 

If no ona were to speak untd he had something important to 
communicate, . . , con versation in this world would come to » gen¬ 
eral stop. Aldrich Stilhcater Tragedy p. 114. [h. m. a co. m] 
2. Of consequence in one’s owo estimation; pompous; 
pretentious. 3+. Importunate; anxious; forcible. [F., 
< L. im}xyrtan{t-)s, prop. ppr. of importo; see import.] 

Synonyms : grave. Influential, material, momentous, of 
consequence, of moment, prominent, relevant, serious, sig¬ 
nificant, valuable, weighty.— Antonyms: empty, idle, in¬ 
considerable, Irrelevant, mean, petty, slight, trlfliog, trivial, 
unimportant, useleas, worthless. 

— lm-por'tant-Jy, adv. 

lm"por-la'llon, inTpor-te'shim, t?. I. The act or 
practise of importing, or bringing from one country into 
another: opposed lo exportation. An importation (in 
the United States) Is a voluntary Introduction of merchan¬ 
dise on hoard a vessel within some port of entry, with the 
Intent to unlade the same. 

2. One who or that which is imported; an import; as, 
my cook is a recent importation from Paris. 3t. Con¬ 
veyance. [< L. importo; see import.] 

Im-porl'er, im-port'gr, n. One who imports or brings 
goods into a country from a foreign country; es]>ecially, 
a merchant or company that brings goods from abroad. 
Iin'p 11 rl-lc(sst, a. Of no Importance; without meaning. 
*in' / por-r rny't, rt. To portray, 
iin"por-tit'lla-bl of, a. Unbearable. 
Iiu-lior'tu-aiate, im-pSr'chu-[or -tifi-]net or -net, a. 
I. Urgent ill character, request, or demand; prestuogly 
solicitous; insistent; as, an importunate creditor or de¬ 
mand. 2+. Vexatious. [< LL. importunatus , pp. of 
importunor; see importune, ?\] 

— I»u-j)or / t n-»ia-ey ,n. The qnalityor state of being 
importunate; importunity. Im-jior'lii-nate-nes*t. 
— lm-por'i 11 -nalo-ly, adv. 

line', inUner-tiflu', v. [-tuned'; -tu'ning.] 

I. U I, To urge with frequent application; harass with 
persistent demands or entreaties; solicit pertinaciously; 
as, to importune the President for office. 2+. To beg 
for with importunity. 3t. To signify. 4t. To annoy. 

II. i. To be pertinacionsly solicitous. 

Too poor for a hribe, and too proud to importune. 

Grav Sketches of His (hen Character 1.1. 
[< F. imjxniuner, < LL. importunor, < L. importu- 
mts, troublesome, orig. without access, < in-, not. -f- 
])ortus, port.] 

Synonyma: ask, beg, beseech, beBet, dun, entreat, im¬ 
plore, plead with, press, aollclt, tease, urge. See pray. 

— ]in"]>or-lu'lier, n. One who importunes, lm- 

por'i ii-na"Iort. 

lin"por-tniic'+,«. Unseasonable; Importunate; violent.— 
iin"por-riino'ly+, «<fr. 

Ini"por-t it'nl-l y, im*por tiQ / ni-ti, n. [-ties,;V.] 1, 

The act of importuning, or tbe state of being im]X)rtu- 
natc; urgency of demand or request; as, your imjx>rtu- 
nitieJi weary me. 2+. Unseasonableness; the state of 
being inopportune. [< F. imporiunite. < L. imjxdtuni- 
ta{t-)s, < importunvs; pee importune.] 
i!ii-I>ort'n-oi!!s Im-p5rt'yu-u8 or lm-p5r chu-us,«. [Rare.] 
Having no port or harbor. 

lin-]>n'»a-l)l(c, im-pfi'za-bl, a. I. That may be im¬ 
posed, as a tax or duty. 2+. That may be imposed upon 
or deceived.—lm-|M>Va-bl(e-iiei»i*, n. 

Int-pOKe', im-pOz', r. [im-posed'; im-po'sino.] I. t. 

I. To lay or place, as something to be borne or endured; 
levy or exact as by authority; as, to im]X>*e a tax, toll, 
or penalty. 2. To place by influence or force: often 
with the implication of arbitrariness or injustice; as, to 
i??i]X)se one’s views on another; to impose a tyrant on a 
people. 3. To pass off falsely as true and genuine; palm 
off; as, to im]X)se a surreptitious child. 4 . Ecd. To lay 
on (hands), as in confirmation and ordination ceremonies. 
5. Print. To arrange or place in a chase, as pages of 
type. 6. [Rare.] To fix on; impute. 7+. To lay down; 
deposit, st. To subject, as to punishment. 

II. {. To place a burden (upon or on) by taking ad¬ 
vantage of some amiable trait or by deception or trickery; 
as, to unjme upon one’s kindness; you have imposed on 
me. [< F. im}x>ser, < im- (< L. i«), in, -f- poser; see 
pose 1 , t\] — lin-jiose't, n. Injunction; command. — 
i»i»-l>o'ser, n. 

Synonyms: see deceive. 

lin-Iio'fcliiij, im-pO'zing, pa. Adapted to make an im¬ 
pression; commanding; impressive. 

, The splendor [of Gibbon’s Rome], Artificial as it is, is very impo¬ 
sing. Craik Eng. Lit. and Lang., Historical Writers in vol. ii. 
p. 308. [s. ’69.] 

Synonyms: Bee august; grand. 


-lm-po'hlng-ly, at/p.-lin-poMug-ness, n. 
lni-po'wlngislonc", im-pO'zing-stfln*, n. A flat, level 
slab, usually of stone, on which printers impose and cor¬ 
rect forms of type. Ini-j»o'sIng*la"lile£. 
lui"iio-*I'tlnii, im'po-zish’un, n. 1. The act of im¬ 
posing, in any sense of tbe word. Specifically: (l) A trick 
or deception; imposture. (2) Print. The placing and 
arranging of set matter, plates, etc., ■—. .—, 

into columns, pages, or the like, in III 

proper position for printing. (3) A task l_£J [ju| 
imposed on students as a punishment. 

Harry ... at la*t came back [from school] ] J I Jol 

with a downcast face, very much aggrieved I 1 

with . . . things in general, which had caused 1—1 I- > 

him to have an imjxisition and be kept in. 

Mrs. Charles Winifred Bertram ch. 5, p. 

138. iD. M. A CO.] I-1 I-I 

2. That which is imposed or laid on 1,1 
by authority, as a tax, toll, or duty. u_J 

[F., < L. impositiofn-), < im]X>sitvs, j-yj 
pp. of impono, place upon, < in, on, 7 | ° 

-f- jwno, place.] ini-i>o&e'inentt. I_| I_I 

Synonyms: see deception; fraud. r, lfl£n «m*hnwtnc 
— i ill position nf hands < Eccl.), "iS5SSS2S oT l 
the act of confirmation or ordination. vSiSrS? t 

lin-pos'i-iivte, im-pez'l-tiv, a, [Rare.] , r °„ f n f 

Not positive. t.’ 

Iiii-j[»(>h"n1-1»11'I-It, im-pes’i-biVi-ti, tUm 

n. [-ties, pi.] 1. The state of being ana CUL ’ 
impossible. 2. That which is impossible; somethfng 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; elgm^nt, tr = over, eight, § = usage; tlu, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, ntir, at$m; full, rule; bot, bum; aisle; 
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that can not exist or be done. [< LL. impossibUita{l-)s, or the state of being impounded. 

< L. impossibilis; see impossible.] impounding.— 1 in-pound er, n. 

— iiii-pos"Hl-bil1 oijj n. The act of render- lin-po vVr-ish, im-pev'fir-ish, it 


2 \ fine or fee for Im-preK'na-to-ry, im-preg'no-tori, a. 

J Si ’ 5 -[nation 


lnc ’impossible, im - po*"si -bir'l -ta'tioa-.— mi - 
pus' 1 'si-hil'i-tftle, rt. To reader impossible. 

ini-i»o*<Nl-l»l, a. Impossible. Phil. Soc. 

Iiii-iios/hI-IiIc, im-pes'i-bl, a. 1 . Beyond the reach of 
power to accomplish; not possible; that can not be or 
be done in the existing circumstances; Impracticable;. 
not feasible. That is relatively impossible wbich some 
particular power can not effect; that Is absolutely impossi¬ 
ble which ean not be effected hy any power whatever. 


Few thing* arc impossible to diligence aod skill. 

Jons sox Rasselas ch. 12, p. 48. [a. ’69.] 


poverty; make indigent or poor. 


^ _ Pertaining to 

One who impounds, or connected with impregnation. 

1 To reduce to ini"pre-jii'iH-entP+, a. Unprejudiced; Impartial. 

iin-prep"n-i*u'tlnii+, n. Want of preparation. 

. . . ~ - iin-pre'sn, Sin-pre'sa, n. [H.1 A persooal device or motto 

To iinw>r<rr».sA. the rich is oot to enrich the poor. I. D Israeli foP a 8ca i book-plate, or the like, ini-prcse't; 1 ill — 
Amenities of Lit., Crisis and Re* Action vol. i, p. 379. [w. j. v,.] |>rc * s /J, 

2. To exhaust the richness or fertility of; reduce the |iii"prp-sn'i*i«n, iin'prG-sfl'rt-S, n. tit.] One who mana> 
quality of; deteriorate; as, to imiwvei'ish soil; imjtover- ges, conducts, or is responsible for an opera company or 

WT& WeHp»«.^ Incapable 

< L. m, in, + pau)ter, poor.] of being either lost or acquired V«eage or prescription; 

. • _iI Hoimndpnt on statute nr floreeinent" as. the iivnrc- 


jiov'cr-Itn - pov'er 
povVr-lsIi-lyt, adv. So as to impoverish.— In i- 
pov'cr-lsli-mcnt, n. The act of impoverishing, or 
the state of being impoverished. 

. . * - K -’’ ’ PUIL. Soc. 



aubaequCQtly be. too, writer of the preont day -ho h«a .o mooh panted 

3 tCo^T^ strange to be Imagine.} or thoogbt pcs- 

Sible or available in a particular sot of circumstances, or 3 ^ ^ of „ t of Mog not ractable. 

,Ur '^tojASS lm f M^r»c'n-cn-1.I(e,im.prac'ti : ca.bl, «. X. Incapable 


- ---------- . 

friend. [F., < L. impossibilis, < in-, not, 4- j/ossibilis; 
see rossiBLE.]— lm-|»o«'«i-bly, arlv. 

Synonyms; aee impracticable. 

Phrases;—impossible qiinutity Ofath.l, an Imagi¬ 
nary quantity. See imaginary.— logically i,, logically 
contradictory; absurd.—mornlly i. 1. Not to be ex¬ 
pected to occur, because extremely ioconalstent with the 
moral character of the supposed agent. 2. Attended with 
difficulties or circumstances giving the appearance of being 
impossible; extremely lmprobahle.— pby mi rally I., im¬ 
possible while the laws of nature remain as they are. 
lm-po*'*l-l>lc+, n. An impossibility. 

I m'poKt, im'pOat, n. 1. That which is imposed; a gov¬ 
ernmental tax or levy; especially, a customB doty, 


being effected, from lack of adequate means; im¬ 
possible of performance; not feasible; as, an impractica- 
hie scheme. 2. Incapable of being employed or applied 
as intended; unserviceable; unpractical; as, fin imprac¬ 
ticable device. 3. Not capable of being managed or con¬ 
trolled by reasonable means; not to be persuaded; hard 
to get on with; intractable; as, an Impracticable temper. 
And yet this tongh impracticable heart 
I* governed by A dainty-fingered girl. 

ROWE Jo nc Shore act i, sc. 1. 


— lin-prac'tl-ca-bljY adv. 

Synonyms: Impossible. That which la impossible can 
not be done at all; that which fa impracticable la theoret¬ 
ically possible, but can not be done under existing eoudl- 

Uojost and abtnrd taxation to which rneo are accustomed is often quality Of 

Ml.JfrapiacticnblJ « . remunera, 

2. Arch. The plane in which an arch rests upon a col- {1.‘7o*’f„V'p'K^kC-II r] 1. [Fom^! 
amn or dipt, or from whichlit ^ l "SS’Pen e rally marked I or ^ all ( f 0 Tn, as a Judgment or calamity; pray Ini'prcN« 

^sfeSrr * m ’ agcpr ° 

1 Anonym** see tax. L . imprecatus, pp. of imprtcor , < in, upon, precar, 

pl ra ,P8- —arclied linpoHta an Impost whose mold- pray.J 
Ing Is continued around the arrhlvolt.— c« nil mi wins l,» lin / '|>re-en / lloii, Im'pre-ke'shou, n. The act of lm- 
a continuation of arch-moldings down the face of the aup- precatiug; an invocation of evil or an execration; a 
porting plUar. without any indication of the Impost-Joint.— malediction; a curse. 

mutilated K t . an impost whereat herehi The form, of rcligioo were speedily called In to lend sanctity to 

the imprecation By Ingenious devices. 1{. C. Lea Suiherstition 
and Force , H ager of Battle p. 20. [l. Bros. A co. ’6«.J 
[< L. iinprecatioi.n-), < imprecatus; see imprecate.] 

Synonyms: anathema, curse, execration, malediction. 

See oatu. — Antonyms: benediction, henlaon, blesslog, 
pralee. 


mold logs heyond the fare of the pier at the point of meetlog. 
iliti-niutet, v. I* f. ’i ,f i affect with an lmpos- 
thume or ahseesa; fl. i. To gather pu« In any part of tbe 
bo<Iy. Im-poVthuinet; iiii-poa'niract. # 
ini-nois'tlni-mn let, 1. a. Charged with purulent matter; 
having ao abscess; secreting pus. II, ». One affected 
with an Imposthume or ahscess. lin-pow'ni-iiintfj, 

— lm-pos' / thii-imi'tlo«i+ or lin-|Hi»*"tu-inn'tioiit, 
Tbe act of forming an ahsccss, or tin* abscess Itself. 


not dependent on statute or agreement; as, the impre¬ 
scriptible right of navigating the high seas. 

The imprescriptible right of petitioning. Dr Qcincey PhllO- 
soph. TTmers, Hamilton in vol. i, p. 32. [T. A. F. *56.] 

Im"l>re-Kcrl'tm- !il(et.— lm"i>rc-Kcrip / 'II - 
bll'I-ty, n.— Ini^prr-sierlp'U-bly, adv. 

Iin-press' 1 , im-prea', v. I. t. 1. To form or fix by 
pressnre; stamp; imprint; as, to imjrress a design on 
metal. 2. To fix, as in the mind bv forcihle or con¬ 
tinued presentation; as, to impt'ess a fact or a scene on 
tbe memory. 3. To produce a marked effect upon, as 
the mind; iuftuence, as to some conclusion; as, to impress 
the judgment; to impress one unfavorably. 4. To form 
or make an impression or imprint in; mark by pressure; 
indent; as, to impress the sod with one’s foot. 5t. To 
priot; as, to impress a book. . 

II+. i. To become stamped or fixed. [< OF. wi- 
2 ires*eri < L. impressus , pp. of impnnw, < in, in, 4- 
premOy press.] 

Synonyms: Imprint, inculcate, press, print, stamp. See 
concern; iNsciune; instill. — Antonyms: see syno¬ 
nyms for cancel. 

l>ii-presfc' 3 ,?7. 1. To compel to enter tbe public service, 
as during a war, riot, or other crisis; as, to impress sea¬ 
men; to impress nurses during an epidemic. 

The first American citizen impressed and oot immediately liber¬ 
ated, was good cause, io my opinion imperious cause, of war. 

Calhoun H‘orA-8, Speech, Feb. srs, Vi io vol. ii, p. 81. [a. 53.] 

2. To seize (property) for public use, with or without 
remuneration; as, to impress provisions in war-time. 

IMPREST, W.] 

prexs 1 , im'preB, n. 1. A mark, character figure, or 
Image produced, by or as by pressure; as, the impress of 
a seal m wax. 

Just when and where tbe later, Rnd now universal form of coia- 
age, viz., the impress upon pieces of metal of sigus expressive or 
their weight' ana fineness, first appeared, historians are oot wholly 
agTeed. F. A. WALKER Money pt. i, ch. 9, p. 166. [II. H.ACO. ’<8.] 

2. Hence, the effect of any force or influence; peculiar 
character or form imparted; as, the imjwessof parentage. 

Charlemagne’s legislation bears tbe constant impress of the new 
moral power iu the world. 

C. L. Brace Gesta Christi pt. ii, ch. 18, p. 200. [a. a a. 83.) 

3. A device or emblematic design; an impresa. 4+. An 
appearance; semblance. [< LL. imjyressus, < L. im¬ 
pressus; see IMTOESS 1 , ».] 

Synonyms: aee mark. 

Itii'prews a , im'pre^ IK. (im-pres', C.), n. ImpreBsment. 


Ill'pre-cn-lo-ry, im'prg-CQ-tO-ri (xm), a. Of the Some abuses having crept Into the nayy, particularly in the /m< 

t« me t _____ — — _ nature of or expressing imprecation; invoking evil. press service. G. N. wriohi Wiltiam lv. vol. i, p. 12. [f. a co.] 

Iiiilnos'thnme, lm poa'tlftm (xui), a. [Archaic.] An *h-i ll |^«ire-cl / nl«Mi, lnUprc-slzn'un, n. [Bare.] IVaot of pre- — lin / prcss«gnng" t n. See press-oano.— l.;money, 
sciuw: also used figuratively. claioo or aeciiracv. n. Money paid tu men on linpreRsment. i\\r.l 

The concealed imposthume U more daogerous than an open]m-j>rcil'I-ca-bite, Im-pred'i-cQ-bl, «. Not predlcaDle; |m.prrMs'er, «. One wlio or that which impresses, 
wound. FBtiVOK Short Studies, rtea for Free Discussion in that mav not be affirmed or attributed. lin-i»re«H'l-bl(c. im-pres'i-bl, a. Capableofbeingim- 

fir»i serlea, p. 194. [s. T2.] InwpregiU, im-prfn’, rt. [Poet.] To render fruitful; im- pre^Red or of receiving an impression. 

f< OF.empostume, cor. of upmteme; see apostem.] I hi- pregnate. — lm-pre*x"l-bll'l-ly, ii. Im-|»rcKK'I-bI(c- 

pn-'tuin ft-, , , ^VTiat rare witchery, InwregninQ fwith delights the charm d air. UCfm + _ J ni.prOH^I-bl V, adv. 

lin-poH'tor, Im-pes'tor, n. One who assumes a chnrac- Lamb ** *° Dn ' B ^ 1 m-nrcft'sloii, im-presh'un, n. 1. The act of Im- 

ter for the purpose of imposing on or deceiving others;| in .j irc{ j/„ ft .|)l(e», im-preg na-bl t a. 1. That can not pr ^ B | nK or imprinting; the imparting of a distinguish- 
onc who deceives by false pretenses. be taken by assault; not reducible by force; proof against j mark, form, or character. 2. The result of exterior 

attack; as, an imjrregnable fori. influence,’ as impressment; a stamp, mark, or figure 

Where is to be fonnd a nobler institution than the trial by Jury,— ’ ’ - - - i- —' 

that impregnable bulwark of civil liberty t , 

Stout in Am. Oratory, Aug. St, ’a* p. 618. [c. B. a k. 68.] 

[< F. imposteur , < LL. imjX>stor ,contr.of L. impositor, Not to be overcome by trial or temptation; as, im- 
< imitono; see imposition.] Im-poa terf. nreanable ' " ‘ .. - - ' 

Synonymt: »ce hypocrite. nnt ‘ 

— lni-poH'lor-Hlilp, n. The atate or character of n °L 
an Impostor.— Im-pow'l rcss, n. A female impostor. ‘ quality of being impregnable. I in-prcg'na- 


IIow . . . conld an impostoi — that is, a deceitful, selfish, de¬ 
praved man —have invented and maintained ... the purest and 
noblest character known In history! fo .« i 

Schaff per*yn of Christ, Folse Theories p. 136. [a. 66.] 


i. Not to be overcome Dy trial or temptation, as, im¬ 
pregnable honor. [< F. imprenable, < in- (< L. 
mt, + prenable; ace pregnable.] lin-prcu'H-blet. 
Derivatives :— liii-i>retf"nn-bll'l-t y, n. The 



Synonyms: see xaTiFrce; frato. 

-Im-Dow'inred, a. Having the nature of Imposture. 
— lm-pnVtnr-niiR, a. Having the qualities of Imposture 
or of an impostor; deceitful, lin-pns'ter-oiis+i 
poVlor-on^tt Im-pow^trouHt lArchaic 1. 
lin-l>o'la-bl(c, im-])0'ta-bl, a. Not good to drink; not 
drinkable. [< LL. imjtotabilis, < L. in-, not; and see 
potable.] _ __ . . It4 

lin'iio-teiice, im'ixvtcns, n. 1. The state nr quality 
of being impotent; want of atrength or power; physical, 
moral, or intellectual Inability; weakness; feebleness. 

Modem unbelief may be deemed le*a formidable when w« steadily 
observe ii* n.orsl imi*>tence for all constructive 

ijbtsJN Hampton textures led. ill, p. 123. [a. a w. 73.] 

2. [Bare.] Absence of the power of self-reatraint or 
control of passion. 3. Pathol. Loss or lack of power^to 
copulate, or to lieget children, especially In the male. [ l.. 
< L. impotentla, < imfxj(en(t-)s; see impotent.] 1 m'- 

|m-len-ey{. 

Synonyms: aec inability. , , , 

- - *-- - I. Destitute of or lacking 


^h^tvblcii impregnates. (< Ll. impr 3 sgnan{t-~)s, ppr. 
of impnegno; aee tMPBKtiN ate.] 

Im- im-preg'net, r. [-na’ted; -mating.] 

1 . t. I, To make pregnant; caase to conceive or ger¬ 
minate, as a female; render productive, as an ovum or 
ovule of an animal or plant, by the introduction of the 
male or fertilizing principle; fecundate. 2. To Infuse 
or saturate with another substance; impart the qualitiea 
of another substance to, as by infusion or mixture; as, 
air impregnated with poisonous gases. 3. To Inspire or 
imbue with an active principle or element. 

Every page nf Eplctetua and Marcua Anreliua i* impregnated 
with the , ol .,, ch .«, p . 200. (A. 73.] 


II. i. [Bare.] To become pregnant, charged through¬ 
out, or filled. [< LL. imnraegnutus, pp. of imprsegno, 
< L. in, in, priegnan(l-)#; see puegnant.] 

delicate Htmlght tube through which the antherld dla- 

Im'iMi-teVit, im'po U-nt, o. I. Destitute of or lacking charges the gonoplasm Into the oosphere. _ 

in power, physical, niorai, or intellectual; not puteut; Itn-preg'nnto, lin-preg'net or -ngt, <7. Made pregnant 
weak* feeble. or prolific; Impregnated. 

PhlUiwxDhy wo* odmirablr fitted to dignify and ennoble, hut alto- 111 l^prog-ll ft'l l«ll, Im’preg-nS sbon, 71. \ . The act 

gather imjedent uj rrgmernte muoklnd. . , of impregnating, or the state of being impregnated. 

Lbckt Hist. Fur. Murats vol. il, ch. 4, p. 4. [a. 73.] ■ 

2. Destitute of sexual power: said usually of the male. 

3. lacking in self-control. [F.. < L. impoten(t-\s, < 
in-, not: and see potent.] — lni'po-teiit-Iy, adv. 

hand thrown impotently ont. 


That cn ^? l ^ J jy KWWN j S( , y ti/P<>ra Leigh, iik. viil, 1. 789. 
i. l. A weakling. 2. An aduit male 


So doeVit [the Innoot-world] resemble plants In the aufficxeney of 
a single impregnation for the evolotmn nf myrloda of detached 
liv^s. C’OLERIDOE H'orA'n, A ids to Reflection vol. i, p. 408 . III. 68 .] 

Specifically; (I) In biology, tbe fusion or coalescence of 
two protoplasmic masses, as ovum and spermatozoon, 
derived from two different organisms or from different 
parts nf the same organism to form a new organism; 
fecundation; fertilization. (2) Any complete or inti¬ 
mate mixture; saturation; infusion. 2. The eahstance 



<111 = OTit 


made by or as bv pressure; aB, an impression of a seai 
in wax. 3. A material or visible effect, as a change in 
character, status, or appearance, produced by anv force 
or agency; as, theenemyjnade no impression on the fort. 

During the engagement, a deep column of the enemy desccuded 
from the woods, and attempted an impression upon our lmea. 

Washington in Sparks's Writings of H oshtngton. Sept. 6, 
1779 la vol. iv, pt. ii, p. 79. lH. O. A Co. ’34.] 

4. An effect produced on the senses, the mind, the feel¬ 
ings, or tbe conscience; as, religious impressions. 5. 
A slight or indistinct remembrance; a notion or belief 
held by the mind without adequate grounds; as, 

I have a strong impression that the color was red. 

6. Philos. (I) An effect produced upon the mind 
through the organa of sense; a sense-impression as a 
mental affair. (2) An effect produced upon an organ of 
sense hy an external object; a sense-impression as a 
physiological affair. (3) An effect produced hy impact 
on the body as a physical affair. 

Home divided all modificallona of mind Into impressions and 
Idea*. Ideas were impressions when first received; aad became 

,d «* ' VhOT rOT, ? n,ber t.:S? p. 347. OH. * CO. 78.] 

7. Print. (1) The degree or kind of pressure applied to 
a sheet In a printing-press; as, a soft, light, or heavy im¬ 
pression. (2) The Imprint of types, illustrations, etc., 
on a page or sheet; as, a good Impression. (3) A printed 
copy. ?4) An edition. (5) Printing. 

Let me entreat you to stop their [certain documents’) translation 
and impression so soon as you con; for 1 desire to suppress them. 

Newton in Brewster’s jVetefon ch. 16, p. 247. [H. 39.] 

8. In engraving, a print struck off from an engraved 
plate or stone. D. Paint. A ground coat or priming on 
which to lay other colors; also, a single coat of paint laid 
on aa a preservative. 10. Anal. A mark produced 
upon boneBor the denser viscera by the attachment or 
contiguity of adjacent organs; as, the deltoid imjmession 
of the humerus; the renal impression of the liver. 1 1. 
The large and general effect of the colors, lights, and 
forma of nature as momentarily Impressed on the paint- 

8CD^Ct 

All landscape painters make memoranda of impressions, which 
oiust of necessity be done very rapidly if they are to be worth any¬ 
thing. Hamkhton Etching and Etchers bk. il, ch. 9, p. 1~8. 
|«. BROS. 76.] 

12+. A power or agency in nature, or a phenomenon. 
[F., < L. Impressioinr), < impressus; ace impress 1 , t\] 
ex-proK'Niiret; Im-prcH'Kiiret. , 

Synonyms: see ff.elin«; idea* mark; opinion. 

— ci* ill ripetal impression (Physiol.), a sensory lm- 
prefialoo communicated by the afferent nervea from Ylth- 


zli - azure; F. bot’i, dune. <,from; t , obsolete; %, variant. 





impressionable 
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itnpro\ lsc 


. e opposite of 
centrifugal impression.— tin - n res'* i omen i>", n. A 
dentists’ cup for holding material used In taking an Impres¬ 
sion of the month for artificial teeth. i.*trny;. 

Iin-presNlon-a-blt.e, im-presh'on-a-bl, a. Subject 
to or susceptible of impression; easily impressed; emo- 


On either side of him the imprisoning sea. 

Lowell Freedom st. 4. 
[< F. emprisonnery < en-(< L. in ), in, 4- ptisan; see 
rmsoN.]- Im-prl^ouM'r, n. 

Synonyms; commit, confine, Immure, Incarcerate.— 
Antonyms : emancipate, free, liberate. 


m * *0 m * . f t la * * t , Xlii lull/ 1J49 • v 1 1UV| * 1 Ul I otv, 

tional. — lin-pres* ^lon-a-bll l-ty or -blie-liea*, |ni-|>ri»'oiwiictif, im-priz'n-ment, «. The act of iin- 
n .— iin-pres *loii-a-bly, adv. __ . . prisoning, or the state of being imprisoned; confinement 


liii-l>res'slon-«l, im-presli'un-ol, a. Of orpertaining 
to Impression; describing or representing objects ns 
they first impress the mind, and without studying their 
details; as, impression at writing or painting. — Itn- 
l>res'sloii-al-l*t, n. Same as impressionist. 

ini-pres'Rlon-lMiK im-presh'un-izm, n. The theory _ __ _ _ _ 

amt method in art that aims at the reproduction of a Don of a person without lawful authority, 
vivid scene in natnre according to its first fleeting im- tm-prob'a-bIFl-ty, im-prob'a-bil'i-ti, n. [-ties, pi.] 
pression on the artist's mind. Impressionism deals in 1 • bhjirobableness^ unlikelihood. 2. Anything lm- 
general effects, vigorous touches, and expression by 
masses of form and color. Over*elaboration is fatal to 
it, whether in painting or writing. 


m a prison, or any restraint of liberty. 

Every restraint upon a man’s liberty is, in the eya of the law, an 
imprisonment , wherever may be the place or whatever may be 
the manoer in which the restraint is effected. 

Kent Commentaries vol. ii, pt. iv, leet. xxiv, p. 26. 
lnlse imprisonment, the arrest or forcible deten- 


probable; an unlikely event. 

For nobody has aoy conscience about adding to the improba¬ 
bilities of a marvellous tale. 


Hawthorne Marble Faun ch. 4, p. 48. [a. m. a co. ’90.] 

_ . [< L. improbabills; see imphobable.] 

S. G. \V. Benjamin Art in America ch. 8, p. 192. [h. ’80.] | tn-pro b'a-hi(e, im-preb'a-bl, a. Not likely to be 


Impression ism pure ond simple [in art] is like trying to repre¬ 
sent tne soul without the body 


lin-pres/slon-l*!, Im-presh'un-ist, n. Art. A painter 
or writer who relies npon his immediate Impressions 
to reproduce or describe o scene in nature vividly and 
truthfully. 

The fwmvi 
ns truthful things. J, 
p. 52. ICHAUT.m] 

— Iiii-pre*"sIoii-is'fle, a. Pertaining to, rela 
ting to, or characterized by impressionism. 
Im-preR'Rlon-ICRR, im-presh'un-Iee, a. 
out impressions; not impressionable. 


9ts tell us extravagant things, but they also tell 
J. C. Van Dyke How to Judge a Picture ch. 4, 


true; not to be expected hi the ordinary course of things 
or under the circumstances; as, an improbable tale. 

Sliracles are in themselves extremely improbable things, aod 
cannot be admitted unless supported by a great concurrence of evi¬ 
dence. J. Ii. Seeley Ecce Homo pt. i, ch. 2, p. 16. [r. bbos. ’60.] 

[< L. Improbability exceptionable, < in- y not; and sec 

PROBABLE.] 

— liii*|>ro1>'n-bl(e-iicsft, n. The state or quality 
_ . ... of being improbable.-Im.prob'a-bly, adv. 

Being with- |tti"]>ro»ha'tloii, inTpro-he'shun, n. The act of dis- 
. „ - _ approving or disproving; specifically, in Scots law, an 

Im-press Iv, -ly, -ness. Impressive, etc. Phil. Soc. action brought to prove some instrument falseor forged. 
ini-presM'lvc, im-pres'iv, a . 1 . Producing or haying [< L . imptobatlo(n-)y < in -, not, + probo; see prove.] 

power to produce an impression; holding the retention; _ iin'pro-bate, rt. [Rare.] To disapprove or disal- 
exciting emotion or admiration; as, an Impressive dis- low.-I»i»-i>rob'a-llv(e (xm), a. Partaking of Im- 
course; an impressive scene. probation, lin-pro'bn-lo-ryj (xm). 

The Colosseum still stands gmnd and impressive as at first, even f m.pro b'l-ty, Iin-prob'i-ti, n. Want of probity or in- 
U8e ° f ese ,narkB h 8 v,olenoe tegrity; lack of uprightness; dishonesty. [< L. im- 

]». V. X. Myers Anc. Hist. pt. ii, § 1, ch. 33. P . 421. [g. & co. ’88.] probita(t-)s, < in -, not, -f pmbvs, good.] 

2. [Rare.] Impressible; as, nn impressive fancy. * 1 * *V s * 1 n ' Want 

„e7-"»lM, e res^vo- > ,’.e^ ^ lmpre9sive man ‘ 

Ii»i.l>re«s'ineiil, im-pree'm’fint, n. The act of Id.- ""npro^cSfvT- ^fr” 011185 

pressing Into the public service, or of seizing property h^Vo-Hf-iet, a. UnprollAc 

for public use, also, the state of being so impiessed. lm' / pro-lit y ic-ntet, rf. To make prolific; Impregnate, 
lin-prest', im prest', rt. [Eng.] To advance (money) Im-proin'l-nenf, im-prem'l-nent, a. Zool. Not prom- 
from the royal treasury on loan. [ < im- 1 + puest, lend, | n ent; raised or protruding but little. 

< OF. prester y < L .prsesto. < jirspy before,-f-tfo, stand.] itn-prompt'. a. [Rare.] Unprepared; unready. 
im-pre*t% pp. Impressed. Phil. Soc.; an old form iin-proinp'tti, Ira-premp'tifi or -tfi, a. Made, done, 
still in occasional use. or uttered on the spur of the moment; produced prompt* 

lin'prest, im'prest, n. [Eng.] A prepayment of money, ly or easily without anticipation or preparation; extem- 
espeeially to carry on some public service. pore; offhand; as, an impromptu speech; an impromptu 

Phrases, etc.;— imprest accountunt, a person to raft. 


whom public money Is advanced for some public use.— 
iiii / presl*nioii"ey, n. Money advanced from the ex¬ 
chequer; money paid to recruits on enllstmeDts.— I, office 
[Eng.], a department of the Admiralty which had charge of 
loans or advances to paymasters. 


The impromptu forces furnished by feudal vassals gave place 
to regular and constant armies of hired forces. 

Pomeroy Municipal Law pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 262. [A. ’64.] 
Synonyms; see extemporaneous. 


We may here notice the impropriety of speaking of the States 
a* sovereign States, when they are entirely destitute of the treaty* 
making power. 

Joseph ALnex Science of Gov't ch. 13, p. 138. (sH. & co. *76.] 
3. Jlhet. The use of words or phrases In other senses 
than those assigned them by good usage. See purity. 
[< F. imptvjmetey < L. imirropiietait-)*, < impioprius; 
see iMPnopEU.J 

iin"prof«-per / i-ty+, n. Lack of prosperity; Indigence.— 
im-pi*ii£'p<’r»»u«t, a.— im-proa'pcr-mife-lyt, adv. 
—iiii-proVper-ouH-ueHwt, n. 
lm-jjrov"a-blFi-ty, im-prfiv'Q-bil'i-ti, n. Suscepti¬ 
bility of being improved or of being used advanta¬ 
geously. 

I rejoice that I could think better of the world’s improvabllit y 
than it deserved. 

Hawthosne Blithedale Romance ch. 3, p. 27. [o. A co. *73.] 
Ini-prov'a-bKo, Im-prfiv'a-bl, a. 1. Capable of be¬ 
coming or being made better; that may be advanced in 
good qualities; hence, capable of cultivation or tillage. 

2. Capable of beiDg need advantageously.— 1 m - j> ro v'- 
ft-bl(c-iics*K, Im-prov'a-bly, adv. 

Ini-prove' 1 , Im-prDv', v. [iM-pnovEn'; i.M-rROv'iNO.] 

1. t. 1. To make better or to ameliorate in any wav; 
increase the valnc or usefulness of, as by cansiDg to t>e 
or become greater in capacity or extent, or more efficient 
in character or operation; as, to improve one’s mind; to 
improve the condition of the poor. 2. To use to good 
purpose; turn to advantage, or make a practical appli¬ 
cation of; utilize; hence, to make improvements upon 
or bring into cultivation; as, to hnjnxnr one's opportu¬ 
nities; to improve a lot by building on it. 

The owner of lands, in which another has a right of common, 
may improve and inclose part of the common. 

Kent Commentaries vol. iii, pt. vl, lect. lii, p. 406. 

3. [Rare.] To make greater or stronger; augment. 

II. i. 1. To become better: make progress or ad¬ 
vance, as in value, wisdom, goodness, or other excellence. 

For in the child the mother’* charms improved. 

Prior Henry and Emma L 61. 

2. [Rare.] To augment, intensify, or exaggerate in any 
respect. [< approve 3 , by changing ap- 1 to im- 1 .] 

Synonyms: see amend. 

Im-prove /3 +, rf. To disprove; refute; disapprove: censure; 
prove; try; approve. 

Ini-i>rove'iiieiit, im-prQv'ment, n. I. The act of 
making better, or the state of becoming better: advance¬ 
ment, as in health, learning, skill, wisdom, moral char¬ 
acter, or any other excellence; as, the tminxrvement of 
one’s mind; improvement in manners; improvement in 
health. 2. The act of using anything advantageously, 
or in snch a manner as to secure benefit or good results, 
or the state of being so used, 3. The practical applica¬ 
tion of a doctrine or teaching, as in a sermon. 4. A 
valuable or useful addition to or modification of some¬ 
thing; as, buildings, fences, etc., are improvements of 
real estate; repairs or additions are impwvement# of 
buildings; improvements of rivers and harbors; pateDt- 
able impt'orernents. 

The common law . . . glvea to a bona fide holder withoot title 
no claim for his improrcmenM against the true owner. Parsons 
Contracts vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 8, 8 10, p. 196. [L. B. a CO. ’60.] 

5. [Rare.] Progress in any direction, good or bad. 
Synonyms: see inchkase; pbofit; pkooksss. 
im-prov'er, bn prfiv'er, n. I. One who or that which 
improves. 2. A bustle; dress-improver. 3. An appren¬ 
tice in the dressmaking or millinery business. 
liii"pro-vi / 4li»d+, a. Unprovided; unexpected, 
tiii-prov'l-deiiee, im-prev'i-dens, n. The state or 
quality of being improvident; lack of foresight or thrift. 
Im // l>ro-vl'fcioiit. 

Im-prov'i-deiH, im-prev'i-d£nt, a. Lacking foresight 
or thrift; not foreseeing what will be necessary or use¬ 
ful; neglectful of measures that foresight would dictate. 

Synonyms: careless. Imprudent, prodigal, reckless, 
shiftless, thoughtless, thriftless, unthrifty. *ee impru¬ 
dent.— Antonyms; careful, economical, provident, pru¬ 
dent, saving, thoughtful, thrifty. 

— lui-prov'i-deiit-ly, Jm-prov"l-«len'llal- 
ly, adv. 

Iiii-prov'liia:, 

PROVE, V.— illl-L ___ . . 

extended to induce the tenant to make Improvements. 

— Im-prov'liiff-Iy, adv. 

im-prov'i-sn tts Im-prev'1-set, r. [Rare.] To Improvise. 

[< L. ttnprovisus: see improvise.] 
lin-l>rov // i-Nn'llon, im-prov*i-se'shon, n. The act 
or process of improvising, or that w hich Is improvised. 
Especially: (I) An extemporaneous poetical composition. 

‘The Vision of Sir Launfal ’ . . . seems throughout like an in¬ 
spired poem — a wonderful improvisation. 

Emma E. Brown James R. Lowell ch. 5, p. 63. [d. l. CO.] 
(2) An impromptu musical performance. (3) Art. A 
rapid sketch In response to a sudden idea or impression. 
1 m-prov'!-*!!"!or, im-prev'i-sg't^r, n. One who Im¬ 
provises; an improviser; specifically, one who impro¬ 
vises songs or poems. 

Tillotsou ha* the ease of a fluent improHsator. Edmund 
Gosse Eighteenth Cent. Literature ch. 3, p. 89. [macm. ’89.] 

Iii»"pro-vi"Ko-lo / re$; liii"|>rov-vl' 1 %tt-lo'ret. 
1 m-prov"i-*n-to'rl-al, im-prev*i-ea-tO'ri-al, a. Per¬ 
taining to improvisation, lm-pro v'I-kh-I o-ry$. 
tm"pro-vise' f inUpro-vaiz' (xm), v. ^-vised': -vi'- 
siNG.I I. t. 1. To compose, recite, sing, play, or 
sketch without previous study or preparation; said espe¬ 
cially of poetical or musical compositions. 

Theodore Hook . . . had . . . the gift of improvising ver*e in 
our stubborn English tongne. H. CUB wen Hist. Booksellers, 
Henry Colburn p. 286. [c. A w. ’73.1 

2. To contrive or devise on the spur of the moment; 
convert quickly to a particular purpose, as by plan, in¬ 
vention, or shift; as, to improvise a shelter; to improvise 
a boat or raft. 

II, i. To do anything extemporaneously or offhand; es¬ 
pecially, so tn produce poetical or musical compositions. 

This talent of singing and improvising is frequent in Spain, and 
is said to have been inherited from the Moors. 

Irvino AWam6m, Journey p. 13. [g. p. p. ’S4.) 
[< F. improviser , < L. tmpt'onsvs , unforeseen < 
tn-y not, 4- / rt'ovisus, pp. of provideo; see provide.] 
im-prov't-MiteJ; Im^pro-vU'a-flzt** 
-im-prov'l-nato, a. Unpremeditated. — Ini fr - 
pro-vi'sier, n. 

sofa, arm, usk; at, fare, accord; elcm£ut, or = over, eight, £ = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; ufsle; 


Dr. Byrora . . . had graced the symposium hy the famous equiv¬ 
ocating im prompt it to the_ health or that prince. De QulnceY 


ocating impromptu to the health of that prince. I 
Add. to Ojrium-Eater, At Manchester p. 317. [it. M. 


A CO. ’81.1 


iiii-prev'n-Ience+, n. Incapability of prevailing; lDeffi- iiii-proiup'tii, n. Anything done or said on the im- 
cacy. iiii-prev'n-litn-cyt. pulse of the moment, especially in verse or music; an 

lm"pre-vem'n-bl(<*, lm'prc-veot'a-b^ a. [Rare.] Notto improvisation. 

be prevented.— iin // pre-veiit // n-1ill / i-fy, n. 
im ,/ l»re-vls / l-bl(e, im’pre-viz'i-hl, a. Not to be fore¬ 
seen.— iiii*i>re-vls"l-l>lFf-<y, rt. 

im-pr§-vizh'on, «. Want of fore- -Im-proinp'!n-lM, n. An improviser. 

. stgnt. Improudence. _ ,, _ lin-proiiip'tu, adv. Without preparation; offhand. 

*binder?' C * hn-priv , v. [Scot.] 1. To dlspro^. To mpromptu; in , in; promptUy alol. a. of promptus, 

I tn "|»ri-m a'f it r, im’pri-ine'tor or -rna'tur, n. 1. Lit-. readiness, < prymptus; see rnoMrT.] 
erally, “let it be printed”: nn official formula of license 11 1 . 1 ,* «t-’ V im Tr« a J^r° P ^ ,ate i re ^’ i u* 

to ]»rint or publish, affixed by a censor or hoard of censors * n^ 0t .P t ro P er , 

to a hook or pamphlet. } inder , the c JlH^ eta + nc f ; ? ot a PP/°P ri ate, suitable, or 


r pamphlet. 

He wonld oot sully the Caoterhury Imprimatur hy affixing it 
to so despicable a pamphlet . 

\V. C. Mabtyn English Puritans ch. 19, p. 256. [A. T. S.] 
2. License to issue or publish; hence, license or ap¬ 
proval in general; sanction. [L.. 3d per. s. pres. subj. 
pass, of imprimo; eee impress 1 , r.] 
iiii-prlme't, rf. To separate a deer from the rest of the 
herd, em-prline't. 

im-in’lni'er-y, Im-prlin'er-l, _ - ._ 

establishment. 2t. A prflit. Jit. The art of printing, 
lin-l’i'l'iiringt. n. First motion or activity; beginning. 


becoming; contrary to hygiene or decency; as, improper 
food; improper conduct. 2, Not conformed to rule nr 
good usage; irregular; inaccurate; as, an improper ac¬ 
cent or use of words; an improper legal proceeding. 3. 
[Rare.] Not true; erroneous. 4+. Not peculiar or ap- 

f roprinted to an individual or class; general; common. 

< F. impropre'y < L. improprius , < in-, not; and see 
proper, a.]— Iin-prop'er-ly, adv. 

1, [Rare.] A printing- iiii^pro-pe-ra'ti out, n. Reproach, ii__ 

inU'pro-pe'ri-n, lm'pro-pf’rl-a or -p6'rl-d, rt. 'pi. 

' The reproaches,” or sorrowful remonstrances of th 


rov'lna:, im-pr&v'lng, ppr. & verbal n. of im- 
ts, v.— Ini-|»ro\ / IngsleRse / % n. Scots Law. A lease 


in-i>ro'per-yt. 

• [LL. 


the Lorij 


lm-prUtniK. lin-prol'mis or -pri'mls, adr. [L.] In the with his people: a portion of the Roman Catholic ritual for 
first place; first tn order. Iu-pri / iiils+, Good Friday, consisting of antiphons and responses. 

Ini-print', Im print', vl. 1, To print (a substance) im-prop'er-tyt, n. Impropriety, 
with a mark, or (a mark) on a substance, by or as if by ltii"pro-pi'tioiiHt, a. Unpropltlous. 
stamping or pressure; bestow with pressure; impress; Im^pro-por'tiont* ». Disproportion.— im^pro-pov'- 

[ ootsteps; *° imprint “ de ‘ UoSl'tilena. °fCot propmtlS"!?” “ • >r °-' ,or/ * 

si^n on wax, to impnnt a kiss. im-pro'prl-ate, im-pro'pri-et, v. [-a*ted; -a'tino.] 

I. t. To appropriate, as to one’s own or to private use; 


The master of the Beene 
Saw his light step imprint the dewy green. 

Rogers Pleasures of Memory pt. ii, st. 32. 

2. To stamp hy means of types or plates; print. 3. 
Hence, to impress permanently on the heart or mind. 

The inclination to goodness ia imprinted deeply in the nature nf 
mao. Bacon iUorfr.s, Essays, Of Goodness p. 270. [H. o. n. ’71.] 
[< OF. ernpreinter , < empreinte; see imprint, n.] 
Synonyms: see impress; iNscmnE. 
lin'prlnt, im'print, n. 1. A mark or character made 
by printing, stamping, or pressing. 2» 

Tne impression or effect left by anything. 

Their [the Tehtameots*] imprint is on most of 
the literature, the philosophy, the legislation, nnd 
the history, of the last 1706 years. F. Bowen 
Layman's Study of the Bible ch. 1, p. 5. [s. ’85.] AL 

3. Flint. (1) The publisher’s name, 
with the place and generally the date of 
issue, printed in a book or other publica¬ 
tion. (2) A printer’a name (and usually 
address) on anything printed Dy him. 4. 



especially, in English ecclesiastical law, to grant (eccle¬ 
siastical property or revenues) to a layman or lay corpo¬ 
ration. 

Instead of half the patrimony left hy his freedmen, he [Nero] 
now Impropriated nine-tenths. Farrar Darkness and Dawn 
hk. ii, ch. 57, p. 495. [L. O. A CO. ’91.] 

II. i. [Rare .] To act as an impropriator. [< LL. 
impropnatdSy pp. of impropii o, < L. ?/?, in, -\-propriu8y 
one’s own.] 

— lm-j>ro'prl-ale, a. [Eng.] Eccl. Law. Vested 
or placed in the hands of n layman or lay corporation; 
impropriated.— liii-iiro'prl-a"! or, n. One who im¬ 
propriates; especially, a layman who has obtained con¬ 
trol of chureh property or revenues. 

Mr. Tyrrel hy the ten are of hie manor was impropriator of 
ths great tithes. 

William Godwin Caleb Williams vol. 1, ch. 9, p. 119. [h. ’31.] 
—iiii-i>ro"i>rI-a'lrlx:(xiii),n. [-Titix-Esor-TRi'CEs, 
pt.] A woman who impropriates. 

Im-prO'pri-g'ahnn, n. 1. The 


i^ rt ' eit t ier depressed or 1 mprl nt or lin-i>ro / 'i>rl-a'fton 

In relief, obtained directly from an ob- Printer’s act of impropriating, or the'stnte of being Impropriated; 
^P^. 100 ; th 5 .{sprint pf.a es]>eciaily, the act of granting ecclesiastical property or 

eil* rnvpmiAu tn n lnvmnn nr lovnnmnrntinn O mEot 


Aid! of Veil 
Ice. See Al- 
dink. 


medal or intaglio, etc. [ < OF. empreintey 

< empireinty pp. of emj/reindre , imprint, 

< L. imprimo; see impress*, t:.J 
Im-prls'on, Ira-priz'n, rt. 1. To put into a prison; 

confine in a prison or jail; also, to arrest and hold in cus¬ 
tody. 2. To shut up, deprive of liberty, limit, or confine 
in any way; restrain; ns, a hird impnsoned in a cage. 


revenues to a layman or lay corporation. 2. That which 
is impropriated. [< LL. impmpriatio(n-), < imjirojiri - 
atiis; see impropriate.] 

[in"l»ro-|ir , l / e-f y, im'pro-prai'e-ti, n . [-ties, pi.] 1. 
The state or quality of neinji improper, nnfit, unseemly, 
or inappropriate. Anything that is improper, nDsuit- 
able, or unbecoming. 






improviso 
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ini"Dro-vi'*ott a. WithoutpreparatloD; extemporaneous; Im-pune't, a. Unpunished.- 1 m-pnne'lyt, artv.- ini- 
offhand on'ni-blet. a. Not punishable.— ltn-pu'ni-biytt adv. 

ini"Drov-vi"sn-tri'ee, lnUnroY-vt'zg-trrche <xm), n. Without punishment. _ , , 

1-TRi’ci or -tri'ceb, j>(.) [It.] A woman who improvises. fin-pti'nl-t y, un-piG'w-ti, n. [-ties,/?/.] Freedomfrom 
iiii M pro-vi"«n-tri'cet. punishment, or from the had consequences usually result- 

lin-prtt'dcnce, im-prfi'dens, n. I, The state or qnal- f rom an act or course of conduct; as, he sits in 

ity of being imprudent; lack of prudence, discretion, or drafts with impunity; to Insult with impunity. [< F. 
a due regard to consequences, as of words or actions, or ijnpunite y < L. iinpunitu{t-)s, < in-, not, \-poma, punish- 
their effect on the interest, safety, reputation, or happi- ment.] 

ness of oueself or others; indiscretion; hecdlessness. Iin-pnrc't. vt. & vl. To render or become Impure. 

It U In DO email measure through our own tmprwdenc© that dis- I lll-p it re', illl-piQr'. a. I . Containing some fortigu nuu 
e&*e and debility are incurred. Chanxiso Work*, Elevation of usually offensive substance, especially so as to he adul- 


Laboring Closure lect. ii. p. 60. i A. u. A. ’83.) 

2. An Impnident act, speech, or course of conduct. 

Love at first right sounds like ao imprudence, and yet is almost 
a revelation. J. LUBBOCK Pleasures of Life pt.ii,p.64. [macm. *89.] 
[< L. imprudentia, < ijnpruden(t-)s; see imprudent.] 
Iiii-prii'deiit, im-prQ'dgnt, a. Not prudent-lacking 
discretion or a dne regard for consequences; heedless. 
[< L. imprudent-)*. < in-, not, -f pruden(t-)s; see pru¬ 
dent.] — I ni-prii'dent-Iy, ad r. 

Synonyms: careless, foolhardy, heedless, Ill-advised, 
Ill-Judged, impolitic. Improvident, Incautious, Inconsider¬ 
ate, Indiscreet, Injudicious, rash, reckless, short-sighted, 
thoughtless, onthloklng, ventoresome, venturous.—Anto¬ 
nyms: see synonyms for astute; calculating. 
iin-pu'ber-iil, fm-plQ'her-oI, a. iKare.) Not hating 
reached puberty. im-pii'lilet.— iiii-pu'ber-ty,». The 
state of not having reached puberty; Immaturity. 
Ini'pii-doiicc, un'piu-dcns, n. I, The state or Qual¬ 
ity of being impudent; offensive forwardness and as¬ 
surance with disregard of the rights or opinions of others, 


1. Containing some foreign and 
ice, especially so as to he adul¬ 
terated; tainted; foul; as, impure drugs; impure water. 

2. Contrary to moral purity; defiled by sin; unchaste; 
unclean. 

The exhortation is general: against iinpure acta and impure 
thoughts. II. Alford Greek Testament, 3 Cor. vii, 1. 

3. Containing foreign Idioms or grammatical and rhe¬ 
torical blemishes; as, impure English. Compare purity. 

4. Not purified according to ceremonial law; unfit for 
religions use; unhallowed. 5. Physic *?. In the theory 
of color-vision, mixed or diluted. with white or other 
colors. 

* Impure ’ may be an objectionable term to apply to a color 
when mixed with white, hot ... it can ooiy be used in that sense. 

’ Nature Sept. 22, ’92, p. 485. 

[< L. impurus, < in-, not, -f purus, pnre.] 

~-see foul; immodest. 


fu¬ 
sion, enjoyment, or right; as, in hy descent or purchase. 
7. Math. Inscribed: usea in compounds; as, i/i-circle, 
in-triangle, etc. [< AS. in.] 

Compounds, etc.:—in'so udsin', n. A game with dice. 
In which b doublet Is an in, and four dice turning up 
alike constitute an in*and»in.— imnmldn. adv. 1. From 
animals of the same or of closely related parentage; as, 
breeding in»and»tn. 2. Figuratively, with continuous re¬ 
ciprocal action.—In nud out, waving; zigzag; appearing 
aod disappearing.—in*n mi Mint running, see running. 

In, prep. 1. Denoting the object as surrounding or in¬ 
cluding in space or as in space. (1) Denoting > en¬ 
closure within the bounds of: enveloped or restrained 
by; as, in the sky; in Italy; in chains; he folded me in 
his arms; a passage in n book. (2) Implying existence 
as one of a group; among; as, In the army; one i?i n 
thousand; in society. (3) Denotingsurrouuuingcircum¬ 
stances, as natural phenomena, mental nr moral states, 
etc.: amidst; as, in rain; in doubt; in action; in a quar¬ 
rel; in tears. (4) Denoting the sphere of activity; withiu 
the influence, scope, or reach of; ns, in God’s eight; In 
my hearing; ’twns not in nature; it was wicked in him. 

ADd to part thus forever— tn scorn —in anger —1 cannot bear it I 
Bulwer-Lyttox Money act. in, sc. 3. 



Itii'pu-deii-eyt. 

Synonyms; Impertinence,Insolence,offlclousncaB,rude¬ 
ness. Impertinence denotes whst does not pertain or be¬ 
long to the occasion or the person. Impudence la shame¬ 
less impertinence. Insolence Is literally that which Is agalnBt 
custom, i. e ., the violation of customary respect and cour- 
tesv. Oplcionsness Is thrusting upon others unasked and 
undeslred serv ice, and Is often as well-meant as It 1 b annoy¬ 
ing. Rudeness la the Ijehavlor that might be expected from 
a thoroughly uncultured person, and may be unintentional 
or even unconscious or deliberate and Inaultlng. See as¬ 
surance; effrontery; PERTNF.S9 —Antonyms: bash¬ 
fulness, coyness, diffidence humility. lowliness, meekness, 
modesty, aubtnisslveness.— Prepositions: the Impudence 
Of or Impudence from a subordinate to a superior. 


2. Denoting the object or that which it surrounds ns a 
goal or end of motion. (1) Toward, so as to enter; into; 
as, come in the house; dip your pen in ink; to put one 
in a rage. (2) Toward, ao as to rely or rest on; as, to 
hope in God; to trust in one’s innocence. 3. Denoting 
the object ns surrounding or including in time. (1) In¬ 
definitely: occupying all or pnrt of the period of; during; 
as, in the day; in the past century. (2) Implying that 
something occurs at the end of the period mentioned; as, 
iii-i-H timj, mi—j/iuirn. «. /yv.j *, in a year l shall return; i/itime he will relent. 4. De- 

ness. (1) Admixture of inferior or base ingredients; noting the ohject as limiting or specifying: in regard to; 
adulteration; as, the impurity of water, or of metal. ^ round in the shoulders; varied in color; they og 


Synonyms: i-,- 

— lin"pii»ru' 1 Ioii+, n. The act of making im¬ 
pure; defilement.— lm-pii re'ty, adv. In an impure 
manner.— I in-piire'tiess, n. The atate or quality of 
being impure. 

pu'rl-tmit* n. One not a Puritan, 
pu'rl-ty, im-pifi'ri-t^ n. [-ties, pi.'] 1. Impure- 


FUhes, from the netore of the elemeat in which they reside, 
can contract but litti© impurity. 

James Rkxnie Insect Architecture ch. 13, p. 272. [bell ’69.] 
(2) Moral nncieanneaB or defilement; pollution; as, im- 
jntrity of language or thought. 

It was AddisoD’a great ohject to show that vice and impurity 
have do Decessary connection with genius. 

ABELJSTKVEN9 Hist. Methodism voL i, bk. 1, ch. 1, p. 25. [CA. A P.] 

2. That which is Impure; base admixture or polluting 
material of aay kind; as, the impurities of the body or 
mind. [< L. im}rurita(t-)s, < impurus; aee impure.] 
Synonyms: see indecency. Compare poul. 


as, round in the shoulders; varied in color; tney agree 
in kind; to deal in dry-goods. 

1 am too stubborn in habits and too little polished in manners. 

Scott Bride of Lammcrmoor ch. I, p. 18. [s. A w. ’78.] 

5. Denoting material, means, instrument, or essence: 
hy means of; as, wrought in gold; 1 spoke in a whisper; 
t/i his name; virtue consists m doing right. 

Men’e evil manners live in hrass; their virtues We write fit water. 

Shakespeare King Henry VIII. act lv, sc. 2. 
G. Denoting a thing or person as the ohject of an emo¬ 
tion; as, to delight in praise; rejoice in tne Lord; I take 
pleasure in accepting. 7. Denoting a cause or occasion 


1 in'iMi-iieiit, im'pin-dcnt, a. 1 . Characterized hy Jm- iin-pu r'ple, im-puripl, vt. [-pled; -plino.] To tinge present with the action; during the continuance of and 
pudence; offensively bold; insolent or disrespectful; with purple; empurple; redden. because of; as, he stumbled in anger. 8* Denoting the 

characterized hv defiant assurance or effrontery, or of- |in.»pti'ta-l>l(e, im-plfi'ta-bl, a. 1 . Capable of being ohject ns a purpose or thing signified : in signincation of, 
fensive disregard of the rights or opinions of others. imputed; chargeable; as, eina imputable to weakness, with the purpose of: as, he went tn pursuit, he shook 

*re impudent enough to call our begging* and chanting* 2t. Chargeahle with a fault; aecnsahle. head in denial; she laughed in scorn. 

’Divine Service.’ ^ ^ ^ n. The State or quality of He had Important ad vocations^ allege in ©xcuae. 

— ini- 


Ruskin Croten of Wild OH re lect. 1, p. ffl. [w. a a ’66.] ^ imputable, liti » ltll'ia - bl(c - 


2. Immodest; indelicate; shameless. [< impudent-fa 
< in-, not, puden(l-)*. 

Synonyms: bold, bold 

warn, Immodest, impertinent, - 

shameless. See audacious. Compare synonyms for 
pudenck.—A ntonym*: bashful, deferential, dlflldent, 
modest, obsequious, retiring, shrinking, shy, timid, 
liii^pii-illc'l-ly, im'piu-dis'i-ti, u. Want of pudlcitv; 
immotleetv; shamelessness. [< F. impudidte , < L. 
impudiriiin, < in-, not, -\-pudeo, tie ashamed.] 
liu-iMigii', im-piQn', rt. To assail with arguments, in¬ 
sinuations, or accusations; call in question; gainsay. 

We cannot deny the coucltixion of a proposition of Euclid, with¬ 
out imvuaning tn© axiom* which are the baeia of it* demonstra¬ 
tion. LlDDOX Bampton Lectures lect. iv, p. 204. |s. A w. ’73.] 

[< F. i mpugner, < L. impugno , < in , against, + pug- 
no, fight.] 

— liii-»it£ii'a-bl(c, a.— Iiii"piis:-iia'll«ii, n. 


Scott Bob Boy ch. 5, p. 98. [8. A W. ’78.] 


-l v piCtR-bly, adv. By imputation. u, uv-uuwu 6 vviiiwhuv • — : -—— 

ppr. of nudeo, be ashamed.] lm"pit-ln'lloii, im'pin-te'shun, n. 1. The act of ablv to; as, God created man in his image; in my 

-faced, brazen, btmn-feccd.for- ^ * tf attribnting, or charging: now usually in a had opinion; to claim in right of an ancestor. 

rient, in sole nr, perr, ruae, sauey, genec . ag t j] e imputation of interested motives. 2. In all safe reason He most have some attendant*. 


9. Denoting conformity or appropriateness: comfomi- 


senec; as, the imputation 
Whatever is ascribed or charged; eftpecially, accusation, 
reproach, or censure; as, under a grave imputation. 

A ap©**ch U not refuted by imputalUms, true or felre. on the 
speaker. Channino Works, Slavery p. 782. [a. U. a. ’83.] 

3. Theol. The fact or doctrine of the attribution (I) of 
the sin of Adam to his posterity, or (2) of the righteous¬ 
ness of Christ to believers; not implying a transfer of 
moral qualities, hut of legal merit or demerit. 

Calvin reliei npon the natural onion between Adam and hi* pos¬ 
terity, for the explanetion ot the imputation of original ©in. W. 
G. T. SllKDD Dogm. Theol., Anthrop. vol. li, ch. 1, p. 44. [s. ’89.] 

[< LL. imputatio(n-\ < L. imputatus , pp. of imputo; 
see impute.] 

‘‘ Transferred ortrane- 


[Kare.] The’ "act of impugning; opposition; assault. — lni-ptt'tn-t Iv(c,iro-pifl'ta-tiv, a. 
iin-ptigii'er, n.— Iiii-piisii'meait, n. mitted by Imputation; imputed; as, the imputative 

nee, lm-plQ'l-»ans, n. [F.] Want of power or righteousness of believers. [< LL. imputativus, < L. 
ability^ Impotence.— mi-pn'ls-snnt, o. # _,_, imputatus: see imputation.] 


: ImpotrUv. i.i.-. j....., ... nniru u,.^ 

Ini-piilsr i im-pnls', rt. [im-pulsed'; im-pul sing,] _Iiu.nii'ta-li v(c-ly, adv. By imputation. 

To give an Impulse or tendency to; actuate; impel. Im-piitcs im-piQt', vt. [^-pu'ted; im-pu'tino.] 1. 
liii'liuNe, im'puls, n. 1. The application of an impel- to the account of a person; charge or credit one 

ling force, especially when acting suddenly or singly; . K --*- 

also, the effect of such application; impetus. 2. A sud¬ 
den or transient mental motive or feeling. 

He ©•M-TUf-d to weave, like the spider, from pure fmpuf*e, with- 

0111 ^^rge ELIOT Silas Mamer pt. I, ch. 2, p. 10. [o. A CO. *73.] 


itence.—liii-pn'ls-snnt, a. 


imjiutalus; see imputation.] 


with being the author or possessor of or responsible for; 
ascribe; attrihnte: with to: now more commonly in a III- 1 , . 
bad sense; as, to impute blame to a person. < O 


Shakespeare Cymbeline act lv, sc. 2. 
1 0. Denoting the ohject as determining kind, manner, 
degree, measure, or distribution; as, ten feet in length; 
he moved in a straight line; in fact; in reality. 

Among the trees in pairs they rose. 

MILTON P. L. bk. vii, 1. 459. 

[< AS. itt.] 

Synonyms: see at. 

Pnraaea: — In n* imieli ns, see inasmuch.— In tlmt 
[ Arehalc], for the reason that; because; ss, in that ye have 
sinned, repent.—In the iinnic of, 1, By the color or 
authority of; as, this wrong was done in the name of 
justice: also used In invective, adjuration, etc. 2* In 
the character or spirit of; as, ask in the name of Clirlat. 
— to he In iorlt. 1, To be deslrona of a particular 
thing or committed to a given course. 2. [CoIIoq.] To 
have no means of avoiding or escaping something, as 
punishment.—to bo In it [Slang], to be engaged In'or 
connected with aa a participant, especially a successful or 
favored one: eommonlv in the negative; as, they had a good 
time, but 1 teas not tn it; after the first few mlnotes of the 
race he was not in ii.— xa be in with [Colloq.], to be In¬ 
timate or In favor w ith. 

[1, < AS. in- y < in , in. 2, 


fix. In; into; on. w . 
en-y < L. in-, < i», in.] 

The power of fortune 1* coofewd only by the mi*er»hle, for the I without; nn-. [ < \j.iJl-, i pot-1 

J " te ill their mccess to prndenc© *nd merit. Swift Then of both and in- changes to 171 hefore b 


impute all their luocess ro prnaenco ana mem. SwtrT 
HorX'e, Thoughts on Various Subjects p. 516. [W. p. N. ’71.] 

2. Theol. To place to one’s account; attribute on ac¬ 
count of another; reckon vicariously. 

David aI*o de*cribeth the hleanedne** of the man, onto whom God 
imputeth righteotusnee* without work*. Bom. iv, 6. 

3, [Rare.] To regard ns accusable; arraign; charge; tax. 

And they . . . that most impute a crime 
Are proao«t to it, and impute them reive©. 

Tennyson Vivien *t. 38. 

F. impu- 


3. Any impelling force or net; instigation; incitement. 

Th© World owe* all it* onward impulses to men 01 ©t ©are. The 

hapor man inevitahij confine* himself within ancient limit*. _ 

Hawthorne House of Seven Gable* ch. 20, p. 330. [T. A F. 51.] 

4. Mech. (I) A verv great force acting for a. very short 
time, as the blow of a hammer; also, tne action of such 
a fnree. (2) The momentum due to a fnree acting for any 
time, long or short. 5. [Rare.] Onset; attack; shock. 

G. [Rare.] A mental impression; an iden. [< L. imr 
pulsus, < imp*dfms, pp. of impello; see impel.] 

Synonyms: feeling, force, Impetus, Incentive, incite¬ 
ment, Influence, Instigation, motive. See appetite; rx- _ _ 

flub nor. . . . | rcs'cI-bKe, im'piu-tres'i-bi, a. Not iinbie to 

Ini-|>nr*iou, Im-pui shun, J Vnnffip putrefaction: not aubject to corruption, 

ling, or the state of Indng impelled, also, an ItiVrlgli, im'rlir,». [Scot.] A strong beef broth, lm'rlclit. 

or motion snddenly communicated; impetus. 2. That | t n.»oi»'lr, im-sen'ic, a. Noting the onomatopoeic 
which Impels, whether a force or motive; instigation. theory of languages. [< imitation -(- L. sonus, sound.] 
Critici*m ... begeu» h futility of thought, » dosing of th© mind The wmt) n0 w suggested by the ■upporters of the onometopreic 
to th© natnnil impulsions ot the spirit. Emerson in C.J. Vi ood- theory ... 1 am told, is Imsonic, from lm Instead of imilotioo, 
bury’* Talks with Emerstm, CounreZ p. II. [b.at.co.] and *on Instead of sonus, sound. Max MOller Science of 

[F.. < L. impuMoin-), < itnpulms , pp.; aee impulse, n.] Language second scries, lect. ii, p. 98. is. ’75.) 

Synonym*: see influence. In+, rf. To get In; pot in; harvest; house: store, ynnet. 

Iin-pul'»l v, -ly, -iipns. Impulsive, etc. jPnrL. Soc. jjp n> i. a nook or corner; one of the inner ways of 


4, [Rare.] To reckon; consider; regard. [< ] 
ter , < L. ImputOy < in, in, 4- putOy reckon.j 
Synonyms: sec attribute. 

— Iiii-pu'tcr, n. One who imputes or aitributes. 

* * 1 ’ - n Xnt linhlp 1 



iinmilsire words or acts.' 3, Having the power or quali- ^ t h e coiitinual struggle between the ins and the outs, 

ty of impelling: moving. 4. Mech. Acting hy Instanta- [< in, «</p.] 

neons or intermittent force or impulse. In, I ml Inn, limed. Phil. Soc. 

— lui-piirHi Iin-]nir»lvp-»ie>4«,n. j tl> a ^ p# j. Enclosed or included in a place or state; oc- 

lm-pn I'sl vp, n. [Rare.] An impelling agent or motive. CU pled with, involved in, or committed to any action or 

liii-piii'«or, n. [Rare.] One who or that which Impels. . / - 1 „ i... ♦«. 

]n»-pniie'tMtc, Im-pupc'tet or -tC*t, a. Not punctate 
or dotted. . , . , ... , _ T . 

im-iHiiic'lii-nl, Im-pooc'chu-ul or -tlo-al,rt. itiare.l Not 
* panel "al.— i m-i.n n>« 11 -a I' I -t y, «. lt«are.] Neglect 
or w*ni of punctuality. . . v , 

I in-|> it ne't it rc«l, im-puvcVhunl or -Unrd, a. Not punc- 
tored; imimnetate. 


interest; as, the ship is in; remain in; In for a fight; to 
keep in with one. 2. Into a place or state or wlint 
it encloses; as, coinc in; he drove the nail in. 3. Close 
by; at home; near; as, a vessel sailing tn with the land; 
the lady 1 b in. 4. [Colloq.] Into the bargain or in ad¬ 
dition; as, one thrown in; to l>e five dollars in. 5 . Xaut. 
Furled or stowed; as, the sails are in. G. Law. In posses- 


The n of both in- 1 and in- Q changes to m hefore b and p y 
and into the liquid that immediately follows it, as it, im , 
ir, as In fflnmine, f/?ihne, {//rnierse, imperil, i?Tational. 

The following is a list of unimportant or self-defining 
W'ords, most of which are merely variants of words begin¬ 
ning with vn-. In all eases, in- as here used has the 
meaning of ‘want or lack of’ (as incoalescence, lack of 
coalescence), with the change of definitive form required 
for adjectives and adverbs (as inderout , not devout; in - 
expectedly, in an nnexpccted manner). Words begin¬ 
ning with in- not found in the list are given in the 
vocabulary. 

Inahst incnee Inehastcf 

Inabs tree ted t tnehastltyf 

lnabuslveiyt Inelreumscrlpti- 

lnaccordant ble 

Inacquiescent lncircn inscription 

Inaffsblltty IncIrcmnBpcct 

inaffable In circumspectly 

inaffectatlonf incoagulable 

inaffectedt Incoalcsceiiec 

Inaffcctedlyt liicoJncidence 

Inaggresslve Ineolncldent 
lnailmental Iiieomrautabllity 

Inamiahlllty Incommutable 

InamlBblcf Incommutsbly 

InamlahleDcsst Incompact 
insngular Incompacted 

inapostatet Incompasslont 

Inappenlsble incompassionnte 

inassimilatlon Incompnsslonate- 

Inautliorltatlve ly 

inauthorltative- incompasaionate- 
ness ness 

Ineelebrlty incomplcx 

Incenauranle lncomplexly 
InceremonlouBf Incompliance 
Incertalnt ineompllant 

Incertalnlyt lncompllantlv 
Ineertatntv incomport ablet 

inehangesnilltyt Incomputable 
Incharltablef Ineoncealnblc 
Incharlty Inconcrete 


Ineoneusslble 

Inconden88blllty 

Incondensable 

iocondensiblllty 

Jncoiidenslble 

lnconfonnablef 

lnconformltyt 

Inconfusedf 

Inconfusiont 

lncoDfutable 

inconfatably 

lncoagealshle 

incongealableness 

Inconnected 

inconnectlon 

lnconnexedlyt 

Inconsecutive 

Ineonsceutiveness 

Inconsumable 

Inconsuniahly 

Inconauinmnte 

InconsummateneBS 

Incontsmlnate 

Incontamlnateiiess 

locontamlnstlon 

Incontlguous 

Ineontlguously 

Incontraetcdt 

Ineontrollslfie 

Ineontrollably 

Inconvlneible 


: out; 


oil; iu = feud, JQ = future; c = k; church; dh « the; fco, sing, 


ink; «o; thin; zb = azure; F. boi\, diiue. <, from; t, obsolete; i, variant. 





non 


inapt 


_ _ ly 

incorrespondence inerratic 
Incorrespondency Inorriagt 
Inerrlnglyt 


Inc orres pond lag 
incorrodible 
incrystallizable 
Incmtlvate, a. 
Incult I vated 
iacultivatlon 
incult nrct 
Indeeiduons 
indeeipberable 
indeclphorabiy 
indecomposable 
indecomposable¬ 
ness 

indeformable 
indelec table 
iodcsirahlet 
Indevotef, a. 


inerudite 
Inescapable 
Inevasible 
inevideuecf 
inevidcntt 
incxccutablc 
Inexecntlon 
Inexhalable 
I ncx pans! hie 
inexpcc tablet 
inexpectant 
inexpectatlont 
inexpectcdf 
Inexpcctedlyt 
inexpectedncssf 
Inexpectlyt 
incxplainable 
inexplicit 
Inexplorable 
Jncxploslve. a. 
inexpungcable 
inextended 
Inextlnct 
ioextlrpablef 
infashlonablef 
Infclonlous 
Inflcdged 
informldablcf 
infragrant 
infrugal 

Jnfruglferousf 

ingraclous+ 

inlmaglnablc 

inirrlfabillty 

in irritable 

inirrltatlve 

injudicial 

injuflilfiablct 

innatural I vt 

innavigable 

innavlgably 

innubllous 


laobtruslve 

inobtrueively 

lnobtruslveness 

inoppressive 

inopulent 

inornate, 

inquietf, a. & v. 

iaquietationf 

inqulet nessf 

insalubrious 

insalubrity 

Ineaturabfet 

insensitive 

insensitivenesa 

inseverable 

insobriety 

insociabilltyt 

insociablct 

insociablyt 

Insolidt 

inBolldityt 

Insuavltyt 

iusubmission 

Insuccess 

insuccessfulncsst 

Insuitability 

insuitablet 

intransformablc 

Intransgresslble 

intransmissible 

intransmutability 

intransmutable 

inurbane 

Inurbanely 

inurbaneness 

inurbanity 

invalorous 

In vendibility 

Invcndible 

invendiblencss 

inveracity 

invigilance 

invigllancy 

invirlle 

invirility 

involatlle 


in"ne-tiv'i-t y, in"ac-tiv'i-ti, ft. Tbc state or qnnlity of In-ane', ft. That which is void of substanceor of power; 

being inactive; sluggishness; as, inactivity of business, an empty space; any vacuity. 

In-ao'toxe, in-ac'tOs, ft. An optically inactive sugar 1-nnn'gn, I-nan'gu. n. [New Zealand.] An argentlnold 
contained in certain plants. , or smelt-like fish (Jietroplnna richardsoni). 

Iii-nc'lii-ntet. rt. To put in action. In/'n-nil 'n-q uentt, a. Given to empty talk; garrulous. 

in-nc"tti-n / !iont« ft. Operation. . 1,1 "T n, l'n-qunnnt. 

in"a-<lnpl"a-bII'I-ty, in*a-dapt’a-bil'i-ti, n. Lack of in-an'i-motet, vt lo put life or vigor into; anlmste. 
the power or quality of adaptability; especially, inability 1 meaner 1 * De8tltute of 


indevotedt 
indevotlon 
Indcvout 
indevoutly 
Indiffusibfe 
Indllatoryt 
indillgcnccf 
indlligcntt 
lndlllgently+ 
indfmmlsliablef 
iudlscoverablc 
Indlscoveryt 
indlscnsseat 
indlspersedt 
indistributable 
Indnblous 
indubiously 
inductile 
inductllity 
Ineducable 
inelaborate 
Inelimlnablc 
ineludlble 
lnembryonate 
Inequable 
ioequldlstant 

-Ini, suffix. Used (1) in adjectives of Greek or Latin or¬ 
igin, meaning pertaining to, and (2) in nouns of Latin 
origin. [(1) < F. -in, - tne , < L. -im/s, -ina, -imnn, or 

< Gr. - inos , -ini, -inon, an adj. termination. (2) < L. 
•ina, termination of fern, abstract nouns.] -Ii»e£. 

-in 5 , suffix. Used (I) as a termination of feminine nouns, 
and (2) in chemistry and mineralogy, forming names of 
derivatives and of some elements. [< L. -ina, or Gr. 
-in?, prop. fem. of L. -inv8, Gr. -inos; see -in 1 .] »lnc+. 

iu"a-I>n'l-ty, in'a-bil'i-ti, n. 1. The state of being un¬ 
able; lack of physical, mental, or moral power or means 
to achieve a purpose; incapacity; impotence; as, inabil¬ 
ity to walk, to comprehend, or to pay one’s debts. 2. 
T/ieol. Want of pow er to love, trust, and obey God, ari¬ 
sing from the sinfulness of one’s nature. Some theo¬ 
logians distinguish between natural inability, which 
results from the lack of the natural faculties for aolug the 
will of God, and in oral Inability, which results from 
tbesinful lack of disposition to do that will. 

Synonyms: disability, helplessness. Impotence, incapa¬ 
bility, Incapacity, Incompetence, incompetency, Inefficiency, 
powerlcssness, weakness.— Antonyms: sec synonyms for 
ABILITY. 

in-a'blet, rt. Enable.—in-a'ble-uiemt*n. Enablement. 

In"ac*oew'M-i>I, -iiokh, a. Inaccessible. Phil. Snc. 

In"ac-ee*'M-ble, in'ac-ses'i-bl, a. 1. Not to be 
reached or obtained; unapproachable; as, an inaccessible 
docoment; an inaccessible height. 

la 1817 the hitherto almost inaccessible eastern coast of Green¬ 
land . . . had been actually visited by whale-ships between tbe 70th 
and 8i>th parallels of latitude. 

A. H.Markham Sir John Franklin ch. 6, p. 79. [D. M. * co.] 
2. Diiiicult of approach; forbidding or obstructing ac¬ 
cess; as, an inaccessible person. 3t. Unapproachable 
in power. [ < LL. inaccessibHis,< in-, not, -j- accessibitis; 
sec accessible.] — I n' / ae-ce*<"M-I>lI / I-ly, n. The 
condition or quality of being inaccessible, iu^nc-ces'- 
Ki-bic-neKK±.— in^ao-ces'si-bly, adv. 

ln"nc-com'mo-dnte+, a. Incommodious; cramped. 

ln-ae'cu-ra-ey, in-ac'yu-re-ei, «. [-cies, pi.] J . The 
state or character of being inaccurate; incorrectness; 
inexactness; as, the inaccuracy of a report. 

A distinction is further to be observed, between the ambiguity of 
language and its inacciiracy. Greenleaf Evidence vol. 1, pt. ii, 
ch. 15, § 199, p. 40. [L. B. A CO. ’57.] 

2. An inaccurate thing; error; mistake; blunder; defect; 
as, a recital filled w ith inaccuracies. 

in-aeVu-rale, in-ac'yu-ret or -ret, a . 1. Not exactly 
according to the facts; deviating from the truth, or cal¬ 
culated to deceive or give a wrong impression; inexact; 
erroneous; as, an inaccurate statement. 2. Lacking in 
the qualities necessary to completeness or correctness; 
imperfect; defective; as, an inaccurate copy. 

How confused, how inaccurate are our apprehensions of even 
the things that are round about us. 

J. Wesley Sermons vol. ii, ser. lxxiv, p. 357. [a. a m. ’18.] 

3. Deficient in observation and attention; npt to blunder; 
as, an inaccurate witness.— in-nc'cii-rnic-iy, a dr. 

Iu-acli'I-titc, in-ak'i-d! or -He, n.pl. C?ntst. Afnmiiy of 
maioidean crabs having the eyes retractile in orbits and 
the third joint of the external maxiliiped articulated at 
its apex with the fourth. In'a-elins, n. (t. g.) [< L. 
Inachus, < Gr. Inachos, son of Oceanns, also a river in 
Argolis.]—in'a-clild, n .— I ii'a-cliolri, a. 

in"ao-q ii aint'anee, n. Unacqonintance. 

In-nct't. ti. To put into a state of action or activity. 

lii-ac'lion, in-ac'shnn, n. Forbearance from action: a 
state or condition of repose or inactivity; rest; idleness. 

in-Hcl'I v, -ly. Inactive, etc. , Phil. Soc. 

1 n-act'I ve, in-act'iv, a. 1. Characterized bv inaction 
or quiescence; not engaged in action, or not making 
special exertion or effort; ns, the army was still inactive. 

2. Marked by absence of effort or desire for action; in¬ 
dolent; as, un inactive officer. 

Character itself fades away out of the Inactive life. PHILLIPS 
Brooks Light of the World ser. xv, p. 267. [e. p. d. ’90.] 

3. Without j>ower to act; incapable of action or motion; 
inert; specifically, producing no physiological or chem¬ 
ical effect; as, an inactive medicine. [< LL. inactivus, 

< L. in-, not, -f activus; see active.] 

Synonyms: see idle. 

— In-HCf'I ve-ly, adv. Tn an inactive manner; idly. 


to adapt oneself, as to altered conditions; as, one’s in 
adajAability to new duties or tasks. 

— ln"a-dapt'a-i»l(e, a. That can not be adapted; 
unsuitable. 1 n"a-dapl'I v(ej.— lii-ad"a|>-ta'- 
floii, ft. The state or quality of being not adapted, 
iii-ad'e-qna-ey, in-ad'e-ewg-si, n. [-cies,/>J.] 1 . The 
state or quality of being insufficient or unequal to a re- ‘ . 

quirement; as, the inadequacy of an answer; inadequacy mQtion 

1 n-l« «1'c-q ii"b lei foHo'&ibr'S'' 

some important particular, especially In sufficiency to Tytler Unit. JIM. vol. ii, bk. vi, ch. l, p. 55. [n. o. a co. ’<l.J 
meet requirements or to effect an object; incomplete; ]n-nn"i-nin'tIon 2 t, n. Life-giving Influence; animation, 
disproportionate; insufficient; as, inadequate resources ln"n-nl'ti-afe, in'a-nish'i-et, rt. [ a'teh; -a'tino.] 
or compensation.— I n-ad'e-quate-ly, adv. To produce inanition in; exhaust, as by withholding 


animal life; not sentient; as, wood ig inanimate. 2. 
Hence, destitute of nr greatly lacking in animation or 
activity; dull; lifeless. 

Synonyms; eee dead; LiFELEsa. 

— I ii-ai»'l-ina"ted, pa. Being without life or 
animation; spiritless; dead.— 1 n-aii'I-inntc-iics*, 
n. The quality or state of being inanimate. 

"* imi't Ion>, in-an'i-me'shun, n. Want of ani- 
inanimatenesa. 


in-n<l"e-<itin'tiant, n. Incongruity. 
ln"ad-lior / eiU, in'ad-bTr'ent, a. Not adhering; spe¬ 
cifically, in botany, not attached to other organs; free. 
]n"n<I»lie'*Joii, in'ad-hf'zhnn, n .* Tbe state or quality 
of not adhering.— In "ad-lie's I v(e, a. 
iu"nri-iii]K / fct-I)](c, in'ad-mis'i-bl, a. 1 . Of a character 
requiring rejection; not to be considered nr acceded to; 
as, an inadmissible proposal. 2. Not receivable; not 
to be approved, considered, or allowed, us testimony. 

In matters of private right . . . hearsay [evidence] is generally 
inadmissible. 


nourishment.— in"a-nl'tl-af e, a. Suffering because 
of inauition; unable to assimilate proper nourishment. 

— in"n-nl"tI-a'llon, n. 

n"a-ni'tlon, Jn'a-nish'tm, ft. The state of being void 
or empty; specifically, in pathology, exhaustion from 
lack or nourishment, whether by absence of food or dis¬ 
order of the nutritive system. [F., < LL. inanitio(n -), 
< L. inanitus, pp. of inanio, empty, < inanis, empty.] 
n-en'i-ty, in-an'i-ti, ft. [-ties, in.] 1 . The condition 
of being inane or empty. (J) Lack of fulness; inanition. 
(2) Lack of sense or seriousness. 


This woman’s right* agitatioo is hut the natural reactioo from 
frivolity, aimlessness, inanity. 

Gail Hamilton Country Living ch. 4, p. lit. [t. a f. ’62.J 
2. A frivolous or silly thing; a vanity; as, the inanities 
of a ballroom. [< F. inanite, < L. inanita{t-)s, < in¬ 
anis, empty.] 


Gheenleaf Evidence vol. I, pt. ii, ch. 7, p. 187. [l. b. a co. ’57.] 

— i i»"ad-mis"*i-bil'l-ty, n.— In"nri-ml.'s'si- 
l>ly, adv. 

In-ad"ii-iia'la,in-ad'yu-ne'taor-n ng , ta, n.pl. Echin. 

A division of paUeocrinoids with arms free above first 

radial8 and 5 mterradiais loceted ventrally. [< in- 2 -f- _,_ 

L. adunatus, pp. of aduno, unite, < ad, to,-f units, one.] In-an't l»er-nte, in-an’thgr-et or -£t, a. Sot. Without 

— iil-ad'li-naffe, a. an nnther, ns a sterile or abortive stamen. 

I n"ad-vcrt'enee, Mn'ad-vgrt'gns, -gn-si, ft. [-en-ces, in an'tln. [L.] within or between anta*: noting a form of 
In"ad-vert'en-cy, f -en-cies, pt.] 1. The quality of temple In which the side walls 

being inadvertent; want of care or circumspection. ?!Tr, Q ^ 0 Ji tinne<1 ii th . e ® 

ti f . , , , ,, „ transverse walls, their ends 

It is extremely hard, that the whole corps should suffer re- being In line witll the columns 
proaches for the inadvertence and misconduct of a few. n f farade . V ti 

Washington ic Sparks’s Writings of Washington, Ajnr. u, s n J» v ' in aivn thi n 

«« m vol U, Pt.P. 149. In. c. * CO. •&.] ll"VV ] Aco’ndUloP free from n 

2. An effect of inattention; oversight; mistake; as, his apathy; sensibility. ^ 

error was a mere inadvertence. In"n-nt*r'tons, In’a-pgr'tus, Plan of Temple in Antih with 

It was n fatal inadvertency, that . . . these canons ... were Vtf S ^^ ,n vte„Tte inpie ° f 

oever gpp/i jjy the 1 tbon^n Rt-cordJ to Its Artemis sit K. Ion sis. 

Clarendon Hist. Rebellion vol. i, bk. ii, p. 148. [u. p. ’49.] l ? # be S0; said of a corolla. a, a. ant^; c, cella. or naos: p. 



in-a€l"ver-tlsie'iiici»tt. 

in"ad-vorl'oi»t, in’ad-vgrt'gnt, a. 1. Done without 
consideration or intention; not proceeding from design; 
unintentional; accidental; as, nn inadvertent act; an in¬ 
advertent admission. 2. Habitually lacking heedful 
ness; negligent; careless.- ~ 

“ . vi'i 


i ll"ai*-|icah'a-bl(e, in'ap- pronmos; o', oputhodomoe.* 
plz'u-bl, a. Incapable of being quieted or appeased; on- 
satisfinble. 

The lodiaaa were silent and iodnstrioo*, the appetite of the ab¬ 
original Americac for venison being seemingly inappeasable. 

Cooi’F.a Pathfinder ch. 2, p. 19. [g. y. p. ’53.] 


. — In"ati-vcrt'4*ni-I adv. in"ai»-pel"la-l>il'l-ty, in'^p-pera-bil'i-ti, n. The 

ln"nd - vi' 'jca - blc, in"ad-vai'za-bl, a. Unadvisable. state of being beyond or incapable of ai)peal; an abso- 
— In"ad-vI"sa-l»Il'I-ly, ft. ' ’ * ** ' 

In-4c"«ml-lnt'cr-al, a. Same as inequilateral. 

In-a > "qiil-pjil / i»i, in-r(or -@']cwi-pu]'poi or -pT, n. pi. 

Entom. A section of caddis-Ilies wilh maxillary palpi un¬ 
like in the two sexes, those of the malebeing3*or4*joiuted. 


[< in - 2 L. requus, equal, -j- palpi.] 

— I n-a >/ qiii-]>ali>, iii*a.*"qiil-pal / ]>ous, a. 
in-nid'n-blfe, in-ed o-hl, (/. [Rare.] Cnaldable. 
in-aj'aspalm", in-aj'a-pam', n. A lofty palm (Maii- 
mihana regia) of the upper Amazon and Orinoco. It is 
remarkable for Its large woody 8pr‘ - - * ■ 


lute and unchangeable result; a finality. 

— in"np-i>eJ'In-bi(e, a. 
n-a|>"pen-<M<*"ii-fii'la, in-ap'pen-dic*yu-le r tQ or 
-la'tci, n.pl. Conch. A section nf uivalves with exter¬ 
nal ^ills destitute of posterior appendages: iucluding 
Ostretdse , Arcidse. and Lncirddpp. [< in- 2 L. apptn- 
dicuta , dim. of apjtendix; see appendix.] 

— in-ap"peii-4lle'n-]ate, a. I. Not; having ap¬ 
pendages, as the anthers in certain heath worts. 2. Of 
or pertaining to the Inappendiculata. 


comes hard and rigid and Is used by the Indians for manv lack * ^ craving or desire ^Compare appftence Iii- 
domcstic purposes, as a cradle, a basket, or a water-vessel. iaci * °r « ra ' in £ « aesire. compare api f.tence. in- 
''*.*•* * ap'pe-f en-eyj. 

Not transferable; i p'pe-l I*hj(f, in-ap'e-ti-Wi Not such as to ex- 


Call cd also )agua*palm 

ln-a'IIen-a-bl(e, in-^'lien-a-bl, 


cite craving or desire. Compare appetence; appetible. 
n-ap'pll-ea-bl(e, in-ap'li-ca-bl, a. Not applicable 
or capable of being applied; not suited or suitable to the 
purpose; as, force is inapplicable in this case. 

Command only in those cases io which other menus nre inappli¬ 
cable, or have failed. Mpenceh Education ch. 3, p. 210. tA. ’89.] 
— In*a|>"i>ll-ea-l>ll'l-ty. n. In-ap'pll-ea- 
b1(e-lit*in-a|»'|iH-ea-bly, adv. 

That can not be *in-ap'li-ke'shun, ft. 'Want of ap- 
altered; unalterable. 2 •*~Art. t T naffected by the action . P^ Cflt j on t lack of assiduity; indolence; negligence, 
of light or air: applied to painted porcelain, faience, or * n * a J| ln ' a P °* Zltl ? >ot a PP°^ lte or 

enamel the colors of which have been fired, or to photo- neu U unsuitable, as in purport, tenor, or churacter. 
graphic proofs that do not fade. , — In-ap'po-^il e-l , adv. 

8 _1ii.nuqer.fl.hHd.lv » — In-uidcr.-i.bl c 1,1 a l>-pre^'cl-a-bl(e, rn'gp pri'shi-a-bl, a. Not appre- 
neHS « — In-'U'ler-H-blV adv ' ciablc; too small or insignificant to be perceived, taken 


that can not be rightfully, properly, or legally sold, con¬ 
veyed, or taken away, ii n-a'IIcn-a*bl(cj. 

Wt hold these truths to be self-evident, thnt all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain un¬ 
alienable rights. Declaration of Indeitendence. 

— iu-a"lien-a-bii'l -1 y, ln-a'llrn-a-bi(e- 
ness, ft.—In-a'lleii-a-bly, adv. So as to forbid 
alienation; as, inalienably bequeathed. 
in-al'lei*-a-bi(e, in-ol't^r-a-Dl, a. 1 


into account, or estimated; hence, of no force or vaiae; 
as, his witticisms were inappreciable; the tveight of 
ether is inappreciable. [< LL. inappretiabilis, < L. tft-, 
not, -}- ad, to, -f- pretimm price.] 

— ln"ai»-j»re'cl-a-bly, adv. Without sensible 
effect or uotice; as, an inappreciably small increase. 
— in"ap-i»re"rI-a'IIon, ft.— Iii"ap-|>re'cl-a- 
tiv(e, a. Not appreciative; lacking in appreciation. 
i-ap"i>re-lien'*i-bl(e, in-ap'rg-ncn'si-bl, a. Not to 
be apprehended or understood; as, eternity is tnap]/re- 
ItenAlke to mankind. [< LL. inapprehensibilis, < L. 
tft-, not, -j- LL. apprehensibilis, apprehensible, < L. 
apprehendo; see apprehend.] — In-sii»"i>re-lien'- 
Mon, ft. Lack of apprehension.— Iii-ai>"i>re-J»on'- 
* * ’ t dor^‘ J J 


i-nnin', 1-nGm’, n. [Hind.] A grant nr assignment, as of 
land or the rent thereof, for religious purposes or for public 
works or service; a special grace or privilege. 

— I • ii n in'll a r, n. The holder of sn Inain or grant. 
tn-ain'(*lt, r. To enamel.— i n-ani'el-lert. n. 
in-n'mi-a-blet, a. Unamlablc. 

— Iii-H"im-a-bil'i-ty+» in-u'nii-B-ble-nesst, ft. 
ii^'n-nris^si-blus In'a-inls'l-hl, a. [Arehaie.] Not to be 

lost, or not capable of being lost. .. . v . . i 

With man ... it is a monad cognizant of itaelf in inamissible J •****!> prc-Ilei Usi-bl^, in-ap rg-hctl 81-1 
identity with iteelf. Ebraro Christian Apologetics tr. by Stuart bn rmnrehended or understood: as. eternit 
and Macpherson, vol. i, § 123, p. 287. [T. A T. C. a6.] 

[< LL. inamissibilis, < in-, not. 4- a miss? bills; see 
amissible.] — in"a-inI»"M-bII / I-ly, lii"a-in!«'- 
M-bI(e-ne*K, ft. 

in-a"mo-rn'ia, In-G'mo-rG’tQ (xm), «, A woman with 
whom one Is enamored; sweetheart. [ < It. innamorata , f . 
of innamorato; see inamorato.] 

in-nm'o-rnte+, a. Enamored.— in-niii'o-rnte-Iyt, adv. _ . 

lii-i)"in»-rn'to, In-G'mo-rG'tO, ft. A man who is en- Iii"ai>.j> r «'iirl-iiIc “in': 

amored; lover. —- 

Tibullus is allowed to be the prince of ail poetical inamoratos. 

Cowper Works, Letter, Jan. s, 1782 p. 119. [p. s. A co. ’56.] 

[< It. innamoi'oto, < LL. inamoratus , pp. of inamoro, 
cause to love, < L. in, in, 4- amo, love.] 
ln-am'oiir, in-am'tjr, vt. To enamor. 
in"n-innv'ii-bl(«*, in'a-mflv'o-bl, a. Not removable, 
ln-aiip', i»-en', a. 1. Wauling in intellect or under¬ 
standing; senseless; slllv. 2. Having no point, sub¬ 
stance, or contents: pointless; purposeless; empty; void; 
suld specifically, in butuny, of an nnther producing no 
pollen. [< L. inanis, empty, < t«-, not, -f- -anis, or un¬ 
known origin.] — In-ane'Jj , adv. 


«Iv(e, a. Not apprehensive; withont tfoubt or dread 
regardless; as, inopprehensive of w rong. 
n"ai*-i»r«ael»'a-bi(e, in'gp-proch'a-bl, a. Unap- 
pronchable.—in"ai>-i»roacli'a-biy, adv. 
ii"ai>-j>ro / prI-iilc, in’ap-prG'pri-et or -gt, a. Not 
appropriate; nnsuiteti to the time, place, or occasion; 
nnDccoming; improper; sometimes with io or for; as, 
inappropnate to the season. 

The eye is not more inappropriate to sound, than the mere un¬ 
derstanding to the modes and laws of spiritual existence. 
Coleridge H'orA-a, Lay Sermon in vol. i, app. B, p. 459. [H. ’58.] 
Synonyms: see alien; amirs; incongruous. 

— 1 n"ap-i>ro'|»ri-alt*-ly, adr.— In"ni»-|>ro'- 
pri-Hle-iicss, ft. 

n-apl', in-apt', a. 1. Not apt or ready in action; awk¬ 
ward or slow; unhandy; as, an inapt mechanic. 

The inaptest eye falls upon the natural laodscape with delight. 
R. L. Collier Every-Day Subjects ch. 6, p. 127. [a. u. a. 42.] 

Bofu, firm, «sk; at, fare, accord; element, $*r = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, | = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bum; aisle; 








inaptitude 


907 


incarcerate 


ceremony of inaugurating, or the state of being inaugu- in"ca*le8'gnt, 

rated; especially, the ceremony of investing persona with creasing in heat, 
public office. And theu ascend c 

Synonyms: aec accession; beginning. 

— Inuugurntinu dny, the designated time for the in¬ 
auguration of a President of the United States: the 4th day 
of Mareh in every year following a year whose number ia 


Growing warm; in- 
on incalescevt adjectives to the popular idea of 


2. Not suitable or fit for a specific purpose or nse; in¬ 
appropriate; bs, remarks inapt for the occasion. 

— In-npt'Iy, adv.— iii-apt'nes*, n. 

i n-apt'i-t ude, in-apt'i-tiud, n. Lack o{ aptitude; the “ Synonyms: aec accession; beginning. thesublime. 

condition of being inapt. — Innugiirntinii dny, the designated time for the in- Geo. Meredith Sea Hchamp’a Career ch. 14, p. 112. [r.brob. ’88.] 

Inaptitude and ineptitude have been usefully despecificated; and [< L. i)lCOlescen(t-)8, ppr. of incalesCO, grow Warm, < in, 

only the latter oow import* * folly.* The former must be regarded 9? li in every year following a jear whose number 16 in, 4- calesco * see CALESCENCE 1 
a* it domestic coinage, based on optitade. , dlviathle by four, Including every year following a leap-year. IJi „ i *Zr « C ?;J . 

Fitzedwabo Hall Modem Englishch. 8, p.305. [a. *73.] i n-aii'gii-ra-to-ry, m-e'gm-ra-to-ri, a . Suited to or . . V 1 + ea - e * The state of growing warm; 

In-n'qu n te, in-£‘cwct or -cwgt, a. [Rare.] Embodied . relating to inauguration. .“jSjJiip/rf?' Ce w* Cy ^ ; 

in or made into water. f< L. inaqitatus , pp. of inaquo, in-nu'rntet» v. To cover with gold-leaf; gild. 11 ’. ^ ca-lic yn-Je ta or -u-lg'ta, n. pi. 

turn to water, < in, into, -+- aqua, water.] i n-n.ii 'rate, in-S'ret or -r§t, a. 1. Having a golden lus- centn. A primary division of echinodenns, in which 

— ln"n-qun'tion t n. iRare.j ter. 21. Covered with or as with gold; gilded. T<L. no regular system of plates is developed, including the 

l'n nr, l'nor\ ». [lr.J A sleeved frock worn ]n early times inauratus, pp. of inauro, cover with gold, < in , on, 4- bolothunans. [< in- 8 + L. caliculm , dim. of calix, 

in Ireland as an outer garment. aurum mild 1 cup.] — lu"f n-llc'n-lntc a. 

Jn-ar^-blie, in-aUa-bl, a. Not fit for tillage; not ara- i n '' n u-ra'ti«n+, n. Gilding or overlaying with gold. In-cam"e-ra / tioi», in-cam^re'shun, n. R. C. Ch. 

ble: said or poor lana. In ";iu*-]>I'eioiis, in*§s-pish'us, a. Being or furnish- The act or proceeding of making over to a government a 

iii-arcli , in-drch , it. To graft by attaching a branch ing nn unfavorable omen; boding ill; Ill-omened; nn- fnnd or property for revenue; especially, an annexation 

withont severing it from the parent stock -—*■- ------ • • • - • • ’ • *— - 1 - 1 —*-- ■■ ■ ■ - 

until it hns become united with the new 
stock; graft by approach, 
in-nrm', Jo-drm\r(. IRare.] To encircle or 
surround with or as with the arma; embrace. 

In^nr-tlc^u-ln'tn, in'Qr-tic'yu-lfi'ta or 
-lota , n. pl. J , Helminth. A aeetion of cy- 
cloatomatoua polyzoana with the zoarinm 
unjointed. 2. Conch. The Lyopomata . 

INeut. pl. of LL. inarticulatus ; see inartic¬ 
ulate.] 

iii"ar-tle'u-lnte, in*Qr-tic'yu-let or-Igt, 
a. 1. Not produced in distinct intelligible 
syllables by the organs of sp 

tinctly uttered; not articulate, . , -, . ^— 

terings of an Idiot. Ity in something; inherent existence; the interior state 

Slowly she rose, her bordeoed heart found voice . °r Condition. . , . , 

In sob* and mnrmur* inarticulate. I iv bent", in'benf, a. Bent or inclined inwaid. 

Morris Earthly Paradise, King Acrisius st. 34. I n-MmU ln-boind', vt. To bind or hem in. 

2. Hence, incapable of articulate speech; speechless; also, in'hlown''t r «. Blown In or inward. . 

withont distinctness of form or parts. ’ ^.BOrd , o. 1. Aaut. Inside the hull or 



fortunate; as, an inauspicious occasion; inauspicious in-. to the papal exchequer. [< in- 1 -f L. camera , chamber.] 
tlnencc. lii-cnmp't, iii-cnmp'inentt. Same as encamp, etc. 

Roo*-a». on the contrary in the ina«sptcio«s apirit of his age 1 0T , r , eIatin ? to the lDC86 of 

and hirtb-p^ace, had slipped the cahle of his faith. „ Tfru. 1 ll-ea'rl-alt; I U-ea'rl-ail^. 

Coleridge JForfrs, Friend in vol. u, p. 125. [h. *68.] ln"can-descc', in'ean-des', v . [-desced'; -des'cing.] 
l«i-anm'pl-eate+.— 1 n"nns-i)l clon^-ly, adv.— J J-. To cause to glow or grow luminous with heat 
iii^uns-preioiis-ness,n. *• To be or hecome incandescent. [< L. incam 

) n-bn rge't, vt. To cause.to go into a barge; embark, desco ,’ see incandescent.] 

In-barn', in-Wlm', vt. To seenre by putting in a bara. caii-des'eence, In'can-des'ens, n. The state of 
In-bns'sftt, n. Embaaaade. being incandescent. Ii^can-cles'cen-cyl. 

'---r j ™ v»"* ln-benm'iiigt, n. A shining or beaming in; radiance. Synonyma: aee light. 

distinct intelligible iaareuing. in'benr"i ng, in*b5r*ing, a. [Seot.] Meddlesome; obtrusive. lii"ean-de«'cei»l, in'ean-des'ent, a. Made Inminons 

« of speech; coufusedly or indis-in-ben t't, rf. To beat in. by best; w hite or glowing with heat. _ 

iculate; as, the inarticulate mnt- hi ln ^. j:x\^nce as of apart or qunl- jiany persons have rashly concluded that 

the earth ie essentially an incandescent 
liquid mass, covered with a CQmparatively 
thin shell of 30 miles. Le Conte Geology 
pt. i, ch. 4, p. 121. [a.] 

[< L. incandescen(t-)s, ppr. of in- 
candesco , < i«, in, + candesco , 
grow hot, < candeOi glow.] 

— incandescent lump, an elee- 
trle lamp with an Ineandesceot fila¬ 
ment. Sec electric LIGUT, under 


bulwarks, as distinguished from outboard: used also ad¬ 
verbially; as, an inboard cargo; inboard works. 2. 
Meek. Toward the inside; inward; as, an intoard stroke 
of the piston. 


parts. 

Earth : The inarticulate people of the dead. 

Shelley Prometheus Unbound act 1. 

3. Not jointed or fitted together; broken apart; specif- 

Ically, not articulated, or segmented, as a worm; not _ , . electric. 

hinged; of or pertainiug to the Inarticulata. V ln k 01 )? * a : A ltg le ^gth across the |n"ea-ncs'eent, in'ea-nes'ent a 

Of mound, no.,,„J . t^inartiaf “' d ° f “ bnCk 0r ° f a lon S sWne: M. Preeentins a^ny oXIS ap- 

,at' «o» rolic. G. w. Cckt.8 Uouniji in Syria *. pearauce; caacecent. '[< L. Inca- 

[< LL. inarticulatus, < L. in-, not, + articidalus; see |unborn", in'oem’*, a. I. Implanted by nature; Innate, ^€scen(t-)s, ppr. of incanesco , grow 

articulate.] •* t. A j- < tn t canesco , become 

Synonyms: see nc»a. Thom French gray, < canus, white.] 

—Ii."Hr-lie'll-latc-lr. adn.-U\"nr. Ilc'n- 2+ _ Native hk. x, ch.2 , P .8Si. la.an. 89.] ,„. e i, 110UB> ’i n .u 6 - n J D8j Cane8 . 

Ialp*iie8s, n. Svnonvma* aee i"viterhnt cent; hoary; whiter than mcanes- 

n"Hr-llt'ii-la"le<l, a. Not articulated or jointed; ill .i»o\ V ', in-bO / , vi. Arch. To arch over. cent * [< L. Iwcamw, < i«, In,-feo- 

inarticulate.—• In"«r-ilc''n-la'tlon, n. ln-brend't, r t. To impanate. m/s, gray.] 

n Rr-ile'u-ln uior'tiN, IL.] At thcjiolnt qf death._ in'hrenk", in'brf'k', n. [Rare.] An onslaught, invasion. It* cnn-la'tloii, in'ean-te'shun, n. 

or marked change. The sit ing or singing of magical 

Land van report^ ahead. . . . It was the first inbreak upon odt Wrtl ^ a 
desolate circle of ice and water that we had experienced in ninety- 
nine days. Kane Grinnell Expedition ch. 41, p. 378. [c. A P. ’57.] 

ln / break"lntj, in'brek’ing. I. a. Breaking in. II. 

n. The act of Disking an incursion or inroad. 

In-b real lie', in-hrfdh', vt. To infuse by breathing or 
by Inspiration; also, to draw In, ns breath. 


In-ar"tl-ti'cial, in-flr’ti-fish'cd, a. i. Without refer¬ 
ence to the principles of art; especially, constructed w ith¬ 
out mle, plan, or skill; as, an inartificial argument. 

The*e primitive cocietie* were constituted in the most simple and 
inartificial manner. 

H. H. MIL*AN Hist. Jetcs vol, l, hk. i. p. 85. [n. A H. ’84.] 
2. Not assumed or feigned; unaffected; artless; as, the 
inartijiciat wavs of n child.—In-ar"ll-ll'elal-ly, 
adv. — I n-ar // tl*ll'clal-iieMM, n. 
ii»"ar-tIw'tle, In’flr-tis'tic, n. 1. Having no ability in 
or appreciation of art. 2. Not done or arranged artistic¬ 
ally; as, an inartistic room. in"nr-tls'tlc-fil$. 

— In"a r-flfc'tlc-al-ly, adv. 
lii"asi-iinieli', in'az-mocm, adv. 1. Considering the 
fact; seeing; since: with as; as, inasmuch as I saw* it. 

Inasmuch as ye did it Dot to one of the le&st of these, ye did it 
not to me. Matt, xxv, 45. 

2. In like degree; in so far: w ith as. 

Ood is ooly God ino*murh as he is the Moral Governor of & 
Moral World. Hamilton Metaphysics led. ij, p. 23. [o. A L. *59.] 
[Merely the words in as much run together.] 

Synonyma: see because. 

In"aw-*1 in"l-)a'tl«>ii, etc. See in- 8 . 


words for enchantment or exorcism, 
also, the magical formula or cere¬ 
mony so employed. [< LL. incanta - 
tio{n : \ < L. incanto ; see enchant.] 
— ln'co»i«tn"lDr, n. One who 
practises incantation. — i n-en n'tn 
tp-py, «.--iu-CHiit'ing+, 



An Incandescent 
Electric Lamp. 

Turaing the key 
presses down the L«* 


shaped spring, nnd 

Chanting _ T * completes the connec- 

An Inspiration which consists in the soul’s mastery of Its own In e _ tioQ with the wires 

medium of life, its inbreathing of it* owa native air, the spiritual * , J «*11 IOI1, in-CBU t§tl, I O form ahove; the current 
presence and love of God. Bascom Setc Theol, p. 15. [g. P. P. *91.] into nr incorporate With a Canton. then heats the filar 
In'brcd", In'hred”, a. 1. Bred within; developed from iri-ke’pa-hil y i- in the bulh, aDd 

and In the nsture: innate; as, Inbred politeness or re- I 1 ’ n ’ state or quality of being p g ’ 

finement. 2. Bred in*and-in. incapable physically, mentally, or legally; whnt of power 

Synonyma: see inherent. or capacity; inability; disability. 

In-breed', in-brld', vt. [in-bbed / ; in-breed'ing.] 1 ... Synonymasec inability. 

To developor produce within. 2. To breed or to follow in-ke po-bl, a. 1. Witliont fitness for a 

a, course of breeding, from nearly relDted animals, as those PJi A2P T ^ adequate power; In- 

of the same parentage or pedigree; breed in-and-in. 

The peculiarities of single ancestors were inherited hy their de¬ 
scendants aDd became stronger hy in*breeding. 

E. B. Tylor Anthropology ch. 1, p. 8. [a. ’81.] 

In'biirn"lti 2 ;, in'bum'ing, a. 


___ ... ___ Burningoractingpow- 

In"at-Ien'lIon, in'at-ten'shun, «. 1. Lack of atten- erfully within; as, inburmng anger.— lii'btirill", a. 

tion; neglect or failure to concentrate the mind upon or Burnt in; strongly and ineradicablv impressed, 
give heed to something, as an object presented for con- ln'lmrat", in'bOrst', n. IRare.] A bursting from without 
sideration; heedlessness. inw'ard, or that which bursts In; aa, an inburst of water. 

There is no surer sign in the world of a little weak mind than ^ ii'by", in'hai ', adv. Toward the inside; especially, 
inattention. Chesterfield Utters vili, p. 104. [l. ’81.] toward the interior of a mine, and away from the shaft 

2. A neglect of courtesy; a failure to he attentive. ? r opening; in Scotch use, toward the fireplace: opposed 

Iii"b l-teii'tIv(e, in'ftt-ten'tiv, o. Not concentrating, 
the mind or giving due heed; notaf 
gent In courtesy; needless; careless. 


to mttby. 


Synonyma: absent, absent-mlnde 
inconsiderate, listless, neglectful, negi.j 
miss, real leas, unmindful, unobservant. 

— Antonyms: attentive, careful, eonalderate, heedful, lis¬ 
tening, aoticing, noting, observing, regardful, atudious, 
thoughtful, watchful. 

—Tii"«I-f en'l I v(«»-ly, «#i\— 1 u"at-ten'f Iv(c- 
nt’ss. n. 

I n-a it'd l-bbe, ln-9'di-bl, a. That can not be heard or 
is very difficult to hear; not audible; as, an Inaudible vi- 
hratlon. [ < LL. inanditAlis, < L. in-, not, -f -audio, hear.] 

— Iii-aii"ill-bll / l-f y, n.~In-ftu'<ll-bl(e-iiesi!«i, 
n. — I «i-nii'<tl-bly, adv. 

Iii-Bu'KH-rsiI, ln-5'gin-ral, a. Pertaining to or associ¬ 
ated with an inauguration; as, inaugural ceremonies: an 
inaugural address. [F., < inaugurer, inaugurate, < L. 
inauguro; see inaugurate.] 

Iii-aii'^ii-rnl. n. Ail address hy a person on his in¬ 
duction into office. 

In-Nii'gii-ratr, ln-S'giu-ret, rt. [-ha'ted; -ra'ting.1 
1. To induct Into a place of trnst with solemnity and 
suitable ceremonies; invest with an office in a formal 
manner; as, to inaugurate the President of the United 
States: a word borrowed from the ceremonial used by 
the Homans when a person was received Into the college 
of augurs. 2. To set in operation, motion, or progress: 
begin or Initiate with some measure of formality and 
dignity; hence, to originate db a mntter of great public 
Import; as, to f ' AM " m *’ 

completion or .... . 

ity; open or unveil formally for public use; ns, to in¬ 
augurate a ship-canal. [< L. inauguratus, pp. of in¬ 
auguro, < in. In, -f augur, diviner.] Iii-uu'gttrf. 

— I ii-Hii'srii-rit"for, v. 

Synonyms: ace begin; install. 

In-nu'gu-riileL a. Inaugurated. 

I ln*6*giu-re'sbun, n. The act or 



competent; inefficient; as, he is thoroughly incapable. 
2. Lacking cupncity to receive and hold mentally; as, an 
Idiot Is incapable of learning. 3. Prevented from and 
guarded against doing or committing, as by moral char¬ 
acter, disposition, or inclination; as, he is incapable of 
deceit or crime. 4. Not in a state to receive; not sus¬ 
ceptible; not admitting; as, the ship is incapable of re¬ 
pair; a mao Incapable of culture. 5. Law. Not having 
the legal qualifications; disqualified or unqualified. 6. 
Mit. Disqualified for serving one’s country: a term of 
disgrace. 

Tills word is often used io elliptical expressions; as, inca¬ 
pable of (managing) reasonable affairs; incapable of (un¬ 
derstanding) her own distress. 

ot; and gee capable.] 
incapable physically, 


ice, to originate db a mntter or great public , / l \ 2V , V ‘vir* . 

lo Inaugurate a reform. ,‘l. Tn celebrate the :n , 1 1?*' i^°twL D j ge C , , M ‘ C 

or setting np of, with solemnily and fornMl- 


The Inca was a war-chief, elected hy 
the council to carry out its decision. 

D. G. Bhlvton Am. Pace, S. Am. 

Tribes pt.l,ch.2,p.211. In. o. C. H.’9I.] 

The grievance* . . . gave rise to the insur- 
rectioo of 1780-81, led by the Inca Tupac 
A mart), who Bp read fire and swortl against 
everything Spanish from Cuxco to Jujuy. . . . 

The insurrection was finally put down in 1782, 
and with it ended the last power of the Incas. 

Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. iv, p. 17. 

2. [I-} One of the race formerly dom¬ 
inant in Peru, who claimed descent 
from ilanco Capac, or one of any of the 
tribes which now represent that race. 

3. [J-] The alleged secret language of 
the Incas. 4. One of various birds. (1) 

A tern (fnca mystacalis ), blackish with 
white curly plumes on each side of the 
head. (2) A scale-dove (Scardafetta 
inca) of Mexico and Gustemnln with buff-colored belly 
and lower tail-covcrt*. (3) An Australian cockatoo {Ca- 
catua leadbeateri). [Sp., < Peru, inca.] 

—-iii'cnsboiM?", n. Aunt. A supplementary hone found 
in many Peruvian skulls between the occipital and the 
parietal bonej an Interparietal hone. 

case'incnf, n 


pa-bly, adv. 
pfi'shue, a. i. Lacking in. 
room, content, or compass; not large or spacious; nar¬ 
row; contracted; as, an incapacious soul. 2t. Incapa¬ 
ble. [< LL. Incapax, < L. in-, not; and see cauacious.] 
— iii"cn-pa'c*loiiK-iicKK, n. 

In"en-]>ae'I-tnfc, ln’ca-pas'i-tet, vt. [-ta’ted; -ta’- 
ting.] 1. To deprive of power, capacity, competency, 
or qualification; cause to he incapable; render unfit. 
2. To deprive of legal or political capacity; disqualify. 

Imprisonment for felony or any serious crime incapacitates a 
man from serving his country. Barino-GOULD Germany, Past 
and Present ch. 8, p. 204. [d. m. & eo.] 

— In"< n*|iHc"I-la'fIon, «. Theactof Incapaci¬ 
tating, or the state of Iwing incapacitated. 
ln"ca-l>ae'l-ty, hrca-pas'i-tl, n. [-ties, pl.] 1. Lack 
of capacity,mental or physical; especially, w ant of power 
to apprehend, understand, and manage; incapability. 

Again there is in the old mnn not only an unwillingness or inability 
to receive, but an incapacity to hold or retain new impressions. 

Maudsley Pesjxms. in Mental Disease ch. 8, p. 200. [a. *76.] 
2. Law. Want of competency or qualification; as, in¬ 
capacity for making a will; incapacity to contract. 

IncarMcities are of two kinds: . . . natural incapacities, os ab¬ 
solute duress, insanity, or imbecility; and those which may he called 
artificial, because arising hy force of local laws. Uarsonr Con¬ 
tracts vol. ii, pt. H, hk. iii, ch. 2, § 3, p. 722. [L. R. & CO. ’78.] 
i Th.it rn n Synonyms : aee idiocy; inability. 

not bo calculated or estimated: cspicially, 1 tio‘great or * C t5v™”S* 

numcroiie for estimation: beyond reckoning; m, incat- i..') 1 q'o cnraoHidatc LT .-cn n 
cutaUe harm. 2. [Karc.j That can not he forecast. |,,.™^cL.al^h.“Wr lt, “ "a-totj ?««.] 
Providence ha* a wiId. rorigh , incalculable to ,t B end T o shut up iu nr as in a prison; imprison; confine. [< 

Emerson CWucfo/ Life, Fate p 13. £fi. m a co .88.] IiL i ncar ceratm, pn. of incarcero, < L. in, in, + cam 

— Iii-chUVii-Ih-MUM v, n. In-ral' on - la - C e?\ jail.] In-enr'< er+. ^ 

l>I(e-neht*t.^l'cn-ln-i»Jy, adv. Synonyma: aec imprison. 


An Inca. 


uu = out; oil; lu = f€Md, Jft = futwrc; c = k; churcli; dh = the; go, sing, Ink; so; tliin; zli = a^ure; F. bon, diine. <,from ; +, obsolete; *, variant. 










incarceration 


90S 


incident 


-lii-enr / cer*Hte ) fl. Imprisoned; incarcerated. 2. Oue who or that which excites or inflames; a person Shaking off hi* incertitude, ... he walked rapidly to the bou»e. 
ln-cnr / eor*n"tor, n. One who incarcerates. who excites to sedition or inflames evil passions. In- Dickens Martin chuzzlewit ch. 10, p. 187. [e. a l. ’86.] 

ln-car , "ocr-n'tloii, in-cflr*s£r-e'shun, n. 1. The net ceii'torf. 2. Obscurity; dimness. [F., < LL. incertitudo, < L. 

of incarcerating, or the state of being incarcerated; im- in-ron'ili-onst, a. Same as tncendiary, 3.— in-cru'di- incertus, uncertain, < in-, not, + cert us; see certain J 
prieonment. 2. Surg. Strangulation, as in hernia, or a , onst-lyf, culv in-eer'tmii, ln-ner'tum or-cer'tmn, «. Masonry of small, 

constriction about the hernial sac [<r LL incarcera- ln-ecn'Hinir, Mn-sen sent, -senst , a. Her. Having fire Is- rough, or but slightly shaped stones embedded In mortar: 
constriction a i c • _A< ljlj * c tceia j n „ c <. nse <i/ f J suing from the mouth and ears, as a hoar or rubble: usually opusincertum. [L., r 

a panther. [< incense*, r.) incertitude.] 

■ in-ecns*©' 1 , in-sens', vt. [in-censed'; in-cen'sing.] 1. ln-cefc'*n-bl<i*, 

1 To inflame or incite to anger; excite or arouse angry pas¬ 
sions in; exasperate; provoke. 2t. To enkinme; fire. 

[< L. incensus , pp. of incendo ,, set on Are, < in, on, + In-c c*'*ant, in-ees'ant, a. Continued or repeated con- 
candeo, glow.] In-»i*u*e'+. * s M “ — 1 * s -^ 1 . . 


tio(n-), < incarcero ; see incarcerate.] 
lu-ear'dl-iinte. in-edr'di-ndt, rt. [na'ted; -na‘ 
ting.] To attach as a cardinal part, as a priest to a 
church. [< LL. incardinatus , pp. of incardino , < L. 
in, in, -h cardo, binge.] 
lii-cnr'«li-nnle+, a. Incarnate: a corruption, 
iu-enrn't, v. 1, t. To cover or Invest with flesh. 11. i. 
To become covered with flesh. 

in-ear'na-dlti(e,in-cdr'na-dm,t'L [-dined; -dik ing.] 
To dye red or llesh-color. 

From -which the blood of wretches peat Inside 
Seems oozing- forth to incarnadine the air. 

E. B. Brow.nino Aurora Leigh hk. ill, 1. 175. 
[< F. incamadin, < incarnate flesh-colored, < LL. in- 
carnotus; see incaunate. v.] lu-car'iiar-dlnot. 
lii-cnr'na-dl n(e, a. 
color. 

ln-car'nniit, in-cdr'iiont,«. Surg . Promoting gran¬ 
ulation in a wound. 

ln-CAr'iiatc, in-edrinet, [-na'ted; -na'tino.] 1 . t. 
To embody in flesh; cause to assume living bodily form. 

The belief of the Egyptiaos that the God* actnally fnraroafed 
themselves in various animals Is best illustrated in the worship of 
the bull Apis. Myers Anc. Hist. pt. i, § 2, ch. 2, p. 38. [o. a co.] 


in-ses'a-b], a. 


, neut. of incertus; see 
L’nceasing; continual. 


pas- [OF., < L. incessabilis, < in-, not. -f- cesso, cease.] 
fire. — ln-«*e*'*a-bly, adv. Unceasiugly. 
n, + I n-ce»'*a ii I, in-ees'ant, a. Continued, or repeat* 


Synonyms: anger, chafe, enrage, exasperate, Are, gall, 
goad, heat, Inflame, Irritate, provoke, sting. —Antonyms: 
allay, appease, conciliate, mollify, pacify, placate, soothe. 

Derivatives: —In-cen*ed', jxi. 1. Exatmer- 
ated. 2. Her. Inccnsant.— 1 ii-ceiise'iucnt, n. Vio¬ 
lent rage; exasperation; fury. — lit-cen'sor, n. One 
w ho or that which incenses or inflames. 1 n-ccii'HorJ. 
— 1 n-ccii'sl v(e, rt. Tending to excite or provoke. 

* ' rV 01 . rTV'CKVSPn- TV'CFV9.1Vft 


tinually, without interruption; unceasing; continual. 
[ < LL. incessan(t-)s, < L. in-, not, -|- cessan{t-)s, ppr. of 
cesso, CEASE.] 

Synonyms: see continual. 

— lu-«e*'*nn-cy,«. 1 ii-ces'*aiit-ne n- 

ceN'Haiit-iy, adv. 

It was difficult to imagine what time he [Scott] foood to write 
those Y olun * e » that were incessantly issuing from the press. 

litvixo Crayon Miscellany , Abbotsford p. 265. [a. v. p. ’61.] 
- r. . . locomotion. 


fit « comotinr * 11 ecu*© 2 , in'sens (xin), v. [in'censed; in'cens-ino.] lii-ceH'wlpnt, n. Progressive movement; locomotlc 

Of a carnation, pule red, or flesh t To perfume w ith incense, as during worship; hence, 1,1 cc *t> in scat, n. Sexual intercourse between persons 
a. n Kn;^nii„ \r. a — „*♦—*s— — - ‘i bo nearly related that marriage betw een them would be 

unlawful. [< F. inceste , < L. ineextum, < in-, nol, 4- 


archaicaily, to pay flattering attention to; flatter; as, to 
incense a cliurcn; to incense an officer of state. 

They [the pilgrims] had just come from incensing aod adoring 
the sepulchre. Warner In the Levant ch. 1, p. 29. [h. m. a co.] 
II. i. To burn incense. [< F. encenser , < LL. incenso , 
< i ncensurn; see incense, n.] 

— ln^cen-fca'tion, n. The burning of incense. 


cast us, pure.] 

— Mpii'itiinl incest. 1, In the middle ages, sexual In¬ 
tercourse between two persons allied by simultaneous bap- 
tlsm or confirmation. 2. The holding ot two benefices, 
where the possession of one gives the holder power to be- 
stuw the other also upon himself. 


II. 


i. [Rare.1 Toformflesh. [< LL. incarnatus, pp. Di'ccnsc, n. 1. An aromatic substance that exhales I iwes'i u-on s, in-ses'chu-us or -t]n-ns, a. 1. Guiitv 

1 1 -v » i ✓ x -i nnrfnmp niirirur rnmhtifltinn* « mi rtm-P nf mi mu uvdPfw nf rouf» **^4^*^, - ___*/ 


of incatmor , < L. in, In, -f- cam ( earn -), flesh.] 
In-car'imte 1 , in-cdr'net or -n§t, a. 1. Invested with 
or as with flesh; embodied in flesh. 2. [Scot.] Incar¬ 
nadine. 3. Bot. Flesh-colored. [< LL. incarnatus; 

See INCAnNATE, v .] 

In-cnr / niiti» 2 tt «• Not In the flesh; disembodied, 
lii^cnr-na'lloii, in'cdr-nC'shun, n. i, Theactof be¬ 
coming incarnate, or of assuming a human body and hu¬ 
man nature; specifically, in Christian theology, the as¬ 
sumption of hninan nature by Jesus Christ as the second 
person of the Trinity. 

The doctrine of an incarnation of the Deity ia not to be dislodged 
from the mind of man. Albert Barnes Evidences of Christian - 
tty Iect. viii, p. 298. [H. ’68.] 

2. That which is personified by or embodied in or as in 
human form; personification; embodiment. 

Francis 1., the incarnation ot strong ambitions and weak con¬ 
victions, was sovereign of France at the age of twenty. F. W. 
GdnsauluS Monk and Knight vol. i, proem, p. 10. [McC. A CO. ’91.] 

3. Surg. The process of healing in a wound: granula¬ 
tion. 4t. Flcsn-color. 5+. The carnation pink. [F., 
< LL. inca?'natio(n~), < incarnor; see incaunate, vJ\ 

1 n-ear'iia-tl v(e, in-cflr'na tiv. I. rt. 1. Same as 
incarkant. 2. Embedded in the soft parts: said of a 
bandage. II. n. An incamant medicine. 
iii-enr / Mii»fi-cn / liout, n. Incarnation. 

In-case 7 , lin-kes', en-k^s', vt. To enclose in a case; 
en-case', j hence, to enclose in or surround with any¬ 
thing. 

Let Q» not so encase onraelve* in time that we canoot break the 
crust and begin to throw out shoots for the other life. 

H. W. Beecher i© Life Thoughts p. 41. [p. s. a co. ’58.] 
iii-eaNe'nieiit, m-kes'ment, n. 1. The act of in¬ 
casing, or. the state of being incased. 2. That which in¬ 
cases. cil-caHC'inciitt.— them 


perfume during combustion; a mixture of gums, spices, 
Jtc. (see Ex. xxx, 34-35), to produce a sweet odor when 
burned; an odorous repin used for sacrificial fomigation; 
frankincense; olibanum. 

He made the holy anointing oil, aod the pure incense of eweet 
epices, according to the work of the apothecary. Ex. xxxvii, 29. 
2. The odor or scented fumes of spices and gums burned 
as an act of worship. 3. lienee, any agreeable perfume, 
or soft, pleasing odor: also used figuratively. 

And all the incense In the *ir springs from the speechless sod. 

Which has no other offering or way to worship God. 

C. M. Dickenson Humility I. 6. 

The praise of a fool Is incense to the wisest of us. 

Disraeli Ffvtan Grey hk. vii, ch. 11, p. 45L [l. g. a co.] 
[< F .encens,< LL. incensum, lit. neut. pp. of L. incendo; 
see incense 1 , v.] 

Compounds : — ln / oi‘iise*biirii"er, n. A vessel of 
varying shape In which In¬ 
cense Is burned.— iocednr, 
n. The California white cedar 
{Libocedrus clecurrens),ot the 

f >ine family {Coniferse), grow- 
ng in groves on high moun¬ 
tains to the height of 150 feet 
and a diameter of 7 feet.— 
i. sc up, 7i. 1* A small earthen 
vessel found in prehistoric 
graves. 2, A small, plain in¬ 
cense-burner.—I, stree, n. 

Any one of various balsamifer¬ 
ous trees of the myrrh family 
iliurseracese), especially of 
the genus /cfca,as /. Guianen- 
sls and I. heplaphylla of 
South America, the latter 
called also incen$e»wood. The 
inccnse-trce of India is any Bronze Incense-burner, for 
species of IJomcellia, especially supporting Sticks or In- 
li. thurifera, of the same fsm- cense. (West collection, 
Uy. Brooklyn, from a Buddhist 

n-ooii'Klonjin-sen'ahun, n. temple at Kioto, Japan.) 
The act of firing, or the state of being on fire. [< L. 
incensio(n-\ < incendo; see incense 1 , i?.l 

n. [-Ri-A, 



of incest; as, an incestuous pair. 2. Of the nature of 
incest; as, an incestuous marriage. 

In order to be incest uc-im it [marriage] musl be *och a* is ao by 
the law of nature, and is by the general consent of all Christendom 
deemed to be incestuous. Emory Washburn Am. Lair of Ileal 
Property vol, i, hk. i, ch. 7, £ 3, p. ]99. [E. a. *cO. ’68.) 

[< F. incestueux, < LL. incestuosus, < L. incestus, < 
In-, not, 4- castus, pure.] — iii-ce*'! u-oiiM-ly, adr.~ 
In-ce^'f H-oum-ness, n. 

incli, inch, v. I. t. 1. To mark with lines an inch 
apart. 2. [liare.] To drive by inches or small degrees; 
also, to deaf out by inches. 

II. i. To advance or retire bv inches or small degrees. 

The brother, Ahate Paolo, shrewder mouse. 

Had pricked for comfortahle quarters, inched 
Into the core of Rome, and fattened so. 

Browning King and Book pt. ii, I. 413. 

Inch, rt. Measuring an inch in length, breadth, or thick¬ 
ness; as, an inch bolt; an inch molding; an inch board. 

inch 1 , n. I . An English lineal measure, customary iu 
the United States, the twelfth part of a foot. 

The inch equals 2.54 ccotimetere. It was formerly divi¬ 
ded tnto thirds, called barleycorns. Id mechanical arts the 
Inch Is usually subdivided oil the binary system tnto halves, 
fourths, etc. The Roman division Into lines or twelfths is 
sometimes employed. For the exact sciences and the finest 
work, It is divided Into tenths, hundredths, thousandths, 
snd even ten-thousandths. A square inch Is 6.4516 square 
centimeters; a cubic inch, 16.387 cubic centimeters. 

2. The equivalent measure of any other country that 
has, or formerly had, the duodecimal system derived from 
the Romans. i< AS. ynce, < L. vneia, twelfth part.] 

Phrase*, etc.: —nr Inchon [l^ov. Eng.], very close.— 
by iu dies, or inch by L, by small degrees or steps; grad¬ 
ually.— every I,, entirely; completely: as, he Is every inch 
a man.—inclieH of preshure, the height In laches ot a 


column (l) of water, or (2) of mercury, as a measure of hy¬ 
drostatic pressure.—Inch's pound ", n. The work done fa 
raising a pound one Inch: a unit of work or energy.— i ueh'- 
xvoriii", n. A measuring-w orm or ecometrid "larva. 8*e 
Ulus, under caterpillar.— miners’ i„ see water.inch. 

1 ueli 2 , n. An island: a frequent element in Scottish local 
names; as, Jnchco lm. [< Gael, innis, island.] 

To inch and rock the sea-mews fly. 

SCOTT Lay of the Last Minstrel cs a. 6. si. xxiii. 

See hn- 


cases. eii-cawc'incntT:.— theory of iiicaaement, 
an old theory of reproduction that assumes that the germs 
of succeeding generations are contained either in the ovum 
or la the spermatozoon of the parent. 

I n-eask', in-egsk'. vt. To enclose in or as in a cask or 

casque. . • ■ - —. - 

in'east*, in'cgsr, n. Something thrown in by way of 1,1 cen-so'rl-iim, itTscn-sO'ri-tnn, n. [-ri-a, ;>f.] A 
good measure. censer. See thurirle. [LL.,< incensum; see incense, 

l | i-cn«'l e l-in" |e d, in-c^s'tei-e-tsd, a. Confined oren- « ] Jtn'cen-so-ryt (xm). in-dnifeMn-chnlnMn-cbuiitMu-ehn^e'. 

closed in a castle. Iiwen&t', pp. Incensed. Phil. Soc. cuafe, etc. 

in-ca^telled, in-cas'teld, o. 1. Incastcllnted. 2t. ! 11 * c fn'snr-n-bl(c, ®tc. See in- 2 . ln-cliniii'ber, vi. [Rare.] To lodge In a chamber. 

Farriery. Hoof-bonud. In-ceu tlv,-Iv, Incentive, etc. Phil. Soc. inelied, incht, a. 1. Marked with or divided into 

In-cnt^e-nn'tlon, ln-cat'e-nC’'8hun, 7i. [Rare.] Theaet of ve » in-aen'Uv, a. 1. Encouraging or moving; inches; as, ail inched tape or measure. 2. Measuring or 

binding together by a chain, yoke, or similar device. [< inciting. 2 t. Setting on fire. [< LL. tncentivus , < L. containing inches; as, a three-inc^tf panei 
LL. incatenqtio(n-), < incateno, enchain, < L. in, In, + ea- incentus, pp. of incino, < in - intens. -f- cano , sing.] in-eheHt'+, rt. To put into a chest; incase, en-ehest'f. 
tena, chain.] . —In-ccn'IIvc-ly, adl\ lneh'menl"+, adr. inch bv Inch; piecemeal. 

iii«eau / iel- |, iiM+, «. Incautious.— ln-enn'lel-ons-lyf, in-cen'tlve, n. That which incites or tends to incite in'eho-nni, In'co-ant, a. Beginning; originating. 

- -." to action, serveaasaepnr, motive, or stimulus, or arouses lo'co-^t, rt. [Rare ] To begin. 

to emulation; that which moves the mind or inflames *"'‘ “o-ntc, in'eo-et or-gi, a. Existing in its elements, 
the passions; as, love of gain is an incentive to exertion. ? r ; n .? n ‘p^ipient state; begun or cntere<] upon, but not 

Our annals afford no such OHWif/reto yooth as does his [Gar¬ 
field’s] life, and it will become one of the Republic’s household 
stories. 

Depew Orations and Speeches, Sept . 26 , ’81 p. 177. [cas. co.] 

Synonyms: ace impulse; motive. 
ln*coii 7 irct, vt. To center. 


odtj.— in-cnn'ii*l»mih-ne*N+, ... 
lii'cnu't Ion, ln-c6'shun, n. [Ihire.] In cautiousness. 
Incaution coraee from innocence. 

Robertson (Sermon# fourth series, ser. xxl, p. 784. [H. ’TO.] 
In-caii'tions, in-c©'shus, a. Not cautions or circum¬ 
spect; unwary; heedless. 

Synonyms*: see iMPaunsxT. 

— In-cau'tlous-ly, adv. — In - can't ions - 
ness, n. Want of caution; heedlessness. 


n-ea'vntc, in-ke'vet or -vgt, a. Made hollow. [< In-ccpt', in-sept', v. I. t. [Rare.] To seize. II. i. 
L . jncavatus, pp.^ of incavo, hollow', < in, in, + cavus, To begin; specifically, to become a candidate for the de¬ 


in full existence or operation; ineipieut; elementary; as. 
an inchoate state; an inchoate title. 

Philosophers dispute whether moral ideas . . . which ©ow seem 
iostioctive, did not all stow, were nol once inchoate, embryo, do- 
hious, unformed. Matthew Arnold Literature and Dogma 
ch. 1, p. 31. [O. A CO. >73.] 

[< L. inchoatus, pp. of tnchoo , berfn.] 

— In'clio-atc-iy, adv.— lii"clio-ft'llon,n. The 
act or state of beginning; a rudimentary state, concep¬ 
tion, or thing; inception. 

in"cho-n'tl-o, fn*co-£’shl-fi or -o’tl-5, n. [LL.] In old 
It conrtiAM 't n Bnn v Q )' ’ • rn, _ ehurcb music, the opening tones o?a melody. 

ortlA.'u teo’fgg&r^ * ^iVve; 'Jn 

unMl O Tfl/tKnafn* * pii/fimontamv 


gree or master of arts; originally, to begin teaching under 
the license of a university. [C.] [< L. incept us, pp. of . 
incipio, begin, < in, in, + capio, take.] 1 


ginning; outset; as, the inch>tion of the plan was due to 


hollow.] lii-c»»'va"to<!$. 

ln"ca-Vft'l Ion, in'ca-v§'shun, n. Theactof making 
hollow, or the hollow itself. 

In-cave', rt. Same as kncave. 

In-eav'erii, in-cav'firn, vt. To shut np or place in or aa 
in a cavern; as, deep •incavemed eyes. 
ln-en'vo, In-eQ'vO, 7i. [It.] The hollowed part In nn en¬ 
graved work or Intaglio. 

In-cciic't, v. To march in pride or triumph, 
iii-ee'ding-ly, ln-si'dlog-11, adv. [Rare.] With majestic 

advance. . . .. 

A womaji ... who moved 1© might aod grace before this multi- . Synonyms: see BEOiNNi no. in-cic'u-rn-bKc. In-sle'yu-ra-bl, a. [Rare.] Untamable, 

tode, . . . each . . . movement royally, imperially, incedingly up- * il-ccjr 11V, -ly. Inceptive, etc. Phil. Soc. in-ciilc't, vt. To cut or resolve, as phlegm, 

borne. Charlotte BaoNxk Pri/rtfcch. 23, p. 248, [s. e.± co. ’85.] 1 »-cc i^l ive, m-sep'tiv, a. 1, Noting tbe beginning; I n't* 1-0 enoc, in'si-dgns, n. 1. A falling, or the direc- 
ln-ceml't, vt. To inflame; excite. commencing; beginning; inchoative; as, an inceptive tion of fall. (1) Physics. The course of a body or ray in 

lit-cen'tfl-a-rlNiti, in-sen'di-a-rizm, n . An incendiary verb. 2. Math. [Rare.] Denoting such moments or be- relation to a surface on which it impinges; as, the tnci 

o/.t s -ginnings as are not important in themselves, but tend ’ ' .......... 

to produce important results; as. a point is inceptive of 
a line, a line of a plane, and a plane of a solid. [< L. 
inceptus; see incept.] — Iii-ceji'llvc-iy, odv. 



act, or the practise of an incendiary, 
lii-ccii'dl-tt-ry, in-sen'di-c-rl, a. 1. Of or pertaining 
to malicious setting on fire or burning, as of a dwelling* 

as, an incendiary fire. 2. Hence, suitable to start or .,-j . 

produce a fire or conflagration; as, an incendiary shell. 1 n-eop'tlve, n. That which tends to begin or com- 
3. Tending to excite or inflame faction or passion. monce; an inceptive word or clause; nn inchoative. 

It is an incendiary und j>ern!ci<nw speech. in-ce|»'l«r, in-sep't^r, n. 1. One who is on the point 

Brougham Life and Times vol. ], ch. 7, p. 278. [ii. ’7t.] of taking the degree of master of arts at an English uni- 
[< L. incendiariu8,< incendo; gee incense*, *>.] versity. 2. [Rare.] A beginner. 

Iii-cen'«li-a-ry, n. [-niKS,;>/.] 1. One who maliciously ln'Vo-ra'I I on, in’se-re'shun, n. The act of covering, 
sets on fire a building or other properly, eapeciaily a mixing with, or making like wax. [< L. inceratus, pp. 
dwelling; one wbo commits arson. of inrero , < in, on, -|- cera, wax.] 1 


dence of a ray of light or heat on a reflecting surface. 

The refraction increases with the obliquity of incidence. 

Mary Somerville Connec. Phys. Sciences § 18, p. 149. [h. ’53.] 
(2) Polit. Econ. Bearing or onus, as of a law* or tax 
that falls unequally. (3) Georn. The falling of a poiuC 
or lower order of magnitude upon one of a higher order 
wholly containing it, a* of a point on a line, or a line on 
a plane. 2. Astron. Same ns immersion. 3+. An in¬ 
cidental or casual occurrence; an incident. (F., < LL. 
bichlentia, < L. inciden(t-)s, ppr, of incido , < in, upon, 
4- cado, fall.] ln'cl-dcii-cyt. 

. . . . - -iiVl-dent, in'si-dent, a. 1. Falling upon or intosome- 

A vulgar incendiary may destroy la an hour a mairnificeot . — I■» cc-rn-t 1 v(c, 0. Adhering like wax. thing; impinging from without; ns^ incident ravs: 2. 

structure, the labor of a^es. 1 ii-cor'tl-t ii do, in-scr'ti-tiOd, n. 1. The state of being Likidv to befall: naturally or usually HpiK»rUining or at- 

_channlno h orks, Najxjieon p. 551. [a. u. a. ’83.] uncertain; uncertainty; doubtfulness; doubt. tending; as, the dano-er incident to travel 


sofu, arm, cjsk; at, fare, accord; clement, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 







incident 


900 


inclusion 


^!&LS^!Si£JE!^: , " 0 ' 8 ";- , Der J ved fr T J-»« n *«*««. ™.t <«* incise): 

c. 1*. Ai>A3ts Jofcn g. w4(taw W vol. i, ch. 6, p. ^o. [l.’ 74.1 ? combining form: chiefly in rare technical terms; as, 

3. Of the nature of an incident or concomitant : he. Jwtewlentate (having slashed dentations); iwdwlobate 



other; specifically, in gunnery, the angle between the 
axis of the piece and the horizon. 

Jupiter stands nearly uni 
! »being ' * 


. V .-T-* nc arI yupric; h t iu its orhit, the inclination of its 

“i’rhss “v‘,7.^ ft J j .V LocKVEft BUma "° A ‘>™- '*>• 

5. The dip of the needle. See pip. 0. An object of 
loye or adnumtion. 7. Pharrn. Decantation. S. Gr. & 
Lat. Gram . Same as enclisis. [< 1.. inclination-), < 
wdmo; see incline, v.\ 7 

Synonyma; bent, bias, dlaposltloo, drift, predilection 
prepossession, proclivity, proncoess, propensity, tendency’ 

r*vev M ’ APPETITE; ATTRACTION; DESIRE; DIRECTION; 


for cutting; as, 

" i the incisors. 

_ __ .....^ specifically, a 

live clause detennii»Vt'lve or explicative of 7he*mflfn cianse! tooth that grows from the premaxillary portion of the 

In el»<lcnt, in'si-dgot, n. 1, Anything that takes place npper jnw, or from a corresponding situation in the 

as part of an action or In connection with an event; a lower jaw. See illus. under dentition. [< L. incisus' 

subordinate or concomitant event or act; as, the i«ci- soc incise.] 

dent* of a journey: an incident of a plot. 2. lienee, a I«»"cl-»o'rl-aI, in’sai-so'ri-al, a. 1. Incisor. 2, ln- 
hap]>enjng in general, especially one of little importance; cieive. 

am- event; an occurrence; as, a daily incident. 3. Some- In-el'so-ry, in-sai'so-ri, a . Having the quality or 

thing characteristically, naturally, or legally depending power of incising or cutting; incisive. 
upon t connected with, or contained in another thing as its 1 M-oi'*i«r©, in-eizh'Qr, n. An incision: notch; cut. r< 

principal. L. incisura, < incisus; see incise.] __ _ 

l»"cI-tatloii, in'si-te'shun, n. I. The actof inciting pl-\ Physics. A dippTng-needie*; an inclVnation-comlJass' 
or rousing to action; incitement. 2. That which in- Theimprovement oVmn^etic iastnimeota to which 
cites or rouses, an Incitement; incentive. ®^ d ^<ii8incei5i6, the dipping needle (iuclino'torium), constructed 

Iflfind not incitation to duty before, yet I may find assistance 

while I wait in the performance of it. r MB0LDT tr - by Ott6 vol. h, pt. n, ch. 7, p. 335. [H. '59.1 

inNildan'tnl n i r , . Baxter Saint's Rest hk. iii, ch. 5, p. 284. [p. b. p.1 L< L.indino; sec incline, v.] 

in <■ m il mi, in si-aen tai, a. I. Occomng in the IV I. inrt/otSninA ^ „ i iu-cll'un-to-ry, in-claf'na-to 


The existence of »principle of evil is the necessary incident to * “ "d-ta'tlo II, in'si-te'shun, J 

the exjf.tence of a pnoriple of good, as a shadow is the necessary "** w '"- 55 "" - 

incident of the preseureof licrht. 

11 n .nrt, 4. I .> n.t _ _ 


Sf/KS’jrASiJiV™* : av , e F ?lon ' disinclination, dislike, in’ 
aptitude, opposition, rcpulsioo, resistance. 

T i». "ch-nft'fion S cli nrt ", a . A dip-chart. See dip. 

w. -A dipping-compass.— I. ol nn orbit, 
tbc angle made by the orbit with the plane of the ecliptic/ 
ln 7, U Zi la ; to ! r \:"V'’ in-clai-na.tO'ri-om, n. f-niA, 

W/« t J n A n 1 mu n iT^f>n/v11 n i am _ T 


Draper Conflict bet. Religion and Science ch. 1, p. 15. [a. ’7«.] 
Synonyms: see accident; adjunct; anecdote; case; 

CIRC CM STANCE; EVENT. ’ 

I. Occnrring in the 


... .• --‘ r yi.i n -clQi / na-to-rl, a. Characterized by 

thine else- concomitant- «r,ra*Bair, vi. lin-ci'ted; in-ci'tixo.J To rouse . inclination or leaning.— 1 li-cll'na-to-rl-ly, adv. 

t_s..„ € .expenses. 2. to a particular action; move to act hv inducement. onwr. nc', m-clain', v. [in-clined'; in-cli'nino.] I, 


coarse of or coming as arcs.ilf ora'n adj“^S f TomJ 

incidental oxnensos 9 to a particular action; move to act by inducement orper- mc'i 

snasion; nrgeonward; stirup; iDstignte; stimulate. \< L 7° < 
F. inciter* < L. incite* < in , ln,-f cilo; see cite.] trt ,!pv,flto 

Synonyms: see ahet; actuate; animate; invite. 
^lii-rl'tnnt. I. a. lociting; stimulating; exciting. 

II. n. One who or that which incites, rouses, or stimu¬ 
lates; a stimulant.—in-el'ln-tIv(e, n. An inciting 
agent or cause; a provocative.— 1 ii-eI'ler, n.— In- 
<•1 tlnff-Iy, adv. In an inciting manner; so as to in¬ 
cite or instigate.— f n-ei'l 1 v(e, a. Capable of Inciting 
or tending to incite. 


1 n-e! le'nieni , in-sait'mgnt, n. 1 . The act or process 


llapiiening or coming without regularity or design; 
foreign or subordinate to the general purpose; occasional; 
casual; as, an incidental remark; incidenlal variations. 

There- are (rood morals to be found in Chaucer, hut they are al¬ 
ways incidental. * 

Loweix Mu Study Window*, Chaucer p. 253. [o. A CO. 

l»i"c!-den / la-ryt.-—In"el-ilen'fnl-nos*, n. 

Synonym*: accessory, accidental, casual, chance, col- 
lateral, concomitant, concurrent, contingent,fortuitous, oc¬ 
casional.—Antonyms: essential, fundamental, Indenend- 
eot. inherent. Invariable, regular, systematic, under]ylng. 

In'VI-dfMi'tnl, n. I. Something that le incidental, 
contingent, or fortuitous; a suhoruinate or minor occur¬ 
rence, circumstance, or result; especially, a minor or casual 
expense or Item: often used in the plural. 2. Mus. In 
the tonic sol-fa system, a tone foreign tn a chord. 
iii'VI-dc n'tal • ly, In’si-den'toi-i, adv. 1. Without 
Intention; casually; as, to meet incidentally. 2. Con- 

Ungently upon something else; as. Incidentally liahle for __ 

damages 3. Beside the main design; collaterally; as, • n-cl / 'to-ino^tor, ln-sal‘to-mo y tor,o. Physiol. Inciting 
incidentally the book contained many valcable‘refer- to motion or muscular action. [< L. incite (see incite^ 
ences. Iii'cl-deiit-l j t. + LL. motor; see motor.] ! n-el^to-iiio'lo-ryi. 

l uVI dcnt-lesH, a. Devoid of incidents; uneventful. rt - Uncivil.—In-civ'i 1-1 yt, adv. 

I ii-clii'der-iiicnt, n. Incineration. * n <*I-vlrl-t} T t In’si-viFi-tl, n. [-ties, pi.] l.The 

* — u * '*-*-* • * stateof being uncivil; neglect of politeneaa or good breed- 


in-claln', 

cause to bend downward, lean*'or”slope-'cause 
to deviate or tend, as from or toward a given position 
or direction; give a leaniog, slope, or direction to; di¬ 
rect; as, to incline a post from the perpendicular; to in¬ 
cline one’s steps toward home. 

* UI ?“ e r fln , d autumo, from Juoe to Decen,l>er, the 
h? le 19 fnchnfrf toward the earth; during the winter 
moDths, the southero. G. A. Yocno The Sun ch. I, p. 139. [a. ’81.] 

2 . To cause to stoop, bow, or bend, especially as an act 
of reverence or courtesy; as, to Incline the head or body. 


_ , . , 7 ,-- M M > AUV yi VC 

of melting; an urging onward or in a particular way. 

The method of Christianity is not excitement but incitement. 

E. H. Chaplv Faith and Life ser. vi, p. 105. [U. r. H. ’85.] 
2. That which incites or moves to action, or serves as an 
incentive or stimulus. [F. t < L. incitamentum , < in¬ 
cite; see incite.] 

Synonyms: see impulse; motive. 


1 n-el ii'er-H-l>l(c* t o. Capable of being Incinerated. 

I n-i-l ii'er-a ill, in-sin'er-ont, a. Burning to ashes. 
Iii-rln'cr-ntc, in-siu'pr-et, cl. [-a'ted; -a'ting.] ^ 
reduce to ashes; consume with tire; burn op; cremate. 

The individual whoee incinerated remain* . . . were deposited 1 
to the burial urn. H. (illXKLV in Proc. A. A. A. S. voL xxxiv d ClVillS. 

115. [pea. RV SEC. ’WJ.J I. 


To 


< LL. incxneratusy pp. of incinero , burn to ashes, < L. llized state or condition; bnrbarism. 
n, to, -f - cinis ( ciner ashes.] In'ri-visin, In'sl-vizm or In-siv'lzm (xm).n. [Rare.l Lack 

C——-- — — Of 1 affnAbniAnl 4 ^ _ _i. 1 .. .. t _ J « 


- 1 y-w, sali, Ivan, ui l ciiii iruui or to- 

\ynrd a normal or given position or direction; bend or tend 
downward or aside; slope. 2. To bend the head or per¬ 
son; bow, as in courtesy. 3. To approximate or tend; 
as, purple inclining toward blue. 1. To have a tend- 
eney, inclination, propensity, or bent; be disposed; as, 
he inclines to serions pursuits. 

This to hear Would Desdemona seriously incline. 

SHAKEsrEARE dthello act I, sc. 3. 

hnv?"V 1 ] A r * e toW ’ ns t nve F rowo u n» the inhabitants 
to denim racy than their fellow-countrymen in 
1!S. * Democracy in Europe vol. i, totro., p. 

5. Mil. To move in a direction toward flank and front. 
L < b. incline?', < L. inclino* < in , upon, 4- clino, lean.l 
«lnnT. n t 0 nnX m tf,; b °° d * CBreCO, dip, lean, alfiDt, 
^ ^ verge, see actuate; bend; desire; 

. , ... . . uraw; influence.— Prepositions: to or toward. 

on, in-elv i-li-z5'abim, n. An unciv- lii-cUn©', n. 1. That which inclines from the horizon- 


iog; rudeness; discourtesy: said of persons and acts. 2. 
A rude or uncivil act. 3. [Rare or Obs.] Want of 
civilization- an uncivilized condition; barbarism. [<LL. 
inch'ilila(l-)Sy < L, incivilis , uncivil, < tn-. not, 4- 
ctcilis; sec civil.] 
lii-©Iy"I-U-zu'li 


Synonyma: see burn. 

1 iiVr-Hlut, lo-sin'yr-etor -et, a. Bamcd ap. 
lii*©lii"or-a'llon, in-sin'er-fi'shim, n. The act of in¬ 
cinerating; redaction to ashes; cremation. [< LL. in¬ 
cineration-). < incinero; see incinerate.] 

1 m-H n'i*r-a"tor 1 in-sin'tr-e'tyr, n. A furnace or ap- 



tal; a sloping ascent or descent; an Inclined surface or 
plane; gradient; slope; as, an incline In a railway. 2. A 
passage or shaft in a mine deviating considerably from 
the horizontal, 3t. A bow, as of respect or courtesy. [< 
OK endin, < encliner y F. indiner; see incline, v.] 

,rr 7 ,.*r,y <« raeo^a « synonyma: see acclivity. 

M. Sciicyler in Harper 1 * Monthly Oct., *91, p. 744. lM-olliiea', in-clcund^ pa. Bent out of line, or making 
»me t < fn-(< L. in-), not; sod see civism.] IK 1 ao ,T c ,y' 1 ’.V 1 soniestandard; having a tendency In some 

~ a ------ (specified) direction; specifically, In botany, beutout of 

the perpendicular, or with the convex side up. 
Synonyms^ ace addicted. 

Phrases; hie‘lined Imttcry* I. engine, etc. See 
c y’ c 'T v Din ni», a plane form- 


of loyal attachment to a state or city; conduct unbecoming 
a good citizen; want of patriotism. 

c.£ nd rir very unnsoal, if not oueiamplf-d, that an architect of 
cither {Minneapolis or 8t. Pauli is employed in the other. Such an 
employment would very likely he reseated as {ncivism. 


- - „ . L. In, into, 4- clacus, nail.J 

But whenever incipient thawing was felt, the *now crystals In-clave', lo-clf*v’, a. Her. lu-sembliog or edged with a 
began to reaoive them»ely«, mto grwma of ice. sorlea of dovetails, as the border of an ordinary, [ < ix-i 4- 

LscHELL M atks and Talk* <?h. 47, p. 272. [chaut.] L. ciarti*, nail.] en-clavc'J. J ‘ 

[< U incipien(t-)s , ppr. of indnio; soc incept.] i ,, ', cle .’ n ‘ 

— Incipient catiNe, a predlaiKwlng, n'uiotc, or origl- 1 “ * r V 11 r , * n St hu-clir’Ing, n. In the usage of the 

natlng cairn-; a cause t«ack of the Immediate cause. London clearing-house, the total amount in cheeks and 

— ln-elp'l-eiit-Iy, o//r. hills of exchange chargeable to a bank by the clcaring- 

ln-elr'ele, ct. Hame as encihcle. hoase: opposed to ouMearing. J. IIeubekt Tritton 

lft-clr / clct+, n. An enclrclct or small circle. Letter to Standard Did. May i5, ’9.3 

In-el mo 7 , in-salz', * ,J r *”—*—- 1 - « *-•-' - ■ * • 


alz', it. [in*cised'; in-ci'sino.] 1. To iH-eleiii'eii-oyJn-clcni'gn-sL n. [-uiEs,nf.] 1 . Sever- . inc, J ne _ __ 

cut Into; engrave; alao, to form by cutting; carte in in- it/ of climate or weather; also, distress in one’s outward in-clal'nlng, n. 1. Inclination; leaning- 

> n/*)dJ a OoniUir t\latn» f/\ n /1 /vaS«» hi«a»i»v\o4ama M « __ ra t i m » « tt, frin/lonoir* el !. £% rr^. . 1 A a « j 


Ing any angle but a right angle with a 
horizontal plane; a natural or artificial 
slope, especially one used la mechanics, 
Inelloed Plane. ^ r , f ^ cI11 ] Atln K the ascent, dcsceot, 
ab base- be h^io-ht- tra ^, fcr froni one level to aoothcr 
ac iSSiiSd ulnne ’ of ';^ lcle 8 or other objects; tbc sloping 
r , portion of a roadway, railway-track, or 
tbe like; one of the so-called six mechaoical powers 

heSVier the l0ad W ' ~ “«• 
J. D. Steele Physic* ch. 4, p. 62. Iciiaut. '89 ] 
ln-cH'iier, In-clai'ngr, n. !. One who or that which 
inclines or Is inclined. 2. An Inclined dial. 


taglio; as, to incise a copper plate; to incise a dcaign. 

If wiriehtnMit is desired, it is bettor sod lew expensive to incise 
ornament than to leave it io relief. Eastlakk liints on House - 
hold Taste ch. 7, p. UM. [o. * co. 76.J 

2. To cot with or as with a sharp instrument; gnsh. 
[< F. inciser , < L. incisus, pp. of Xncido, cut into, < in. 
into, 4- carr/o, cnt.l 

1 n-clhed', iu-saizd', pa. 1. Cut in; engraved. 

The Englifd) crown has . . . Ibe year of the rrign in incised let¬ 
ter*. JKVON8 Money and Mechanism eh. 7, p. 18. [huh. ’83.J 

2. Hot. & Enlmn. Notched or cat Irregularly but sharp¬ 
ly, as a leaf or an Insect’s wlog. 

Overhead the finely incised and almost feathery foliage of sev¬ 
eral varieties of maple admitted the light only as a green mist. ISA¬ 
BELLA L. Bird Unbeaten Trucks vol.i, letterxiv, p. 159. [j. u. ’80.] 
In-cKe'ly, In-Bais'll.oc/p. [Rare.] By Incision; with notches. 
liwI'Hl-lorni*, lo-sQl'Hi-fSrm*, a. Having the form of 
an Incisor tooth. [ < incisor 4- -ronM.] 


circumstances or fortunes. 2. Lack of kindliness or, pudency; dispoaltloo. 2. [Rare.] A party; side, 
mildness; harshness, or a harsh act; unfriendliness. 1,1 '«l-i«oiii / e-ler, In’cli-nem'e-t^r, n. \ . Adipplng- 
Imagioe him disrobed of splcodor, and straggling with the < >om P aa ?- ^ee DIPPING. 2. An instrument formeastir- 
world's inclemencies. * * mg Inclination or slope, as of the ground or of an cm- 

Jane Porter Thaddeuscf Har*i«jch. 32, p. 342. [a. ’75.] bnnkment; clinometer. [< L. inclino (see incline v )4- 

. i ncl/>m enlist ^ tnW/>.nW/ ^ 1 „ fir. tnpft'Cvn moo enm 1 * 1 *” 

To clasp; encircle; enclose. 

■t. To enclose or confine In 
Immure. 


presaging or indicative of 
oas; as. an inclement a' 

Severe in disposition or 
cruel. C' " 
external 

CLEMENCY.j _ . J , 

Synon yma ; boisterous, harsb, rigorous, severe, stormy, 
wild.— Antonyms : ace aynonyma for mild. 

to-ptod'Dd-bl, f?. ^ 1. Having n natural 


ere in disposition or actions; unfriendly, harsh or i,? P «i 'w ob 

?l. (3) Uu pro pi tin us, adverse, or untoward: said of«iSi® 080, 

?rnal circumstances. [< L. inctemen(t-)s' sec in- 'V* 4 . ’ m' c 0d or ,' cIl °d , 
mency.] — I n-eleiiiV ntAXy adv. n ” ? INo d «; To comprise, com 

_:_ i _i.. ...... . . 14 1 ' comrmnont nnrt itnm nr mamV 


Iii-oI'nIoii, In-sizh^un, n. I . ‘Th e act of incising; also, tendency or disposition- as, indinable to merev. 2. 
an opening made with a cutting-instrument; a cut; gash. Capable of being inclined. 3t. Leaning- Inclining. [< 
Aod In hw bulky bo*om mmde incision With *11 his sword. L. tnclinabilis, < indino; SCO INCLINE, fj.J 
Byron* Morgante Maggiore si. 38. —I U-eI!'lia-M(e-lie*w, tl. 

2. Surg. Srieclflcally, a metho<lical division of soft j>nrts 0,1 ’ in'cli-ne'shon, n. ]. The net of in* 

with a cutting-instrument, 3. [Rare.] Sharpness- in- or the state of being inclined; deviation from a 

clslvenesa; trenchancy. I. Mot. Hist. A slit or notch. ♦*-~ 

5. Arch. A hy]H)tracheliuin. 0t. A cutting away or 
breaking up, as of viscid matter hy an acid. [F., < L. 
incisUXn -), < Inclsus; see incise.] 

Ih-i-HmI v(e, ln-gai'slv, a. 1. Having the power or qual¬ 
ity of incising; hence, figuratively, cutting; penetrating; 
trenchant; acute; Incisorial; as, an incisire wcajjon; in- 
ridre wit; an incisive style; an incisive voice. 

Thrwr, admonitlnos *nd promises h*d been spoken iuao inctsive 
tone of ftotbority. (IKoroe Kliot Iiomola eh. 24, p. 20«. [ii.] 

2. Of, pertaining to, near, or containing an incisor or 
inclsore; as, the incisire fossn. 3+. Capable of cutting 
away or removing viscid matter. [< F. incisif, < L. 

Incisus; see incise.] 

— In-©r*lv(c-ly # adv .— 1 n-el'*ly fe-iie^w, n. 


cnvel- 

r Phil. Soc. 

vt. [in-clu'ded; in-clu'- 
- . , — — i comprehend, or embrace us a 

component part. Item, or member; as, this volume includes 
all his works; the h\M includes his last purchase. 2. Toon- 
close within; contain; confine; as, an oyster-shell some¬ 
times indudes a pearl. 3t. To bring to an end; con¬ 
clude; terminate. [< L. Indudo; see enclose. 1 
Synonyma: see contain; involve. 

— included NCniiioiiN or Nty lo (Hot.), stamens or stvlc 
not projecting above the corolla.—t (i be Included un¬ 
der n term ( Jsifjic), to be a subject of which that term 

given‘direction, especially the vertical or horizontal; as, (Loaic\ to be oae of t)?e terin’a^ssentlal predicates 1 ,Cri11 
the inclination of the tower made It appear unsafe. 2. I n-clii'<l|-bl(c, In-cliVdi-hl, o. That may be included 
That which Is inclined; a slope or declivity; also, the ln-Hu'sa, iin-clfi'ea, C. E. (-clifi'sa, /. W. \Yr 1 -si oi- 
degree in which it is Inclined; descent. In-elit'*ar t \ -sfi n. pi. Conch. A division of bivalves 

Tbe inclination w*s extrrmrly rapid: thus the Roy*n during variously ranked and limited, especially one with the 
the ra,,, jf must be* mwt frightful torrent. mantle mostly closed except at the pedal opening as in 

3 v in,* t,; 0/ u Ch - [ ^ CX - ,86 - ] Myidsp and Solenidw. [Ncut. & fenupis. Th!?&££'• 

3. A mental bent or tendency; disposition or liking for ace inclusion.] ’ 

one thing rather than another; preference; predilection; Iii-oIii'mIoii, In-clu'zhDn or -cliO'zhan. n 1 The act 
as, an indinahon for the stage; inclination to evil. of including, or the state of being inducted- cotnprehen- 

Logic never gets on so weU *s when inclination pick* alt the Blon; limitation; restriction. ’ 

pebbles out of the pathway. - - - 

E. Eooleston Faith Doctor ch. 10, p. 139. [a. ’91.] 

4. Geom. The angle t>etwecn two lines or two planes, or 
between a line and \ln projection npon a plane, especially 
when regarded as leaning toward or approaching each 


uu-dirt; oil; I ii — feud* - futt/re; e = k; ehureli; dh = thc\ go, smg, iyk; ho; thin; zli ~ a^ure; F. bou, diiue. 


It [the verb* is’] sometimes denotes identity, ... hut It more 
commonly indjcatos /ucfusmn of claes within class, or nartial iden- 
tUy. W. S. Jevonh lYinciple b of Science p. 1<5. [macm. ’79.j 

2. That which la Included or enclosed; specifically, u 
substance either gaseous (u 8 air), liquid (ns water), or 


<, from; t, obsolete; $, variant. 






imfioii 
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solid (as a crystal), enclosed in a mineral, usually a crystal. in"c«itii-bi'ningrN a. Incapable of combination. 

3. Logic. That relation of two classes nf notions in i n-co in'b roust. a. Cumbroua. cii-cnin'broiiat. 
which either they occupy precisely the same ground (eo- Iii /r ©oni-biiM / tl-bl(e,in’cein-bu8'ti-l)l, «. That can not 


extension), or one embraces the other as a part ( subordi¬ 
nation ): also, the process of bringing two concepts Into 
such relation. See coextension; subordination. [< 
L. inclusio(n -), < inclusue, pp. of include ; see exclose.] 
I n-cltiNIv, -Jv. Inclusive, etc. Phil. Soc. 

I n-clii'*lve, m-clfi'siv (xm), a. J. Including the 
things, times, places, limits, or extremes mentioned; ns, 
from A to Z inclusire. 2. Including within; having 
inclusion or comprehension; embracing* surrounding: 
often with qf; as, the list is inclusive of all the items. 

*Tis the inclusive spirit that holds bodies together and advances 
the commonwealth of mankind, A. BnONSON AlCOTT Table-Talk, 
Catholicity p. 97. {h. aaos. ’77.] 

[< L. inclueus; see inclusion.] 
ln-clu'sivc, n. Logic. A term of Inclusion. 
In-olii'slvc-ly, adc. So as to Include, 
in-clyne't, vt. To incline.— i n-cly'iiiiigtt />«. Bowing. 
In-eoneli', in-coch', vt. To place or carry in a coach. 
in"co-nct't, n. Unconstrained. iii"c©-neVcilt. 
in"co-ng'ii-ln-bl(e, etc. See in-». 
i n-coel'edt, a. Not digested; raw. 
ln"co-cr'cl-bI[©, in’co-gr'si-bl, a. 1, Incapable of 
being coerced, forced, constrained, or compelled. 2 


be burned; especially, not to be set on fire under ordi¬ 
nary conditions; fire-proof. 

Many cubntances commonly called incombustible because they do 
not burn readily in ordinary air, burn vigorously in Dxygen. ELIOT 
and Stores Inorganic Chem. ch. 2, § 13, p. 10. [l a. ft CO.] 

— In"eom-I>ii*"<I-bll'l -ly, n. iu"coin 
m-f> 


incompressible 

For seventeen long years did this incomparable philosopher 
LNewtonl, rivaling the example ot the immortal Kepler, toil on in 
this moat difficult enterprise. O. M. MiTCHEL Planetary and Stef 
lar II ortds lect. iv, p. 123. [o. M. ft eo. ’70.] 

[F., < L. incomparabilis, < in-, not, 4- compaio; see 

COMPARE.] 

Synonyms: aee rare. 

— l»-coin']»u-ra-t>I(e-iiCK8, n. Excellence be¬ 
yond comparison. 1 n-©otii"pa-ra-bl I'i-tyJ,— ] n- 


bus ll-bJ(e-ne*3$.— lii"coiii-hu*'t J-My, adv. eom'pa-ra-bly, adv. In an incomparable manner. 

In conic, m'cum, n. 1. The amount of money coming le»-eoiti'pa-rn-bl(c, n. The painted finch (Passerina 
to a person or corporation within a specified time or regu- ciris); the nonpareil. 

larly (when unqualified, annually), whether as payment |n"coiii-t>n.red / t, a. Beyond compare; peerless, 
for services, interest, or profit from investment; revenue. ni-coiiUpnrmt ,rt To encompass. 

HO!,E »W?“q52W of bclngVnc^pa™bV* t "ln*any8ene«. The 

mali { i re ine , lvho Ct nr 0f ,h C r i ^l 1 Di “ b F aa i tt * 3 - SMS 

^Silly ta Scotl8^, t an ailmcn h t or°d" \taKES »«««» 
on suddenly without apparent cause. 4. Physiol. .Mat- when the Ingredients are opposed to each other In their thcr- 
ter Introduced into the body as food, specifically that* a £ eutlc effect. in''com-pnt'i-bbe-ne»s$. 
which ig assimilated; ingested aliment. 5+. An entrance- * 11 l-bl(e, in’c^m-paUl-bl, a. 1. No 

fee.—Income tn.x, a tax levied upon the income or h n ’ *- 

profits of Individuals. Such taxea Rrc levied In England, 
and have been levied by the United States government. 
lnVoin"cr, ln'cum’er, n . 1. One who or that which 


Incapable ol being liquefied: formerly saift of gaaca coincl in; oiiewbofollowaor succeeds another, sail ten- 
wrongly supposed to possess this property. ant or shopkeeper. 2. In trap-shooting, a bird or other 


fluids: said of imponderables. or organization. 

i>i"e©-ex-lsl'eiice, in co-egz-ist'gns, n. Absence nf Ju'com"in*' in'rum*} no- „ 
coexistence or association; the atate or quality of not ex- 9 - g ' 

isting at the same time. 

In-cos?'., a., n., & adv. Incognito: an abbreviation. 

Thu princes of tho mind at way a remain incog, till thev come to 
the throne. Parton Horace Greeley ch. 8, p. 123. [m. BROS. ’55.] 


i * uui±j mg, u. 1. Coming in, or about 

to come in; as, an incoming tenant; incoming profits. 

The outgoing enrrent of trade bears away what neoplo have to 
spare; the incoming current brings back what people want. 

Wayland and Chapin Potit. Econ. p. 277. Ian. ft co. >86.] _ 

2. [Scot.] Being the next to come; following; as, the lii"eoin-pnt 


.... ,,---x—r-a v.. Not com¬ 

patible; mcapable of existing together in agreement or 
harmony; discordant; incongruous; as, their tempers 
are incompatible; Ihese colors are incomjxitible. 

And remember, there are two things more utterly incomjxitible 
than even oil and water, and these two are trust and worry. 

Hannah W. Smith Christian's Secret ch.«, p. 76. [f. h. r. >83.] 
2. Specifically: (1) Logic. Incapable of exigting together 
In the same sphere or in the game subject; contrary; in¬ 
consistent; incompos8ible; also, noting terms that can not 
be applied to the same object, in the same sense, at the 
same time, as black and white. (2) J led. Incapable of 
use in combination, because of mntnally repelling or 
reacting properties. See incompatibility. 

Synonyma: aee contrary; TNCONoarors. 

1 n-co m-pa 11-t>)y, adv. 

...-- 


, „ . .. . __ - - .- . . -j -----o--,--fo, —-. i.-blew, in’cgm-pat'i-blz, n. pi. Incora- 

In-co'gciit, in-cO'jpnt, a. Not cogent. incoming week or year. patible persons or things. 

I ii-eos'l-tn-bKe, in-cej'1-ta-bl, a. Not capable of be-1 li'com*! ng, n. 1. The act of coming in* entrance or The world does not believe Poetry can sing the Practical; verse 
in" known; unknowable; also, m loose sense, untbink- arrival; as, the incoming of a train. 2. [Rare.1 That and useful knowledge pa*s for incompatibles. 

able; inconceivable. which comes in; income. Charles Keadk Hard Cask ch. 3, p. 42. [ii.] 

He [Hamilton] asserts in ench broad terms that God cannot be On the Crown-Prince’s Marriage, ... the Amt or Government- ^"coin-peil'sa-bKe, ln’Cgin-pen'Babl, a. That can not be 
known; that He is not only inconceivable, but incogitable. District Ruppin, with ite incomings, was assigned to him for rev- , compensated. 

C. Hodge Systematic Theology vol. i, ch. 4, p. 351. [ 3 . »72.j enue. Carlyle Frederick vol. ii, bk. x, ch. 1, p. 43. [».] lll-coiii'pe-tc 11 Ce, Un-cem'pe-tgns, -tgn-si, n. l.Gen- 

[< L. incogitalnlis , < in-, not, -f- cogito; see cogitate.] in-cmn'I-tyt, «. [Rare.] Lack of comity; incivility. I ii-eoni'pe-tcn-cy, feral lnckof capacity or fitness, or 
—-In-cog;"i-ta-bll'i-lj r , n . hi "com- iiioh'kii - ra - Iil(e, in'cem-men'shu-ra-bl lack of the special qualities required for a particular pur- 

Iii-coK'l-tnnee, in-cej'i-toiis, n. Want of thought or (xm), a. Not mcssurablc by the same factor or aliquot pose; insufficiency ; inability. 2. Law. Lack of legal 
of the power of knowledge or thought; thoughtlessness, part. See commensurable.— In'Voin - iiicii"s»n - power or qualification; legal incapacity. 

[< L. incogitantia, < in-, not, -j-cogito,' gee COGITATE.] Ta-bll'l-ty,7I. llI // C01Il-mt , U / !Xll-ra-bl(c-llCSK$. He nlsoweot strongly with the Sonth in its views of the incom- 

Ill-COSt'l-ta 11-cyt. — Ill^COin-IIieil'wil-rn-bly, adv. P***?*^, of Congrees to prevent the extension of slavery into the 

They [the foolish virgins] took lamps for a present show, hut not ln//eo * l !’ ,,, l c,, ^ i,, ‘ ra - bl ( c » n. One Of two Or more [ CO *’67 Abbott Live* of the President* ch.l7,p. 439. 

oil for after-use. This incogitancy is the ruin of many professors. quantities that have DO Common meaglire. 

Matthew Henry Commentary, MaiLxxv, 1 - 12 . Iii"coni-iiicil^ftii-rale, in’corn-men'shn-ret or -r§t I n Si,'i>?-«*enl ^n-conPn^-tent ^ I Nnt rnmno 
IJSff l 1. Unthinking; (XIII), a. 1 . Not to be measured by the samestandDrd; ,„ n t: no*, the fSffiiE'S&jSi 1 * ' N ° t COm,1C ' 


In-eng'i-tnnt, 


having no common measure; incommensurable. 

Mr. Webeter’® life was the property 


tent; not having the abilities desired or necessary for 
any purpose; unable to do properly what is required. 

Every sensible man must acknowledge that to be filling « post 
for which he is incompetent, is a pain and a disgrace. 

A. W. Thohold Presence of Christ ch. 6, p. 1#4. [ran. ft R.] 
2. Law. Not legally qualified; incapacitated bylaw or 
fact; as, incompetent to make a contract 


thouphtleaa. _2. Incapable of knowledge or thought. 

in-Cn1 -Yn^I*fvof 1 ^ ^Lacking the nower of knowlcdirp Mr. Webster’s life was the property ... of the whole conntry. 

orfffoinrhr- * intlihik intr— I« e« f , „ T tSL/s ? vf « waa not to be nsked on the turn of a vagabond’s ball. Life and 

?Vantoffbnnchfnrnftfio thinK 1 "* 5 11 ' aye i n commensurate. Emerson Miscellanies, Assault upon 

>v ant of thought or or the power ot tnlnking. d/r. Sumner p. 234. [h. m. a co. ’89.1 

iD-cog'ni-tn, In-ceg'nl-ta. lit.] I. a. Unknown: said of 0 tTn,„*rw- a - a , _ A 

a woman: feminine of incognito. M, n. A woman who Is 7" j Iuvin S less the desired or proper valne or effect; 
unknown, In disguise, or living under an assumed name; Inadequate: ag, a salary incommensurate to one’s posi- 
alao, the atate of such a woman; as, she maintained a atrict tion. — 1 li'Vom - me n'fsii - rntc - )y, adv. — ln"- 

Iii-cog'ni-tnntf, a. Ignorant. tif^co'iiV-mis^cl^blfc 'ln’confmlsM bl a That can r Greenleaf Evidence vol. i, ch. 5, p. 129. [l. a. a co. ’57.] 

tn-eng'ni-to, ln-eeg'ni-td. a. & adv. Tit.] Unknown; not be mixed together-’nnmiyRhle r^-lTLL- incomjt€tcn{t-)s, < L. in-, not; and see compe- 
under an assumed name, title, or character; not known or S e Jt together unmixable. L < LL. incommisci- TE nt.] — i n-eoin'pe-tent-1 y, adv. 
formally reeognized; dlsguiaiNl, so as to avoid notice or f L * tn p not * + LL. cmnmisctbilis, mixable, < L. | n ' / coin-pct / l-ble+, «. Incompatible 

recognition; as, a nohleman traveling incognito. . commisceo, mix, < con , together, -f- misceo, mix.] —iii / Vom-pet' / i-biI / l-t vt n 

■■■ in-1 V c ° 1,1 ““ lix ' 1 n ' Tbcs ^ °f being unmlxed. IiU'eom-pIetc', in-cem pnu, a. Not Complete; Isck- 

A . bcing lncom- some element, part, or adjunct necessary or required 


Hearsay evidence ... is uniformly held incompetent to estab¬ 
lish any specific fact. 


Tell us the name of this yonng gentleman who has so much gen-l 11 Com-IllIX turef* Tfc. 1 
rosity.and who lives incognito. In-eoill"lllo-da'l loti, 

Maria Edgeworth Forrester, Bank-Notes p. 107. [l. ’87.] modated. — in-rom'ino-datef, vt. To Incommode, 
iii-cog'nl-lo, n. 1. The state of being or passing un- In"coiii-inode', in’cem-mOd', vt. [-mo'ded; -mo'- 


known, unrecognized, or under an assumed name or char- 
acter; the assnmption of a fictitious name or character. 
2. A man who passes under an assumed name or char¬ 
acter, or who Is otherw ise unknow n or disguised. 

1 ii-e©K'iil-za-bl(e, In-ceg'nl-zo-bl (xm), a. Not cog¬ 
nizable; incapable of being know n or recognized, espe¬ 
cially by man. 


dino.] To cause inconvenience or dlgcomfort to; dis¬ 
commode; inconvenience; bother; put out or put about. 

The cold increased and they [the Pilgrims] were much fucom- 
moded hy ice and anow. " " " * * * * 


for completeness; not fully developed or completed; de¬ 
fective; imjierfect- as, an incomplete narrative; incom- 
plete knowledge. [ < LL. incompleius, < L. iw-, not; and 

SeC COMPLETE.] 

— in co in plot© flower, a flower lacking one or more ot 


OW ‘ Sirt G 'r^° r I H 35? ) i LiQht* and Shadows its normal parts, i. e„ calyx, corolla, stamens, or pistils. 
QrAm.ni8t.,p,lffr>msp 210 [t. s. * co.] - lii-eoiii-ple'lcd, a. [Rare.] Vncompleted.- 

[< F. tncommoder, < L. tncommodo, < in-, not, -f com- -* *-" * * ’ * 

modus; see commodious.] 



lii"cng-nos'cI-bl(e, In’ceg-nes’l-bl, a. Same aa incogni¬ 
zable, [< L. incogno8clbiltB, < in-, not, + cognosco: see 
cognitive.] —in // cog-nos-cl-bi] / i-ty, n. 

I ©"co-lici^eiiec, l in'co-hTr'ens, -en-si, n. [-ces, 
In^co-lier'eu-ey, j -cies, plA 1. Want of coherence, 
connection, or agreement, as of parts or Ideas In thought, 
speech, etc.; such a Isck of order, connection, or regu¬ 
larity as produces confusion; Incongruity. 

A man mny manifest extreme Incoherence without being insane. 

Lewes Problems of Life and Mind third series, problem iii, ch. 
13, p. 407. [TB. ft eo. *79.] 

2. Want or absence of physical cohesion or adhesion; 
looseness or separateness or material parts or particles; 
as, the incoherence of sand or powder. 3. That which 
iB incoherent, Incongruous, confused, or disjointed. 
ln / 'co-licr / cnt, in'co-hTr'gnt, a. 1. Having little or no 
coherence or connection; not logically coordinated or 
connected, as to parts, elements, or details; Incongruous; 
confused; disjointed; as, noncoherent speech. 2. Man- 


- _ _ _„ T __rc§m-i_, ... 

which causes Inconvenience or trouble. 


In // eoin-j>lote / ly, adv. In an incomplete manner; 
with lack of some part or detail.— ln"eoin-pIete / - 
li©s», n. The state of being incomplete; lack of com- 

f ileteness — ln"coni-i>lc'Uou, n. The state of being 
nconiplete or unfinished. 

_ji"coin-i>lex', ln"©om-p]|'aiiee, etc. Sec in- 3 . 
In"cnni-pfi / n-b]e+, a. Not compliant. 

a. Unbearable; Intolerable. 
Disconcerted; discomposed. — In 

- ,- . r.—iu' r coiii-po'«ed-n©?.**+, «. 

lii"eoin-i>o3'lt(e, in’cgm-pez'it, a. Not compounded 
. .. , ... . , , . of different substances or parts; not composite. 

In the estimate which yon have made of the two states, it at)- A ... .. 

pears that the incommodities of a single life are, in « great m««- KoSSeS^ o“f c/5io?S nTSt^' AS 
nre, necessary and certain, hnt those of the conjugal state acci- OHnF.N uuiermosi Ktm pt. u, cn. 7, p. 90. [ran. ft a. 8*.] 
dental and avoidable. Johnson Rasselos ch. 29, p. 96. [a. ’60.] [< L. incomjxmtus, < in-, not, compositus; see COM- 

2t. Inconvenience. [< F. inconunoditl , < L. incommodi - posite.] 

ta(t-)s, < incommodns, < in-, not, -f-c ommodus; see com- lti"coin-po.M'wi-blie, ln'cem-pea’i-bl, a. [Iiare.] Thai can 
Modious.] not exist together; logically Incompatible. 

In^eoiii-iini'iil-ea-bHc, In'c$m-miO'ni-CQ-bl, a. 1. — in // c«iii-pos"fci-bil / i-iy» n. [Iiare.1 

Thnt can not berevealed or told to others. 2. That can ln-eoni"pre-!iens©'t, a. Not compreheualble. 
not be imparted to or shared with others. ln-ec>in >, j>re-1ieii'sl-bl(c,in-cem’pr§-hen'gi-bl,a. I. 

No poet of the first class has ever left n school, heeanse bis Th “ l i c 5 n , not be comprehended mentally; of a character 
imagination is incommunicable. Lowell Among my Books, nnfitted for or transcending complete hnman apprehen- 
Shakespeare Once More in first series, p. 181. [o. * co. ’71.] sion; not understandable; inconceivable. 

3t, Incommunicative. 


[< LL. incommunicaMUs, < L. 
in-, not, -j- communico; see communicate.] 

Derivatives: — In"co»i-inii"nl-cR - l>II'l-iy, 
n. Iii"coiii-in ii'iii-en-bl(©-iie3st, — 1ii"©oiii- 
mu'nl-c;i-M> , adv. 


ence, 

earth, u. i. ansted Great Stone Book ch. 10, p. 164. [e. ft I\ ’63.] 
i ii "co • licr'lnxt.— | ii "co - licr"ci» - tlUSc, a. 
[Bare.] Causing incoherence. — In "co - licr'cnt - 
ly, adv.— I ii "co -lie i* , c n iicmm, n. Incoherence. 

1 ii"co-lie'«Ion, in'co-hUzhun, n. Lack or absence of 
cohesion; incoherence. 

1 n"co-lie'3i v(e, a. Not cohesive or coherent, 
in'cn-lnnit; n. An inhabitant. 
in"co-lu'in»-tyt, n. Safety: security. 
iH-coni'hcrt, vt. Toencuinhcr. i n-coin'brct, 

1 n"coin-bInc't, rf. To be Ineapableof combining; differ 


_ To be incomprehensible, is not, in every case, ... to be unintel¬ 
ligible. We may know God, though we may not fully know him. 

R. Watson Institutes pt. ii, ch. 2, p. 388. [ca. ft P.] 
2. [Bare.] That can not be include^ or confined within 
limits; illimitable. [OF., < L. incomprehensibilis, < in-, 
not, 4* comprehensibilis, comprehensible.] 

Synonyms: see mysterious. 

— I ii-coin"i>re-licn"si-bl J'l-t y. n. The quality 
of being beyond the grasp of hnman intellect; inconceiv¬ 
ableness. 1 ii-c o in "p re-li c n cxs*. 

True theology is hnmhle because it has gained some conception of 
the incomjyrehensibitity of the infinite. 

J. M. Hoppin Ptistoral Theology pt. ii, § 10, p. 16. [f. ft w. ’64.] 
— lii-coiii"i>rc-licnSI -bly, adv.— in - eoni"- 
l»re-lioii^lon, n. Lack of understanding. 

— in"ooin-inu'iil-cn-<Iv(e-ly, adv .— Iii"com- lii-coiii"]>rc-licn / slv(c, in-cem’prg-hen'siv, a. Not 
nui^iil-ca-tfvc-nc33, n. comprehensive; limited; restricted.— In-com"|irc - 

ln-coin'pa-ra-bllc, in-cem'pa-ra-bl, a. Not possible licn^l v(e-Iy, adv. In an ineomprehensive or limited 
to be compared;, especially, not admitting nf comparison, manner; so as not to take in the same qualities orele- 
as being unapproachable, as in kind, character, or de- ments.— lu-©on>"prc-li©n'*l v(e-iie»*, n. 
gree; peerless; matchless; as, incomparable benuty; in- lii"€oin-iire.sjs'l-li|(e, in*c^m-pres'i-bl, a. Incapable 
com/xirable baseness; she is incomparable. of being compressed; resisting all attempts to reduce 


lfesting incoherence ’in thought. SDecch or action* said i-ca"tedft a. Not communicated, 

of anerson 1 Withnn* ,n ^ "coiii-iinUni-cn"iingf, a. Not communicating. 

partiS^not miherinU looHr ‘ coherence of P srts or iii"roni-inii'nl-cn-tlv(c, in'c^m-mifi'ni-co-tiv, a. 
1 An island wm former;!, .. , Not communicating or not disposed to communicate to 

mntely was upwards of 200 feet high nnTSw^iiSia rimimfS uncommunicative; reserved: said chiefly in rc- 

5 e, entirely composed of incoherent ashes thrown up out of the the lmpurtuig of information; as, incommvni- 

■th. D. T. Ansted Great Stone Book ch. 10,p. 164. [e. a p. ’63.] cative habits. 


Or do they in their rilent cities dwell 
Each in his incommunicative cell I 

Byron Extract from Unpublished Poem nt. 4. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, ajccord; clement, ©r = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, g = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 




incompressibility 


911 


inconversant 


di8ti “ 8UlShed from Hgid ***** GSSSS&lSS^^ **t hat^eiuwiot^be comforted^fir?^ 0 d*b°* *, ot c , on «’ laWe ; 

I -p~iSSM^K^Wn'SS^^. 

Smce then researches have been made on this snbject by various Suitable.— Preposition: icilh. la-blv. (Iftr. 

physicist*. which have shown that lion ids are really compressible. ^- - *- * " 

Uanot Physics tr. by Atkinson, bk. iii, ch. 1, p. 8b. [w. w, *90.] 


.. . la-bly, adv. 

Derivatives: — in- oon'gni -ous-ly, adv ._ia-con'wn-lnle-lyt, arte. Disconsolately. 

MMis>nokN. » Iii-con'so-iiaiicc. in-cen'so-nans. « 


iii-coii'irrn 


Lack of con- 



lii / '< <.ii-ooi vV.bi(V,'in-c ? ii-6tv;a-bl, a. 1 . That can 
not be conceived by the mind; incomprehensible; be- voyageurs who first found It. 
yona human understanding; hence, sometimes, incred- iii-eoii'sieinti-n-bfct, a. Un- 
ible; impossible. # conselonable. 

The influeo<x* impressed ddoo the early day* of an empire, like * in-cen'ahUS, a. 1, Ji 

those upon • child, are of inconceivable importance. SUMNER 1 ° man there’s failure, only sii 

H orka. Speech, Feb. Hi, *sx in voi. iii, p. 287. [l. a a. *74.] The lower and inconscious fo 

s quadri* 


escape the eye; attracting slight notice; unimportant. 
>J[ D ti e °Pf n, , n ff. ot the year, many inconspicuous plants are 
enlnt ° n0 V c t their lively contrast with the dark 
complexion of the ground. \Y. Flaog Year Among 
the Trees , lemal Wood*Scenery p. SC. [e. a l. ’81.J 

--Iii"coii- splc'n -ottN-ly, adv. — In "con - 
splr'ii-oiig-itcs*, n. 


Tbe Inconnu. 
jaw*, as seen from above. 

Not self .conscious. 

sinceheleft . —- 

formsotlife. 1 n-co ii'm a n-ey, in-cen'stan-sl, n. [-eras, pi. 1 The 

Browning Cleon at. 7. state or quality of being inconstant, or an inconstant 


A non-existent all-perfect Being i* as inconceivable __ _ ____ 

* ^T V °^ or ! S, ^ ir ’' Splm,a p. 278. [s. 72.) 1 • The char- theVtate^ 

nf nlnni/wit -1 . . ^ _ __ . 


2. Philos. (1) Involving a contradiction in terms; inber- act i c j: b , eill £ inconsequent; the state or condition of of elements. iu-coiiManrA 

entiy contradictory; as. It is inconceivable that God not following from the premises or of not proceeding on tnraanU , “ " ccT * . . A t , 

should be at once perfect and imperfect, (*) Involving grounds; the use of false reasoning, or action c/2. p 4 "fiTIfSFi 

a violation of well.established natural law; physically *>«*<*!on such reasoning; lack of just inference; incon- The first diameter*^ 

impossible; as, perpetual motion is inconceivable. (3) clusivenese; inconsistency; as, the inconsequence of a appear to myself to find in the*? poem* [W ordsworth^aj^B the /n^ 

conclasion or of a course of reasoning. 2. That which co>istancy oi the style. Coleridge Works, Biographia Litera- 
1s inconsequent; a false or illogical inference; as, incon- rta ct mvo * 1M * p * 462 - t H - ,58 -J 
sequences arising from misapprehension. [< L. incon - fll Synonyms: see levity. 

---— /j v - [ittmt i iii-coii siani. 


>ot In the power of man or of an individual to imagine; 
unimaginable; as, mere extension apart from matter Is 
inconceivable; it is inconceivable to me that man should 
overfly. (4) A ’ . 


. appearing incredible to the mind simply, sequential < inconsequent-)*; see inconsequent.] 
contemplating it; highly improbable: so need bv Mill. W-qiinU, m-cen'e§-cwgnt, a. I. Notaccord- 

(5) Not capable of being imaged or framed to the*niind; ln & to lo g lcal sequence or the law of reason and conse- 
miimageable: so used In recent sensational philosophy * ‘ 


, ~ . , - - - —-- sensational philosophy 

as the criterion of truth, in Von-t o|i'ti-lile+ 
-lii"c«>n-«etv"a-l>H'I-ty, lii"<on-cclv'a- 
n — In'Von-oolv'a-bly, adv. 
in"con-cern'i ug+, a . Of no coniicqueiice; trivial. 

In ooii-oln'nl-ty, in'c§n-sin'i-ti, n. Lack of harmony 
or fitness; Incongruity; disproportion. [< L. inconcin- 
nita{t-)s , < inconcinnvs, awkward, < in-, not, -j- concin - 
nus, well adjusted.] 

In // con-ci» / !ion» + , a . Incongruous; discordant. Jo". 

cou•fluiii'ti ln / 'cnn-cinne / t, 

In"con-clii'ilentt, a. Inconclusive. Ia / 'cnn-c]it / ding+. 
In coii-cIi!'*!v(c\'iirc$n-clll'slvor -clifi'-(xiu), a. i. 
Not reaching or affording a conclasion; not settling a 
point or Question in deha*e; Indeterminate; indecisive; 
as, inconclusive reasoning; inconclusive evidence. 

M*ny well Intended argument*, respecting the first principle* of 
mor*! troth, have been inconclusive. AaERCHOMmE Philos, of 
Moral Feelings prelim., | J, p. 24 . |u. ’54.j 

2. Not reaching any definite result; ineffective; as, in¬ 
conclusive efforts. 

Synonyms: see ahsueo. 

— ln"<»oii»clu'fti<>ii, n. [Iiarc.] Lack of condo- 
sIod or decision; inconclnsivcncss. — In'Vou-«’ln'- 


qaent; contrary to reasonable inference; not employing, 
resulting from, or proceeding according to logical meth¬ 
ods; Illogical* unreasonable; Inconsistent; ae, an incon¬ 
sequent assertion; an inconsequent advocate. 

_ v The inconsequent creature, mao. 

For that ■ hia specialty. What creator® else 
Conceives the u ilU th* con 


• in-cen'stant, a. 1. Not constant; 

changeable, or of a character or constitution rendering 
change natural or probable; unstable; vacillating; 
fickie; as, a person inconstant in friendship; an incon¬ 
stant name. 2. Not uniform; having its parts dissimi¬ 
lar; variable; as, an inconstant style. [F., < L. incon¬ 
stant -)^, < iw-,-not; and see constant.] 

Synonyms: see fickle. 

—In-con'stant-ly, adv. 

In'Voii-snmpt'i-blcf, a. Inconsumable. 



, - 0 -usual way: 

tnc; irrelevant; as, an inconsequent action; an inconse¬ 
quent man. [< L. inconsequent-)s, < in-, not; and see 


He who would fix hi* condition upon incontestable reason* of 
preference, most live and die inquiring and deliberating 

Johnson Rasselas ch. 16, p. 66. [a. M. ’80.j 
^ < Sy ?°J? yr ? a . : certain, impregnable, incontrovertible, in- 
, , disputable, Indubitable, Irrefragable, unassailable, untfenl- 

MMluen'Ilal, in-cen se-cwen'shal, a . 1. able, undoubted, unquestionable.—Antonyma: anoery- 

--- r. - *- plial, doubtful, dubious, fictitious, hypothetical, problem¬ 
atical, questionable, uncertain, unsustained, unvermed. 

— In^con-loM^a-bll'I-ty, n. Iii^con-tcst'a- 
I)1 (o-iickb^.— ln^coii-tCAit'n-bly, adv. 
i,j In con-tesitVd, a. Not disputed; uncontested. 

, '# C i!!” / !!:! l ^!! ec A in-cmFti-ngna, n. 1. The quality 


CONSEQUENT.] — III - co n'sc-q II OII t *1 y, arft’.— in- 

coiiV-qiiciit-iiOK.s n. 

n*c»n" kc-u uoil'llal, in-cen'se-cwen'shal, a. 1. 
Characterizea by Inconsequence; fuconaequent, in any 
sense; as, inconsequential actions. 

Of all poet# that have practiced reasoning io verse, Pope U the 
one mo«t fntYm*equenffaf in the dednetion of hi# thoughte. 

L>k QUINCEY Essays on the Poets, Pipe p. 16X. [t. a ] 

2. [Rare.] Being of no consequence; valueless. 


— Iti-<*oii"*OM|i!e»i"tI-nI'l-ty, in-coii"- 

.. HO-qucn'tlal-ly, adv. 

slv(<*-ly, adv. Inan Incnnciusive manner; hesitatingly. ln / 'c’oii.NliI'cr-a-l>l(e, ln*c§n-sid'Qr-a-bl, a. Not worth 


They stood inconclusively n moment, as if they would both be 
glad ot eomelhing more to m*y. 

Howells Dr. Breen's Practice ch. 5, p. 102. [o. A CO. ’81.] 

— 111 "con * 

In'Vno-coct'cdt, a. Not fully concocted or digested; im¬ 
mature. hi/Vou-coet't.— ln"enn-roe / tloiit, n. 


ot being incontinent; unceasing or unrestrained flow. 

Among the many kind* of that base vire I know none baser, or 
at prescot half so fell and fatal, a* that same Incontinence ot 
longue. Carlyle Latter*Day Pamphlets, Stump Orator p. 52. 
[p. a. A CO. 50.] * 


"coii.clii'Nlv(e-ne**, n. 

i-coct'od + T a. Not fully con< 

v. lii"co!»-c©et't.— ln"en__ 

jn"cnn-cur'rinir, a. [Hare.] Not concurring or agreeing, 
ln-cnn'diic, lu-con’dlt or in’een-dult (xm), a. iltere 1 

Nflf Wfdl mil tfUFDtbni*. Ka/llv annn*a«,,4,..l. _I ‘ J 


considering; small in quantity or importance; insignifl- 
cantj trivial; hence, also, without prominence, rank, or 
dignity; as, an inconsiderable amount of money. 

For my dc*reut then. It w«, as is well known to many, ot a low 
and inconsiderable generation. 

IJUNYAN IForA 1 *, Grace Abounding p. 29. fa. o. a co. *74.] 

i.cnn'<iiic. inK.wait or ia-m>DKiait (Xiu), a. |l£an-.| *ld , Vr-H”blyrlidr er ‘ W(c * ,,0,> “« «•—... - -- 

mlh < 5:r P u U de t0Keth< ‘ r; ***«"*"** lrrcBU "* r = u " In-oon-.ldVrW, In-csn^ld'sret or -gt, a. I. Not fcjTiSSSSSSSS 

wcarisom* confoaed jnmhle. erode, incondite. . . . Nothing re K apcbe8s °t what slionld 1*0 Considered; |||.coil't i-lion t in-cen'ti-nent a 1 ^Nofrnntinont- 

i sense of duty could carnr any European through the Koran heedless of consequences; inattentive; thoughtless; as, .... __Ji.i.v 0, .,°t continent, 

Carlyle /Zeroes and fiero* Worship lect. ii. p. 69. [c. a n.j inconsiderate youth; an inconsiderate people. 

. ... - Raah, inconsiderate, fiery voluntaries. 

Shakespeare King John act ii, «c. 1. 

2. Showing a want of consideration or thought; rash; 
uneonsldered; hasty; as, inconsiderate action. 3+. In¬ 
considerable. [< L. inconsideratus, < in-, not; and see 

CONSIDERATE.] 

Synonyms: aee hlcff; imprudent; inattentive. 

- 1 ll'Vo ll»«kl (I / «‘ r.« te.ll* a fit. 1 am rr... v . 1 / 


f < L. inconditus, < fn-, not, -f- conditu*, pp. of condo: see 
condiment.) 

1n"eon-di'ilnn>nlf or -nipt, a. Unconditional. 
in"rnn»form't, a. Not conforming: disagreeing. 
lo"con-ge'iiinl, In'cfjn-jrniol, g. fliare.] Uncongenial. 

— ln"con-ifc"ni-nl'i-ty, n. 

In-eoii'griiM nee, in-coq'gru-^ne, n. Incongruity. 

I n-oon'orr t , in-cop'gru-vnt, a 1 . Having natures 


2- Lack of proper restraint of the appetites, especially 
of aexuai desire; uuchastity. 

You must not put another scandal on him. 

That he 1* open to ineontinency. 

Shakespeare Hamlet act II, bc. 1. 
r Inability to retaia the natural evacuations. 


— i t ,U , VUM u. a. aui euijuneni; 

exercising no control or restraint over the appetites or 
passions, especially that of sexual desire; licentious. 

2. Characterized by undue action of any kind; not re¬ 
straining or not restrained; unceasing; as, an inconti¬ 
nent scandal-monger; incontinent chatter. 

An incontinent rustic of interest in the court-room. 

L. Eggleston The Gray .son* ch. 22, p. 248. [c. Co.] 

3. Med. Unable to restrain the natural evacuations. 

4. [Colloq.j Not deferred or waited for; Immediate. 



harmony, fitness, or adaptation, especially among things | u"oo ii-sKt'eu-ev in'eon-sistVn sl'« 
thnt should bc wcli fitted or adapted to one another; in- \ . The state or ouallW - ? A ’ * 
appropriateness; unsuitableness; inconsistency. ... .. .T 


Irving Knickerbocker hk. 1, ch. l, p. 89. [a. p. p. * 60 , j 


n'cen-eist'v’n-si, n. [-eras, />/.] . . . m i i/ , 

of belncr inconsistent rn t n ( , lh cno»ti - ol In-liKe, etc. SeciN-^, 

l«l incompotiblftty7 contmdrcfion or cOT riri^^; 1 “"" AT"-'; 0r *'V'* ,( f * in ^ n ' 

compoepibuJty; logical disagreement. (2) Lack of nnl- ... 

formity or coherency In thought, belief, or conduct; self- 
con tradlctoriness In statement or mutability in the ob¬ 
servance of principles. 

Inconsistency consist* in a change of conduct when there iano 
change of circtiinstances which justify it. 

Calhoun Works, Sjyeech. Apr. «, >u in 


--.. OI no, o/reciH, Slf/l. v, ja in Vol. ii, p. 109. fA. *63.] „ . .. - - -J “* 

.SMi-r,..,-,...,. 

# * -* Inconvenient; unsuitableness; lncommodionsness; 

unfitness; as, inconvenience of place or custom. 2. 
That which is Inconvenient; anything that disturbs com¬ 
fort, Impedes progress or success, or givea trouble; dis¬ 
advantage. 

The greatest inconvenience attending a 'disputed title, is, that It 
bring* us in danger of civil war* and rebellion. 

Home Easoys, P'otextant Succession p. 297. [w. l. a co.] 


- - -tro-vgrt'i-bl, a. That 

can not be controverted; too clear or eertnin to admit of 
controversy; indisputable; as, incontrovertible evidence. 

Here, then was another Incontrovertible fart, which eveo the 
mo»t skeptical j could not douht. O. 51. Mitchel Planetary and 
Stellar Worlds Iect. in, p. 178. [o. M. A co. ’70.] 

Synonym*: aee incontestable. 

— lM-coii"tro-v« rt"l-l>ll'l-ly 0 r -bl(c-ncs«, 


The tragic incongruity arises from the disproportion between 
the world and the soul of man. Dowoen Shakspere, Ilia Mind 
and Art ch. 7, p. 351. IK. * CO. 76.] 

2. That which is incongruous; something not suitably 
adapted to another thing, or made up of parts not fitted 
to one another. 

The Atl-c character was perfectly original and unique. It was 
made up of incongruities apparently irreconcilable. 

Prescott Mexico vol. i, hk. 1, ch. 5, p. 158. [it. *57.] 

3. Logical Incompatibility: an improper use. 

In-oon'grti-onw, in-coa'gru-ns, a. i. Not congru¬ 
ous; not fitting well together; not adapted to each other „ w 

or to some position or some associated thing; unsuitable l*i"eoii-^Uf'eiif, in'c§n-sist'ent, a. 1. Intrinsically 
for the time, place, or occasion; out of place or character, discrepant or inharmonious; logically Incompatible; that 

Featua: I hear A strain incongruous as a merry dirge can no * be tme, pllt Into'practise, or made to exist at the 

Or sacramental boceh»n*i might b«. Bailey Featua, licit *o. 23. same time with something else or with each other; dis- 

2 . Composed of inharmonious elements or disconnected aereeing; discordant; contradictory; as, two inconsist- 

parts; as, an incongruous sermon. 3. Inconsistent; in- ent dories; inconsistent rules of life, 
compatible: an Incorrect logical use. [< L. incongruus, ^' r * )en t *J pre lw0 view* which can not be taken of one single 

< <n-. not; and see CONGRUOUS.] lll-Con'nrriieG III- th ?«m«rttn»e* the term* exprenslng these view* are said rnp ^ tt t 1 *■ / ' - * 

4 oiiVrn-(‘iiU ^ * to be Opposite or inconsistent. lOh., < LL. incottvenientia, < L. inconvenien(t-)s: see 

Synonym* : absurd, conflicting, contradictory contrary on ♦ • « Wkately Logic bk. ii, ch. 5, p. 125. [ja. *36.] | ?^ ONVENI ® N T‘] jB^on-vc'iiloii-oyt. 
discordant, discrepant, ill-matehed, 1 n ap no« Ua' TniinDm' ?• Containing contradictory elements or parts; not agree- ,n . c, , >n ' vc nlent, In c^n-vl'ment, a. 1. Not conve- 
prlatc, Incompatible, inconsistent, Inharmonlouii, Irrecon- mg with Itself; self-contradictory; as, his story Is incon- nu ’. nt ’ 80 constructed, arranged, disposed, or occurring as 

enable, mlamatched. mlsmatcd,repugnant, unnultHhle. Ids- slstent. 3, S{H‘ciflcaIiy, not consistent or uniform in to mterfere with one’s purpnsee or inclinations; lutcrfer- 

--... action or opinion; characterized by contradictory acts or - 1 ^ ” 

speeches or irreconcilable opinions or purpose*, either ail 
at once or in succession; changeable; fickle; as, an in¬ 
consistent person. 


cordont In applied to all thing* that Jar In flfwociatlon like 
musical note* that are not In accord; inharmonious haa the 
Mme original «*n»e, but is a milder term. Incompatible 
primarily signifies unable to sympathize or feel alike; fncon- 
slstent means unable to stand together. Thing* are Zmcow- 
patlble which ran notexiat together in harmonloua relation*, 
and who*; action when associated tends to ultinmtc extlnc- 
i <m of one by the other. Inconsistent applies to tilings 
that can not be made to agree In thought with each other, 
or with some standard of truth or right; slavery and freedom 
atv inconsistent with each other In theory, and incomrxitibte 
Infact. Incongruous applies to relations, unsuitable to 


fng with comfort or progress; giving trouble or uneasi¬ 
ness; incommodious; embarrassing. 2. Not expedient; 
unsuitable; unfit. 


Ah ! how unjust to Nut urn, and himself, 

1* thoughtless, thaokh*s«, inconsistent man! 


Christ delivered no inconvenient or unmeet law*. 

Hooker Ecclesiastical Polity hk. iii, p. 220. [r. a a.] 

- - .. [OF., < L. inconrenien(t-)s, < in-, not: and see conve- 

Young Sight Thoughts Ii, 1.112. NIENT.] — ln"co n- vc'iilcnt-Iy, adv. 
n ooii-M)Mt l-lilct; iii"o<m-wl*t'lngt. in"eon-verx'n-1>1 (e, In'cen-vers'a-bl, a. Notdisposcd 

Sr fn”c’oii.toT<a?pvft AR i r v ty ndr° n t to conv-crse; mieommiinicntive; reserved; unsocial! 

„’* U ‘ a<lr — Ii»-o«n'vcr-K*nl, in cen'vfr-sQnt, a. Not familiar or 

vcrse< j. not convergant; {conversant tvith n law. 


Ollt-IIOiaMf, n. 


«u = out; oil; lu-frad, jn = fmorc; c = k; church; dl» = fAo; go, si tig, ink; »o; thin; zh = arurc; P. boil, dune. 


<,from ; t, obsolete; J, variant. 





iiiconverletl 
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iuculmtiou 


Ashamed and afraid to know yourselves inconversant with the 
acts and constitution* of God. Coleridge WorA’s, Statesman's 
Manual ia voL i, p. *23. [H. ’68.] 

lo"eou-vert'eil, In'egn-vgrt'ed, a. IRare.j Not changed 
or turned. . . ,, „ A 

1 n' / « on*verl / l-bl(e, ln’cgn-vgrt'i-b], a. That can not 
be changed into or exchanged for something else; not 
convertible, specifically; (1) Not exchangeable for gold 
or its equivalent; as, inconvertible bank-notes. (2) Logic. 


An inheritance incorruptible, and undeftled, aad that fadeth 
not away. * Peter i, 4. 

2. That can not be corrupted morally by bribes or other 
debasing influences; inflexibly just and right. [F., < 
LL. incorruptibitis, < L. i/e-, not, 4- corruptus; see cor¬ 
rupt, a.] 

Synonyma: see paithpiil; immortal: just; moral. 

— ln"oor-rnl'i-t y, n. Iu''eor-rui>t'l- 
bl(e-ne»!<.—ln"eor-rupl'l-bIy, adv. 


Incapable of illative conversion; as, an inconvertible % n"cor-rn i>t'l-bl(e, n. Ch. Hist. One of a religious 


proposition. See conversion. [<’LL. inconvertibility 
< L. in-, not; and see convertible.] 

— lii'Voii-verr'l-bll'l-ty, n. ln"con-vert'l- 
bl(e-uess}:.—ln"eon-vert'I-bly, adv. 
ln'«*«i-iiyt, a. Fine: pretty; delicate. ^ 


sect in Alexandria, the Aphtbnrtodocetse, who believed in 
the incorruptibility of the body of Christ. 
n'Vor-rup'tlon, in’c§r-rup'sbun, n. The quality or 
state of being incorrupt; freedom from corruption. 

It ie sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption. 1 Cor. xv, 42. 


lit i Ii-»i j i t A ^ t — - . A. . -wv^A 1_ ii ie ounu w vuuujmuu, n io nweu in »m.wr i wpin/»*. « wr , 

Hi"co : orMl-iiale, in'co-Sr di-net or - n§t, «. J^ot In _i„/r CO r-r« i»t'iv(e, a. Not liable to corruption, 
coordinate relation. In co-or'dl-na led*. In * ln-conii'iert* v. Encounter. 

eo-or"UI-un'tlon, n. , in-cmir'nget, v. Encourage.— In-eonl-'nue-mentt, n. 

ln-eo"i>re-sent'n-bi(e, 1 q-c 5 pre-zent q-di a. | n-cra^satc, in-cras'et , v. [-sa'ted; -sa'tino.] I. t. 

teychol. Not presentable at'thejainc time. I < in-- 4 co-« To ninke thjck or thicker; epeciflcally, in pharmacy, to 
ut n-nii thicken (a fluid) as by mixture or evaporation. 

Some find sepulchral vessels containing liquors, which time ha* 
incrassated into jellies. T. Browne W'orA-s, Urn Buriat voL iii, 
ch. 3, p. 23. [ll. O. a. '62.1 

II. i. To become thick or thicker. [< LL. incrassa- 
tus, pp. of incrasso, < L. in , in, -f- crassus, thick.] 

— In-cras'aate, a. Thickened; gradually swelling 
out, especially toward the tip, as the antennae 
or femora of certain insects and the leaves of 
the houseleek. lu-era*'Ka."te«I}:.— ln"- 
oras-su'tlon, n. 1. The act or process of 
thickening, or the state of being thickened. 

2. A thickening or swelling, as from fatness. 

— Iu-cra*'»a-tl v(e. I. a. Tending to 
thicken. 11. n. That which lias the quality 
of thickening; specifically, a medicine once 


+ PHESEXTAnLK.]—iii-eo / 'in , e-«ent // . v .~. - .-t-- 
iii-enr'o-iinte. ln-cer'o-oct or *n{*t, a. [Hare.] Crowned, 
in-cor'o-nn^tedt. 

Mine eye* did not posse** the power 
Of following the incoronated dome. 

Dante Paradise tr. by Longfellow, can. 23,1.119. 
In-cor'po-rnlt, a. Incorporeal; Immaterial. 

—lD-eor"po-vn1'i-tyT, n— lii-eor'po-rnUiyN adv. 
In-eor'po-rafc, ln-c6r'po-r£t, v. [-ha’ted; -ra'tino.] 
I. t. 1. To combine together or with something else so 
ae to form one harmonious or consistent whole; form 
into or unite with a body; as, to incorporate recruits into 
companies; to incorporate new matter into a book. 

1 he tribal character incorporated into Jewish life and hahite 
appears everyw here in the historical and prophetical book* of the 

° T E. t CiAHaETT God 'a Word Written ch. 4, p. 82. [a. T. S. ’67.] 


2. To give bodily form to; embody; as, to incorporate supposed to thicken the fluids of the body. 

* ’- 1 -- r» r . To form in-crenKe', in-erta', v. [in-creased'; in 


an invention in a practical machine. 3. Law , 
into a legal corporation: as, to incorporate a club. 

II. i. To unite in a body; become incorporated. [< 
L. incorporate; see incorporate 2 , a.] 

Synonyms: aec enroll. „ . , 

In-eor'po-rsite 1 , m-cSr'po-ret or -ret, a. 1. Notnav- 
ing a material body; not consisting of matter. 

There are tome qnalitiea — some incorporate thing's. 

That have a double life. Poe Silence L I. 

2. Not formed into a corporation. 

In-eor'po-rate 2 , a. Joined or intimately associated; 
forming one body; embodied; incorporated. 

If you love valour ... Look oa Epire, 

A prince, in whom it ie incoiporate. 

Massinger Virgin-Martyr act i, *c. 1. 

[< L. incorporatus, pp. of incorjwro, embody, < in, in; 
and see corporate.] ln-eor'po-ra"ie<U. 

) n-< , or"po-ra'tloii, in-cSr'po-re'shun, n. 1. The act 
of incorporating, or the state of being incorporated; or¬ 
ganization; association. 2. An artificial body eetab- 


liPcrC'ineut, in'erg-m^nt (xm), n. 1. The act or 
process of increasing, augmenting, or growing: enlarge¬ 
ment; ns, increment of faith. 2. That which is added; 
increase: opposed to decrement. 

The instrument i* exposed * givea time to the aua, and it* incre¬ 
ment of temperature noted. 

A. W. Greely American Weather ch. 4, p. 35. [o. m. & eo.] 
3. Math. The amount by which a varying quantity in¬ 
creases lietween two of its stages; the amount that must 
be added to one value to obtain another. 4* Gram. A 
syllable, or one of several, in excess of the number in 
the nominative singular or the second person singular 
present indicative, as in operibus, from ojms, a work, and 
amavisxetiSy compared with am as, from amare, to love. 
The increment nearest the beginning is called the first: 
thnB. in the first example above, 44 pe” is the first and 
44 ri ” the second increment. 

5, Iihet. A form of discourse that consists in repeat¬ 
ing with increasing emphasis an already emphatic state¬ 
ment, as In “ he is a parricide—a parricide, I say; do you 
hear? a parricide!” [< L. incrementum, < incresco; see 
increase, ?;.] 

Synonyma: see increase. 

Phraaea: —in increment (Her.), baring its horns 
toward the dexter: said of the new moon.—mei hod of 
increment*, the calculus of finite differences.—un¬ 
earned i., the Increase of value of land arising from In¬ 
crease of population and other general causes, as distin¬ 
guished from Increased value from the labor or outlay of 
the Individual owner. 

— ln / 'cre-inen'fal, a.— Inhere- men - ta'- 
tlont, «. Increase. 

In'ere-pntet, r t. To cry out against; rebuke.—in"cre- 
im'iinnt, n. . . 

In-crcfc'eent, ln-eres'ent, a. 1. Characterized by in¬ 
crease or augmentation: said especially of the moon. 

The good Queea . . . wat, 

Betweea the increscent and decre*ceat moon. 

Arms for her soa. TENNYSON Gareth and Lynette *t. 47. 

2. Her. Having its horns tamed to the dexter: said of 
the moon. [ < L. increscen{t-)gy ppr. of in * 
cresco; see increase, v.] 
ln-erest't, vt. To crest. 

’i-Uftte,in-crim'i-net,T<. [-na*- 



cnEAs'iNO.] I. t. To augment or make great- A ° 
er, as In bulk, quantity, or degree; enlarge; 
aggravate; extend. tenna ' Iti 

11. i. I. To become greater, as In bulk, quantity, or 
number; grow or advance In value, power, or force; be “’^4. “ 
added to or aggravated; multiply; wax. 

The quantity of money la circulation ought to increase or de¬ 
crease a* the commerce of the country increases or decreases. 

H. Fawcett Potit. Econ. bk. iii, ch. 8, p. 4G5. [macm. ’64.] 

2. Specifically, to multiply by generation; be fruitful: 
enid of animals; as, guu/ea-pigs incream rapidly. 3. 

A8tron. To wax: said of the moon. [< OF. encrexfre , 

< L. ificresco, < i«. In, -f- crescoy grow, < creo. create.] 

Synonyma: advance, aggravate, augment, conanee, en¬ 
large, exaggerate, extend, heighten, Intensify, magnify, 
prolong, raise. See Aim; aggravate; amplify; flour- , ... „ 

isii; propaoate; swell.—A ntonyms: abbreviate, in.oroncli't* in^eronch'iiirnft,etc. See encroach, etc. 
abridge, contract, curtail,decrease,diminish,reduce,waste. in'Vro-ya'ble, ah"cnva-yQ'bl, n. [F.] F. Hist. Aman 
— ln-creas'n-bKc, a — ln-ereaK'a-bI(e-ne«fc, w h 0 affected n fantastic extravagance and absurd fop- 
) n-creasM iiuc-Iy, adv. ^ g __* __pery in dress during the French directorate (I795-’99). 


ted; -na'tino .1 I. To chaige w ith a 
crime or fault; snow to have been a party 
to crime; criminate; as, the evidence in¬ 
criminates officiate. 2. [Bare.] To make 
n subject of accusation; characterize as A Crescent In- 
crimiual. [C.] [< LL. incriminatuSy pp. crescent, 
of incritninOy < L. in, in; and see criminate.] 

The charge had no iouadatkm in the Language of the incrimi¬ 
nated pamphlet*. W. MlNTO Daniel Defoe ch. 7, p. 107. [H. ’79.] 

— 1 11-crllu^buaMio 11, n .— 1 11-crlni'l-na-lo- 

ry» a. Serving to Incriminate or accuse. 


fished by law for pnblic or private purposes; corpora- in'erense, in'crTs(xin), n. 1. A growing larger or great- See’ meryeilleuse 


tion. 3. The combining of elements in a mass; in medi¬ 
cine, the thorough admixture of drngs with soft or liquid 
substances, to give them requisite consistence. 4. Gram. 
Polysynthesis. 5. [Rnre.J The act of giving bodily 
form to; embodiment, [F., < lAj.bicorporatioM, < L. 
incorpoiv; eee incorporate 2 , «.] 
lu-eor'po-ru-llv(e, in-cer'po-ra-tiv, a. Characterized 
by grammatical Incorporation, as the Basque and the 
American Indian languages. Called also poly synthetic, 
intercalate , encapsulating. 

ln-cor'i>o-ra"tor, In-cor'po-re't^r, n. One who forms 
a corporation; one of the members of a corporation 
named in the incorporating act or charter. 
ln"cor-|>o're-ai, in’cer-pG'rg-al, a. 1. Not consist¬ 
ing of matter; not having a material body; immaterial. 

Corporeal tunes pacify our incorporeal soul. BURTON An«f. 
Melancholy vol. ii. pt. ii, § 2, mem. o, subs. 3, p. 335. [J. w. M. *57.] 
2. Laic. Not appreciable by the senses; Intangible; aa, 
incorporeal rights in corporeal property. 

Svnonvms : bodiless, disembodied, formless, lrnmate- 


er, as in size, extent, or quantity; augmentation; growth. in-ei , u / ei-n"te<it, a. Not tormented or tortured. 


A toil that gains with what it yield*, 

And scatter* to its own increase. 

WHITTIER The Voices st. 12. 

2. That which is added; that by which anything ia aug¬ 
mented; increment. Specifically: (1) Produce, as of 
crops. (2) Increment by generation; progeny. (3) Com¬ 
mercial or financial increment; profit; interest. 

Thou hast taken usury aad increase. Ezek. xxii, 12. 

3, Astron. The period from new to fnil moon, when the 
moon’s light is increasing. [< OF. encresse , < encres- 
tre; eee increase, u.] in-erease'uieutt. 

Synonyma: access, accession, accretion, addendum, 
addition, amplification, appendage, augmentation, comple¬ 
ment, enhancement, enlargement, expansion, extension, 
growth, harvest, Improvement, Increment, product, pro¬ 
duction, reenforccineot, return. See accession; addition; 
harvest; progress.— Antonyms: abbreviation, con¬ 
traction, curtailment, deduction, diminution, expenditure, 
loss, subtraction, waste. 

ln'crenHestwint", n. Same as oainlno -twist. 


iiC'cru-en'tnit, a. Bloodless, 
ln-eriifct/, in-crust', vt. [In the literal and mechanical 
uses the spelling invrust is emploved almost exclusively, 
encrust being somewhat rare, and maioly limited to the 
poetical and figurative senses.] 1. To cover with or as 
with a crust or hard coat; form a crust on the surface 
of; as, a vessel inervsted with salt. 

Th» window* were so mcrusted with dirt, that they would have 
made Midsummer sunshine dim. 

Dickens Bleak House ch. 5, p. 79. iE. a l. ’86.] 
2. Art. To decorate (a surface) with materials (usually 
finer) applied or Inlaid, aa stone with mosaics, wood with 
metal or ivory, or rough masonry with marble slabs. Ac¬ 
cording to the material used, Incrustation is called dam¬ 
askeening, enameling , or veneering. 3. To snply or in¬ 
lay, as mosaic or enamel, for the purpose of decorating. 
[< OF. encrouster , < L. inervsto , < i«, on, + crusta, 
crust.] eii-eriiHt'Jt In-erust'afet. 

— lu-crust'ivCe, a. Of, pertaining to, or tending 
to form a crust.— in-crn st'inent, n. Incrustation. 


Synonyms : bodiless, dlscn-- -- , 

rial, spiritual, unsubstantial.—Antonyms: corporeal, env in-crense'lnlt, a. Very productive. -- - 

bodied, Incarnate, Incarnated, material, materialized, solid, | „. crea */ e r, in-erTg'^r, n. One who or that which luVrn s-ta'ta, in'crus-te'ta or -ta'ta, n. pi. Helminth. 
substantial. # increases; in plumbing, a pipe-fitting for joining the The [narticutata. [< L. incrustatus; see iNcnusTATE.] 

Derivatives : — 1 11 eor-po re*al l-ty, n '~T female end of a small pipe to themaleend of a large ode. ln-eru*t'atc, in-crust'et or -£t, a. 1. Incrusted. 2. 
1 n"e O r-p O' re-a I -1 y, adv. - 1 ** Many of the *upTK,*ed increases of knowledge have only given 

Ifetll, 71. 1« The State of incorporeal existence, imrna- anew name, and oiten a worse, to what was well know’ll before, 

terislity. 2* Belief in incorporeal existence.— I n'Vo r- j, a Hare Guesses at Truth first series, p. 82. [macm. '89J 

po're-al-I*t, n. One who believes in the existence | n .er e a*t', pp. Increased. Phil. Soc. 

of the epirit apart from the body. — liP'cor-po'rc-nl- iH/'epe-nte', ln’cre-£t', vt. [Rarc.l To create within. 

Izc, vt. To consider or affirm to be incorporeal.—In- In't rt -nlc, in'erg-etor -gt, a. [Poet.] Uncreated. 


COr /,/ pO-re / i-t n. The qnality Of being not mate- Thy radiance increate Through the long day shall keep oar feet 
rial; Incorporeality; immateriality. In their pure morning Btate. Newman Friday fit. 6. 

in-eor'po-ringt* n. fncorporatlon. In / cre-n' / ledt. 

in-corpso'tt rt. To incorporate. In-ered'l-lJKe, in-cred'i-bl, a. Beyond or difficult of 

ln"cor-reel , in'c§r-rect, a. 1 - Not correct; not in belief, ns boim? extraonlinarv or Improbable; bordering 


Lot. (I) Adhering so firmly to the pericarp as to seem to 
have but one covering: said of seeds. (2) Coated with 
earthy matter. 3. Of or pertaining to the Incrvstata. 4. 
Forming a crust; incrusting. [< L. incrustatue, pp. of 
inervsto; see iNcnusT.] 

liU'eriiK-ta'lIou. in'crus-te'ahun, n . 1, The act of 


agreement (I) with a model or standard or with required 
or established nsage, or (2) with truth, or (3) with moral¬ 
ity; as, an incorrect drawing; incorrect reports; incorrect 
conduct. 2. [Archaic.] Not duly regulated or corrected. 
— ln"eor-reet / ly, a^»-ln' / eor*reel'iiess, n. 
ln^enr-rcc'iiont, n. laeonrcctncse. 

1 n-cor'rl-gl-l>I(e,in-cer'i-ji-bl, a. I. Tbatcannotbe 
corrected or amended; as, an incorrigible mistake. 2. 


belief, as being extraordinary or Improbable; bordering 
on the impossible or npproaching the marvelous; as, in¬ 
credible speed. 

Synonyms: see apocryphal. 

— In-cred"l-bll'l-ty, n. [-ties, pi] 1. Incred¬ 
ibleness. 2. An incredible thing.— lii-ored'l-blCe- 
lie**, n. The state or quality of being incredible.— In- 
cred'l-bly, adv. 


correctea or amenaeu; as, an t ncornmoie niisuiKe.. | n . cred /i,. a '.blet, a. Discreditable. 

Depraved beyond the possibility of reform; Irreclaima- ill . eJ . ed / iI . e< | t< Uncredlted. 

ble; as, an incorrigible criminal or drunkard. [< LL. in"cre-<Iu'Ii-ty, in'crg-difi'li-ti, n. The statcorqnal- 
inefjrrigUAlts, < L. in not; and see corrioible.] ity of being incredulous; a withholding or refusal of 

Svnnnvma: SCC ABANDONED: INCURABLE. elrmtirism 


Synonym*: ace abandoned; incurable. 

— 1 ii-eor'rl-gl-bKe-ue**, n . The state or quality 
of being incorrigible; hopeless error in things or deprav¬ 
ity in people. fii-cor^rl-Kl-bll'l-tyi, 

There hath heea great incorrigibleness ander lesser judgment*. 


belief; indisposition to believe; skepticism. 

A story so startliag w» received with outcries of incredulity. 
Frouoe Eng. in Ireland vol. iii, bk. viii, ch. 1. p. 31. [s. ’81.] 
[< L. incredulita(t-)8y < incredulus; see incredulous.] 
Synonyms: sec douqt. 


Cotton Mather Magnalia Christi voL ii, p. 325. [a. a. ’63.1 i„. c f etl'a-lous, In-cred'yu-lus (xin), a. 1. Indis- 


— In-oor'rl-Kl-bly, adv. 

In-cor'rl-jrl-bKe,?!. One who ia beyond correction. 
ln"cor-r»|»t', in'c^r-mpF, a. 1. Not depraved nor 
defiled morally; ahove the power of bribes; pure. 2. 

Not marred, impaired, nor spoiled in physical sub¬ 
stance; not acted upon hy decay; as, incorrupt food or 
air. [< L. incomtptus, < in-, not; and see corrupt, a.] 
ln"cor-riip!'ed+.— lu' / cor-rui>4'ly, adv. — 

ln"cor-rnpl'newa, n. _ __ 

lu^cor-rupt'l-bKe, in'c^r-ruptM-bl, a. 1. That can In-ereiii'n-blet, a. Incombustible, 
not become tainted, polluted, or decayed; incapable of I n'ere-inale, in'erg-met (xm), vt. 
physical corruption; not subject to corruption. —lii^cre-ina'llon, n. 


posed to accept as true that which is heard, read, or 
seen; withholding or refusing belief; skeptical. 

He pass’d hi* hand hurriedly over hi* eye*, 

Bewilder’d, incredulous. 

Owen MEHEorrn Lucile pt. i. caa. 6, *t. 8. 

2. Characterized by or manifesting incredulity; as, an 


incrusting, the state of being incrusted, or the object or 
substance inemsted; as, the walls were decorated by in¬ 
crustation with marbles. 2. A crust or coat of any¬ 
thing on the surface of a body, as of salt on rocks, or 
of rust on iron. 

To some minds knowledge itself seems to come, not a* a nutri¬ 
ment hut as an incrustation; they take it up, keep it, yet are 

scarce wiser thaa before._ . _ 

Martinkau Hours of Thought ser. xvl, p. 210. [tt. BROS. ’76.] 
3. A method of ornament that consists in applying or in 
inlaying one (usually a finer) material upon auother, as 
colored marbles, mosaics, lacquers, or cnAincls upon 
wood, stone, or metal; also, the material so applied. [< 
LL. inervstatioifi < L. incrusto; sec incrust.] 
n'cii-batc, in f kiu-b6t (xm), r. [-baited; -ba'ting.] 

1. t. 1. To sit upon in order to hatch; also, to hatch 
by sitting, or to produce by incubation; as, to incubate 
eggs; to incubate chickens. 

They [dabchick’* eggs] are uncovered at dusk hy the bird, who 
incubates them until the morning sua relieve* her of her task. 
B. H. Warren Birds of Pennsylvania, Grebes p. 6. [E. K. M. ’90.] 

2. To turn over In the mind, as a scheme or plan; plan; 
also, to produee by such planning; as, to incubate a plot. 
H. i. 1. To sit for hatching, as a ben: brood. 2. To 
plan or scheme. 3. Pathol. To pass throngh the stage of 
incubation; as, these germs of disease will incubate 
quickly. [< L. incvbatus , pp. of incvbo, < in, on, 
culto, lie.] 


incredulmis laugh. 3t. Incredible. [< L. incredulus, iii'Vii-bu'tloii, in*kiu-be'shun, n. 1. The act of in- 


< inr, not; and see credulous.] — In-ercd'ii-Iou*- 
ly, adv.— In-cred'ii-loiis-iie**, n. 

To cremate. 


It 1 I I 1M* i JU IVltri/C ft. M . A11V 

cnbftting:, or the state of being inenbated; batching by 
any means; hence, figuratively, planning or producing. 

The incubation of his grievances began immediately after Iff* 
arrival at Wooton. „ 

J. MORLEY jRousaeaw vol. ii, ch. 15, p. 2S8. (c. A H. ’7S.J 
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2. Pathol. The period between the time of exposure to 
an infectious disease and its development. 3. A lying- 
in: specifically, among the ancient Greeks, the act of 
sleeping in a sacred place for the purpose*of receiving 
aid or r'evelntions from the gods. [< L. incubation-),< 
incubo; see incubate.] In-oii'bl-f ure+. 

Iii'eu-ba-tlv(e, in'kiu-ba-tiv, a. Of or pertaining to 
incubation. In any sense. 

In'«*«i-bailor, m'kiu-be't^r, n. 1. That which Incu- 
hates. Specifically: (1) A bird or fowl that sits or broods. 
(2> An apparatus kept at a uniform 
warmth, as by a lamp, for artificial 
hatching of eggs. (3) An apparatus 
for artificial development of germ- 
organism. 2. An appliance for keep¬ 
ing warm a prematurely born ebild. 
railed also couveuse. [LL., < L. 
incubo; see incubate.] 

1 ii-c ii'im-to-ry, in-kiQ'ba-to-ri, a. 

Serving for or pertaiuing to incuba- 
tion. 

i ii-en be't, r. To fix In or as in a cube. 

1 u'uii-hoiiH, in'klu-bus, ff. E. 1. S. 

(ib\ IT. Hr.) (xiii), a. Bot. Hav¬ 
ing the tip of one leaf lyingoverthe 
base of the one next above it, as 
in the seale-nios»»**. [< L. incubo , 
lie ou; see incubate.] 
lii'cti-htiM, in'kiii-bus, C. x H*. (ip'-, ,,n k' 

C.*h ». [-BUS-ES or -bi, -bai or -bi, /^.] 1. Anything 

that tends to weigh down, oppress, harass, or restrain 
from progress, as a mental burden or care, or a degru- 
;o»dition. 


tom. A cocoon. 2. [Rare.] A specimen of early print¬ 
ing. See incunabula, 2. [< L. incunabula; see incu¬ 
nabula.] 

ii-eu"iic-a'ta, in-kirrng-e'ta or -cfi'ne-a'ta, n. pi. 
Crust. A division of brachynrana with basicerites 
wedged in between the pterygostomlnin andepistome, as 
Id cancrids. [< in - 1 -f- L. cuneus , wedge.] 
in-cur', in-cur', v. [in-curred'; in-cur'ring.] I. LI. 
oneself, ’ 


The public is indebted to Tennyson for a restoration ot precious 
Saxoa words, too long forgotten. 

E. C. stedman Victorian Poets cb. 5, p. 179. [o. * co. ’76.] 
[< indedt, < F. endetter, < LL. indebiio , < L. i/i, in, -f- 
debitum , debt.] 

— Iii-debt'od-iio*?*, n. 1. The state of being in¬ 
debted. 2. The amount of one's debts.—In-dcbl'- 
in v nt, 7 i. The state of being indebted. 



An Incubator. 
h , heater; o, oven; e, 
eprg*tray; t\ ventila- 
-hole*. 


ding com 

The incubus of artifidalism is apon literature, society, and in¬ 
stitution*. H. Wood la The Arena Mar., *02, p. 437. 

2. Pathol. The nightmare, or the form in which It ap¬ 
pears. 

During the night I suffered dreadfully from the nightmare, and 
the Incubus was a rarnej. W. F. Lynch Deod Sea and Jordan 
ch. 6 , p. 134. la. A CO. ‘ 6 *.] 

3. A male demon, formerly supposed to consort with 
women In their sleep. Compare srccunus. 

Merlin was the son of no mortal father, but of an Incubus, one 
of a class of being* not absolutely wicked, but tar from good, who 
inhabit the region* of the air. 

BcxriSCH Age of Chivalry pt. i, ch. 3, p. 60. fj. E. T. ’69.] 
[LL., < L. incubo; see incubate.] 

Synonyms: see load. 

I n'c ti-dal, Iq'kiu-dol, a. Of or pertaining to an incus. 

I n'cu-datc, ip'kiu-det or -det, a. Having an incus. 

ln-uul'ratc, In-col'k^t, rf. - [-ca'teii; -ca'tino.] To 
I mpress upon the mind bv related and emphatic repeti¬ 
tion or admonition; teach; instil; enforce; as, to incut - 
cate truth. [< L. Inculcatus, pp. of incutco , < in, on, -f- 
culco, tread, < calx {calefy heel.] In-riilk't. 

Synonyms: sec iMpaxss; instil. 

— I ii'Vul-cn'tlon, n. The actor result of incul¬ 
cating.— I ii-c iiR ealtor, In-etil'cMi-to-ry, a. 

I ii-<*ul'pa-hl(«» t in-col'pQ-bl, a. Not deserving cen¬ 
sure; blameless; innocent.— Iii-cn l'|»a-bl(e-ticss, 
n. I n-enl'pn-bly, adr. 

Iii-cnI'pate, in-eul'pet, rt. [-pa'teo;-pa'tino.] To 
charge with w rong-doing; hlQme; accuse: hence, to in¬ 
volve in or as In guilt; implicate: opposed to exculpate. 
f < LL. inrulpatns, pp. of inculjx), < L. in, in, -f- culjxt, 
fault] I n-«*»tl|» /+ , 

— I n"riiI-|*a'tlon, n. The act of inculpating; In¬ 
crimination.— 1 ii-oul'pn-to-ry, a. Tending or serv¬ 
ing to inculpate; criminatory. 

Hr fthe judge] corrected himself by osying it wiw an incutixi- 
tory fact. Artr- For*: Tribune Mar. 3, *92, p. 3, col. 2. 

In-cnllN ln-oolt\ o. [Rare.] Having no cultivation; un¬ 
cultivated; unpolished. 

There were no tree*, hedgerows, garden* visible. AD was in¬ 
cult. Sala Mary in Amcmca vol. i, ch. 12, p. 340. [t. bbos. ’66.] 
[< L. tncultns, < in-, not, -4- cnlttis' see crLT.] 

I n-riil'tl-vale, ln-ciil"ti-va't Ion etc. See in- 2 . 

In-eiim'ben-ey, in-cutn'ben-st, n. £-cies jjI.J I. 
The state of holding an office or discharging its duties or 
functions: also, the period during which it is held: spe¬ 
cifically applied to an ecclesiastical benefice. 2. [Rare.] 
The state of being incumbent, or that which Is incum¬ 
bent, as a mental or physical burden; obligation. 

I n-uii m'beiil, ln-cum'b^nt, a 1, Resting upon one as a 
moral obligation, or as necessary nntler tne circum¬ 
stances; required or demanded; proper: obligatory; as, 
to serve God Is incumbent on all men. 2. Resting, lean¬ 
ing, or weighing wholly or partially upon something, 
as a sculptured figure upon its pedestal, or specifically. 
In botany and zoology, the back of a cotyledon against 
the radicle, an anther against the inner side of a fila¬ 
ment. or the hind toe of a bird when on a level with the 
fore toes. 

Till lha bright monotaina prop tha fneumJ*»nf sky. 

Pom Temple of Fame 1. 68. 
f < L. incumbend-)s. ppr. of incumbo. < i/t, on, -\-cvbo, 
lie.]— Iii-cuin'bont-ly, adv. 

1 n - v ii in' be nt, n. One w ho holds an nfficeor performs 
official duties; especially, one bolding a benefice. In 
law, though appointed or elected to an office, the iicrson 
so ehosen'is not an incumbent until be has given bond, 
taken the oath, etc. 

It l* a carious tact, that anciently incumbents , rector*, etc., 
were »ty)ed prelate*. 

T. Powell Apostolical Succession $ 7, p. 155. [.N. a P.] 

In-eUHi'brnt-PMw*, n. A female Incumbent. 

I n-eii in'her, etc. Same as encumber, etc. 

Itr'mtti-hl'tioiit, rt. Close contact; ineubatlon. 

I ii-ciim'braiicc, -err. Same as encumbrance, etc. 

ln-enin'broiiMS «. Cumbersome. in-emn'hroust. 

In'Vtt-nab'ii-ln, In’kiu-oab'yu-la, n. rd. 1. The be¬ 
ginnings or the earliest monnmunts of an art, race, or 
other product of historical change or development; cra¬ 
dle; birthplace. 2. Specifically, specimens of printing 
and block-engraving that apjieared before or shortly 
after A. J). 15B0. 

XrlonTAphic incunabula wen- printed from engraved block* of 
wood, while typographic Dteunaoufa were priuted by mean* ot 
movable type. ADELINE A rt Met. 

[L., < i*. In, -+• cunabula, cradle, < cunse , cradle.] cu- 

nalCn-Int. 

Iii"t*u- ua b'u -Inin, in'klo-nal/yn-Iom, n. I. En- 


To bring upon oneself, ns an unpleasant or injurious con¬ 
sequence; subject or expose oneself to; encounter; as, to 
incur guilt, danger, or displeasure. 

Better incur thr trouble of testing and exploding a thousand 
fallacies than hy rejecting stifle a single beneficent truth. GREELEY 
in Paxton's Horace a rate y ch. 21, p. 265. [m. Bros. ’55.] 

2. Law. To bring upon oneself indirectly by aome act; 
as, to incur a liability as distinguished from a debt by 
contract. 3t. To render liable to something. 4t. To 
run against; meet; strike. 

lit. 1. To pass; press on; also, to occur. [< F. en - 
cornir, < L. Incurro , < ««, against, + curro, run.] 

— In-ciir'reiieo, n. 

n-onr'u-bl(e, in-klQr'a-bl, a. I. Not curable; beyond 
the power of medical or surgical remedies; as, incurable 
diseases; an incurable invalid. 2. Incapable of being 
remedied or corrected; irremediable; irreparable. 

No vices are so Dicurab/c as those which men are apt to glory in. 

Addison Spectator July 19,1714. 

[F., < LL. inci/rabill8 , < L. in not; and see curable.] 

Synonyms: hopeless, immedicable, Incorrigible, irrep¬ 
arable, Irretrievable, remediless.—Antonyms: curable, 
manageable, remediable, removable, tractable. 

Derivatives : — In -ciir^a - t>II'l-ty, n.~ In- 
ciir'a-bl(e-iie>*N, n.~ In-uiir'a-bly, adr. 
In-<*nr / a-bl(e, n. One who is incurably diseased. 

In-cur locnrred. Phil. Soc. 

In-cii'rl-oiis, in-kifi'ri-ne, <*. 1 . Lacking curiosity; un¬ 
interested; indifferent. 

The middle order* are still, when tried hy what is the standard 
of the educated * ten thousand,* ns,rrowr*miaded, unintelligent, in¬ 
curious. Bacehot English Constitution p. 6. [c. A H. ’67.] 

2. Devoid of curious or Interesting qualities; common¬ 
place; as, a not incurious anecdote. 3. Not curing; 
neglectful. [< L. incuriosus , < in-, not; and see curi¬ 
ous.]— I n-cti'rl-oii*- no km, n. The state or quality 
of being Incurious; want of curiosity or interest, ln- 
cu^rl-os'l-tyj.— In-cii'rl-oitg-ly, adv. 

In-ciir'rciif, ln-cor'tnt, a. 1. Running inward. 2. 
Affording b passage inward; as, the incurrent canals in 
sponges. [ < L. incuiT€n{t-)s , ppr. of incurro ; see incur.] 
in-cii r'siioii, In-cur'shmi, n. 1. A hostile entrance 
Into a territory, osjK'cially by a detached force and not 
for the purpose of occupation; a temporary invasion; 
Irruption; inroad; raid. 

Incursions wera not war* undertaken from motives of policy, 
but pluudcring inroad*. 

RawUNSON Herodotus vol. Id, hk. iv, p. 92. [a. ’85.] 
2+. Occurrence. [< L. incursio(n-) y < incutro; see in¬ 
cur.] 

Synonyms: see aoohession: invasion. 
ln-ctir / #*lv(o, in-curisiv, a. Disposed to make incur¬ 
sions; aggressive; as, incvrsive tribes. 

In-cnr'tnint, rt. To eoeurtaln. 

In-ciirv'atc, In-curvT't, rt. [-a*ted; -a'tino.] To 
turn from a straight line or course; curve; bend. [< L. 
incurraUtSy pp. of incurro; see incurve.] 

— In-unrv'ate, a. Curved inward or upward; in- 
curvated.— lii-cnrv'a-f lire, n. 

Iii^eiir-va'tion, in’cnr-vA'shun, n. 1. The state of 
being enrved or bent. 2. The act of bending; specific¬ 
ally, kneeling or bowing in reverence. 3. Pathol. The 
grow ing inward of the naile; also, an ingrowing nail. 
[< L. fncurratio(n-)y < incurro; sec incurve.] 
Iii-eurve', in-efirv', r. I. t. To cause to curve inward 
or bend; rnnke crooked. II. i. To curve inward. [< 
L. incurro f < in. In; and see curve, u.] 

-In-riirvotl'iM. Bol. Gradually curving Inward 
or toward the axis or growth, as the branchcaof a tree or 
the petals of a flower.— I it-cn r\ 'l-ly, n. The state of 
being bent inward. 

Iii'ciim, Ip'cos, n. [in'cu-des,/i/.] 1 . Anal. One of the 
small bonea In the tympanum or middle ear, by which 
vibrationa are transmitted to the filaments of the audi¬ 
tory nerve: so called from Its fancied resemblance to an 
anvil. See illns. under auditory. 2. Helminth. The 
central part of the mastax of a rotifer, consisting of two 
pieces and forming an anvil-like part on which the food 
is crushed by the hammer-like mallei. [L., anvil, < in- 
cudo; see incuse.] 

Iii-cumc', In-klfiz’, rf. [Rare.] To Indent or Impress by 
hammering or etamping, as a device on a coin. [< L. in- 
cusus, pp. of iucwto , forge, < in, oo, -j- endo, strike.] i u- 
euss't.—in-ciiHe / . 1* «. Formed by hammer- 
lng or stamping. II. n. An Impression made by 
striking a coin with or against a die.— 
in-ciiM'sIon, n. Concussion. 

In-cnsM't, rt. To atrlke. In-ciite't. 
iiCcul^, ln'eDt*,o. Print. Inserted ae 
If by cutting, as notea placed In spaces 
left In the text Instead of at the foot of 
thcpageorlothemnrgtn. SeeNOTa,n. , 

In-cyst', rt. Same as encyst. lncuae Squares on 

1 ml. Ind, n. [Poet.] India. Reverse of Greek 

In'dit-gnte+,rl. To seek or search out. Coins, 700-4TO B. C. 
— In" tin -gn'limit, n. Investlga- 1. Thebaa cola. 2. 
tlon.— In'dll-gn-ti vot, lii'dn-ira- Tetradrachm of Eu- 
tn-ryt, a.— ln'il«-gii"iort, n. head. 

I n-datti'n get, rt. To endamage. iLx»ct«zeo£ 8 pecimea* 

In-dnn'gert, rt. To endanger. in British JIu*eum.) 

I ii-ila rt', in-ddrt', rt. To dart or thrust in; pierce ae by 
a dart. cii-ilart'$. 

in'rl 11-7.0I, in'da-zOl, n. C/tern. A crystalline organic 
compound (C,H*N a ) formed on the decomposition of 
hydra/.ido< cinnamic acid by heating. Called also inda- 
ztne. [< indol + azote.] 

I inlet, a. Azure. 

In-den r't, -ing f , -mentt. Same as endeab, etc. 

In-den v'o 11 rt, p. To endeavor. 

In-debt't, rt. To place In debt. 

1 n-<le!>t'ed, In-det'ed, pa. I. Having contracted or in¬ 
curred a debt; held or obliged to pay; owing; as, he is 
indebted in the amount of a thousand dollars. 2. Owing 
acknowledgment, gratitude, or recompense, as for u 
benefit received: obliged; beholden. 



in actions, spoken or printed wmrds, pictures, etc. 

The hatred of indecency, which appears to ua ao natural as to be 
thought innate, ... is a modern virtue. 

Darwin Descent of Man. vol. i, pt. I, ch. 3, p. 92. [a. ’71.] 
2. One who or that w hich is indecent; such unseemly 
actions, language, or behavior as shocks modesty or of¬ 
fends delicacy; anything grossly immoral or offensive to 
propriety and deserving of suppression; in law, a mis¬ 
demeanor consisting In whatever openly outrages com¬ 
mon decency and is injurious to public morals. 

Can there be a greater /«decency than an old druakard ! 

R. South Sermons vol. iii, ser. xlix, p. 9. [H. A R. 70.] 

[< F. indecence, < L .indecentia, <indecen{l-)s; see in¬ 
decent.] In-dc'cenuot, 

Synonyms : eoarseness, filthiness, foulness, grossnesa, 
Immodesty, Impropriety, impurity. Indecorum, Indelicacy, 
obsecnlty, offensiveness, uncleanness, unseemliness, vlle- 
ness. See outraoe. — Antonyma : delicacy, modesty, 
nicety, propriety, purity, refinement. 

Itt-dc'cciil, in-di'synt, a. 1. Offensive to common pro¬ 
priety or adjudged to be subversive of morality; offend¬ 
ing against modesty or delicacy; unfit to be seen or heard; 
immodest; gross; obscene. 2. Contrary to tvhat ia fit 
and proper; unbecoming. [< L. indecen(t-)s, < in-, not; 
and sec decent.] 

Synonyms: see immodest. 

— Iit-deVenl-Iy, adv. Jn an indecent manner. 

In"de-cfd'ii-R, in'dg-sid'yu-a, n. Mam. A section 
of placental mammals without a decidua. [ < in - 2 -f- L. 
deciduus; aec deciduous.] Iu"do-4»ld"ii-R'tR$, 

Iii"de-cId'n-Rtc,in*de-sid'yn-etor-0t, a. 1. Without 
a decidua; of or pertaining to the Indeciduata. 2. Jnde- 
ciduons. 

ln // de-€ld'il-oiis, in'dg-sid'yu-us, a. Not decidnons, 
as leaves; persistent; perennial. 

ln-dec'i-iiiR-l>I(c, m-des'i-niQ-bl, a. Not liable to dec¬ 
imation; not subject to payment of tithes. 

lii"dc-c*I'*ilon, m'dg-sizli'un, n. Want of settled pur¬ 
pose or of prompt resolution; failure or Inability to form 
a jndgment or conic to a decision; lndctcrmination; ir¬ 
resolution. 

Synonyms: see nor ht. Compare irresolute. 

1 n"de-el's*l v(c, in'dg-gai'siv, a. 1. Not bringing to a 
conclusion, settlement, or determination; leaving the 
strife or contention or the subject of doubt or discussion 
unsettled; inconclusive; ns, an indecisive battle; an in¬ 
decisive answer. 2. Not able to decide or eomc to a 
final and definite conclusion; undetermined; irresolute; 
aa, an indecisive character.— lit // de-c , I / Nlv(e-ly, adv. 
— In"dc-cI / *Iv(c-iie*R, n. 

In"dc-ulI'iiR-bl(c, ln*dg-elai'na-bl, a. Gram. Not 
declinable 5 not changing in form by declension. [< L. 
indeclinatnlis , < in *, not; and see declinable.] 

Iii"de-ull'iiR-l»l(o, n. A word not declinable. Inde- 
clinables as a class embrace prepositions, conjunctions, 
adverbs, and interjections. 

ln"de-cIl'iiR-l»Jy, in'dc-clai'na-bli, adv. 1. Gram. 
Without declension. 2 . Without varying or declining. 

I ii"de-c«'ro 11 in'dg-cfi'rus (xui),a. Contrary to recog¬ 
nized rules of good breeding; violating propriety or good 
manners; unbecoming; unseemly; disrespectful; rude. 

In Scotland it was thought highly indecorous for a married 
woman to dance. Mary Somerville 1’iersonalRecollections ch. 
9, p. 142. (R. BROS. 74.] 

[< L. indecorus, < in -, not; and sec decorous.] 

Synonyms: see immodest. 

— lii"ilc-co'ron*-Iy, adv .— ln"dc-co'roii*- 
I 1 CHM, n. 

lu"de-c*o'riiin, In'dg-co'rum, n. Lack of decorum, or 
that which violates decorum; an indecorous act. 

It i* *0 dangerous tor a woman to commit an indecorum. Society 
docs not excuse her os it doe* a man. 

ELiZAaKTH S. Phelps Story of Avis ch. 19, p. 341. [o. A CO. ’77.1 
[L., nent. of indecorus; see iNDEConous.] 

Synonyms: aee indec«ncy. 

In-deofl', in-dld\ adv. In reality; in truth; in fact; 
used variously, especially ( 1 ) to mark or emphasize an 
affirmation; as, I was indeed impressed; ( 2 ) to mark a 
qualifying word or clause; as, though indeed I can not 
tell why; (3) to denote a concessioner ndmisslnn; us, 
the arguments are plausible indeed , but not conclusive; 
(4) as an interjection expressive of surprise; ns, indeed! 
I did not think you so critical; or (5) interrogatively for 
the purpose of drawing forth confirmation of a fact 
stated; ns, indeedf can you suppose it now ? 

In the phrase in very deed the practise of writing the com¬ 
ponent elements separately aa distinct words Is atlll pre- 
aerved. 

Oh, mea, if ye be indeed men, spare them that cao resist no 
longer. Scott Ivanhoe vol. ii, oh. 29, p. 95. [ 11 . M. A co.] 

lii"de-fnt / l-{ju-bl(o, In'dg-fat'i-ga-hl, a. Not ex¬ 
hausted or to be exhausted by labor or exertion; not 
yielding to fatigue; capable of long-continued effort; un¬ 
wearied; untiring; as, an indefatigable worker. [< L. 
indefatigabilis, < in-, not, -{- defatigo , tire out, < de- 
intens. -\-fatigo, wenry.] 

Syaonyma: assiduous, Indomitable, never-failing, 
never-tiring, peraeverlng, persistent, unfailing, unfaltering, 
unflagging, untiring, unwearied.— Antonyms : defeated, 
despondent,discouraged, fainting, faltering, flagging, neg¬ 
ligent, remiss, wearied, worn out. 

— I n"de - fill"i-jrR-liil'I-ty, n. The state or qual¬ 
ity of being indefatigable; unwearied perseverance. I 11 "- 

de-fRt'i-jXR-blfe-iiOhMj. — In"do - fat'l-^R-hly, 

adv.— I n"do-fRl"l-*rR'tl«»n+, n. Imweanedness. 

In"do-feu'**l-lil(o, In'de-fT'zi-bl, a. Laic. Incapable 
of being defented, set nside, or made void. 

The doctrine of hereditary right does by no means imply aa Ot- 
defeasibte right to the throne. 

Blackstone Commentaries hk. I. ch. 3, p. 195. 

1 11 "cle-tVI'nl-blut. — In"ilc-fcA"*l-l>H'l-ty, n. 
ln"do-lVa'>»l-bl(u-nef*H;. —ln"dc- fea'M-bly, 
adv. 


<111 = owl; oil; lii = fewd, I ft = future; c = k; clmreli; dli=fAe; go, sing, Ink; so; tliln; zli = agure; F. bo ft, diinc. <,from; t, obsolete; %, variant. 












indefectible 


Oil 


index 


1 n"d e-feet'l-DRo, in'dg-fect'i-bl, 
defect or decay.— 1 n "«1 e- ‘ 

!n"de-feel'iv(is tn'de-fect 1 ... ^__ 

lii"<le-feii'sl-bl(e, ln'dg-fen'sl-bl, a. 1 , That can not 
be defended, as hy force of arms; untenable; as, an in- 
defensible military post. 2. That can not be maintained 
or upheld, as a wrong aet or illogical assertion; as, an in¬ 
defensible course of action. 

Tbis [slaughter of the Meliaus] is certainly one of the most un¬ 
provoked and indefensible pieces of barbarity in Gre 


f-fect'i-bl, o. Not subject to lii"de-iiion'*irn-bi(e, in’dg-men'stra-bl, a. 1 . Not 
-lect 1 * 1 ) HI - 1 }\ n. demonstrable; incapable of demonstration: said of that 

„ • *?•, ybare.] _Nut defective. forwhieh no adequate evidence can he produced. 2 . 

Not needing nor admitting demonstration beeanse self- 
evident; axiomatic; as, indemonstmMe truths. 

It [the idea of God] is necessarily groundless and indemon&ti'a- 
Ole because it is itself the ground of ail possible demonstration. 
COLElllpOE If ovks, Statesman ’a Mu n u al in vol. i, p. 439. [h. ’58.] 

[< LL. tndeinorixtrabilis, < L. ?«-, not; and see demon- 

u"- 


and indefensible pieces of barbarity in Grecian history. STKABLE.l— 1 Il"<l e-mo n" k*| rn-l>I 1'1 -tv n 
Keiohtley Greece P t. ii, ch. 6, p. 224 . [n. g. a co. *39.] d e-m o n'*t ra -bl(e-n 

M 7„ , V.' de ; fC, r^ , ; b, J' , t J .’ Z'i *>l"dc.foil'»l- in-ilfii'izo, lii-<lcii'i-zcii. Sccb.v- 

bl(e-iirK?«*J»—In ile-tru'isl-bly, adv. denization, etc. 

ln"<le-feii'slv(e, In'de-fen'atv, a. Defenseless. In-dent' 1 , in-dent', V. I. f. 

Io"de-fi'eienf, tn'de-tfsh’ent, a. Notdetieieut. ! —— 

— In"de-li'eten-cy, n. 

In"de-ll'im-bl(e, ln*dg-fai'na-bl, a. That can not be 


o. Led. Of or pertaining to the Independents or Con¬ 
gregationshate. G. Math. (\) Capable of taking any 
value at pleasure. ( 2 ) Denoting two or more quantities 
such that the value of none of them depends upon that 
of the others. 7. U. S. Polit. Not identified with any 
po meal party. 8 . Possessing sufficient means to live 
without labor. 

Synonyms: see fake. 

M. 7 *l ,dcpend< ‘" r P» rt * of speech ( Gram.), the noun, 
the pronoun, and the verb: so called because capable of 
forming sentences without the others.— i, niece. In shin* 

from a^cl’S’l ,?^ 01 psrt of the I-~JecUuo 

*— lii^de-pend'ent-Iy, adv. 

*' it, ft. ~ 


defined, marked out, or described; hazy; evanescent; 
delieate; as, indefinable territory; indefinable longings. 

— lii"de-li'iiii-bly, adv. 

lii-dcD-n) t(e, in-def'i-nit, a. 1. Without fixed bound¬ 
aries or distinguishing characteristics; not definite, de¬ 
terminate, or precise; unsettled; uncertain; obscure; as, 
indefinite time, space, or thought. 

Holers we resort to that cuttlefish ink of philosophers, indefi¬ 
nite words, we must ultimately get back to the fact of a creation. 


..... i., I* t. 1. To cut Into points or . “ ni de-pem 

inequalities like a row of teeth; notch the edge of; as, * n d^-pond'ent, n. One who exercises his own will 
an indented coast-line. 2. To indenture; apprentice, or judgment without the guidance or control of others. 
See indenture, n. Specifically: ( 1 ) Led. fi-T ODe who holds the principle 


of Independency; an English Coogregationallst ! 1 

The division between Independent and Preshyterino became 
every d«v more apparent; and the neuter* found it at last requisite 
to *eek shelter in one or the other faction. 

IIume England voh v, ch. 59, p. 330. (p. a. a co. *54.] 
0ne who * s not an adherent of any 
Jen. xxix, 15-22. Pul leal party. (6) [IT. S.] Formerly, a member of a party 

ia«'yiSi!S^ 

2. Lot. Uncertain: saldof stamens when more than 20, * »-<!<'» '? ( t. vt. 1 Same sa dent. 2. Fifiut. To begin (a ln"de-|>eiid'eiit-l*i», in'dg-pend'gnt-izm, n. The 
or when too many to be counted easily, and of mflores- Hne or lines, etc.) with s quad or quads, leaving a blank principle of ecclesiastical indenentlencv 

cen ee when not term mated absolutely by a fio wer; inde ter- space to the left. „ r_j-h. *• 

minate. 3. Math. & Philos. ( 1 ) So large as to have no 
definite or particular limit: distinguished from infinite. 

(2) Infinite. 4. Logic. ( 1 ) Applicable to any one or to 
any portion of a class of things indeterminately; said of 


Many a youth would think it hard to indent himself a slave for 
fourteen years. M. L. Weems Marion ch. IS, p. 155. [l.] 

II.. i- 1 . To be notched or cut. 2. [Archaic.] To en¬ 
ter into a bargain or covenant. 

God’■ promise had now made him [Jacob] heir to a very great es¬ 
tate, yet he indents oot for soft clotning and dainty meat. 

Matthew Henry Commentary/Ge 


“! lin > ”* • 1 * A e,lt or £ otcli in lhe of any- ]n-dei>*rn-vn tet’ a'. Purefundt^raved. 
thing, an opemug like a notch. Iiwiep're-CH-blte, in-dep'rg-ca-bl, a. That can not 

At length they came to a small cove, or rather fHdenf of the be deprecated. [< L. indem'ecabili*. < in- iiriv. 4 - 
shore. Irvlng Traveller , Wolfert Welder p. 4.56. [o. r. p. ’63.) . denrtcor ; See DEPRECATE.] 1 f 

2. Law. An Indented contract; indenture. 3, An in- jn-acp^rt'-lienSi.blet, a. Incomprehensible, 
dented certificate issued by the government of the United * n de-i>rl'vn-ble, in*dg-prai'vo-bl, a. That can not 
States at the close of the Revolution, for principal or in- deprived or taken away. 

terest due on the public debt. 4. Mil. In India, an tn"de-*errbii-bl(e, in'de-scroi'ba-bl, a. That can 
order for supplies, sent to the commissariat. 1104 be deserihed; too great, peculiar, or affecting for 

description.— 1 n"cle-serl'ba-bl >, adv. 

Of A mao hardened in sin suffers little or nothing for a special of- 
I fense; the morally refined suffer indescribably. 

C. lJOftOE Systematic Theology vol. i, pt. i, cb. 5, p. 426. [b. ’72.] 

[< L. indefinitus, < [ft-, not; and ace definite. 1 lil" , <lon-ta'tlon a , n. A slight depression, as from iu"de-Mori'l)n-bleM» ln'de-scrQl’ba-blz, n. pi. [lluinor- 

Synonyma: see EquivocAL. hammering or preaelng; dent: a prevalent use for inden- - Irousere. 

Iii-deri-iilte-ly, adv. In an indefinite degree or man- tl0 £' ^ongh based on mistaken etymology. M * *3 d ^ C w P ' tlv> a ' [liare -l Not giving 

ner; for an indefinite lime or space; in a vague oruncer- . Synonyma: see hole. « lp i??;» i 

tain way; as, the work will be continued indejinitdy. l, £'' d 2* Ii '5S? t \\ A rch. Toothed together. in-des'ig net hliHIIt’d 1 ,'. 

- - J y 2. Fort. Serrated, or formed into several angles so that t:ii UI itbontdcHg- 


notiona and of terms, and opposed to definite and singu¬ 
lar. (2) Either not determined in thought, or having no 
determination expressed: said of the quantity of propo¬ 
sitions when the form of expression does not indicate 
whether they are universal or particular, as In the proposi* 





nitely smal 
ch. 2. p. 75. [C. P. ’79.] 

iii-deUl-ulf e-iies»M, n. The character or quality of 
being Indefinite, or not clearly defined or certain. 

— liU'cIe-fiii'i-tyt. 

liU'cle-liii'l-tilde, in'dg-fin'i-tiDd, n. 1 . Lack of pre- 


llaviDg a serrated border-line; toothed ,— 
like a saw. Compare dancktte. See 
danche; inraced. in"d e n-t ec-^. 

— In-deiit'ed-Iy, adv. With in¬ 
dented edge.—In "do n-t ll'Iy, a. Her, 
Deeply indented, as a fess. 


eision. 2 . [Ibire.] Indeterminate quantity or amount. ■ „ ente r* 5 ® ,£*• , „ 

ln"de-f«rin / H-bl(e, ete. SeeiN- a . 1 ii-den tion, in-den'shun, n. 1, Same 

ln"de-l>ls / cent, in'dg-his'ent, a. Lot. Not splitting as dent 1 . 2. Pnnt. The setting In of a 

rt 4- 4/v > k- J . a .... i 11 TIG nr IVvl r nr I uno Kit n K1 on own it. . 



at definite points to permit the escape of contents; not 
dehiscent, as certain capsules.— In"de-Iils'eeiiee,^. 

Indehiscent need*vesselx are those which remain closed, retain¬ 
ing the need until they grow, or until the seed-vessel decays. 

Asa Gray How Plants Grow pt. i, ch. 2, p. 78. [l. a. A CO. ’59.] 

In"de-llb'er-ate, in'dg-lih^r-etor-§t, a. Doneorper- 
formed without deliberation; unpremeditated; as, inde¬ 
liberate actions. In"de- llb'er- n"fodt.— iu"de- 
Hb'er-afe-Iy, adv.— Iii ,/ ile-Ilb // er-« / fIon, n. 

In-del'l-blto, in-del'i-bl, a. 1. That can not be blotted 
out, effaced, destroyed, or removed; ineffaceable; as, i«- 

delible stains; indelible recollections. , . --—•_- . , 

We are all tattooed In our cradles with the beliefs of oor tribe; ."h*” 1 V re ’ + 1 * L( [ W ' An of Contract 

the record may seem superficial, but it is indelible. Holmes Fbef under seal; an instrument executed in duplicate between 


line or body of type by a blank space at the Indented, 
beginning or left hand, a« In the first line ArmB £ f H . ick : 
of a paragraph.— hanging tndentlon, Plymouth * 1 «2 
equal Induni Ion of all lines of a paragraph ex- per paie in¬ 
cept the first, which ta longer than tlic others. dented argent 
n-deii'liirc, in-den'chur or -tiQr, v. andaaure. 
[-TunED; -Tun-iNo.] 1. 1. 1. To bind by indenture, 
na an apprentice. 


Some came, as did other laborers, indentured for their passage in »*»?-» irutri i-wiy, aav. 

money. K. G. Boone Education In the U.S. ch. 4, p. 64. UT^.] Ill"rte-tCr'llllll-H-bI(e, in'de-ter'min-O-bl 


of quantity; said or certain propositions. 

Indefinite or indestynate propositions are those w hich are devoid 
of any mark of quantity whatever. 

W. S. Jevo.ns lessons in Logic lesson viii, p. 65. [macm. T8.] 
iii-dem'i-nenf , ln-des’l-ngnt, a. [IUre.) Unceaalog; per- 
petual.—in-deVi-iietii-ly,adr. Unceasingly. 
iii"de-Mruc"il-|»ll'i-ty, inMe-etroc'ti-biri-tl, n. 
The quality of being incapable of destruction by any 
natural agency: said primarily of material substances. 
In"de-*t rue'll-bl(e-ii ON**. 

The indestructibility of Force no more interfere* with the the¬ 
ory of causation than the indestructibility of matter, meaning by 
matter the element of re*istanre in the sensible world. 

MILL Logic bk. iii, ch. 6, p. 255. [h, *90.] 

Iii"de-Mruc*'ll-bl(e, ln'dg-strue'ti-bl, a. That can 
not be destroyed; not readily destructible. 

Synonyma: eee immoutal 

ln"de-Klrue'fl-bly, adv. 


2t. To make dents or furrows in, as the brow; wrinkle, 
lit. i. To run in and out. 


at Breakfast •Table ch. 12, p. 384. [h. M. A co. ’90.] 

2. [Rare.] That ean not be annulled. [< L. indelebUis , 
< in-, not; and see deleble.] ln-del'e-blet, 

—In-del"I-[or-e-t]bH'l-ty,;L Iii-del'|.[or-e-t] 
bl(e*nex«t .—1 n-dcl'l-bly, adv. In-dcl'e-blyt. 
lii-dcl'l-ea-ey, In-del'i-co-si, n. [-cies, pi.] 1. The 
qoality of being Indelicate; absence of a sense of pro¬ 
priety or refined feeling; coarseness. 

This so-called indelicai 


That can not be determined, ascertained, or rendered 
definite. 2. Nat. Ilist. That can not be classified or 
named: not definable: said of a specimen not sufficiently 
marked or not in good condition. 3. [Rare.] Not to be 
terminated or ended. — In"de-ter'iiiiii-n-bUe- 
■icms, ft.—ln"de-ter / iii!n-n-bly, adv. 


parties, eaeh party keeping a counterpart.' Formerly, in 

executing a deed lo counterparts It Mas MTlttea with both w . rvi 

parts on one sheet, leaving a blank strip between them; the Iu"dc-tor'niln-nte hi*de-ter , min-et nr Jit n i 

parts were indented by being cut asunder in a notched or -lit r 7 n . m et , or . ^ a ;. 1 • 

waving line and the instrument was called an indenture. 

Conditional ser\ntude ? under indentures or covenants, had from 
the first existed in Virginia. 


is the consistent 


Banchoft United Statesyo\. l,ch. 5, p. 175. [L. a. a co. ’67.] 
2. The aet of indenting, or the state of being Indented. 
[< OF. indenture , < LL. indentura , < indenta ; see in- 

*»***'l J^*~ ] n a5^'2ffi!SSd-«» „ - , Freedom 

An act offensive to nronrim, or t-... .. 

or financial support; self-direetion or self-support. 2 . 
Property or means sufficient to secure the comforts of 
life; a competency. 3. A spirit of self-reliance or of 
freedom from subordination to others. 

You can go through the W’orld with your elbows out nod your 
nose in the air, and call it independence , if vou like. That’s not 
my way. L. M. Alcott Little Women ch/26, p. 318. [R. bros.] 
4. Card*playing. In the game of boston, the part taken 
by a player who has no wliister or partner. 

e-“~5 LIBERTY. 


ndelieacuot Hamlet is & special excellence, for It 
result of his active self-torturing imagination, 
tody and Mind, Hamlet pt. ii, p. 166. [macm. 73.] 
2. An aet offensive to propriety or refined feeling; aa, 
this intrusion is an indelicacy. 

Synonyms: see indecency. 

in-clel'1-cnle, in-del'i-ket or -kgt, a. Not delieate; 
offensive to refined sense or feeling; contrary to proprie¬ 
ty: as, indelicate remarks; an indelicate costume. 

Synonyms: see foul; immodest. 

— Iii-del'l-CHtc-Iy, adv. 

In-deiii"nl-<i-< a'tloii, in-dem*ni-fi-fee'ahun, p. The 
act of indemnifying, or that which indemnifies. 

iii-dem'nl-fy, in-dem'ni-fal, vt. [-fied; -fy'ino.] 1 . 
To compensate for loss or damage; as, to indemnify the 
owner of property taken for public ose. 2. To give se¬ 
curity to for the reimbursement of any losa, past or 
future; give immunity from punishment to. 

hrou *T h t forward Oi indemnify the recipients of 
bribes if they gave evidence against Walpole, but though it passed 
the Commons it was rejected by the LorOs. 

Lkcky Eng. in Eighteenth Cent. vol. 1, ch. 3, p. *02. [a. ’88.] 
[< L. indemnU (< in -, not, -f damnum , harm) 4- -fy. 1 
Synonyma : ace pay. 1 J 

One to whom in- 


Not determinate; Mithout settled boundaries" or distin¬ 
guishing marks; lienee, not precise; indefinite; also, ex¬ 
pressing iodefiniteness. 

Some is an indeterminate adjective. W. S. JEVON8 Principles 
of Science bk. i, ch. 3, p. 41. !macm. 79.] 

2. Math, (t) Having no defined value, though a value 
may be subsequently assigned. ( 2 ) Having no fixed 
value. [< LL. indetermlnatus , < L. i«-, not; and see 
determinate.] 

Synonyma: sec equivocal. 

Phrases: — Intleleriiilnnte nnnlysis, that branch 
of analysis M'hich treats of equations that have an Infinity 
or solutions because they are more unknown quantities 
than equations. — i, inflorescence, an Indefinite In¬ 
florescence; one not terminated hy a fluwer. 

— In"ile-ter'inlii-ate-Iy, «rfr.— ln"*Ie-ier / - 
inlii-af e-no**,». The quality of being indeterminate. 

To think pure being we applr the predicate of indclcrm/entr- 
w. T. Harris Ilegers Logic ch. 14, p. 172. la. c. o. *va] 


pK 2 ?I“-I?e e etnTnnnii of Independence, see in'de-t^rmin- 6 'shiin, 1 . 


declahation.— 1 iidepciKleiice tiny, t^e 4th of July: so 
U4 called In the United States In commemoration of the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence. 
f lu'Mo-peml'eii-ey, in’dg-pcnd'gn-al, n. 
ed cnce. 2. Lccl. The principle that eaeh 


in-deni"iil-lee', in-dem'nl-tl', n. 

demoity is given or to be given, 
f]i-deiii'iil-for,iD-dem'ni-tQr,ra. ODewhoindemnifies. 
‘t)? In-demhii-ti, n. [-ties, ;;L] Law. 1. 


. ^ 1 . Indepcnd- 

- -- -principle that each congregation 

is a complete church subject to no superior authority but _ 

that of Jesus Christ; especially, the principles of the iii"de-ter'niliied, lh’de-tgr'inind, n. 

English Congregationalists or Independents, wlio lay less or Indeterminate, 
stress on the fellowship of churches than American Con- lii"de-ter'ml n-lsin, in’dc-ter / min-izm, n. Philos. The 


The state or quality of being unsettled or wavering, as of 
the mind; want of determination. 

Mr. Moore appeared to me in a . . . state of indetermlnotion. 

Byron HorArs, Letters ccxxxl. p. 75. [o. D.) 

2. Lack of fixed or stated direction or tendency. 3. 
Indefiniteness of conception. 

' * * . Undetermined 


gregationalists. See Conouegationalism. 

Brown was as Independent. This word, and tbe words independ¬ 
ence and independency , came into our language with him. 

ray, * , , v ' , ,- J,*.) ^.uw. M. E. E. Hale United States ch. 3,p.*3. [chaut. *87.] 

inat which is paid or given as compensation or reim- In'Me-peiid'ent, in’de-pend'gnt, a. 1. Not subor- 
Dureement for a loss. dinate or subject to another person or thing; having no 

In every judgment in a suit on contract, the damages are given ~ , '' S - * f -^- *-- J V " 

: • • In Performance of the contract, or as part of the coo- 
tr ^ t *,! ) , n ‘“ for breach of the contract. 

WgBSTEa W urks, Ogden v. .Saunders vol. vi, p.31. [l. 8. A CO.] 

2. Ao undertaking or contract to make good to another 
a loss or to protect him against liability; as, a bond of 
indemnity to a sheriff. 



doctrine that the choice and action of man as an agent, 
though rationally and decidedly influenced by motivea 
and environment, are not determined by them, but that 
the man himself decides and acts rationally and freelv: 
opposed to determinism .— ln"« 1 c-lrr'iulii-li»|, n. 
One who holds the doctrine of indeterminism. 


an todex; 


te general, where two opposite partiea claim a right to rereive 
the goods [on l>oard ship], both or either of them wifi be willing to 
give an indemnity to the master. 1 k lo 

Chab. Abbot Treatise tm Shipping pt. iii, ch. 9, p. 319. [8. A ft.] 
[< F. indemnity < LL. toidemnila(t-)s y < L. indenmis; 

See INDEMNIFY,] 


aofa, firm, risk; at, fare, accord; el S m £ ot, S r = over, eight, e = usage; tlu, machine, J = renew; obey, 


independent income. 3. Resulting from or indicating fs.fo index a library; to index a title. 2. [Rare.) To 
self-assurance and self-reliance; unconstrained; free; Indicate; mark or manifest. 

easy; bold. 4. Separate or disconnecU'd; exclusive <fnt«n, te n a , Taiffnl r , I '-,?,', n:;nERS Sate ‘<‘/ or 

regardless: with of; ns, lho soul may exist Independent p ' 1 ’ c ’ ^ 

of matter. In <lex 

The glands again are wholly indejwndent of the will, and a man 
suffering from grief may command his features, but canoot always 
prevent tbe tears from coming into hie eyes. 

Dahwin Emotions ch. 3, p. 75. [a. 73.] 


ii'cl ex, ». [in'dex-es in'di-ces, pt.] 1 . AnjThing 
designed or used to Indicate, point out, or guide, r? the 
forefinger, the hand of a clock, the [winter of a pair of 
scales or of an astronomical or physical instrument*or 
the arm of a guide-post. 


uo; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 






imlexer 


915 


indicator 


And the left band’s /nrf«r droppeth from the lips npon the cheek. 

E. B. Brow NINO Lady Geraldine's Courtship et. 30. 

Fpeeiflcally; (1) In anthropometry, a number expressing 
the relation to each other of two dimensions of an .organ, 
anertnre, or cavity, as the length and breadth of the skull. 

See craniometry. (2) Math. An exponent. (3) Crystal. 

One of a set of whole numbers, reciprocals of the param¬ 
eters, used to express the relative Intercepts of a crystal 
plane on the axes of reference. (4) Sure. A brass rule 
accompanying a plane-table and having at each end slght- 
vane.s: an alidade. (5) Logic. That which makes known 
an object by pointing or leading to it, denoting rather than 
describing or Immediately ahowlng what It Is, as a demon¬ 
strative pronoun, or the letters on a geometrical figure. 

<6> Mu*. A direct. (7) Print. A fist. , , 

2. Anything that manifests or denotes; as, the face is 
the index of the soul. 

Aa ejaculation is more Instinctive, more spontaneous, and there¬ 
fore a truer index of a man’s real mind, than a prayer which has 

been 0sed L ^ > r r] ^ liampton Lectures lect. vii, p. 369. [s. St w. ’69.] 

3. An alphnbetic list of matters discussed in a book or 
set of books, ahowing where each subject ia to be found; 
a table of references In alphabetical order. 

Some rua their eyes rapidly over the Index, when there is one, 
which is no more than every book worth printing is entitled to. 

Holmes Our Hundred Days oote to index, p. 320. [H. M. * CO. 88.] 

4. [1-1 Same ns Index Lnmovux Exuurgandorum or 
Index Libiiorcm Proiuritoul m. See below. 

Under the auspices of Cardinal Caraffa (Paul IV.), the Inquisi¬ 
tion was introduced into Italy (1542), and exerted the utmost vigi¬ 
lance and severity in crushing out the new faith. . . - The ‘Index 
of prohibited books was established. G. P. FlSUER Univ. Uist. pt. 
iii, period H. ch. 4, p. 414. lL B. & CO. ’85.] 

5+, A prologue; prelmle. [< L. index (indie-), < in- 
d'u'o; aee indicate.] 

Synonyms: see list. 

Compounds, etc.: — nit It miinnl Index (Craniom.), 
the ratio that the height of a skull bears to lta length, the 
latter being taken as li»A— nlveoliir i.« the gnathic In¬ 
dex. See CHANioMETny.— nntibrncliinl i., the ratio 
between the lengtlis of the humerus and radius In a single 
arm. — aurieuio* parletnl i., see craniometry.— 
i!eiitit 1 1., see craniometry.— feinorotibml 1., the 
ratio between the lengths of the femur and tibia In a 
single leg.— IiiimerorndiitI i., same as antibrachial 
index.— In'ilex*enr-ree"tion, n. The correction for 
index-error.—i,terror, 7 1 . A constant error In read¬ 
ing a divided circle or the arc of a sextant, due to mis¬ 
placement of the index.—I.*linger, n. Theforefingen so 
called because ust'd In pointing. — i.*gngc, ti. Mech. A 
gage hating a scale to shuw the distance apart of Its cali¬ 
pering points.— l.igluN*, n. A mirror, moving with the In¬ 
dex of a quadrant or sextant, reflecting to the horlzon- 
glass — l.tliniul, n. A movable pointer or haod of a clock, 
watch, or other indicating machine.— i.dicnil, n. An at¬ 
tachment for a milling-machine or similar machine, to 
which a piece of material to be worked Is attached, so as 
to be rotated at regular Intervals through definite angles. 

— I, Librornin Expurganilornin, I. Exptirgn- 
(tirin'* (II. C. Ch.), a list of books which may be read 
In expurgated editions.— I. I-111rnrum I’rolilbl tnrinn 
{It. C. Ch.), a list of books which the church forbids 
It* people to read.—I.i iii no Iii no, n. 1. Mech. A milling- 
machine provided with an attachment which enables it to 
cut object* requiring even spacing, such as gear-wheels. 2, 

Textile. A mechanism for fancy weaving, producing, by 
pins Inserted In slats or by other methods, the same results 
as by jacquard cards; a dohhy.— I, of u logarithm, the 
Integral part. Cant'd also the characteristic.— i, of pint- 
y enemy (Anal.), the ratio of the transverse and antero¬ 
posterior diameters of the tibia, showing the amount of lat¬ 
eral flattening (platycnomy) of the bone.—i, nl retrac¬ 
tion, the ratio of the sine of the angle of Incidence to that 
of the angle of refraction when light enters a transparent 
aulistance.—i.»plnte, ti. Mech. A perforated disk In a 
gear-cutting machine, lathe, milling-machine, or In a circu¬ 
lar dividing-engine, to aid In dividing a gear-wheel pr other 
piece Into a given number of circumferential parts. Called 
also division-plate.—\, rcrum, a notebook for entering 
memoranda, quotations, etc.. In alphabetical order, or the j u'dl-H ii, in'di-an (xm), n. 
book together with Its entries.— I.i\vh**«*l,n. 1. . A mit j ve or naturalized 

a wheel bavin? Its edge graduated and notched at regular ■ • 1 * _» , u ,. ' 1 r 


East-Indlan ruhber, of Ficus elasiica , of the nettle family 
( Urticacex): and African rubber of several species of Lan- 
dolphia, of the dogbane family (Apocynacete). The earliest 
use of India-rubber was for the erasing of pencil-marks, but 
subsequently Its solubility In oil of turpentine and similar 
agents led to Its application 
as a water-proof coating or 
varnlsb. when exposed to 
the air or the action of ex¬ 
tremes of heat and cold It 
lost Its great elasticity, but 
In 1844 Charles Goodyear dis¬ 
covered that by the addition 
of a small quantity of sulfur 
aided by heat this property 
was made permanent. By 
thla process, called at first , 
metallization, afterward 
vulcanization, the caout- 1 
ehouc was Improved and en¬ 
riched In pliability, durability. Insolubil¬ 
ity, plasticity, and lmpcrvlousness to air, 
gases, and liquids. Its value as a non-con- 
ductor of electricity was demonstrated, 
and Its offensive odor largely removed. 

Subsequently by an extension of the proc¬ 
ess, with higher temperature, hard rubber, vulcanite, or 
ebonite was produced, and the employment of caoutchouc 
In the arts became very extensive. 

He was describe as ’* mao with an India-rubber coat oo. In¬ 
dia-rubber shoes, an India-rubber cap, and io his pocket so In¬ 
dia-rubber purse and not a cent in it.’ 

Cyc. of Am. Biog., Charles Goodyear io vol. h, p. 684. [A. 88.j 

Phraaaa: — liHlinsnihber tree, any tree yielding 
caoutchouc (gee above), especially the Ficus elasiica, often 
grown for ornament.— i. vine, ft twining shrub (Ciypio - 
stegia grandiflora) of the milkweed family (Asclepiada- 
wood.— i.iii n 11 o w, a tall weed Jibuti ton Avicenna). yielding a very pure caoutchouc, 

growing around harns, with large, very velvety leaves and In'tllc, in'dic, a. Of or pertaining to India, its races, 
small yellow flowers; veivetleaf 1. men], ground In- languages, and culture; Indian. See Anglo-Indian; 

ji. .. 1 ...Cl ft^* t )it» toll m*oaa \Wzr/i ii 111 w ▼ t * -— * — " — — 


Of or pertaining (1) to the American native races gcncr- 
nlly; aa, Indian reservations; nn Indian war-whoop; or 
(2) specifically to the West Indies. 

It has been estimated that the total Indian population within 
the territory of the United Stales east of the Kocky Mountains, did 
not at aoy time subsequent to the discovery of America exceed, if 
indeed it even reached 300,000 individunls. J. K. SEELEY Expan- 
aion o/£nflf/and course i, lect. iii, p. 45. [macm. '83.1 

3. [U. S.] Made from maize or Indian corn; as, Indian 
meal; Indian pudding. [< LL. Indiamts , < L. India , 
India, < Gr. India , < Indos , Indus river, < Sans. 
sindhu, river.] 

Phrases, 8tc.: — Indinn architecture. For the 
various styles sec Buddhist, Chalukvan, Dbavidian, 
Jain, Mooul, Mohammedan, Sanskrit. — I. berry, 
the berry-like fruit of Anamirta Cocculus; cocculus 
lndJcus.—I. bread. 1. Cassava. 2. Tbe tueknhoe of 
tlie southern United States. Called also Indian loaf — I. 
corn. See corn. — I. ore***, an ornamental garden 
herb < Tropica turn majus) from Peru, with peltate leaves 
and large showy orange flowers; nasturtium. — 1. cu- 
t-mu her .rant, a slender-stennned American perennlnl 
(Medeota Virgin tana) with a whorl of 6to91enves about 
half-way between the root and the flower, and a white, cu¬ 
cumber-flavored root. Called also India? 1 cucumber and 
cucumber-root .— J, currant, a bushy American shrub 
(Symphoricarpus vulgaris) of the honeysuckle family 
(Ca)rrifoliaceee), with dark-red berries, somewhat resem¬ 
bling currants: often cultivated for orniunent, and called also 
corulberry.— 1 u'lli-nuMlye", n. An American herb (£f- 
thosperrnum canescens) with long perennial red roots, yield- 
iuga red dye used by tbe American Indians. SeepuccooN.— 
I. gift [Colloq., U. S.], a gift that Is taken back by the 
giver or that Is given in expectation that It will be returned, 
as the Indian expecta bu equivalent for a gift.— ] ,:gi ver, 
7 t.—I. Inke, see lake.— I. miihngnny, chlttagong- 



dian corn. See corn.— ], millet, tbe tall grass Sorghum 
Ttdgare, of which the Chinese sugar-cane, broom-corn, 
durra, etc., are varieties.—1 . ox, the zebu.—I.«t»liy»ie, 
71 . Either of two species of Gillenia, common in the woods 
of the United States. See Gillenia.— 1. pink, the cy- 
press-vlne (Ipomsea Quamoclit): a West-Indlan name.— 
I ,*|»i i*e, n, A low, smooth Wflvv.wliltp onp-flowered herh 
(Mon otrojui u nijfora) 
also corpse-plant . ’ 


Indian; In do-; Indo-European, [< L. Indicus, < Gr. 
Indikos , < India; see Indian.] 

— Imlie langiingen, the languages spoken or origina¬ 
ting In India, belonging to tlie southern or Asiatic division 
of the Indo-European languages, and Including the living 

- ; - languages, the Hindu and the Gipsy dialects, and the dead 

ow, smooth, waxy-white, one-flowered herb languages Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Pan. See Gipsy; Hindu. 
dflora) common In moist woods. liUdi.ru], In'dl-col, a. iHare.] Same as indexical. 

rtt. I. pipcstinie, Bame as catlinite^ inMi.non. ». Chem l. A liglit-browm alrupy 


mV'nV^A-erarHm'ch's of Cacalia age- In'tM-fun, in'di-con, n. Chem. l.A „ 

[>rb» of tbe aster family (Composite).— compound 11 3 ,NO l7 ) contained in several Bpecica of 

--..-ii-.-- Indigofera , Isatis t victoria, and otiier pi tints. By its de¬ 
composition the blue coloring-matter indigo ia formed. 
2. Potassium indoxyl milfate (Cgli 6 NSO^iv), eontnined 
in the blood and urine of certain animate, including man. 


I, plantain, any one 

huh of smooth tall herb*- „ . 

I. poke, the American white hellebore ( Veratrumviride). 
— I. red, Indian ocher. See ocheh— I. ringworm, 
Dhoble’s itch (Tinea cirrinata).— I.f^lint, 7t. An orna¬ 
mental plant (Canna Indica) from the West Indies, with 
large, smooth, erect, glossy leaves, flowers most commonly 


Indicating or gating 

calm weather In late autumn, with hazy atmosphere. out. 11. n. That which indicates or points out, in inedi- 

, . . , , .... , . fh/f/n m clnc, a symptom or set of symptoms that indicates or 

thJo fheii is d^fh in dll bouL Lnd they are waiting for the shai^ suggests a certain treatment [ < L. vulican(t-)s , ppr. of 

shranken montha to come with white raiment for the fmmmor f 8 indlCO, point Ollt, < 1/7, in, -f- diCO , PBy.J 
burial. Holmes Elsie IVnaerch. 13, p. 233, [h. m. a co. ’87.] 1 n'<]l-cittin'di-ket, vt. [-ca'TEd: -ca’tino.] 1. To 
— I. tobacco, an erect, halr>% branched herb (Lobelia in- give a suggestion of, as something that may occur in the 

future; give reason to expect; ns, the clouds indicate 
rnln. 2. To give a knowledge of; point out; show, aa 
something existing or taking place; as, fermentation in¬ 
dicates bent; the hands of the clock indicate the time. 


fata) with ovate, obtusely toothed leaves, small pnle-blue 
flowera, and Inflated, oval, many-seeded capsules: a famous 
quack medicine — etnetlc, exj>ectorant, sudoriflc.and poison¬ 
ous.— |, t u rnl i». 1, A common American herb (Arixanna 
triphyllnm) of the arum 
family (Araceie), growing 
from a farinaceous, turnln. 
shaped corm, or solid bulb, 
with an Intensely acrid Juice, 
bearing two compound lrifu- 
llnlate leaves and a curious 
spike of flowers In a spathe 
known as Jack-in-the-pul- 
pit. 2, The prairie-turnip 
(Psoralea esculentn).— \, 
wheat, same as Indian 
corn.— 1 , yellow, aee eu- 
xantiiin. 


A wheel having Its edge graduated and notched at regular 
distances: used to control the amount of advance of the 
aet-work* of a sawmill. *2. Aa Index-plate.— malnr i., 
the superior facial index (German). See craniometry. 
— maxillary 1., see craniometry. — imsnl I., see 
caAMOMETRY.—pel vie I. (du«L), the ratio of the ante¬ 
roposterior to the transverse diameter of tbe pelvic Inlet.— 
Hiirrul I. the ratio of the length of the sacrum to 

Its breadth.— sen pillar I. {Anal.), the ratio between the 
length and breadth of the scapula. . 

— iH-tlex'le-ul, a. 1 . Pertaining to or having the 
form of an index. 2. Acting as an index; Indicntive.— 
1 n-dex'le-nl-ly, adv.— ln'dex-lcM*, a. Without 
an Index.—ln'dex-lesiH-iieHN, n. 

luMex-er, InMex-gr, n. One who or that which indexes. 

Iii'ilext, pp. Indexed. Pun,. Soc. 

In"tli*x-ler / l-ly, in'dex-terM-tl, n. Want of dexterity 
or exi»ertnes«; clumsiness. 

IniPflne. lnd'foln,». llr.] One of tbe divislona of the an¬ 
cient Irish elan*. 

1 n'dl-a, In'di-a, n. A country of southern Asia, geo¬ 
graphically Including Farther India and Hither India, 
but In British use restricted to the latter. It occurs in 
many specific names. 

Phra*©*:— Kn<*t India Cnmpniiy, a great char¬ 
tered company formed for trading with India and the East 
Indies. Companies were formed under this name In Hol¬ 
land. Denmark, France, etc., but the most powerful com¬ 
mercially and politically was the English Company, Incor¬ 
porated In 160 ) and abolished after the Indian mutiny In 
HVt.— I.or Indinn blne,**meaa indido.— I. cut ton, 
a heavy figured chintz used In upholstery.— I. dorks, ex¬ 
tensive docks and warehouses in London, used by the Last 
and West India shippers.— 1. ink, or (’lilncsc Ink. 1. 
A black pigment composed of a mixture of lampblack or 

1__ A _ *... I. L _ 1 • t n on/t Af/IK A 11 t<i/l Xlflttl ILkt*nno. 


inhabitant of Indin or the 
East Indies; an East*lndi- 
an. 2. A native or naturalized 
inhabitant of the West Indies; 
n West'lndian. 3. A member 
of one of the aboriginal races 
of North, South, and Central 
America: thus misnamed hy Co¬ 
lumbus and his contemporaries 
hecatise they wore supposed to be 
East-Indians. See American. 

Cruel murders were committed with¬ 
out provocation, *nd for no other pur¬ 
pose than the gratification of the inor¬ 
dinate hatred of the Indian that has 
often existed on the frontier. 

P. II. SllEaiDAS Memoirs vol. I, ch. 
6 , p. 87. [C. L. w. ’88.] 

4. The Innguages of the Amer- 



The Indian Turnip ( Art - 
snema triphyllum). 
a, the corm; b, the spa- 


iekn Indians, or the language of flow<rg; c ’ lh * 

any particular tribe. 

These languages differ widely with locality, but are nearly 
alwnys highly polyaynthetlc. Several have been reduced to 
written form, and nearly all appear frequently, often In a 
corrupt form, la both North- and South-American geo¬ 
graphical names. . 

5. A European who has resided in India; an-Anglo-In¬ 
dian. «. [U. S.] Indian meal; corn-meal. 

Phrase*: — Indinn ofllee (often popularly called bu¬ 
reau; b**c hureau). the ofllee in the Department of the In¬ 
terior of the United States Government specially charged 
with matters pertaining to the Indian trlhes and their 
reservations, agencies, training and Industrial schools, etc. 

^ __--- . — red Ia member of one of the copper-colored races of 

hurnt cork with gelatin and water, scented with Borneo America; redskin; red man. 

camphor »nd musk, made in India, China, and Japan: sold i,i^,||.nn«ilye", 1. gift, l.*t>ipc, etc. See Indian. 

in sticks. 2. A similar Ink made — ■ -. ' , - J ‘ - ' 

a kind of matting made of a fragr 
ihin yellowish absori»ent printing-paper 

Japan from vegetable fiber and used In taking tlie finest rz 

proofs from engraved plates.—I. proof, an early and In tll*an*ol o-gjlhl, in di-on-el o-jtet, n . A etnaent 
1 . •-^ --.. nr ^ ve( ] pi ft te. of the aboriginal Americnnrncce. [< Indian +-olooy.] 


made of sepia.—I. iiintting, i „"ill-u n-eer', iirdV-an-lr', /7. ' An lndiantan. 
fnt'K t no K r r inSd“ , |:. ‘"hfnaVnd • »'<J ln'««- Q n-K n. One versed In the history 


and tongues of lndin. 


choice proof taken on India paper from an engraved i 
— 1. nlinwl, a cashmere Bhttwl. , 

In-dl'n-ilem, ln-dol'u-dem, vt. [Rare.] To aet In a diadem, 

1 ii'ill-n-imiii, In'dl-o-niQii, n. [-men, nl.] A ship in 
the India trade; stieciflcally, a large armeu merchant ship 
In the service of the East India Company. 

In'dl-an, In dian, r/. [Slang, V. 9.] To live or act like 
an Indian. , , ... . ^ . 

I tUili-mi, a. 1. Of or pertaining to India or the East 
Indies; as, an Indian temple; the Indian tongue*. 2. 


u'dl-ii»riil>'l»ei\ in'di-Q*rub'£r, n. A soft, flexible, 
and very elastic suhstance derived from the milky sap of 
various tropical plants. Called also caoutchouc , elastic 
gum , gum elastic. 

’ The greatest quantities are obtained from one or two spe¬ 
cies of the genus llevea of the spurge family (Euphorbia- 
cete). Centrsl-Ainerlean rubber Is the product of Castilloa 
elasiica of tbe breadfruit family (Arlocarjiacesey. Ceara or 
scrap rubber, of Manihot GlaHoril ot the spurge family; 


If plainness of dress indicates power of soog, as it usually does, 
then I’hojbe ought to be unrivalled lo musical ability. BURROUGHS 
H’ofcc Robin, Return of Birds p. 16. [ii. M. & co. ’89.] 

3, To point out very briefly. Specifically; (I) Mod. Art. 
To represent or suggest by outllue, contour, or tones; 
leave in an unfinished state, to be finished or filled up 
afterward. (2) Medieval and other Conventional Art. 
To suggest or represent; as, a tree indicates a forest, a 
ship indicates a fleet, etc. 4. Steam-engin. To test, 
as a steam-engine, with an indicator. Sec indicator, 

1 (1). [< L. iudicatus , pp. of imlico ; see indicant.] 

— indicating hell, an electric bell which displays a 
number when It rings, ns In an elevator-indicator. 

Synonyma: see allude. . . .. 

ill'll 1 -cr'I loll, in*di-k£'shun, n. 1. The act of indi¬ 
cating, in any sense; manifestation; prediction; as, I aay 
this by way of indication. 2. That which indicates or 
suggests; a token; sign; symptom; ns, the east wind la 
an indication of an approaching storm. 3. Med. The 
manifestation afforded by the symptoms of a disease as 
to the course of treatment. 4. Eteaimengin. A test, 
aa of a steam-engine, made with nn indicator. [< L. in- 
dicatio(n-), < indico; sec indicant.] 

Synonyms: see auoury; characteristic; mask. 
in-illc'ji-llv, -ly. Indicative, etc. Phil. Soc. 

lii-dle'n-tlve, iu-dle'a-tiv, a. 1. Of such nature as to 
Indicate; giving intimation or knowledge of something; 
as, politeness Is Indicative of good breediug. 

Socratea had a strong burly figure, prominent and creb-lilce eyes, 
a flat oose with broad opea nostrils, a large and thick-lipped mouth, 
and a forehead indicative of great mental power. 

ALEX. GRANT Xenophon ch. 6, p. 89. [w. a. ’71.] 

2. Medieval and other Conventional Art. Representing 
a whole tw a pnrt, as a forest by a tree, n fleet by a ship, 
etc. [ < LL. indicativus , < L. indicatvs; see indicate.] 
Iii-tlle'n-llve, n. Gram. The indicative mode. 

— indicative nioile or mood, that mode which ns- 
serts or questions directly; ns, John reads; does John read ? 

In-dlc'u-ll ve-ly, adv. So ns to show or signify. 
Iu'tll*en"lor l iiFdi-ke’ter, n. 1. One who or that 
which indicates or points out. 

Clothes, dress, changed with the times.. . . They were the out¬ 
ward indicators of the inward and spiritual.nature. 

FaounE Thomas Carlyle vol. u, ch. 0, p. 106. [8. ’82.] 

Specifically: (1) An instrument which makes a mark, rec¬ 
ord, or sign to indicate the condition or position of some¬ 
thing, as the speed of a machine, the varying pressures in a 
steam-engine cylinder, etc. (2) A post marking a change 
of grade on a railway. (3) The receiving Instrument of a 
dial telegraph. (4) A pointer In a mieroscopc-fleld. (5) 
Chem. A suhstance, as litmus, potassium permanganate, 
etc., which colors a solution and by Its disappearance, reap¬ 
pearance, or change of color, when a reagent Is added, In¬ 
dicates acidity, alkalinity, etc. 

2. Anaf. A muscle, used to extend the forefinger; the 
extensor indicis. 3. Omiih. (1) [1-] A genus typical of 
Indlcatoridse. (2) A bird of this genua. [LL., < L. <n- 
dico; see indicant.] , , 

Indicators are named from their use or mechanism; aa, 
clr'cult«in' 4 ll-cn"tor, a device, usually ft vertical gal¬ 
vanometer, to show the presence and direction of an elec¬ 
tric current and sometimes approximately Its strength; 


(iu * out; 


oil; lu=fml, Irt = future; c = k; cliurcli; dli = fAe; go, sing, mk; »o; tliin; zli = azure; F. boii, dune. < y from; t, obsolete; variant. 









Intlicatoritlrc 


916 


indirect 


leewnj’sl., an apparatus to show the amount of drift lii-rilP'ter-eiit in-dif'er-ent a i Unvino-ineiina 
which a vessel makes when eluse-hauled; mol ioiui., an Jinn or . o^hSS? i™ J . Having no inclina- 

apparatns for indicating continuously the rotation-speed a P R ^ etlc > insensible; as, to be indif- 

of a machine: a sneed-cacre <_tv kh n« l-i _ a himu fevent to one 8 interests. 


of a machine; a speed-gage (Kpcedsi.t); slinalst., a buoy 
or other deriee by which to Indicate the presence of shoal 
water; stocks]., ao instru¬ 
ment by which stock-quota¬ 
tions are received and print¬ 
ed by electricity; a stock- 
printer; tracks]., an Instru¬ 
ment carried by a railway- 
car for registering the level, 
allnement, smoothness, etc., 
of the track od which the car 
runs. 

Compounds, etc.: — iu'di- 
on "i orsenrd", n. An Indicator- 
diagram; originally, the paper on 
which the diagram la made.— i.s 
diagram, n. A-diagram or tra¬ 
cing drawn by an Indicator; especially, 
one drawn by a steam-engine indicator, 
and showing the pressure In the cylinder 
at every point of the stroke, etc.— i. tel¬ 
egraph, a telegraph whose signals are 
made by movements of a vertical needle 
over a dial; a needle telegraph. 

Iii"<ll-ca-tor / l-tlte, in'ai-ca-ter'i-dt 
or -de, n. pi. Omith. A pnheotropical 
family of gcansnrial hirds with a tufted 
oil-gland, 12 tail-feathers, and manu- 
brial process of the sternum bifurcate; 



fevent to one’s interests. 

The indifferent citizen does the state & doohle wrong when he 
neglects to vote. K 

H. S. Pomeroy Ethics of Marriage ch. 1, p. 36. [f. * w. *88.] 

2. Only passably or tolernbly good, without any marked 
excellence; ordinary; poor; as, is it good, bad, or indif¬ 
ferent? 

Man 
might 

3. Awakening no concern or consideration; unimpor¬ 
tant; as, to the ascetic pleasures are indifferent. 4. Not 
inclined to one thing or party more than to another; un- 
prejndiced; as, an indifferent juror. 5. Biol. Undif- 


At the. bottom of virtuous indignation seed* ot envy, jeaiouxy. 
and unchantablenes* too often lurk. 

Christian Reid Question of Honor bk. iv, ch. 3, p. 336. [a. *75.] 


Synonyms: see anger. Compare HATREDriMPATrKxcK* 
t A nn eeting, a puhlie meeting to express 
formal Indignation at something done or to be dooe. 


&gare ,he bar ’ ”•! ^1“°^'] 1 ■ An or 

Budceu. Spectator Feb. 31,1711. Sw^STSStaSf o Con ‘ 

When I am dead, let not indignity Insult these poor remains 
, _ John Brown Barbaros&a act v. ac. 2. 

2t. Base character or conduct. [< L. indignita(t-)s, < 
mdignus, unworthy, < in-, not, -f dignus , worthy.] 


ferentrated, not specialized: said of types and of organs. Synonyms: see offense: outrage: 
LUh., < 1 ,. mdifferen(t-)s , < in-, not; and see differ- ln-<lign'lyt* adv. Unworthily. 
ent.] iIt'd 1 -SO, in'di-go, n. \ ‘ 


Synonyma: see abstracted; apathetic. 

. t: 1 .®different tissue, tissue in its primitive form be¬ 
fore it has become specialized; embryonic tissue.—ninr- 
having no distinctive moral character; 
neUher right nor wrong. - 


It is a melancholy fact that, in China, Buddhimn has led the en- 
tir epop alatiqnnot onlj into indifferent ism hut into absolute god- 


~.. —See adiaphora, n. 

iti-aifTer-eut, n. 1. An apathetic or unconcerned 
person. 2. An object of indifference. 

Iii-dit'fer-ent+, adv. Tolerahly. 
in-<lit' / fcp-e ii 'ie, in-dtfer-^n't^, ndp. [It.] Mm. Coldly;' 

..,__«... „ ,, . . with Indifference, in-i 1 iT'fer-eti'znt. J y 

honey-guides or indicators. [< Jndi- a^SKXKioS in-dif'er-en'shi-gned, a. Not 

CATon.J to the drum (d) ; i ,, differentiated. 

— ln"dl-ea-to'rf«l, n.— iu"<!l- lever for^swinging Iii-dirfer-eiit-isin, in-dif'gr-gnt-izm, n. 1. Theol. 
ea-to'roid, a. The doct nne that the differences In religions faith are 

In'dl-ca-to-ry, in'di-kg-to-ri (xm), a. SBS?5S2? , £ matter8 of n0 importance. 

Serving to show or make known; the drum; ip, indi- 
Sh owing. cat or-pistonbacked 

in"dl-ea'trix,in , ’di-ke'trix, n. Geom. by tha spring (s>, 

The curve of the second deg-ee formed 
bv the intersection of a surface with a of steam varies in 
plane infinitesimally near and parallel the cylinder of 
to the tangent plane at any point. the engine. 

[Feminine of LL. indicator; see indicator.] 

In"dl-ea'vlt, in’di-ke'vit or -ca'vit, n. Eng. Eccl. 

Law. A writ prohibiting proceedings in ecclesiastical 
courts in cases belonging to the civil courts. [L., 3d 
per. sing. act. ind. nerf. or indico; see indicant.] 
in'diect, n. An Indication; Index. . mv#- „ . . .... 

in'di-ees, in'di-atz or -ces, n. Plural of index: used *“ r f fcr - e «t-Iy, m-dif'er-gnt-li, adv. 

especially in science and mathematics. . ,*• Neither well nor ill; passably. 

In-dl'cl-a, in-dish'i-a, n. pi. Discriminating marks; {" //li• / vi f A u , , 

indications. 11 «l-tttr viii, in di-fnl'vm, n. A brittle, reddisluyel- 

An agent may clothe his act with all the indicia of authority, intlic-an with dilute acids, 

and yet the act itself may not be within either the real or apparent . | < D8E1CAN + Lt.julvus, taw ny.] 

authority. Parsons Contracts vol. i, pt. i, bk. i, ch. 3, p. 45. dl-f ittt'elii, in di-fns'in, n. A brown amorphous 

[L., pi. of indicium , < index (indie-): see index.] compound (C 34 H 30 N 3 O 8 ) formed by the action of dilute 

in-dic'i-blet, a. Unspeakable. acids on mdican. [< indican + L.fu8CU8, dusky.] 

inMi-cnt, n. lodlgo. Iii'dl-ffenee, in'di-jens, n. The state of being indigent; 

!ii-<IIc'o-il(e, in-dic'o-lait, n. Mineral. A hlueor bluish- poverty; penary. [F„ < L. indigentia , < indigentt-)s• 
black variety of tourmalin. [< Gr. indikon (see indigo) see indioent.] in'dl»&cn-cy$. 

-|—lite.] Iii'dl-so-llte^:. Synonyma; see poverty. 

In-dlet', in-dait', vl. 1. Law. To find and declare J-gone, in'di-jtn, a. Indigenous. n A'niant vioidin^"inriimi 

chargeable with crime; prefer an indictment against: * n d*-geiie, n ; A person, animal, or thing native to the especially ( 1 ) anv Dl'ant ert 

finif] PenAPIflllir nf th^ o/tfmti nf rnmml inmnn O FA— 80ll* fill AnOrlP1Tl5l] * JUltnf'hthnn thC Indigo/era (aee 


A bine coloring-suhetance 
(C 1 s J1 10 No 0 3 ) obtained hy the decomposition of indican, 
a glucosid contained in the indigo-plant. Its production 
by synthesis from coal-tar was accomplished by Adolph 
Baeyer in 1880. H 


Drafer In tell. Bevel . Europe vol. i, ch. 3, p. 74. In.] 
2. Philos. The doctrine that to be in thought and to ex¬ 
ist are one and the same thing; the doctrine of ahsolute 
. ^entity. 3. Habitual or systematic indifference. 

In-dlf'fer-ent-ist, in-dirfer-ent-ist, n. A person who 
is indifferent or neutral concerning any subject; specific¬ 
ally, a supporter of indifferentism. 

The kreat majority of people are neither believers nor disbelievers; 
vny tndifferentints — slowly settling toward an agnostic non-com¬ 
mittalism that is destructive of all intellectual nnd moral earnest¬ 
ness. G. M. Gould in The Monist [Chicago] Apr., *91, p. 372. 

1. Without 


said especially of the action of grand juries. 2. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] To compose; write; indite. 3+. To appoint in a 
pnblic manner; puhlish. [< OF. indicter, < L. indicia, 
freq. of indico; see indicant.] 

Synonyms: see arraion. 

— iii-<Uet'a-t>i(c, a. Liable to Indictment. » - 

Men may spend a loDg life without an indictable action and * 'f 
without an honest one. M 

H. W. Beecher Lect. to Young Men lect. ii, p. 55. [d. B. *55.] 

— In-dlet"ee' ? n. One who is indicted.—in-dlct'er, 
n. One who indicts. iu-dlet'or$. 
in-dfc'tlon, in-die'ehun, n. J. A cycle or period of 
fifteen years, introduced hy Constantine as a fiscal term, 
and adopted hy the popes as part of their chronological 
system. At the beginning of an ancient indiction all 
real estate was valued and the valuation proclaimed, the tax 
thereupoo being paid annually for the ensuing fifteen years. 

2. The number of one of these cycles, ^ " * 

particular year -^ * 


soil; an aboriginal; autochthon. In'dl-geenJ. 

So the Aryan population of Hindostan seems to have drunken up 
a great part of the dark Dravidian indigenes , and to have perpetu¬ 
ated their memory in the dark complexion of the modern Hindus. 

» LVCHELL Preaaamiles ch. 6, p. 79. [s. c. G. *90.] 


The crude lodlgo of commercecootaica about 5fl per cent, 
ofpure ind^o tugetlier with iQdirul)in,lndlful A 1n,indire- 
tm,Jndiglucln, etc. Indigo finds extensive use as a dye- 
coloring cotton, wool, and silk dark-blue. Mixed 

poaedby Impure alr aiDt °* great body * but one easI1 y decom- 
Op exposure to the air, the white indigo is reconverted into in- 
Lliot v AND Storer Inorganic Chemistry ch. 
17, g 342, p. 199. [L B. * CO.] 

2; A deep violet-blue: one of the seven so-called colors 
of the rainbow. See spectrum. [ < Sp. indigo, < L. in- 
dicum, < Gr. indikon, neut. of Indikos; see indic.] I n'- 

rti-eot. 

TNv?^ r ? P 0 ^f 1 ^ a ’ etc.;-bnstard indign, see false in- 
h 1 ’•* » half-shrubby plant (Isa ti* indigo- 

tica) oi the mustard family ( Cruciferae), taking the place in 
northern China of the common indigo-plant of the south.— 
fcgyptiau i„ ao Egyptian and Nubian plant (Tephrosia 
Avollmea) of the bean family (Leguminosse). furnishing 
a kind of Indigo. An olotmcot made of Its seeds is used 
to heal the wounds of camels.— false i. 1. A tall shrub 
(Amorpha fruticosa) of the bean family (Legnminosse), 
growing along river-banks from the Atlantic to the Kooky 
Mountains, with unequally plonate dotted leaves, with 8 to 
U leaflets, and violet or purple flowers io terminal spikes. 
Called also bastard indigo. 2. A smooth, tali, stout per¬ 
ennial herb (Baplisia australis) of the bean family (Leau- 
minosae). growing in the middle and southern United States, 
with trifollolate leaves, and erect many*flowered racemea 
of lndlgo-blue flowera. Called also blue false indigo and wild 
indigo .—j n di a it isee indigo-pla xt.— i n'd i -gosb cr"- 
The fruit of a Wcet-lndian shrub (Bamiiaaculeala) 
of the madder family ( Rabiaceae), which jlelds a blue dye.— 
i,*l»ird,n. A North-American lineh (Passerinn cyanea) the 
male of which 1 r mainly a brilliant lndlgo-blue aod the female 
brownish, i.diunringfi i,.-finch:.—i. blue, the hlue 
colorlng-aubstance of erude indigo; pure Indigo. See indioo 
— i. broxvii, same aa indibetin.— i. carmiue, a erys- 
talllnecompouad (CiftHgNoOo) contained in indigo and used 
to dye eotton, wool, and silk. Called also indigo extract.— 
i.*eopper, n. Mineral. Same as covellite.— i.:i>iant, 

“ * - - - y 



No horses which T have ever seen are so hardy as these little 
animals, which are indigenous to the Kirghiz steppes, 

F. G. Burnaby Ride to Kluva ch. 20, p. 127. [h. *77.] 
2. Geol. Produced by chemical or mechanical deposition 
at the earih’s eurface, as by sedimentation: contrasted 
with exogenous and exotic. [< LL. indigenus , < L.indu 
(< in), within, + gigno, beget.] 

Synonyms: see native; primeval. 


Ixdioofer a), aiid (2) a West. 
Indian shrub (/. AiUl) 5 or 6 
feet high, with short and 
thick pods. Both plants have 
been Introduced into other 
warm countries.—i ,ssn n ke, 
n. The gopher-snake (Spilo- 
tes c ouperi), deep-bfack 
above shading Into slate- 
eolor below and yellowish on 
the throat, aod sometimes 10 
feet long.—i. white, a 
colorless compound (Cj^Hia 
NoOj) obtained by reducing 
indigo blue. Called also in- 



Leavea and Flowers of the 
Indigo-plant ( Indiggfera 
tinctoiia). 

a, a fmit-pod. 


t of one of these cycles, or that of any.In-cUg'e-notis-iyja^. Without exterior nr foreign aid. 
In its cycle. The Greek indiction begins W n'd I-gent, in'di-jent, a. 1. Destitute of property or 



_ by 15; the quotient will give the number of the in- 
diction or cycle, and the remainder the position of the year - ,,, 
in that Indletlon. Thus, 1890 was the third year of the 126th I ,l V l Jr* re 8 t/ J> A .disordered mass; something undigested, 

lndiction. Formerly the Indlctlons were reekoced from ” 1 in'di-jest'gd, a. Not digested, m any 

A. D. 312. sense of the word.— ] n"dl-gest'ed-ness, n. 

3t. A proclamation; declaration; also, an indictment. lu"di-ge«t'I-l>I(e, in’di-jeBt'i-bl, a. 1. Not digestible 
[< L. indictio(n < indico; see indicant.] js - 1 - -*-" . 


dtqogen.— wild i.. a species of Baptisia (B. tinctoria ) with 
yellow flowers, common everywhere In the woods of the 
United States, and yielding an Inferior quality of lodlgo. 
Known also as indigoaceed and indlgo^broom. 

Derivatives:—in'di-gn-gen, n. Same as indioo 
white, ln'di-go-geiie:.— in'di-gn-1 Jte, n. Mineral . 
Same as indicolite.— in"ill*-gnin'e-ter, n. An Instru- 
meot for determining the strength of an Indigo solution.— 
in"di-gnin'e -1 ry, n.— in'di-gn-tate, n. A salt of lo- 
dlgotlcacld.— in"di-gnt'ic, a. j, Bot. Very deep bine. 
2. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or derived from indigo.—jii- 
digotic acid, aerystaliine compound (C 5 H 5 NO 5 ) ohtained 
when Indigo is treated with boiling dilute nltrie acid. Called 
also nitrosalicylie acid and anilicacid.— In'di*gn-rin, n. 
Pure indigo. Same as indigo blue.— iu"dig-ru'bin, n. 


In-dic'tivet, a. Proclaimed. 

1 11 -dlct'iiieiit, in-dait'mgnt, n. Law. 1. The act of 
indicting, or the state of being indicted; formal charge or 
accusation in general. 2. A formal written charge of 
crime, preferred to and presented by a grand jury on oath, 
as the basis for trial of the accusea. 

Here is the indictment of the good Lord Hastings, 

Which in a set hand fairly is engross’d. 




by the mind. 2 .“Incapable of being'accepted or endured; 
as, indigestible books. 

The disgust felt tow’ards any kind of knowledge is a sign either 
that it is prematurely presented, or that it is presented In an jndt- 
gestible form. Sfenceb Education ch. 2, p. 108. [a. *89.] 

—In"di-£eftt"f-bli'l-ty,?t. In^dl-gest'l-bKe- 
iie«s$.—In"di-ge«st'l-f)ly, adv. 
ln"df-g;eK'tfoii, in’di-jes'chnn, n. 1. Defective di¬ 


gestion; difficulty or failure in the alimentary canal in 


Shakesfeare King Richard III. act iii, sc. 6. 

3. Scots Law. The form of process under which a crim¬ 
inal is put to trial at the instance of the lord advocate. 

In-dif'fer-eneet, a. Manifesting indifference. 

I n-d I Ffer-ence, in-dif'gr-ens, n. 1. The state of be¬ 
ing unconcerned or indifferent. (!) Lack of interest or 
feeling regarding what is presented to the mind; apa¬ 
thy; as, she regarded him with indifference. 

God did not make'this world in jest: no, nor in indifference. ........ 

, rt ^ REAU ? tr/v ^ pri, ! £7t "^ ass, » J * rar * 5/ ' [h.m. aco.] make signs or count.—in-dlg"i-t n't inn t, /*. 

(2) Neutrality of mmd between different persons or in"di-glu'eln, in'di-glfi'sm, n. A colorless or light* 
things* freedom from prejudice or bias; as, an honest yellow sweet compound (C fl n 10 O„) derived from indican. 
judge decides a case with indifference. [< Gr. indikon (see indigo) + glykys, sweet.] 

An attitode of indifference, or neotrality, in the presence of i»-dtgll'+, a. Unworthy, in-digne't. 
vice, is a« truly immoral as an apologetic attitude. I n-(ilg:'tiaiit, In-dig'iiant, a. I . Having such anger and 

The \ oice [New York] Ang. 14, *90, p. I, col. 2. scorn as is aroused hy meanness or wickedness; incensed ; 


_ . . ^ Bot. An immense 

mainly tropical genus of herbaceous or shrubbv plants of 
the bean family (Legutninosae), with mostly odd-pinnate 
leaves and racemes or spikes of rose or purple flowers. 
Called also Indian indigo. See illus. above. 

Wild indigo ( Indigofera tinctoria, L.) is described as being 
herbaceous. For three years this plaDt has continued growing, 
blooming, and producing seed on my grounds, and has become a 
shrub. J. H. Simpson in Rep. Sec. Agric.. 'S3, Florida Plants p. 
391. [OOV. PTG. OFF.] 

changing food into absorptive nutriment; dyspepsia.* ~ +. L - fero. .hear ] 

Gluttony chastises the glutton. . . . Indigest ion is charged . . . * 1 ^v, 1U n ? ll V. w * A hrown componnd 

with preaching morality to stomachs. HUGO Les Misembfes tr by (CiolI e N0 3 ) obtained when indican IS decomposed. [< 
Isabel Hapgood Fantine bk. iii, ch. 7, p. 219. [T. Y. c.] * INDIGO + HUMUS.] 

2. Pathol. Acute dyspepsia. [< LL. indigestioCn-), < A rose-colored crj'stalline compound 

in-, not; and see digestion.] J k b <■ (Cj-H^NaOj,) isomeric with indigo hlue, and prepared 

, — iii"di-ge»t'iv(e, a. Sufferlog from indigestion. by heatmg isatan. [< indigo.] , 

ln-dig'i-tRUitt vt. & ri. To point out, as with the fingers; ■ » «U-rect\ m <h-rect ; , a. J. Deviating from a direct 

^ " line in space; not straight or rectilinear; devious; as, an 


2. The quality of not arousing interest or approval. (I) 
A low degree of excellence; as, indifference of workmnn- 
shlp. (2) Want of preponderating reasons for discrimi¬ 
nation, selection, or use; Immateriality; aa, the indiffer - 
ence of trivial matters. [< F. indifference , < L. indiffer ■ 
entia, < indifferen(t-)s; see indifferent.] ' 
fer-cn-cyi. 

Synonyms: aee apathy; neglect. 


feeling as one excited by unworihinese; as, an indignanf 
guest. 2. Manifesting or provoked by such r feeling; aa, 
on indignant proteat. [< L. indignan(t-)s, ppr. of indig- 
nor, < in-, not, -f dignus, worthy.] 

_ —In-fllgT'nani-Iy, adv. 

11 -dir-iii'Mlff-na'iloti, in'dig-ne'ahtni, n. 1. The state of 
being indignant; a feeling involving anger mingled with 
contempt or disgust, aroused by injustice, meanness, etc. 


sofa, arm, ask, at, fare, accord; element, gr — over, eight, § = naoge; tin, machine,’ j = reuew; obey, no; not, nor, a^om; 


indirect route. 2. Not in the direct line of derivation or 
succession; mediate; ns, indirect descent. 3. Not in di¬ 
rect relation; not tending to a result hy the shortest or 
plninest course; Inferential; as, an indirect nttack. 

Indirect taxes are those w-hich are demanded from one person in 
the expectation and intention that he shall indemnify hunself at • 
the expense of another: such as the excise or customs. 

Mill Political Economy bk. v, eh. 2, p. 550. [a. *88.] 
4, Not morally direct; tending to mislead or deceive; 
equivocal; as, indirect conduct. 

Did vou by indirect and forced courses 
Subdue and poison this young maid's affections'! 

Shakespeare Othello act i, sc.^. 
[< L. indireclus, < in-, not; nnd see direct.] 
Synonyms: see circuitous. 


full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 
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Indo-European 


— indirect elniiiiM, claims for consequential or eon fn-di**'inn-cyt, re. Nearness; lack of distance, 
struct!ve damages, as certain of the Alabama claims of the | n"<H*-t 1 net', in'dis-tioct', a. 1. Not distinct to or 
United States against England^.— 1, evidence^ or te*ti- clearly distinguishable by the mind or senses; not so scp- 


in on y flsnr), inferential nr circumstantial evidence. 

Iit"dl-rec'llon, in'di-rec'shun, re. Indirect course or 
practise; dishonest means: indirectness. 

In"ill-rec*t'lj\ in’di-rect'li, adv. In an indirect manner. 

The Gulf Stream heats our island indirectly, by heating the 
wind 1 which blow over it to our shores. 

James CboLL Climate and Time ch. 2, p. 32. 1 a. 75.] 

Iti"tll«recl'nc>»*, in'di-rect'nes, re. The state of being 
indirect; devinusness; obliquity. 
ln"ill-re / lln, in'di-ri'tin, n. A dark-brown resinous 
compound (C, e II, T N0 8 ) obtained by the action of diluted 
acid on indican. Called also indigo broicn. [< indi- 

+ ^f.rhstinl* resiu.] in"ri )*-t I nc'tlon. in'dis-tlnc'shon, n . 1* Want of 

In «ll-rn bl ti f in di-rfi t)in, n. A broNtm-red amor- distinction; indiscrimination; confusion. 2. Equality 

pbmis compound (C a II 5 M>), isomenc with indigo blue, of rank or con dition. 3. [Rare.] Indistinctness, 

obtained by decomposing mdican. [< indigo *+■ L. in^dlNdluctdi^e. in'dis-tinct'iv, a. 1. Having no 


that recognizes the separateness of things. 4. An indi¬ 
vidual; a personality. [< LL. individualita{t-)s* < in- 

_ _ 0 _ v dividualis; see individual.] 

arstea from all else as to be clearly perceptible as an in- in"<t|-vitl / n-uI-ize T in'di-vij'Q-cd-aiz or -vid'yu-, vt. 
dividual thing; confused; dim; vague; obscure; as, an [_i ZED ; -i'zing.] To confer personal characteristics 


indistinct sound; an indistinct idea. 

Aod those who spoke uttered their thoughts ooly ia low aad in- 
distinct whispers. COOPER Pilot ch. 18, p. 129. [T. Y. C.] 

2. Not presenting clear and well’defined images or im¬ 
pressions; obscured; dim; as, indistinct vision; an in¬ 
distinct recollection. [< L. indistinctus* < t«-, not; and 
see DISTINCT.] 

Synonyms: see ambiouous; equivocal; obscube. 

— In"dIs-tlnet'I-blet, a.— Iit"dl*-tinct'Iy, 

adv. 


upon; select or mark as Individual; note the peculiar 
properties of; distinguish; as, the style which individual¬ 
izes an author. lir A tll*vltL'’u>al-U«b 

It Is not the easiest matter jo the world to define and indwiduol- 
ize a character like this which we are now' handling. 

Hawthorne Mosses, Apple Dealer p. 501. pi. m. a co. ’90.] 
—1 u"dl-vl«l"u-al-l-za'[or -wa']t lo n, n. The act 
of individualizing, or the state of being individualized.— 
lii"dl-vld'n-aJM"zer or -*er, n. 

In"dl-vld'n-nl-lj, in’di-vij'n-Qi-i or -vid'yu-, adv. I. 
In an individual manner; separately; as, individually , 
I like him. 2. Specially and exclusively; as, a tone 
heard individually in Browning. 

Svnonvms: sec apiece. 



ble. Tn"diN-cerp^lor-eerpt'JI-ble-ne*«!ft,— tn"din- 


eorp'ior -cpi*pi'Ji-bly+« adr. cognition. 

In-dlN'cl-pllu-a-blte, in-dis'1-plin-abl, a. Incapable lii"dlft-ttn'gnlKh-a-bl(e, in'dis-tnj'gwish-a-bl, a. 
of discipline; not improvable by discipline; andisciplin- Incapable of being distinguished or separated. 


able. 


— In "dls-tin'guUli - a-bl(e -iiexs, re.— in"- 
dlN-tln'gitlKli-ii-bJy, adr. 

- -* * • ’ * ‘ —* confused.—In"- 

; impartial. 


in-dl»'cl-pllne, in-dis'i-plin, n. Want of discipline. „ . . 

The neeewity ot yielding to powerful parliameotary Interests had In'M i *-ti n'g H i Mh« l dt, «. 4 «di 1 nc t; GDJjJ 1 
beeolhe great source of ihe indiscipline of the army. dlM-rin'gnish-Ingt, °- ^ 0 t distinguishing; 

Fhoi/dh Eng. in Ireland vol. ii, hk. v, ch. 2, p. 99. [s. '81.] In"din-trFb'u-in-bl(e, etc. See IN**. 

, 1 n - Freedomte>n 
wise tadgmeiit; imprudent; injudicious; Is, an indiscreet • 1JI- <■ 

8 **‘ tcn ' . .. . 1. To put into words or writing; compose; as, to indite 


”, - ------ , vi<rn-it"ior, n. unewr 

mydi.Tid‘:..H»;»ion.ijr. 
,rch*ic.] To direct'or dictate; prepare mentally; (Sought or oi 


PS. xlv, 1. 


pass. p. of individuo; see individuate.] 

—lu"dl-vld'n-ant, a. Causing a general form or 
nature to assume individuality: a term or the realists. 
lii''dl-vld'u-ate,in'di-vij'u-etor-vid'yu-ct,t'f. F-a’ted; 
-A'TLNG.l It To make Individually marked or distinct; 
distinguish from others; Individualize. 2. To bring loto 
existence as an Individual, and especially to render Indi¬ 
vidual wbat was previously general: a term of the realists. 
[< LL. individuals, pp. or individuo , < L. individu - 
vs; see individual.] In"dl-vld'u-l-fyt. 

— In^dl-vld'u-ftte, a. 1. JIadeto become individ¬ 
uals : said of general forms which realism teaches to be the 
preexistent bases of individual things. 2. Possessing 
numerical difference and identity; individual.— 1 n"dl- 
vld'n-n"tor, n. One wbo or that which individuates. 

Ion, jurdi-vij'u-e'shnn or -vid'yu-, a. 
prominence to individuals as such, in 
any system of thought or of practise. 

The growth of society takes place under a rhythmical movement 
between individuation and organization. 

J. Bascom Sociology ch. 8, p. 197. to. P. P. ’87.] 
2. The production of Indiv iduals; specifically, the origin 
of individuals from the addition of individual difference 


to general forms or natures; a realistic doctrine. [< 
LL. indiriduatiotn-)* < individuo' see individuate.] 


It ia the part of ao indiscreet and troublesome ambition to care 
too much about fame,—about what Ihe world says of us. 

Longfellow Ilyjterion hk. i, ch. 8, p. 85. [H. it. A CO. ’82.] 

Synonyms: see imprudent. 

— In"tll*-crect'ly, o^.-In^db-ereet'iiews, n. 

1 it "il I w-erd e'» in'dis-crlt', a. Not discrete or separated. 

|n*d I *-o re'll on, in'dis-crcsh'un, n. 1. The state or 
quality of being indiscreet; imprudence. 2. An indis¬ 
creet act or Indiscreet conduct; os, a lapse from mo¬ 
rality la often glossed over as a mere indiscretion. 

In"«l!*-c*rli«ri-iifile, in'dis-crim'i-nct or-ngt, a. 1. 

Showing no discrimination; midistinguishing; as, an in¬ 
discriminate talker. 2. Mingled in confusion; indis¬ 
tinguishable; promiscuous; as, an indiscriminate mass. 

- crliii'l-inite-ly, hi'dis-crim'i-net-11, adv. 

Without discrimination; confusedly. 
iii"tll»-crli«i'l-n»tc-tie**, in'dis-crim'l-nct-nos, n. 

The qnality of being indiscriminate or confused. I 

The indiscriminateness of mo*t men’i live* impreasc* na, I 
think, more and more. PHILLIPS Brooks Sermons , AViorfn«* 

of Life p. SSI. iE. P. D. 79.1 - ---,-„— ------ - _____ 

i n^tl Iw-erlni'l'iiH^t lug:, in’dis-crlm'l-ne’ting, a. Not hy E. K. Smith Metals group III, p. 253. [p. b. a co. ’83.] Indivisible; specifically, in geometry, a qnantity sup- 

discriminating; making no distinction. In"dl»-crlin'- [< L. indicum; see rNDioo.] posed to be incapable of division, owing to its smallness: 

I-iia-l lv(c**. Iii^dl-verl't-bl e, in'di-vgrPl-bl, a. Thnt can not be a former incorrect conception of an infinitesimal. 

— I ii w dli»-erlm'l'iia'"tlii^-lv, adv. diverted or turned aside. — method of Indivisible*, » former name for some 

<.rini»i nn'tbtii ln*(lis-crim'i-n£'shon n In^dl-vl'iln-bKe, in’dl-voPdo-bl, a. IRare.] Indivisible, applications of the method of limlta. 
'ijwk^of^tlipcrlinlrmtion^or^iptinctlon?” 111 ' ln-;;n r v./.leJt.«• Undivided... . .„4i-vl>ion,ta'dl-vlzh uo.». (Rare.] Theatateof being 


a petition; to indite a letter. 

Robert 1 
J. t 

2. fArchaic, 
cogitate. 

My heart is inditing a good matter. 

3+. To Invite. 4t. To indict. 

H. 1. To frame an expression or composition. 

Thoo didst at oo«e Thyself indite. 

And hold my baod, while I did write. 

IlERBF.aT The Temple, Assurance at. 6. 

, * , ... , * , . „ ijU.inutrfutnuuA.n-}, <, i/tutrtuuo; DccinrmubATt.j 

The meaning of indite seems to have been influenced i n ^||. vl . t i u /i.ty t ,h. Separate existence; Individuality, 
by the related words dictate , indicate* indict. [< Oh. iiP'di-v!nc't, a. Ungodly. 
inditer* < L. indlcto; Bee indict.] uu-dl'tciit; on- — iiUMi-vln'1-ty, «. Want of divine power. 

ln-dytc't. In'MI-vIw'I-bICe, m'di-viz'i-bl, a. That can not bedi- 

— Iii-tllle'incnt, ln-drter, n. vdded; uot separable into parts. [< LL. indivisilnlis , < 

1 iiMI-iim, ln^l-um, n. A soft malleable silver-white in-, not; and see divisiule.] 
metallic element. See element. — lii"tll-vl»"l-bll / t-ty, n. In"<II-vi» / I-bl(e- 

Indium . . . waa dlaeov^red in 1863 by Reich and Richter, by IIOMM*.- —I ll^tll-vf s/l-hly, adv. 
thejiid;of apectrumanalysi*. t V. von Richter /no^ Chcm.tr. |||"(j|.y|^|.bl(e, «. That which is nndividable or 

can not be 


I, Not without division. 


... . Undivided. 

in'dl-Mln, in'di-gin, n. A violet compound (C 3T n 34 N 4 > being divided w?thouf loaingVdemityexist^ In^H-vulVivedyt, adv. Inseparably. 

’ ; coDtinnousiy as an entity; single; determinate. Intlo-. Derived from Gr. Jndos , Indian (soe_ Indian). _a 


forming the base of anllin purple. It was discovered in 
1856 by w. if. Perkin, who obtained It hy oxidizing anllin 
oil with chromle meld. It was the first snllln dye to be in¬ 
troduced into commerce, but U now no longer used. Called 
also mautein. 1<inihoo.] 

ln"ill**-pen'*a-bl(c, ln'dis-pen'ea-bi, a. 1. Neces¬ 
sary or requisite for the purpose; not capable of being 
dispensed with or spared. 2t. Inevitable. 3t. Not ad¬ 
mitting of a dispensation. 

Synonym*: »ee iniiebknt; necessary. 

— liU'dl^-pen^Na-MPI-ty, re. 1. Indispensa¬ 
bleness. 2. An Indispensable. — Infill*-pen'wil¬ 


ing ( 


le terminate. 

Who know* the individual hour In which 
Hi» h»biU were first sown, even as a seed ! 

WoBoawuRTH The Prelude hk. 11, at. 6. 

2. Pertaining to one particular person or thing; distinct¬ 
ive; as, individual peculiarities. 

Of all men oeariy perfect. Sir Thomas More had, perhaps, the 
clearest marks of individual character. 

Mackintosh WorA;s, More in voL l, p. 502. [l. o. a co. ’54.] 

3+. Indivisible. [< LL. individualls , < L. individuvs , 
Indivisible, < in not, -f* dlviduus; see dividual.] 


combining form.— ln*’do*Ar / yaii, a. Of the Indie 
branch of the Aryan family.— 1 ndmArynn nrehltec- 


ture, aee Sanskrit. — Itwlodirllnn, n. One born in 
India having at least one British parent. — I inlnsC hi - 
a. Of Dr pertaining to lndo-Chlna or Farther Jn- 
a people, or language.— In do bine »e, re. A na- 
r Indo-rhlna.—IntloiEuropenii, a. <fc re. See In 


blte-iie«N, re. The state or quality of being Indlspensa-| u^dl-vId'it-til, n. 1. Anything that can not be 


ble. — Iii w dl*-p<'ii r Nii-bly, adv. 
in"dW-po*e', m’dis-pOz', vt. r-posED'; -po'sino.] 1. 
To render averse or unfavorable; disincline. 2. To 
render unfit; disqualify. 3. To make 111 or ailing: most¬ 
ly In the passive. 

Mr. Barclay *cnt me a note to »ay that ha waa indisposed, but 
dcairooe of seeing me, and should be glad if 1 woold call on him. 

B. Franklin Autobiograjdiy vol. ii, ch. io, p. 313. [l. ’84.] 


liebe, i 
dla. It a ; 

tlve of ---- - 

vocabulary.— 1 mlodiorinnnlc, a. Indo»Kuropean or 
Aryan.—Indofl rniiic, «. Including the Indie and Iranlc 
groups of the Aryan family.— In<lo»l'nciBe, a. Relating 
fo the Indian and Pacific oceans taken together.— Intlo* 
Snrncenio, a. Of or pertaining to produeta of mixed 
Indian and Saracenic origin.— liido«!Surncenic nrclil- 

..- - r ^ . . lecture, aee Mohammedan. 

tity; that which has definite and continuous existence; |u"d o-a n'l-II n, lin'do an'i-lin, re. Any one of a 
a single person, animator thing; especially, a human in"do-nii'i-line, )' series of artificial blue dyestuffs re¬ 
being; person. semblingand used as a substitute for indigo. [< indigo 

Individuals »re important in history in proportion, not to their ANILIN.] 

Intrinsic merit, hot to their relation to the State. J. H. SEELEY |||-doc / l*bl(e, lll-dos'l-bl, O. Not Capable of being 
Expansion of England coanie l, leet. i, p . 7. [R. BROS. 83.] tRUght; indocile. [ < LL. indodbUis , < UI-, DOt, -f dOCi - 

2.. Biol. 0) An organism that has acquired a separate m is, teachable, < L. doceo, teach.] 


divided or separated into parts without losing its iden- 

xti_ a i_ LimL \ nn 4 iv/\nttrm Aim nriotoDOo * 


f< F. indisposer, < ire-(<L. ire-), not; and seeDtsposE.] existence by birth, budding, fission, or tbe like. (2) A —ln-doe"l-bil'I-ty, I ti-doc'l-bKe-ne**, re 
— Ill 'll 1 h-)>o'm‘<I-ii< h* 4. re. shoot or bud of a plunt, a polyp of a ccelenterate, or the in-doc'lle, in-des'il (xm), a. Not easily instructed; 

lit-tll*"n«>-«rtlon, in-dis'po-zish'un, n. 1. Slight like. (3) The entire product or an impregnated ovum or peclailv, not submissive to instruction; intractable. 

or transient illness, or a tendency to be Hi; an ailment; seed. ------ . 

as he Is suffering from a slight indisyposition. 2. The Node 
state of being mentally disinclined; aversion; as, Indis- forexn 
yposition to w ork. 3. Want of natural disposition or tend¬ 
ency* as, the Indisposition of two substances to com- In «I- 
bine. 4t. Unsuitableness. [F„ < LL .indisposition-)* 1. Th 


< L. ire-, not; and see disposition.] 

Synonym*: see illness. 

ln-ill»'pii”t»•!>](<*, in-dis'piu-ta-hl (xm), a. Incapa¬ 
ble of being disputed; too evident to admit of dispute; 
incontrovertible. [< LL. indispulaWis, < h. iti-* not; 
and see disputable.] 

Synonym*: *ee incontestable. 

— lii-<II*"l>n-tu-bll't-ty, lii-«llw'pti-tR-l»l(e- 
lii-dlN'ini-tR-bly, adr. 

I n"dl**«pu'te«l, in'dis-plii'ted. a. UDdwputed. 
ln-dlu'Ml-im-bl'c, in-ais'i-pa-bi, a. Incapable of being 

lii' /, <i[s-M> / clii4d(i l , in'di-Ph'shlo-bl, a. In capable of 


seed. ■ The English have ever been as indocile in acknowledgiog the 

No doubt it sounds paradoxical to speak of a million of Aphides, rules of criticism, even those which determine the most ordinary 
for example, as part* of one morphological indiridual. questions of grammar, a* the Italians and French have been vohin- 

Huxlky Anal. Invert, intro., p. 37. [A. ’88.] 0 bedieat. Hallam Lit. Europe vol. i, ch. 8, p. 233. [H. ’54.] 

__ vtd'ii-ul-l*in, in’di-vij'u-cl-izm or-vid'yu., re. r< L> Uidocitls, < In -, not; and sec docile.] 

The quality of being separate or individual, or of hav- v — In^do-cII'I-ly, re. 
lng individuality. 2. Personal Independence of action, a. Unlearned. 

character, or interest; as, tbe individualism in Prot-|, 1 . < |oc / trI-iinte, in-dec'tri-nct, vt. [-na'ted; -na 


eatant churches. 3. Tbe theory of government thnt 
favors the utmost social and economic liberty of the indi¬ 
vidual: opposed to socialism. 

Individualism rests on the principle thnt a man shall be hia 
own master. Draper Conflict bet. Religion and Science ch. 11, 
p. 295. LA. 76.] 

4. Excessive self-interest; selfishness. 5. Philos. (1) 
The logical doctrine that only individuals really exist: 
opposed by realists to nominalism and conceptualism. 
(2) The doctrine that only tbe individual ego with its 
chanties and states exists. 


tino.] To instruct In doctrines or principles In general, 
or in those of some one branch of learning or system of 
belief; instruct; teach. 

The people who compose our churches are not so well Indoef ri- 
noted as their fathers were In the fundamentals of the faith. 

AUSTIN PnELPS My Portfolio ch. 17, p. 155. [s. ’82.] 

S < jy .i -{-L. doctrino , teach, < doctrina; see doctrine.] 

li-tloe'trluet.— lii-iloc"lrl-iin'tlon t re. The 

act of indoctrinating, or the state of being indoctrinated; 
instruction. I »-doc"t rl-nl-za't to 1 n-il «(*'• 

trl-iin"lor. re. 



sffluMt covenant, i < L. indissolubUls. < in-* not; and 


see DHSOLUni.E.] ti»"tIl*-woI v'u-liKcJ. 
Synonym*: *ee immortal. 

iions, re. lti^clU-M»lv'a-lil(o-iio«M^- !n-dl«'* 
Ko-lii-f>Iy, adr. 


separate or distinct existence; oneness. See personality. 

He did not wish the autonomy nor the individuality of the 
States destroyed. N'K’OLAY AN» Hay Abraham Lincoln vol. x, 
ch. 14, p. 284. lc. CO. ’90.) 

2. Individual or distinctive character; personality; as. a 
]K*reon of marktd Jretffrir/iwrify. 3. Phnn. The faculty 


ing such as will produce the surviving roots and farms by 
known laws of change; time, place, condition, and environ¬ 
ment of the Parent Tribe are msdc out lu tbe same way. The 
Indo-Europeau or Aryan family of languages embraces (1) 
the southern, eastern, or Asiatic division, including the 
Indie and Iranlc classes, and (2) the northern, western, or 


<ni = out; 


oil; III = frvd, Irt = futwre; c = k; church; dli = the; go, sing, ink; *»o; thin; z It = azure; F. boh, dune. <, from; t, obsolete; %* variant* 




Iiitlotfrcu 


in s 


inilitclive 


European division, Including the Celtic, Italic, Hellenic, 
Slavic, and Teutonic classes. For subdivisions see under 
Indic, Iraxic, etc. Compare language. 

All In do- European form* are originally . . . mere agglutina¬ 
tions of independent element*. . . . This tendency [to replace ag¬ 
gregation by internal flection] is generally regarded as ronsu- 
toting tbe highest characteristic of the Indo-European dialects, as 
makiug them properly inflective. W, D. WhITNEY Lang, anti 
Study of Lang. lect. viii, p. 293. [s. *67.] 

[< Indo- 4- European.] — I ii"do*I<]u"ro-|»e'an, 
n. A member of one of the races above described. 

I io'do-ji'a or-ge'a, n. Zoogeog. A primary 

terrestrial nrca or realm including India proj>er, Farther 
India, and the islands north of Wallnce’s line. [< Indo- 
4 Gr. gaia, earth.] — In"<lo-g:ie / «ii, a. 

iu'«Io-«ren, in'do-ien, n. A divalent organic radical 
(C*1I 7 NO) supposed to be the essential nucleus of indigo. 
Called also tndoxyl. [< indigo 4 -oen. 1 fil'd <>• 
genej. — in-dog/e-nid, lii-dofj'e-uldc, n. An 
organic compound formed by the action of aldehydes or 


edited In the former jurisdiction. 5. The act of ratifi¬ 
cation; sanction; assurance; approval. 

O day most calm, most bright, . . . 

Th* indorsement of supreme delight. 

Herbert Sunday st. 1. 
[< LL. indorso; see indorse.] en-dor*e'iiiein;; 
Iir'dor-sa'tlont. 

Phrases : — ftccnnimo«lntion Indorsement. the 

Indorsement of a bill, without consideration, to enable 
some one to raise money on It.— S. without recourse, 
the transfer of a negotiable note or bill of exchange by the 
bolder under his Indorsement without assuming responsibil¬ 
ity as an Indorser, indicated by writing “ without recourse ” 
over his name.— <jun Iilied i., an Indorsement expressing 
a restriction, enlargement, or modification of the Jn- 
doraer’s liability, as “ without recourse on me ” or ” waiving 
demand or notice.” 

n-dor*l', pp. Indorsed. Phil. Soc. 

a n in'do-type, In'do-talp, th A plate or Illustration produced 
by the gelatin process: a name not now In use. L< India 

INK + TYPE.] Ill'll o-l in It* 


ketonic acids upon indoxyl or mdoxylcarboxyl and con- IihIou ', Iii-doVv'nVenY. See endow, etc. 

__»___I n-ilox'yl, in-dex'il, n. Chem. An oily liquid com- 


i n il o-i n, in'do-in, n. An artificial organic coloring ma- 
terial t resembling indigo blue, derivedfrom compounds 
containing isatin. [< indioo.] 
fn'dol, fn'tlole, in'dol, IF. (-del, C.\ n. A white crys¬ 
talline compound (C 8 H 7 N) formed when Indigo is dis¬ 
tilled with zinc-dust, and also in certain albuminous com¬ 
pounds by fermentation. Called also ketol. [< indigo 
4 -OL.l 

I n'do-lenee, in'do-l^ns, n. 1. The state or quality of 

being indolent; the indisposition to extortion, arising _ 
from a love of ease, or the reaultant inaction; habitual In'dratV', " > 
idleness; laziness. i n'dra u<di f", f 


Monasteries, when they are oumeroos in a country, are knots in 
the circulation; encumbrances, centres of indotence, where there 
should be centres of industry " ' ‘ 

1.1- k 


pound (CglljNO) isomeric with oxindol. *[< indigo 4 
iiydroxyl. 1 — f n"dox-yl'f e, a. 

In'dra, in'dra, n. [Saus.J The god of the firmament 
and of rain. 

In the Vedas he Is a god nf the first rank. In later 
mythology he Is the king of heaven and lord of the gods, 
but he afterward falls to a second rank. In the Puranas he 
often appears as an amorous and deceitful god. In Bud¬ 
dhism, as inda, he (s king of the Devas, but subservient to 
Buddha. In the Avesta he appears as Andra, as one of the 
Dievas or evil spirits. [ M. M.] 

in'drgft’, n. 1. The act of drawing in. 
or that which is drawn in; an inward 


suction or flow; as, an indraft of air or of new blood. 

Wi 1 bour Coset te hk.vii,~eh72, p?m°|[wf tr ' by C> E * \ undraw', in-drS', ri. To draw Inward, 
o Freedom from nnin or tronhlp* urpiT nnlv in n» w n_ ■ 11 «rawil", ln'drSn', a. Drawn in; breathed in; uttered 
cine. [< L. indolentia, freedom from pain, < in-, not, hence, abstracted; preoccupied; 

4 -dolen(t-)*, ppr of doleo, grieve.] inAlo-len-cyJ. j ci't To dread- fear 

l»'<1»-Ieiit, ln'do-lgnt, a. 1 Averse to exertion, or rc- | n Jrf-m h't, rt. To drench or'drown. 

Rowing such avemon^indisposed to |„M r |«, in'dris, n. I. An indrislne lemnr of Madagae- 

car; especially, Indris brevi ■ 


labor; habitually inactive or idle. 2. Med. Without 

f ain; sluggish; as, an indolent tumor; indolent ulcers. 

< in- 3 4 L. dolen(t-)s; sec indolence.] 

Synonyms: see idle. 

— In'do-lcnt-ly, adv. 

In'rio-le*, In'do-ltz or -l£s, n. [L.] [Rare.] Natural disposi¬ 
tion, temperament, or character. 

In'do-Ilii, Mn'do-lin, n . A pale-yellow crystalline ... , A ..- _ H 

f n'do-llne, f compound (C 1 ( ,Ii 14 N 2 ) derived from in- r m ® n 

digo white and polymeric with iodol. * n Q , 1 - V \ 

lii-doin'l-ta-l>l(e, in-dem'i-ta-bl, a. Not to be subdued; 
untamable; unconquerable; as, an indomitable purpose. 

Tbe indomitable spirit of English liberty is alike indomitable In 


caudata. with exserted ears 
and rudimentary tail, and 
usually prevailingly black. 
Called also babakoto. iu'- 
drli. 2 . [I ] A genus typical 
of Indrieinse. [< Malagasy 



he, ti.pl. Mam. A Mada¬ 
gascan subfamily of lemurids 

. .. _ ISKh'^nS”,? ».“/!? The IMrUanmtlre'icau. 

every land where mou of English race have settbeir feet os masters. INDRIS.] — i n'dri-ni ii ( e, (t. uaitl). /gg 

ITkke Am. I\)lit. Ideas lect. iii, p. 121. [n. ’85.] in-dii 'In -oils, in»clii'lii-onn-Iy, etc. See in- 2 . 

[< LL. indomltabili8 , < L. in-, not, 4 domito , tamc,< i>i-ilii'l>I-ta-bl(c, In-diQ'bi-ta-bl, a. Too plain or fully 
(lornjo, tame.] In-doin'a - blet; in-doiupi'a- proved to admit of doubt; unquestionably true; certain; 
blot; ln-donipt'1-blet. aa, indubitable evidence. [< L. indubitabilih < in-> not, 

~ ■ 4 dubitabili8 , doubtable, < dvbito ,* see dubitate.] 

Synonyms: see incontestable; manifest. 


Synonyms: see indepatioadle; obstinate. 

iiwlc 


analysis of some particular instance or Instances. Com¬ 
pare DEDUCTION. 

Induction Is of two general kinds: (I ) formal, logical , or 
so-called perfect Induction (strictly not Induction at sll, but 
enumeration). In which it Is necessary that every particu¬ 
lar case should he enumerated, and C-2J philosophical or im¬ 
perfect Induetlon, In whleh a general law Ig obtained from 
less than the entire number of cases, through confidence 
that a causal relation underlies the sameness of those eases. 
The result of formal induction is mathematically accurate; 
that of philosophical Induction Is subject to modification 
aa new esses are ohserved. The latter Is the process of 
seleuce used In establishing natural laws from observation 
aud experiment. See inductive method, under induct¬ 
ive; also FALLACY; HYPOTHESIS. 

( 2 ) Psychol. That power or process of reasoning where¬ 
by any general principle is inferred from facts, or any 
natural law, physical or psychical, is inferred from indi¬ 
vidual sequences. Compare reasoning. 

Induction . . . is sometime* employed to designate the process 
of investigation and of collection facts; sometimes, tbe deducing of 
an inference from those fact*. 

WiiATELY Logic bk. Iv, ch. 1. p. 208. [ja. ’3G.J 

2. Any conclusion reached by inductive reasoning; 
loosely, any generalization or general fact; as, the ex¬ 
istence of a luminiferous ether is an induction. 

Perhaps the widest aod most familiar induction of Biology, is 
that organism* grow. 

Spencer Biology vol. 1, pt. ii, ch. 1, p. 107. [a. ’91.] 

3. Math. The process of proving a theorem to be gener¬ 
ally true by showing ( 1 ) that it is true for all values of 
the unknown quantity between 0 and I, or, in the case 
of integers, for 1 simply; ( 2 ) that if true for n it ia 
true for n 4 L Compare formation. 4. The formal 
installation of a person into an office or church living. 
5. An introduction; especially, a preamble, prologue, or 
prelude foreshowing the argument or character of a liter¬ 
ary work. 

Therefore, without much induction of snperflaon* word*, J at- 
tac a h you, Sir Walter Woodvil* of high treason* in th© King’* Dame, 
Lamb John U r oodvil act Iv, sc. 2. 

f». Physics. The production of magnetization or electri¬ 
fication in a bodv by the mere proximity of magnetized 
or electrified bodies, or of an electric current in a con¬ 
ductor by the variation of the magnetic field in Its vi¬ 
cinity. 

The Induced magnetlzatton or electrification is always 
of opposite kind to that of the Inducing pole or body on 
the side nearest the latter, and of the same kind on the far¬ 
ther side. In the case of Induced currents, the necessary 
magnetic field may he due to either currents (electrodynam- 
Ic Induetlon) or magnets (electromagnetic Induction), and 
Its variation with reference to the body may be caused (1> 
hv fluctuations In current-strength or magnetism, <2) by mo¬ 
tion of the conductor or magnet, or (3) by motion of the 
body In which the current Is Induced. If the field Is due to 
a current, an Increase In Its strength, or an approach. In¬ 
duces an opposite current; a decrease or recession, a cur¬ 
rent tn the same direction. See also selp.ixdt;ctiox. 

7. Admission, as of motive fiuid, into the working cyl¬ 
inder of an engine. 8 +. A beginning or Introduction to 
anything; that which lends to or induces a thing. 

Familiarity takes away fear, wheu matters not usual prove in¬ 
duction* to terror. Owen Felltham Resolves, Of Preparing 
Against Death p. 44. [h. a a. *32.] 

[F., < L. inductio(n-). < induco ; see induce.] 
Synonyms : deduction, Inference. Dedutjian Is reason¬ 
ing from the general to the particular; induction Is reason¬ 
ing from the particular to the general. Deduction pro¬ 
ceeds from a general principle through an admitted In- 
stanee to a conclusion. Induction, on the other hand, pro¬ 
ceeds from s number of collated Instances, through some 
attrihute common to them sll, to a general principle. The 
proof of sn induction Is by using Its conclusion as the 
premise of a new deduction. Thus what Is ordlnarllv 
known as scientific induction Is a constant Interchange of 
induction and deduction In deduction, If the general rule 
Is true, and the special case falls under the rule, the con- 
elusion Is certain; induction can ordinarily give no more 
than a probable conclusion, because we can never be sure 
that we hsve collated all Instances. An induction Is of the 
nature of an inference , but while an inference may he par¬ 
tial and hasty, an induction is careful, and aims to be com¬ 
plete. See inference. Compare d ypotbesi s. 

Compounds, etc.:—iii-duc'tion*bn;I"iince, n. An 
apparatus for measuring changes of conductivity, detecting 
the proximity of metallic bodies, etc., by noUng extremely 
minute changes in an eleetric current. In one form a tele¬ 
phone Is caused to emit a sound whenever the effect of the 
current Is not balanced by that of another nearly equal cur¬ 
rent.— i.*brldge, n. An Inductlon-balanee arranged for 
making measurements, usually of resistance.— i,*coil, n. 
An apparatus for generating 
currents by electromagnetic 
Induction: consisting usually 
of two concentric cyllndric 
colls of Insulated wire enclo¬ 
sing an Iron core. One of the ( 
colls Is called the primary ' 
and the other the secondary. 

Ordinarily, the primary Is short 
and of thick wire, and the 

secondary long and of thin . . _ „ . . 

wire. An alternating current Jnduetlon-eoll arranged to 
of high tension Is Induced lu Rive an Eleetric Shock, 
the secondary coll bvrapld an- 6, b, hiodme-posts; c, rod; h, 
tomatie making and breaking handles, 

of the circuit In the primary. Called also Ruhmlnrjf coil. 
— 1. sinnchine, n. A machine for generating electricity, 
particularly static electricity, by induction.—i.*pipe. 
*liort, or tvnlve, the pipe, port, or valve through which 
the live steam or other motive fluid pagges to the cylinder 
of an engine.— ningnctic i„ the magnetizing of a body 
by bringing It into a magnetic field.—mil polar l„ Induc¬ 
tion in a conductor so moved through a magnetic field as to 
cut its force-lines continuously, producing a continuous 
current: a misnomer. 

Derivatives : — In-ilite'f lon-al, a.— iu-tl ne'- 
llon-ist, n. An adherent of the inductive system of 
philosophy and investigation: 

In-<liiet'lve, in-duct'iv, a. 1, Logic. Pertaining to or 
proceeding by induction; as, inductive reasoning: dis¬ 
tinguished from dogmatic and opposed to deductive. 

An inductive hypothesis i* said to be demonstrated when tbe 
facts are shown to be in entire accordance witb it. 

Huxley Am. Addresses, Eivlution lect, iii, p. 90. [a. *77.] 
2. Elec. Of or pertaining to induction; produced or oper¬ 
ating by or susceptible or induction; as, inductive force; 
an inductive mnenine. 3. Of tbe character of a prelude 
or introduction, as to a nlav; introductory. 4, [liare.] 
Inducing or tending to; leading to. [< LL. inductivus* 
< L. induco (pp. induct us) \ see induce.] 

eofci, firm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, er = over, eight, e = usage; tiu, machine, | = rmtw; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, born; aisle; 


iloin'l-tu-t)] y,adv 

In-dom'iiet, a. Untamed; savage. 

Iii^do-ne'^l-an, in'do-nt'si-an. I. a. Relating to 
those Malay tribes that show Caueasic traits, as the Battaa 
of Sumatra, many of the Dyak tribes of Borneo, and 
others in the Philippines and the Moluccas. II. n. A 
member of one of these tribes. [< L. Indi , Indians (< 
Gr. Iudos; see Indian), 4 Dr. n?#os, island.] 

iii'door",in'dOr’, a. 1. Performed or being withindoors; 
ns, indoor work. 

It i* perhaps due to her [Mrs. Browning’s] years of indoor life 
that the iofluence of laodecape-scenery is not more visible in her 
poetry. E. C. Stedman Fic/orftiii Poets ch. 4, p. 146. [o. A CO.] 
2, [Local, Eng.] Toward the inaide of a cylinder; as, 
the indoor stroke of a piston. 

I indoors', in’dOrz', E. IF . 2 (ln'dorz', C.\ in'dOrz*, I. S. 
lF. l )i adv. Into or within a building; as, come indoors; 
he stayed indoors all day. 

li)"do-p]ic'uo], in'do-fi'nOl, A. IF. (-nel, C.) f n. Oneof 
a series of blue coloring compounds resembling indigo, 
formed by the oxidation of paradiamin and a phenol: 
used for dyeing cotton and wool blue. [< indigo 4 

PIIENOL.] 

in-dorfce', Sn-d 8 rs', vt. [in-dorsed'; iN-Dons'iNo.l 
[Indorse is the spelling formerly (following the medieval 
Latin) and still preferably nsed in law and commerce; 
literary use baa more commonly followed Middle Eng¬ 
lish analogy and favored the spelling endorse .] 1 . To 

write upon the back of; especially, to write one’s name, 
with or without other words, (I) on the back of (a paper 
or instrument), for the purpose of filing of record, or 


— in-dti'bi-ta-l>l(e, n. That which is indubitable. 
—- in-du'l>I-ta-l»l(e-iies*<, n .— In-d u'bl-la-bly, 
adv .— In-du'bi-lalet, vt. To cause to bedoubted. 
— in-ilu'bi-tnfet, a. Unquestioned; undoubted. 
umIucc', in-difls', vl. [in-duced'; in-du'cino.] 1, 
To influence to an act or course of conduct; lead by per¬ 
suasion or reasoning; incite by motives; prevail on; as, 
to induce a man to stop drinking. 

That chivalrous courage which induces us ... to rush in th© 
face of certain danger, is the offspring of society. 

Irving Sketch-Book, Indian Chamcterp. 350. [g. p. P. ’61.] 
2. To bring on ; lead to or produce; canse; as, a sickness 
induced by fatigue. 3. Physics. To produce by electric 
or magnetic induction. 4. To reach as a conclusion by 
an inductive process of reasoning. 5+. To lead in; 
bring forward; introduce. 6 +. To draw on or over; 
place upon. [< L. induco , < i«, in, 4 duco , lead.] 
Synonyms: see actuate; dbaw. 
ii-diice'nienl, in-diQe'mgnt, n. 1. Anything, as an 
argument, reason, threat, or fact, that determines or 
disposes to a course or net; incentive; motive; as, con¬ 
fessions of criminals, when made under inducement of 
either hope or fear, esn not be received in evidence. 

The annual overflow of a river became the irresistible induce- 
ment to a regular system of husbandry practice. C. \V, IIoskyns 
Hist. Agriculture ancient period, p. 14. [a. A E. ’49.] 

2. The net of inducing or persuading. 3. Law. In 
pleading, the preamble, or explanatory introduction to 
the particular charges and allegations. 4+. A preamble 
or introduction. 

oxchan "‘^' to “on'cvvi.o induces. 

$ ce INDORSEMENT, iu-riu'cl-fp, In-diQ’shl-I or-dil'cl-f*, n. pi. TL.] Scots Law. 
i. Figuramely, to give sanction to; confirm; approve; The days allowed between the citation of a defendant and 

as, to indorse a statement. 3. Her. Same as addobse. his appearance In the action. 

4. [Archaic.] To place a burden on the back of. Iii-dii'€l-bl(e, in-diu'ci-bl, a. 1. That may be con- 

Tbi* affliction . . . seems to us not at all len* dreadful than that eluded by inductive process. 2. That may be induced 

of Sinbad wheo indorsed with the old man of th© sea. Ba QUIN- or brought to pass. 

CEY Essays on the Poets, Goldsmith p. 121 . [t. a f. ’59.] j n-<l u<-f in-dnet', rf. 1. To put in enjoyment or pos- 

L< LL .indorso, < L. in, on, 4 dorsvtti , back.] en- session; especially, to introduce into possession or an 





dorse';. 

Synonyms: see acknowledge: confess; justify. 

—in-dorK'a-l>)(e, a. Fitted to be indorsed, en- 
ilorx'a-b^e^,— lu^dor-soe', n. One to whom 
tranafcrence by indorsement iff made. eu"dor-Nee'f. 
— In-dor*'cr, n. One who indorses, especially for 
the purpose of transfer, cn-dors'cri; on-dors'- 
orj; In-dor»'ort. 

In-dorse '., n. Per. A bearing or ordinary, one-fourth or 
one-eighth of the pale. [< indorse, v.) en-dorme'J, 
In-dorse'inenl, in-dors'm^nt, n. I . The writing of 


office or benefice, witli the customary ceremonies; install. 

2. To bring in; initiate. 

She became . . . inducted into most of the secrets of the familv. 

Thackeray Vanity Fair ch. 9, p. 80. [u. P. co.] 

3. To obtain by induction; as, to induct physical laws. 
See induction. 

Olhers thiak that when the principles [involved in so*called an¬ 
tinomies] are carefully inducted and expressed, the cootradiction 
disappears. K.-F. Vocab. Philos, p. 33. [SH. A co. *78.] 

[< L. inducius , pp. of induco; see induce.] 
Synonyms: sec install. 


oO, e c S rStixhle h in.tmmon, * o 0t $ h bil ! °. f ™ ». Elec. 1. Capacity for 

which °f metho<1 ^ magnetic induction. 2. Scif-indnction, or tlie coefli- 

transfe^l’ ' r U0gOtlabie lnatnimeDtH ure cient of self-induction. 

rreu. \n-duct'n-tlve+» a. Inductive, in-dnet'n 

* ‘ ^Y'Jfrnover hi* whole Iu-duc'tu-oiiN, in-duc'te-us, a. Elec. Brought into 

o y * Black ^ to * ne ^ omnientaHes hk. u, ch. 30, p. 468. opjwsite polarity by the influence of aD inductive bodv. 

3. Anv writing on the back of a doenment; suptTscrip- In-due'llou, in-duc'shun, n. 1. The process of infer- 
uon; docketing. 4. Crim.. Leiw. A writing by a jus- ring general conclusions from particular cases. Specific- 
ticc or judge in one jurisdiction on a warrant of arrest ally: ( 1 ) Logic. Tbe Inference of a specific law of causa- 
issued in another jurisdiction, in order that it may be ex- tional connection or sequence from the observation and 






inductively 


919 


litcircctivc 


Phrase*.—fndoclivo method, the scientific method 
that proceeds by Induction. It requires (1) exact observa¬ 
tion: t2) correct interpretation of the observed facts with 
a view to understanding them la relation to each other 
and to their causes; (3) rational explanation of the facta 
by referring them to their real cause or law; and (4) scietit(fic 
construction, putting the facts In such coordination that 
the system reached shall agree with the reality. The search 
for the cause of anything may proceed according to any 
oneof fourmethods, which have been called thecniinn»of 
tin? inductive method. They are: (1) the method of 
agreement, In which a condition uniformly present la as¬ 
sumed to be probably a cause; (2) the method of difference. In 

IttlOE ' 


and all the redeemed. Indulgences are classed as general, lu-ritt*'!ri-nI-I mii, In-dus'trl-al-izm, «, 1. The 


which the 1 


’ an event when a condition is pres- 


‘ happening of j _ 

ent, and it* failure when the condition is absent, lead to 
the assumption of that condition as a cause; (3) the method 
Of concomitant r ariationx, in which the simultaneous vari¬ 
ation in slinllnr degree of condition and event establish a 
causal relation; and (4) the method of residues or of re- 
tddual variation*, where after aohtracting from a phenom¬ 
enon the part due to causes already established the remain¬ 
der la held to be due to some other unascertained cause 


or to the known remaining causes. For instance, astron- ftn-d ul'gcut, in-clul'jent, a. Prone to indulge; yielding 
om^rs. obwrv'lni? thflt n nhinot. Is ftlwavn drawn nnt. 4 a *u a __ j_ 


partial, particular, plenary, etc. 

Luther’s flock boaght Indulgences; in the confessional of hi* 

Church, people pleaded to him that they had already got their Bias 
pardoned. Carlyle Ilei'oes lect. iv, p. 122. [e. * H.l 

(2) A relaxation, in a person's favor, of a particular rule 
of ecclesiastical law: properly called dispensation. [< 

L . indulaentia, < indulgences; see indulgent.] In¬ 
ti nlffe'menil; In-ilul'sen-eyi. 

Phrases:— Doclnrnlion nf Indulgence, in Eng¬ 
lish history, a royal proclamation granting a measure of . . .. , , . . 

religious freedom. The chief ones were issued by Charles ln-du*'f ri-nf-lze, vt. To render industrial. 

II. in 1672, suspending the pennl laws against “whatever Iii-tliia'I rl-on*, in-dus'tri-us, a. 1. Exhibiting assi- 
aort of non-eonformists or recusants,” and giving liberty duity in the pursuit of any occupation; zealously or 

of public worship save to Koman Catholics, and bv James 1 —- ! - J *- i — - 

II. in leST-'SS; in favor of Koman Catholics and other dissi¬ 
dents, who, however, mostly refused to profit by It.—sale 
of in diligence*, the practise of selling for money a re¬ 
mission of temporal penalties of sin by the agents of the 
Komnn see. It was thia practise that led directly to the 
agitation of Luther, and so to the Reformation. 


modern industrial system, espeeiniiy_with reference to 
manufacturing industries. 

The barbarians of industrialism , grasping chiefa aad mutinous 
men, give no ear to priest or pontiff. J. MoRLEY Crit. Misc., Jo¬ 
seph De Moist re in vol. ii, p. 336. [macm. ’86.] 

2. A condition of society in which the highest aim 1 b 
success in peaceful industries: oppoBed to militancy. 3. 
Employment in industry.— 1 n-<l u*'t ri-n 1-lsl, a. Re¬ 
lating to industrialism; characterized by industry. 


omers, observing that a planet la always drawn alightly out 
of Ita orbit when passing another planet, conclude by method 
(1) that the attraction of that other planet is the cause of the 
variation. Thia conclusion I* strengthened by (2) when It 
la seen that no perturbation occurs except In proximity to 
another planet, and by (3) when It Is observed that the dis¬ 
turbance Is greater or leas according to the greater or less 


to the desires or humor of oneself or of those under one’s 
care; forbeuring in treatment; failing to exercise proper 
restraint or eontrol; compliant; lenient. [< L. irulul- 
gen(t-)s, ppr. of indulgeo; sec indulge.] 

Synonym*: see charitable. 

— In-dul'«reiif-ly, atlv. 

Pertaining to 


habitually occupied in business; laborious; as, an in¬ 
dustrious workman', an industrious man of letters. 2. 
Indicating or showing assiduity or diligence; as, an in¬ 
dustrious career. 

Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 

And industry beget* a love of gain. 

Goldsmith The Traveller 1. 299. 
3t. Expert; shrewd. [< L. industriosus , < industna; 
see INDUSTBY.] 

Synonyms: see active; busy. 

— In-iliis'lrl-otia-ly, adv.— I n-d ii s'trl-on b* 

ness, 7t. 

In'iltis-lry, in'dus-tri, n. [-tries, ;>f.] 1. The quality 
or habit of attention or devotion to any useful or produc¬ 
tive pursuit, work, or task, manual or mental; earnest, 
steady, or constant application to business; as, indus¬ 
try begets wealth. 

If you have great talents industry will improve them; if you have 
hut moderate abilities industry will supply their deficiency. J. 
Reynolds Discourses on Art discourse ii, p. 77. [McC. A CO. ’91.] 
2. Labor employed in production, especially in manufac¬ 
turing; useful labor in general; also, laborers as a body; 
as, organized industry. 3. Any single branch of pro¬ 
ductive activity; the labor and capital employed in a trade 
or department of business; as, the Iron industry; the 
farming industry; American industries. [< F. indus- 
trle , <L. industria , <indus(rius, diligent.] 

Synonyms: see assiduity". 
du'livic, In-dhYtlv, a. [Kart . 
usual Integument*: said of seeds. [< L. induo (pp. indu- 
tus); see indue 2 .] 

11 -tlu'vl-JC, in-difi'vi-t or -dn'vi-S, n. pi. Hot. Persistent 
portions of a perianth, or the remains of non-articulated 
leaves on a atem. [L., clothes, < induo; see indue 3 .] 

— In -du'vl *al, a.— In - cl it'v I - ale, a. Hot. 
s- Clothed with or having Induvke. 

emperor * *** Indwell', in'dwel', vt. & vi. To dwell in; abide with- 

Hi'pii-ket or deet, a. Hot. Having hv > inhabit; especially, to dwell permanently in the soul. 
J —til'divclt"cr.«. [Poetic.] An inhabitant.— ln'- 

Dweiling or abiding within; as, an 
‘ “ ell"lu«r, n. 

To place In the earth; bury. 


distance of the bodies. Finally when, &e in the case of the ln"diil - go n't In!, ln*doi-jen'shai, a. Pertai 
planet rranus. the effwt of aU knowm bodies la Insufficient ecclesiastical indulgences. [< L. indulgentia ; see in 
to explain Its perturbations, by (4) theremainlng disturbance r> tit/, FV cf 1 y ’ 

la attributed to an unknown cause of like nature—In this r , m indntc™* 

instance leading to the discovery of the new planet Xep- «« « i a™ _ 

tune.—I, sciences, those sciences which deal with facts. i 11 dm-iin, -tmor-lfn, n. 1. Any one of 

-I. veriflention (Philos.), the inductive method In Ita •■i / «lu-llitc, \ a group of coal-tar dyestuffs with which 
application to the Investigation and verification of prlnei- cotton, wool, aud silk are dyed, prepared variously, but 
Pm*. It embraces (l) exact observation of the region of possessing similar dyeing properties, and yielding' dark 
thought under consideration, and (2) critical analysis In or- dull-blue colors resembling indigo, as violaniliu, Cou- 
der to bring out the fundamental and essential facta; (3) nier’n hlne etc IV ivmnnl 

testing these facta by the canons of Intuition — sclf-evl- !l L, ll u“ iUnh' « 1 P r Ch An lndnWTi™ nr 

dence, necessity, and catholicity—to decide which are phllo- jM!il ’ V n \\, 1 'v' ^‘ nd ^& eilce or 

sophlc princlpieH: distinct from, though sometimes eon- privilege granted by the Pope, as exemption from some 
founded with, the inductive method In science proper. canonical or ecclesiastical duty. 2. In Spain, an import 

I n-«l nct'l vr-ly, in-duct'lv-li, adv. In an inductive duty, as that formerly paid on ail American produce im- 

manner; hy inference. ported. 3t. An indulgence. [< LL. indultum, < L. __,___ 

I n"il ii r-ll v'l-ly, In'doc-tiv'i-ti, n. Elec. Specific ca- Indultus, pp. of indulqeo; see indulge.] lu-ilnl'toj. in-du'iiv(t», In-dlQ'tlv, a. [Jtare.] Hot. CoY r ered with the 

parity for magnetic induction. um, in'diu-mwi'lum, n. ]. Hot. A * *'* *' r " T '“ J ” 

liulucto-. Combining form of induction' an element hairy covering. 2. Omith. Plumage. [L., garment. 

In names of physical apparatus having to ao with elec- < induo; see indue 3 .] Iii'dit-mcnti. 
trie or magnetic induction.— ln"due-tom'e-ter, n. An ln-d uii'ffeoii, in-dtm'jtra, rt. To imprison in a dun- 
iDatmment for mensorlng electric induction or inductivity, gepn. 

— In-iiur'to-phonr, n. Elec. A device for communi¬ 
cating telephonically between trains In motion aDd fixed 
stationa by alternating lnductioo-curreats developed in ft 
coil of wire on a movlDg train hy Intermittent currents In \V, .i U . 

stationary conductors parallel with the track. The spiral 1 I 1 !*" 1 *tl t, m-dlu pi i-k , -- 

on the train la In a tdepbooe-clrcuit.— in-dur'to-Neope, the edges turned or folded rnward: said of calyx or corolla 
n. An Instrument for detecting magnetic or electric In¬ 
duction. 

I ii-d uel'or, in-duct'er, n. 1. One who Inducts an- 


Could you keep her Indungeon'd from one whisper of the wind. 

“-tson Becket 



other into office. 2. Elec. Any part of an electrical ap- Same ns in duplicate. 
paratus which acts inductively upon another; sometimes in"iln-rns'reiit+, a. Hot. Hardening by degrees, 
a jrnrt that Is so acted upon; as, an earth •inductor. See (it'd n-rnle, ln'diu-r^t, t. [-n a*tkd; -nA'Tixo.] 


eahtii. [< L. inductor, instigator, < induco (pp. in- 
ductus): see induce.] 

iii"<lur-to'rl-(ini. n. [-Ri-A,jDf.] An induction-coil, 
lii-iluc'trtr, in-due'tnc, a. Elec. Of or pertaining to 
induction; acting by induction, or when in a state or in¬ 
duction; inductive. [< INDUCTION + ELECTRIC.] lu¬ 
ll uc'l rtc-nl^. 

ln-tlite' 1 , in-<iiD', rt. [in-dued'; in-du^ino.] 1. To 
make the possessor of; endow. See endue 1 . [In this 
use a corruption of endue 1 , and as such totally distinct 
from indue 3 , though often confused with It, even hy 
good W'ritere, as hy Shakespeare (e. g., “Two Gentlemen 

of Verona,” act v, se. 4,1. 1531 and others.) ' .. _ _ _ 

Littlr cfaildrea played and ran, and fell like ball* indued with In-dll re't, f). Endure, 
will. E. Lynx Unton Through the Long Nights hk.iu.ch.i5. —In-uiir'n-hlrt. a.— 111-diir'nncot, n. 
p. t-VJ. [h. ’««.] Iii-riii'ht-nl, In-diO'shi-ai, a. Of or pertaining to an in- 

St. To accustom. dusium; containing or characterized by indusia.— in- 

lii-iluc' 3 , rf. & ri. [ts-nuED # ; iN-nu'tNo.] To put on dimlalliinentone f Oeol.), a Miocene limestone largely 
or upon, as a garment. comjioeed of larval cases of caddis-flies: occurring in 

The difficulty of fnrfu/np boots as hard os a thorough wetting AuY'ergne, France, 
and aa thorough a drying could mak- th<-m. I ll-tl ll'sil-tl 111 , in-difl'shi-um (Xtll), n. [-8I-A, 1 , 

t cl)0y 11 n J.V>aw O n ii Tr /YD J n. J /« a * „ _* .1 . j . . ■■ J 


. __ . t. 

I, To make hard; as, heat indurates clay, 2. Hence, 
to harden in feeling or character; rid of sensibility. 

II, i, 1, To grow or become hard or tough. 

No other plant that patteth forth the leaf. 

Or that doth fn</Mr«fe, can there have life. 

Dante Dtvlne Comedy tr. hy Longfellow Purgatorio con. 1,1.104. 
2t. To become fixed, aa bv custom. [< L. induratus, 
pp. of Induro, < in, in, -}- aurus, hard.] 

— I n'tl ti - i*h t e, a. Hard or hardened. — 1 11 "tl ti - rn '- 
Hon, n. 1. The actor process of indurating, or the 
state of being indurated. 2. Hardening of the heart; 
ubdaraev. 3. An indurated part. — Iii'ilu-ra-llv(e, 
a. I*ro(hicing or tending to produce induration. 


M ACl)O.VALO Robert Falconer ch. 2, p. tl. [lor.} 

[< L. induo , < indii, in, < i/i, in.] 
in-tliie'iiienl, In-diQ'mcnt, ti. Endowment. In-tlu'- 
tiieiilt, 

In-d nl'el-ntet, vt. To Boftea or sweeten; eraolllate. 
lu-tl ulge', in-dalj', r. [in-dulged'; in-dul'oinq.] 

I. t. 1. To yield, usually nndnly or unwisely, to the 
wishes or inclinations of; neglect to restrain; humor; as, 
to indulge a child. 2. To give up to or make no effort 
against; forbear from controlling; as, to indulge a desire 
for strong drink. 

imaginary evils soon become real one* by indulging otxr reflec¬ 
tions on tbem. Swift Works, Thoughts p. 619. [w. p. }*. *71.) 
3t. To hestow as a grant or privilege. 

II. i. 1. To yield to the gratification of a desire or 
propensity without constraint; with in. 

It b natural to man to indulge in the illusion* of hope. Henry 
I n M. C. Tyler’s I\itrick Henry ch. 9, p. t24. [H. M. A CO. ’87.] 

2t. To yield: with to. [< L. indvlgeo, < in, in, -f 
t.| — lii-tlul'trrr, n. 


-dutr/eo; cp. fluids, sweet, 


Hot. (1) An outgrow th of a 
frond covering or surround¬ 
ing a sorus or fruit-cluster. 

(2) An appendage hanging 
from the apex of the stipe 
beneath the pheus In fungi 
of the genus Phallus. (3) 

A hniry cup surrounding a 
siigina in a flower, as in 
the goodeniad family 
( (looiteniace#). 2. Anal. 

(J) The amnion. (2) A . Asnidium 2 
layer of gray substance on A *plenfutn. 3 . bick- 
the upper surface of the sonia. 4. Cystoj>- 
corpns caiioeuin of the terfs. 
brain. 3. Entom. The larval case of an insect. 4. 
Horn. Atdiq. One of the two tunics usually worn by 
both men and w omen, probably the outer one. See tunic. 
[L., tunic. < induo; see indue 3 .] 

— I n-il n / M(.n t o. n Hoi. Provided with an Indn- 



Examples of the 
Indusia of Ferns: 
Aspidium. 2. 


y. ln-rbri-a*sl, n. The state of being or the 
babit of becoming inebriated. 

Iii-e'brl-Riil, In I'bri-ant. I. a. Intoxicating. II. n. 
Anything that Intoxicates. [< L. inebrian(t-)*, ppr. of 
inebrio, make drunk, < in, in, -f- ebtius, drunk.] 
lu-e'brl-nle, in-! / brl-et, v. [-a'ted; -acting.] 1. 1. To 
make drunk; Intoxicate: also used figuratively. 

The cup* that cheer but not inebriate. 

Cowper Task bk. Iv, 1. 40. 

Oh ! that Thou would’st enter into my heart, and inebriate it. 
Augustine Confessions tr. hy Shedd, bk. 1, p. 4. [w. p. d, ’85.] 
lit. i. To become intoxicated, actually or figuratively. 
[< L. Inebnatus, pp. of inebrio; see LNEBniANT.l 
tn-e'brl-nte, in-rbri-et or -§t. I. a. inebriated, liter¬ 
ally or figuratively: drunken. 11, n. A dmnkard, espe¬ 
cially a habitual druukard. [< L. inebriatus; see ine¬ 
briate, v.] 

tn-e"bri-n'llon, in-T'bri-c'shun, n. The actof inebri¬ 
ating, or the state of being inebriated, actual or figura¬ 
tive; drunkenness. 

Hi* postilh'oa . . . carried the flag of habitual inebriation on his 
nose. Geohoe Meredith Diana of the Cro«strai/a ch. II, p. 97. 

[R. BROS. ’86. J 

[< LL. inebriatioiri-), < L. inebriatus; sec inebriate.] 
1n"e-brl'e-t y, in'e-brai'e-ti. 7?. The state of being ine¬ 
briated; drunkenness; especially, habitual intoxication. 
[< L. It?- intens. -f ebneta{l-)s; see ehhiety'J 

— in-c'bri-isiii, 7i. Habltunl Inehriety. [Cf.] — 111 -e'- 
b ri-n 11 s, «. [Kare.} Drunken, or producing drunkennesa. 

iii-eclie't» rt. To Insert; add. 

in-r'ili-n, In-fdl a 07 ' -€’di-a, t?. 1. Starvation. 2. Ab¬ 
stinence. [L., < tii-, not, -f edo , eat.] 

In-ed'l-bKo, in-ed'i-bl, a. Not edible; not good for 
food. [< LI., inedibilis, < in-, not; and see edible.] 

— ln-e.l"l-bU'l-ty, n. 

ii-etl'll-eil, fn-ed'it-ea, a. 1, Not published' as, an 
inedited manuscript. 2. Unrcvised for publication. 

Scarcely a poet, from Chaucer downward, remain* inedited. 

Edmund GossEln The Forum Jao., ’91, p. 620. 

— ln-e«l'i-tii. n. pi. [L.] Unpublished inanuscripta. 
Iit-ecr' 11 -cn-bll'l-n, in-ed'yu-ca-bil'i-a, n. pi. Mam. 

A section of placental mammals having the cerebrum 
small aud not covering the olfactory lobes or cerebel¬ 
lum, including edentates, rodents, Insectivores, and 
bats. [< in- 3 + L. educo; see educate.] 



To grant an indulgence to. [\V.] 

In-f) 11 l'«jence, 7?. 1 . The act .of indulging; the yield¬ 

ing to inclination, passion, desire, or pro}K*nsitv in one¬ 
self or another: hence, excess; also, tile character or 
habit of being indulgent: when used absolutely, always 
in a bad sense; as, an bridled indulgence. 2. I’bat with 
which a intsoh is Indulged or indulges himself; an act 
of compliance, grace, or xavor. 

God on our youth bestow* but little eo*r, 

Hut on our ago moot *wwt indulgences. 

Herrick 1'outft and Age I. 2. 
3. Com . rermlesion to defer payment, as of a note. 4. 
It. C. Ch. (J) Remission, hy those authorized, of the tem¬ 
poral or temporary punishment still due to sin after sacra¬ 
mental absolution, either in this world or in purgatory. It 
la conditioned on repentance and reparation. Such remission 
is hnsed upon the application to the case of each sinner of 
the infinite fond of Bpirttual treasure hy the church In the 
merits, I. e., Bufferings and sacrifices, of Christ, the nalm*, 


arrows by natives 

ln-el'lti-l>l(e, In-ef'a-bl, a. 1, That can not be ex- 
The United State* of America furnish the only example la the pressed iii speech; unspeakable; unutterable; as, theirt- 
world’* hirtorv of n community purely ind net rial in origin and de- effort joys of lieaven. 2. That must not be Spoken; as, 
Sir TriumphantTM,,.*.<*.!■!, P .w.] ineffable name of Jdiovnl,. [< L. mcfiMli*. < in-. 

Industrial , aa a fori-u*lc technicality, existed long before ,tho nnf A?effahm* effahle ^ er out -I- for sneak 1 
word came into u*c in it* present acceptation. D()l ’ e x a . ( „fT' ’ oul ’Tl J\f i ,tUK *l 

Fitzedwahu Hall Modem knglish ch. 8. p. 316. [s. ’73.] — In-fl "fu-bll'l-1 y, 1 11 - cl'fn-bl(c-iiPK«, n.- 

[< LL* industfialis, < I.. industria; see industry.) . - rru «♦ „ « f 

— imliixi rlnl exhibition, a fair for the exhibition , n j- a "^J a '» That can not be 

of ImliiMtrlal products or processes.—i. school, an Institute effaced; indelible.— 1 11 "vt-t nrc'u-My, adv. 

for teaching Industrial arts practically; also, a school for lii"rf-lect'i-b!<e» ln'ef-fect’l-hl, a. 1. [Rare.] Not to be 
the care and training or reformation of neglected children, effected; ImnractlcHhle. 2t. Supernatural; occult. 

— ln-<liiN'trl-al-]y, adr. lii''of-f«*4*l / lv(e, in'ef-fect'iv, a. 1. Not producing any 

lit-«liiM'lrl-al, n. 1. A person engaged in Industry, effect, or not producing the effect expected; not effective; 

- - ■ --j - -inefficient; anortlve. 

Many of the Ineffective «ormon» that ar© made owe their fail- 
are lo a blind and fniitle** effort to produce something which shall 
be a work of art. PlllLLirs BltooKH Led. on Preaching lect. iv, 
p. 109. [E. P. D. ’79. J 

2. Not competent to the service or end Intended; im- 


2. A stock or security based upon tiie incorporation or 
capitalization of an established manufacture or business, 
or tiie incorporated company or enterprise itself. 

The term * industrial ’ ia almost olway* applied to incorporated 
concern* for manufacture. 

Editor of Bradstreet’s Letter to Standard Diet. Aug., ’92. 


till = ovt; oil; 1 ii = feud, Ifi = fott/re; c = k; church; <lli = fAe; go, sing, iijfc; bo; lUin; zh = azure; F. boh, diine. <,from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 




fuelled uni 
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inexpressible* 


potent; aei, j neffectire force.— In"ef-feet'Iv(e-fy, slender legs, and spinning irregular webs, aw Theridiidae. being inevitable.— I ii-ev'I-1 a-bly, adv. Certainly 

adv .— ■ u ef-lect'l v(e-i»ess, n. [< L. iniquus , unequal (< In-, not, -j- eequus, equal), 4- purely. 

iii’cffec'chu-al or -tSii-.il a Not tela, ;veb.J-Jii.o"qiil-l«'lHii, a. & n. lf»i„ did not tnmltably carry peo.lw „„ men would 

able to produce a proper or intended effect; lacking In adc-1 ii-oq'u l-l y, m-ec'wl-ti, n. [-ties, j>1.] Want of equity; keep on .ianlDg forever. H. WooDin Thr. Arena ha., Vi. p. wi 
qnaev; noteffectual; inefficient; as, an ineffectual remedy, also, an unfair proceeding. i n-ewe't, rt. To plunge ioto water. 

— I v, n. Ineffectualness, or that f u-e'qul-valve, in-i'cwl-valv, a. Conch. Having the iii"ex-act', in'egz-nct', a. Not exact, accurate, or true. 

\vbicb is ineffectual. — I n"ef-fec / t ii-al-ly, adv. — valves of unequal size, whether lateral, as in a scallop, War is the moet inexact of ecieoce*. 

lii"ef-rec'tii-ai-nesg, n. The state or quality of be- oyater, or other bivalve, or dorsal and ventral, as in T. A. Dodge io The Forum June, lit, p. 354 . 

iug ineffectual. braehiopods. Iti-e'qnl-val veil]:; iu-e"qiil-val'- Synonyms: see desultoey. 

iii-eP'fer-vew'cciit, in-cfgr-vea'fint, a. Not efferves- vu-hir*. — I n"ex-nct'ly,a</u.—ln"ex-net'ne*is rc. The 

eing, or incapable of effervescing.— 1 n-ef"ier- vex'- I ii"e-rad'l-ca-bl(e,in’§rad'i-ca-bl, a. Thatcannotbe state of being inexact. I n"cx-aet'l-l iide*. 
oence, Iu-er"fer-veK"ei-biJ'I-ty, n.— lu-ef"- eradicated or rooted out.—iii"e-rad'I-ca-hly, adr . I«i"ex-<.*l't«-bl(e, In'ec-sai'ta-bl, a. Not susceptible to 
fer-ves'cl-bl(e, a. Not effcrveecible. ln"cr-get'ic, in'§r-Jct'tc,a. [Hare.] Without energy; Inert, ex'* 5 *--- S *- V1 * * « *". 

^ 8T odl | Cin 8 So, until spirit be infused, the organism lieth (nergetic. 

or not able to produce the effect desired; not efficacious. Tupper Proverbial Philos., Of Immortality 1.130. 

[< L. ineffteax, < in-, not; and see efficacious.] In^er-irei'ic-al* — adr 

r! ,K Iii-cr'nics, iu-fcr'mrz or -mes, n. pi. Helminth. The 
n 4 */Jt or Q ufl bty of being inefficacious. In* restricted gepbyrean worms as a section of a larger 

In"<-r-ifvionlVtn"„ v.. • *eeiN E nMous.]Ii. : er'.i.lt. 


excitement; unexcitable.— I n"ex-c!"la-bll'i-ly, n. 
ii"ex-eii'Kii-bl(e, in'ex-kiu'zQ-bl, a. Not tu be justi- 


in ef-flsh'gnt, a. Not efficient; not poc- I n-er'inl-a, in-qr'mi-a, n. pi. Spong. A tribe of die- iji''pxle l u Vhi 
ISSS&J a glven . rcqulre ' tyonloe silieious sponges without incibate spicules. [L., 1,1 -hf"ex-enisi 


-1, _ __justi¬ 
fied; so careless or so wicked as to admit of no excuse. 

The destruction of Seleocia 1« ooe of thoae inexcusable deeds 
which must be branded to all time* as gigantic crime*. 

S. G. W. Benjamin Story of Persia ch. 12, p. 109. [o. P. P. ’87.] 
— Iu"cx-eii"*a- hll'l -ty, n.— I n"ex - rii'*a» 
bi o-ness, «.— lii // cx-<‘ii'i*H-bly, adr. 

' * ,,x That esQ not be seized by law. 

[Hare.] Thstcsn not 


S^n^tTccomnU^in 1 / pETt ,y0l J ,0 t •W""**** without uncinate spicule*. [L„ '" ^^VW^r^r.biyt.Td™ 

UrpOSC ’ as ’ a “ "cut. pi. ottnermii; see inehmous.]— 1 11 -e r'm 1 - a n, a. In-. -vV-. rii-lil <\ lncx'ecrubl, a. 
inefficient officer, inefficient measures. In-cr'moii*, in-gr'nras, a. Hot. Unarmed; without he sufficiently execrated; atrocious, 

rw™ 7X(IP ri ckle8, etc., as a leaf or a twig. [< L. inermis, < */?-, I n^ex-er'iloii, m'egz-sr'sbun, n. Want of exertion or 

^ffTco w f ' o/ “ ot < + ««»«. ] I n-cmPts 1 u^mw. . effort: indolence. 

Iti-err'a-bltc, in-er'Q-bl. o. Incapable of (onmiittlnn in^cx-linu.t'»‘d-. n. Unexhausted. 

Without exhaustion. 
egz-Sst'i-bl (xm), a. That 
can not be exhausted; so large or furnishing so great a 
supply as not to be emptied, wasted, or spent; unfailing: 
often used loosely of any very great quantity; as, an iw*r- 
haustible supply of water. — iii"ex-li»i 
ty, I ii'Vx-li a iiKt'i-blo-iicKft, r?.— lu"ex- 
Iin nwt'l-biy, adr. In aa inexhaustible degree. 

TTie resource* nf the divine mercy »re inexhaustibly rich. A. P. 
PEABODv That Vnknown Country ch. 37, p. 710. [x. * CO. ’89.] 

Iii"ex-l«aiiM'lve, in'egz-ost'iv, a. I. Inexhaustible. 


vo/ 1/c-u, Iiiuio.j Ill'l l 111 I u*l l mV \ ^ # 

'ft-bl(c, in-er'Q-bl, a. Incapable of committing jii;'cx-hnuHt;c(|t, n Unexhsu 
•or; infallible. [< LL. inerrabilts, < L. in-, not, {r.“.. C /i i J i ’ 
? ,« : andcr.]-i. , .crr"«.bli;|.ty, n. The quality n nd'Sp iS fJZ 


— iii"ef-II'eien-cy, n.-ln"ef-(i , eleut-ly, adr. 

I lU'e-las'llc, iirg-las'tic, a. Lacking or deficient in 

elasticity. (I) Not recovering after forcible change of 
sbaj>e. (2) Apparently incapable of change of shape; 
rigid or incompressible. 

There are no bodies known that are perfectly elastic, or perfectly 
inelastic . B. Sillikan, Jft. Physics § 183, p. 143. [ 1 . s. a co. ’67.J . . , , , 

— In^e-lRK'll-cato, rt. To deprive of elasticity.— . M ^» adv - 

in' , 'e-la«-tlc'i-ly, 7t. Want of elasticity. I n er Q ?" 8 e he state or Q uall ty'.of 

lti-el'e-g:aiiee, in-el'e-gans, n. The state of being in- to S&inhnre^ Xnnr^in^^ri^ 0111 erraucy; afi s PP ,lcd 
elegant, or that which Is inelegant. in-el'e-Kan-cyJ. ' Scnptare, plenary inspiration. 

■ 9 - A .If. _ W _ x 1 11 « t ^ T HATVIA nf no AA Fk m/IMA aaaH. „ 


an error; 

-\-erro, _ J ...,, 

of being exempt from error; infallibility. 

A second factioo seat f/ierrobf/t/j/ in the church representative 
or a general council. 

S. Edgas Variations of Popery ch. 4, p. 158. [s. * co. ’88.] 


In-cl'e-gant, in-el'g-gant, a. Not elegant; lacking any 
quality required by correct taste; as, an inelegant man- 


th^Tn feVr® 1,1 the inrrranc v of the Bible 2. Not exhausting, dissipating, or consuming. 

- - - - . . than in the i.."ex-NU, lu-cga-fif, ri. [Hare.] To exist within; inhere, 

ner.— In-el'e-srauf-ly, adv . it, v * ’ ’. p * I» <'x-lxl'eiiC4‘ , f m’egz-ist'fne, Non-existence. 

in-el'l-g:I-bl(e, in-elM-ji-bl, a. 1. Legally or otherwise 1 Exempt from error; unerring; —Iii^cx-lstViit 1 , a. Relating to non-existence; 

disqualified for office; not eligible. i°r^’i+f 66 ^ roI « C r^ an . C T'* ^ C #^ B ^ ANC T’ * non-existing. In^ex-I^t'antt. 

Iil-ert', In-£rt\ a. i. Destitute of inherent power to hi"ex-iMt'encea+, n. Existence within; inherence, in"- 
move or to resist a moving force; inanimate; lifeless; ex-ist'en-cyt.— iu"ex-i*i'ent 2 t. «. Inherent, 
specifically, in physics, possessing inertia; ae, an inert lH-ox'o-r«-bI(o, in-ex'o-ra-bl, a. Nut to he persuaded 
mass of matter. See lneutia. --"- - 


The President [of the Uoited State*] . . . should, ... by con¬ 
stitutional prohibitioo, be made ineliffible for n second term. 

Depew Orations and Speeches, Feb. 22, *88 p. 46. [CA8. co. ’90.] 

2. Not suitable to be selected or chosen; inexpedient; 
nndesirable; as, an ineligible location. [< LL. ineligi- 
bilis , < L. in-, not, 4 - eligo; see elect, «.] 

— Iii-el"l-sffl-bll'l-ty, n .— In-el'I-gl-bly, adv. 

I ii-el'o-qu enl , in-el'o-cwgnt, a. Not eloquent. 

—Iii- c i'o-q ue hoc, n.—\ ii-el'o-q nciit-1 y, adv . 
iii"e-liie'ta-lil(e, in'g-luc'ta-bl, a. Not to be escaped; 
impossible to struggle against; irresistible. [< L. ine- 
luctabili8, < in-, not, eluctor, struggle out, < e, out, + 
tuctor, struggle.] 

ln"e-niend'n-blet, a. Not to be atoaed for. 

in^e-nnr'rn-bloty a. Unspeakable; undcecrtbsble. __ 

in-en'cby-nm, In-en’ki-ma, n. Hot . Tissue composed of In-er'lcs, in-gritTz or -tes, n. pi. 
cells with spiral fibers coiled in their iatertor. [< in-i + birds with a heavy body and aborted 
Gr. enchvma, infusion.] eluding the dodo and the kiwi. [ 

n-ei>t', in-c^pt', a. 1, Not fit or suitable; uoapt. 2. Not - & L 


Its freqoent movement* dietinpruish & quadruped or a bird from 
inert thing*. Spenceb Principles of Sociology vol. i, pt. i. th. 9. 
p. 123. [a. ’91.] * ’ 

2. Slow in motion; indisposed to move or act; sluggish; 
dull; ae, an inert reptile. 

The Honorable Mrs. Jamieson was fat and inert. 

Elizabeth C. Gaskell Cranford ch. 3, p. 52. [n. ’68.] 
[< L. iner(l-)8 , < in-, not, -f- ar(t-)s, art.] 

Synonyms: sec heavy; idle; lifeless; passive. 

—I ii-crl/I-! ii lie, 71 . [Rare.] A state of or tendency 
toward inertness.—in-c*rt'iy, adv.--1 ii-ert'iie*s, n. 


:i-ej»i , m-ept, a. i. i>oi lit or smtame; uoapt. iNot EnT ] - vy quality of being inexpedient, i lU'ex-iie'dl-eneet 

conmsteot with rcMcntpr sound aenec; absurd. Compare in-.-r^la, in^-r'shia, n. 1. The state or quality of be- li^ex-Mo'dl-ei.l, fii-ex-pf'di-sm, a. Not expedient; 

INAPT^ [ Ii. <! 1/^-* not. “4- Q.T)tttR? 8G0 APT. I Inc ino^. 4 ~ ____ . z.__ z. not rnlpntn nrGmnto nr nnt bi rlctitfaKlo a 


or moved by entreaty or prayer; unyielding; implacable; 
inflexible; unrelenting; as, inexorable destiny. 

1* not thi* war the penalty which inexorable justice exacts from 
America! Bright Speeches, Am. Question p. 126. [l. a. A co.] 
[< L. inexorabilis ,< in-, not; and see ExonABLE.] 
Synonyms: see implacable; inflexible. 

— lii-ex"o-r«-bll'l-ly, n. i. Inexornbleness. 2. 
Something inexorable.— iii-cx'o-ra-Iil e-ne**, n. 
The state or quality of being inexorable.— In-ex'o-ra- 
biy , adv. Implacably; unrelentingly. 

Life goes on as inexorably in thi* world as death. Harriet B. 
Stowe Pearl of Orr’s Island ch. 2, p. 9. [h. M. A co. ’86.] 

G. See ix-*. 

Difficult to be got rid of. 

„ . - , T in'ex-pr'di-en-si, n. The state or 

quality of being inexpedient, i ii' f ex-|»c'dl-eiiee$. 


Omith. An order of In"ex-imn'Mi-bi(e, etc. i 
ted wings and tail, in- iii"ex-ped'i-blet, a. Dlfl 
< L. inei\t-)s; see i N . 1 n'Vx-jie'd l-eii-cy, in* 


inapt. [< L. ineptus, < in-, not, 4- aplus; see apt.] 

— in-epf'l-t tide, n. The quality of being inept; 
unfitness; inaptitude; foolishness. 

This geotleman, afb^rwards Charles X., stands a* perhaps the 
most shioing example of the mental ineptitude of hi* royaUiouse. 

T. Roosevelt Gouvemeur Morris cn.S, p. 217. [a. m. aco. ’88.] 
— iii-ejit'ly, adv.— lii-cpt'iicns, n. 

In-ejUtl, in-ep'tai or -tl, n. pi. Omith . A group of 
birds, variously ranked and limited, typified by tne dodo. 
[< L. ineptm; see inept.] 

Jii-e'qual, in-t'cwal, a. 1. Entom. Uneven: snid of 
a surface. 21. Unequal; unjust. [OF., < L Ansequalis, 
< in-, not, 4- aequalis; see EquAL.j 
i ii'c-qiial'1-ty, in*e-cwel'i-ti, n. [-ties, pi.] I * Want 
of equality in things of tbe same kind; difference, either 
obvious or inherent, forming or constituting variance or 
disparity; diversity; as, Inequality of persons in respect 
to age, stature, temperament, social consideration, etc., 
and of things in respect to size, weight, numbers, etc. 

As long as there are inequalities in human character they will 
show themselveB in human condition. 

II. Watterson in //arper’s Monthly Jan., ’88, p. 274. 
2. Lack of evenness or proportion; variation, as from 
that which is regular or proportioned; want of uniformi¬ 
ty; disproportion; variableness; as, the inequalities in 
any surface; inequalities of climate. 3. Want of effect¬ 


ing inert; indisposition to move or act; inertness. 


self-induction to sudden variations of a eurrentln a circuit. 
— mngnetic I., the Inability of a magnet Instantly to ac¬ 
quire or lose magnetism; magnetic lag. 

— In-er / tlal, a. Pertaining to or of tbe nature of 
inertia.— I n-er'tlon, n. [Rare.] Absence of activity; 

!p"re“’ aIXS frem 32 oS^or ,n cttncy.fn 

the motion of a heavenly body. 6. Alg. A statement tense, or small shield home w] 
that two quantities are not equal, made by placing the called escutcheon , If not borne on tbe fess-polnt. 
sign < or > between them, tbe angle being toward the I u'e*-lte, hVes-ait, n . Mineral. A fibrous, flesh-red, 
symbol of tbe smaller quantity. [< L. insequalita(t-}s, hydrous calcium-manganese silicate(11 a (MnCa) a Si a O T 0), 
< insequalis; see ixEquAL.] crystallizing in tbe tricUnic system. 

Synonyms: see DiFFanexca. in es'f»e, in es’g. [L.] In befug; actually existing. Com- 

Phrases:— pnrnlinctic inequality ( Astron .), an pare in posse, 

rVtflllnHfV In lli*» monn’c moHno A Aru.n/1 Inr* * 


not calculated to promote or not considered suitable to a 

Any great reformer will find less practical discouragement In the | U ^ 

opposition of bad people than lo the fnerfio of good people. . ,, * 11 <A -p« ul-CIll -1} , adl. 

A. K. H. Bovn Recreations of a Country Parson first series. In"eX-J>eil's»IV(e, in’ex-pen'slv, a. Not expensive; 
ch. 2, p. 31. iT. a f. ’61.] costing little; low-priced; cheap. 

2, Phys . That property of matter by tirtue of which In general, intellectoal and moral pleasure* are inexpensive m.* 

it persists in its state of rest or of uniform motion in a witt a** 0 *®*! gratificatiou*. Waylano and Chapin Po- 

straight line unless some force changes that state; resist-. llt J cal £cw,om i' ch - 10 * P; 152 - t SH - * <*>• ’*«•] 

ance to change of motion: formerly called visinertise. * 11 . cx-^ic'rl-eiioe, in'ex-pUri-tos, n. Lack of or defi- 
Wany physicists now'regard the conception of a resistance cicncy in exjierieiice, or that knowledge which can come 
to change of motion as unnecessary, such assumed resist- only by experience; as, the inexperience of youth. [< 
anee being simply equivalent to Inability to create energy. LL. inexperientia, < L. in-, not: and see experience.] 

Henee the word Is less used In exact sclcuce than formerly, inVT-nUri enst a I-arkintr pt. 

except w r heo employed quantitatively as a synonym for inass. "^rimicef characterized byinexperience § 

of matter eod* and the motioo of life U is the doty of the shopkeeper to deal fairly with hi* customer*, 
n 1 for ew SrS?«S }pj?i ® nd not to hiB price; wheo he him to do with inexperienced 
human intellect. Walker Holy Spirit p. 18. is. C. O.J buyer*. CaIRD Kant vol. ii, hk. ii, ch. 2. p. 17». [maCM. ’89.] 

3. Med. Want of activity: applied to the uterus when its — 1 ii"ex-i>e i 'rl-eneed-nch*s, «. 

contractions have nearly ceased in labor. [L., < ineiit-)s; ln"ox-perl', in'ex-perF, a. 1. Lacking in expertness; 
8e £J NEnT, l . not expert; unskilled; as, an inexpert archer. 

Phrases: — electric inert In, the resistance caused hy — 


These inexpert Aod hurried finger* could not tail to hurt 
The woven picture. Browning Rudel to Lady of Trijxjli et. 1. 
2. [Poet or Obs.] Without experience; inexperienced. 

Yet while inexpert of year*, 

I heard of bloody spoils, the waste of war. 

Hznsy Bsooke Gustavus Iqm act ii, sc. 2. 

-Ill ^cx-pert'iiesks, n. 


m .«. Her. A shield of pre- 1 ^-cx'iil-R-bKo, jn-ex'pi-a-bl, a. ]. Such as can not 
within another: sometimes be expiated; so heinous as not to be atoned for. 

Spare us the inexpiable wroog. Macaulay Virginia *t. 6. 

2. [Archaic.] Unappeasable: implacable. [< L. imx- 
ptabilis, < in-, not, 4* expio; see expiate.] 

— Iii-ex'i>l-H-bl(o-i!<■!>*!>», w.— In-e.\ / i>»-u-My. 

_ adv .— I n-cx'jil-nlet^ a. Not appeased. 

irregularity in^Uie’mobn’s'moiioQ'‘depending'upon’ the I ii"e*-fcen'tlal, in'es-acn'shol, a. 1, Unessential. 2. 1 n*n'a-M(e, in'ex-plen'a-bl, a. Incapable of 

angle between the sun and the moon, by means of which [Rare.] Immaterial. explnnntion; inexplicable, 

the solar parallax can be computed. Compare libkation. I n-cx/tl-m a-blfo. in-ca'ti-ma-bl a That can not hp in-ox'i>le-n-b]yt, adr. Insatiably. 
rtnK < ’dKur'«nres/rom‘an elRSSrtwiK’ estimated or computed; above price; loosely, very‘ex! It>-cx'i>ll.eii-l>l(c, imex'plj.eo-bl, «. Such as can not 
uSSofaaXra?tra!Stu“!d? blt C&mai by tbc “ c * cellent or valuable; ae, ineetiwaile privileges: [P., < L. 

—;1n"c-qimI"i-tn / ri-Biu 7 ?. [Bare.] One who docs insestimabilis, <in-, not; and see estimable.] 
not believe In equality In social or political life. Synonyms: sec precious. 

ln"e"iiiin/iioii, in*§*cw6'aliun, n. Alg. An inequality. — I n-cs/il-ma-hly, adv. 

Iii-e"qiil-lat'cr-al, in-I'cv'.i-lat'gr-al, a. Nut eqoi- In'e-imt, in'g-nnt, n. Math. A point of a curve. [< 
lateral; unequal-sided; specifically, in conchology, hav- L. iniens (iner/nt-), ppr. of ineo , enter, < in, into, 4 - eo, 

. s——-• •, go.) ln'e-ii ill ■point";. 

In-ev'l-la-bl(©, in-cv'i-ta-bl, rt. I. That can not be 
shunned, avoided, or prevented; bound to happen or be 
met with in the very nature of things; unavoidable; . , 

as, the inevitable conflict. 2, Hence, jocularly, custom- 1 "pmn-JVv „„ 

tfh ro ' v rito cabmaQ; the i M "ex-ini , Hn-bIc»+, a. Free or safe from exposure. 

inevitable hash for breakfast. [< L. ineiitabUis, < tn-, i n"c.\'*po'*iire, in*ex-p0'zbnr, n. The state of not bc- 
not; and see evitable.] ] nc exposed 

Synonyms: sec necessary. . _ lii*Vx-pre>!*'l-bl(e, itrcx-pres'i-bl, rt. Incapable nf 

being expressed; especially, tnnt can not be expressed in 

rt in run* nn nr nvnr -• , , words; unutterable: often used loosely for great. 

III : *T/i- r OVCr -:. 1 ice . The inevitabilities are alwAys Rapping every seeming prosperity —I ll"«*X-l>re*fc'l-bI V, adv In such manner Or de- 

lll-e"qill-tc'llP, in-t ewi-tt'll or -e*Cwi-t6Md, n. pi. built on a wrong. Emerson feet, audiograph. Sketches, Eth- n S cflLinnthoexon^lr>d V*' ' 

Arach. A division of spiders, variously ranked, havnu’ fcsp.rn. [ii. m. a co. ’89.] In^flSSil?* 1fl. [Colloo 1 

convergent spinnerets, eyes in two cross-rows, and —I n-cv / i-t a-I)](e-uc*v««, n. The state or quality of Trousers; unmentionables. 

sofa, urm, ysk; at, fare, accord; elemgat, gr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, J = r^uew; obey, no; not, uor, at»m; full, rule; but, born; aisle; 


or per- 


of being inexplicable. in-< 

>pen*orbe Ii»'C k .x'|>iI-€*a-I»le«, n. ffi. [Humorous.] 
et with in the verv nature of things; unavoidable;, inexpressibles.— I u-ox'pll-ea-lil y, adr. 

, the inevitable conflict. 2, Hence, jocularly, custom- p , ' kel or * k ^ t * a ' t^ arc »3 


log the anterior and posterior sides of the valve unequal, 
ae tbe oyster. \ 

lu-e"qiil-lo'bate, in-rcwl-lo'bet or -bSt, a. Not hav- 
ing the lobes equal. [< i N .a .f E qm- -J-Yobatk.] 

Jii'e"qiil-]>aJ'poii*, in-Fcwi-paPpos, a. Of or 
talcing to tbe Insequipatpi. 

In-e^qiil-po-tciUilal, in-I'cwi-po-ten'shal, a. Acted 
on bv unequal forces; unstable. 

— ln-e''qiii.po-tcn"tI-aI'i-ly, n. _ _,_ _ 

Iu-eq'iil-ta-bi(e, in-ec'wl-ta-bl, a. Not according to Derivatives : —Iii-ev"l-ta-l>Il'l-ly, n. 1 . In¬ 
equitable principles; unfair.— lii-eq'nl-ta-lily, adv. evitableness. 2. An inevitable thing. 

In-eq'iii-tiUrt, cf. To ride on or over. — - 


Pi . . 4 

be made plain; not to be explained or interpreted, or not 
affording or lending itself to explanation. 

The train of oar ideas depends on causes which operate in a man¬ 
ner inexplicable by us. D. STEWART Philos. Human Mind vol. 
i, eh. 5, p.247. [W. a L. ’14.] 

Synonyms: sec mysterious. 

— Iii-ex/'pil-ea-bil'i-ty, n. Tbc state or quality 
of being inexplicable. In-ex'pll-<*H-I>Ho-ne***t.— 

Trousers; 

Rot. Not 





inexpressive 
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inference 


!»»"ex*preKs / !v(e. ia'ex-pres'iv, a. 
ive; lacking expression. 


Nero had now fallen into adeep't'tt/afuafion for Poppsea Sabina, 
the beautiful wife of Otho. 

Farrar Seekers after God, Seneca ch. 11, p. 136. [macm.] 


I. Not express- 3, Laic. The legal status of a person convicted of an in¬ 
famous crime. [ < L. infamia , < inf amis; see infamous.] 

The visitor had a mild inexnressive faoe Synonyms! 6CC IGNOMINY. _ . . . , 

Youth's Companion [Boston] A^r. 23, ’91, p. 238. 1 n'l uit-cy, in'fan-si, n. I. The state or period of being . [< LL- infatuati°(ji-),< L .xnfatuo; see infatuate, V.] 

an infant, or in the tirst or earliest stsgeof existence and m-fniiMi VIn-fSst, a. [Rare.] unlucky; unpropltlous. [< 
growth; generally, the state of an infant in arm8(t. <?., iiwr'inot °n ^ f au8tu *' propitious.] 

unable to walk). IndeaM-bile, in-fVzi-bl, a. Not feasible; impractica- 

™ nl ) wh0 [Vancy *aved. blc.— ln-rea"*l-bll'I-ly, tn-reu'»l-l»](e-ueKs, n. 
C. Hodge Systematic Theology vol. i, intro.,ch. 2,p. 26. [s.’72.] * - - * • - — — -* -• - 


2. [Poet.] Inexpressible. 

The tremor of ao irtej7>rr.s*/iY> thought 
Too self-amazed to shape itself aloud. 

E. B. Brownino The Seraphim pt. 1,1. 2R6. 

— I n*ex-i»re*«* / Iv(i*-newM, n. 
i»»"ex-|>ng'»in-bl(e, in*ex-pog'na-bl (xm), a. Snch 
as can not be successfully assaulted or subdued; im¬ 
pregnable; unconquerable; as, inexpugnable defenses. 

Democracy stands inexpugnable , immeasurable, in her New 
World. CAflLYLE French Herolution voi. j, bk. ii,ch. 5, p. 44. [a.] 
[< L. tnexpugnabilis, < in-, not, + expugno, storm, < 
ex, out, + pugna , light.] 

— Iii / 'ex-|>»i8£' / i»i»*bll'l-ty,fl. tn"ex-]>ug'na- 
bl<e-neM««4. —I »i"ex-i>iig'i»a-bly, adv. 
In'Vx-sii'tor-n' ’per-n-61e+, a. Insuperable. 
ln"ex-fe»iVI-bIte, iu*ex-teii'si-bl, a. Notcapableof 
being extended; of linchnngeablc length or area. 

lo the mechanical tricing of curve*, a flexible end inexteveible 


2, Law. The period of life before majority or legal ca¬ 
pacity; minority; nonage. 

Infancy le Dot permitted to protect fraudulent acts. 

Kent Commenfanes vol. ii, pt. iv, lect. xxxi. p. 240. 

3. Figuratively, the earliest period in the existence or 
history of a thing, as of a nation or on art. 

No vigor of yooth, no maturity of manhood, will lead the 
nation to forget the spota where it* infancy wa* cradled and de¬ 
fended. Webster If or Are, Bunker Hill Monument in vol. i, p. 
60. [L. a. A CO. ’58.] 

4t. Inability to speak distinctly. [< L. infantia , < 
infan(t-)s; see infant.] — natural Infancy, tnat period 
of noo-responslble life which, by presumption of law, ends 
with the seventh year of a person’s age. 


ford U often supposed. Thojison and Tait Sat. I'hiios. pt, i, div. , In-feel'er, n.— ln-feel'l-bl(e, a. 

i.oh.i.p.s. (c.r.T#.] Theright 0 f ••.-fec'tlo.,,’ In-fcc'ehun, n. I. The act of infecting. 

,n,fnon f \ a. ihot rno ,n lung-illci, ni luug mei, n. via rnig. xaw. me ngnt UI n„ 4 hr j aa k r.. 


l-ty, 1_ 

n-feef', in-fect', rt. 1. To affect sympathetically or by 
communication; imbue, especially with a noxious qual¬ 
ity or principle; corrupt; taint. 

Goethe was oot infected with the commonplace selfishness and 
frivolity of Coort life. . . . He was infected with Its impurity. 

Hutton Essays , Goethe in voi. ii, p. 63. [macm. ’80.] 

2. To implant the germs of disease or of fermentation 
In; contaminate witn infectiooa matter; as, the child is 
infected with scarlet fever; germs of tyuhoid infect wells. 

3. Law. To render corrupt or unsound with taint of ille¬ 
gality; as, a contract infected with fraud. [< F. infecter , 
< L. t rfedits, pp. of injlcio, < tn, in, -\-facio, make.] 

Synonyms: see defile; pollute. 

— In-fec’t't, a. Infected.— iu-i'cel/ed-ne**, n .— 
fn-fecl'er, n.— lr»-feel'l-b!(e, a. 


. *7 1 n , e ™ AWjP t 1 'Vlordofa manor tcTfry and'punish thieves take^wltSothe 

be beot, but onl> m that no element changts size or shape. inHn0 r. [< AS. infanaenetheQf, < in, on, 4 fongen, pp. of 
— lii"ex»lcii"Ml-bll I*ty, n. jrm, seize, + the.of, thfk] 

I n"ex-ten'Mloii, In'ex-ten'Fhun, n. Lack of extension. lo'fniig-theft", In’fang-theff, n. The profit of felons’ 

In **x-ten'*n, In ex-ten'sO. [L.] Id full] unabridged. gooda, fonnerly a prerogative of the Corporation of Lou- 

i»»"ex-ler / ml-un-blte, In’ex-ter'nn-na-bi, a. That dou. ont'fnng-t heft"** 
cao not be exterminated. [< LL. inexterminabilis, < ln'fnnt+» rf. To give birth to; originate. 

L. in-, not, 4- extermino; see exterminate.] In'faiit, in'fant, a. 1 - Infantile; as, infant loveliness. 

ln"ex-fI«i'!JliUI»-n-blie, in'ex-tlp'gwish-G-bl, a. 2. Pertaining to the legal state of infancy; minor. 3. 

That can not be extinguished; nnquenchable; also, hard Figuratively, being in the early stage of growth or de- 
to suppress; n neon troll able. Ii)*cx-tl»'gnl-b)et. vclopment; as, infant 'colonies; infant \ ndiistnee. 

An inextinguishable laughter broke From all tbo hlessed Rods. ® J ^ Child during the first or earliest Stage 

Homes Iliad tr. by Bryam, bk. i, 1.760. of life; a babe. 

-liPex-llii'xiil^ii'a-bly. adr. 

In cx«tre'»ii*. lo ex-trl'mlsoi*-ire'mls. [L.1 Tn the last 
extremity: said of a dvlog person who. If conscious, la aw are 

of bin condition, or or one In great danger. _ _ . , . 

lii-e v^ri-eii-bl e, in-ex'tri-co-bi, a. That can not be ?• I*jr. Aperson in nonage; minor; specifically in the 
extricated; involving or enconijmssing in such a manner United States, Great Britain, and elsew here, one who has 
that extrication is difficult or impossible; as, an inej’tri- n , ot attained the age of *,1 yeare. Generally speaking, 
caljU tangle. [ < L. inextncabUis, < in-, not, -f extrico; the contracts of an infant are either void or voidable, ua- 
see extricate.] I u-ex'l rl-enf e+.— ln-ex'trl-ca- * C88 they be for necessaries. 

lib P-ne**, n .— 1 ll-ex'l rl-cil-i)ly, adr. Beyondex- In law no infan f,»nd in years • boy. Byhon Dama'tasX. I. 
trication. 3f, A noble youth; Infante. [< L. infan(f-)s, < in-, 

The wildest fiction «nd the hi^he^t troth m*v be inextricably not, fan(f-)s, ppr. Of for, speak.] 

Intertwined in an entanglement of hopeless and bewildering dia- | n-fn n't n , In-fao’Ui or fn-f(ln’ta, n. [Sp.] Any royal priu- 

order. lAODON Bampton Leetures lect. viii, p. 440. [s. A w. *69.] c€«8 of i?paln or Portugal except ao heiress apparent. _lii.feeldVrp.lv « 

1 H-eye't, rt. To graft a bud into; inoculate, cn-cye't. In-fniPits in-fau’te or In-fGn'te, n fsp.] Any younger j n // fe . rll ^ m-fe eimMi ti « Lack of fecnnditv* 

Sn-tnlPrl-cn^U'dt, a. Not artificial; uuwrought; natural, prince of the blood royal In Spain and Portugal. lf * 16 eiin a* l J , in ig-ctin m u, n. pack oi iccunany , 

InMiiir, n. Same aa infabe. ln'fnnt-liood, In'fQut-hud, n. Infancy. barrenness; unfruitfulneaa. [< L. rnfecundita(t-)s, < 

in'ln II, ln'fsi. n. [Rare.] Inroad. I n-lniPtl-elile, ln-fan’ti-aald, n. 1. The Intentional i/fecundus, nnfruitful, < in-, not, -\-fecundus, fruitful.] 

1 ii-I n r)!-l>! 1-1 mii , in-fal'i-bil-izm or in"fal-ib'i-llzm, n. destruction of a child on the point of being born, at birth, — In-fe<*'u lid, a .— I n"fe-cn ii'don*+, a. 

or immediately after birth; restricted In law to the kill-j 11 let, rt. Enfeeble. 

Ing of a cbiid after birth. 1 [Scot, or Archaic.] Same aa enfeoff, 

, r'isffJa.'teSf °' IIerod '’ WM ‘- taB 

dr..^f„U, x5io/«r£r?iL'l, ch. 4 .p.«. [E.r.D.74.3 Cahlyli Fn*t and Promt ib. II. ch. 12. p. 103. [1L] 

2. One who commita the crime defined above. [< LL. 
infanticida (def. 1, < LL. infanticidium), < L. in- 
fan(f-)s (see infant) 4 - credo, kill.] 

— In-faiPll-el^dnl, a. 


(1) Pathol. Communication of disease, as by contact or 
through the medium of air, water, or clothing: distin¬ 
guished from contagion; as, the malady spread by in¬ 
fection. (2) The instillation of a quality, usanlly evil, 
by influence or communication. 

It Ithe mob] thinks hy infection, for the most part, catching an 
opinion like a rold. 

Ruskin Sesame and Lilies lect. i,p. 46. [w. A 8. ’89.] 
2. Law. Taint of illegality. 3. That which infects; 
especially, infections morbific matter, as miasma. 4.1a 
Celtic grammar, a modification of a vowel-aound in a 
diphthong by which the first vowel acquires the sound of 

An infant erplnn in the ni e h ti ^S^onvmir }£23&2S®' < ^ ®“ ,NF “ T ' ) 

Ja n 4{S”*£SSj^bS? C .eS. t! «n-fJc'OonS; in-fec'ahun, ' 1. That may be comma- 

Tennyson In Memoriam llii, st. 6. nieated by iufection; passing easily from one to another; 

catching; distinguished from contagious. 

The infectiotis poison of that sin had been thus rapidly diffused 
throughout his moral system. 

Hawthorne Scarlet Letter ch. 20, p. 265. [ii. m. a co. ’89.] 
2. Able toeommuuicateinfection; contaminating; taint¬ 
ing; as, infectious garments. 3. Law. Tainting with 
illegality; rendering liahle to confiscation or forfeiture. 
—ln-fee'lloi»*-ly,a</r.—In-fec'f Iohm-iios*,?*. 
In-feel'lv(e, in-fecPiv, a. 1. Tending to spread or be 
* communicated; infections. 2+. Injurious. 


The doctrine of papal infallibility; also, adherence to 
that doctrine. 

in-fit I'll-iii-fttl'l-bB-ist or lirfal-Ib'1-list,^. An 
adhereot of the dogma of papal infallibility. 

The rerived disestablish, and its conjugate*. . . . with infaUi- 
bttist. are striking iortanoesof words suddenly familiarized hy pop- 
olnr interest. 

1-Ttzkdward Hall .Modem English ch. 8, p. 30t, note. [L. *73.] 
in-fBP'11-Iill'l-ly, ln-fal’l-biPi-tl, n. The state or qual- 


— in-feft'inenl. n. Scots Laic. The act of symbolically 
giving po&seaslon of heritable property. 

The digging and construction of such n well in the midst of hla 
acquired settlemeot would be ... an infeftment of hia property, 
j. R. Macouff Noontide at Sychar cK. 1, p. 13. (c. a aaoa. ’69.] 



Synonym*: sec 


mattera of doctrine or morals. The doctrine waaconteeted 
by Borne, but w'aa decn‘ed by the Vatican Council In tSTD. 

(2) Incapability of failure; certainty of success or effect; 
as. the infallibility of a remedy. [< LL. infallibilis; 
see infallible.} In-lHlIbblte-iieas}. 

Synonyms: see certainty. 

In-fnl'IM»l(c, In-fal'i-bi, a. I. Exempt from fallacy 
or error of judgment, as in opinion or statement. 

Ac well might a man claim to be Immortal in hio body as infal¬ 
lible io hi* mind. JEVONh Lessons fn Logic i. p. 8. [MACM, ’’S-] 

2. Exempt from uncertainty or liability to failnre; con¬ 
clusive. [< LL. i/faltibilis, < L. in-, not; and see fal¬ 
lible.] 

in-fa I'll-My, infal'i-bli, adr. Without fafl; without 
doubt or error; sureiy. ou cnmcin. 

In-fnmed', ln-ff-md', a. Her. Defflmed; degraded: said of ln'fj n»-try-until, in'fan-tri-man, n 
s lK*a«t represented as having no tall. , . . [-men, 7^.] A soldier belougiog to the In- 

in'fn-iniz.e, In'fa-molz, rt. [Rare.] To render Infamous; } an try foot-soldier. 


uu infantine soft accent* clear, Not felicltoua in condition or result; unfortunate; un¬ 
charged with high meaning* did appear. happy; as, an itfelicitous oecnsioo. 

E. B. BaowNiNo Vision of Poets con., at. 38. In"<C-)Ic / I-ty, ln*fQ-li«'i-ti, a. [-TIES, pi.] 1. The state 
5 childish. or quality of being infelicitous. (1) Lack of good for- 


Iii'ln it-t ry, in'fon-tri, n. 1. Foot-soldiery equipped 
with email arms: one of the three main branches of an 
army, cavalry and artillery being the other two. 2. [Ar¬ 
chaic.] Infanta collectively; a gathering of young chil¬ 
dren. [< F. infanterie, < It. infanteria , < infante, < L. 
infan{t-)s; see infant.] 

— light Infnntry (J/tf.), formerly, Infantry selected and 
trained for rapid evolutions, for covering the flanks of the 
Infantry of the line, and for detachment and advance* aod 
rear-guard service. — mounted I., Infantry drilled and 
trained as cavalry or foot-soldiers, and sometimes mounted 
ou camels. . 

4 



With hla ra*y triumph over their lorargent force* begun the 
terrible *erie*of . . . muMum which have made hia [Alva'*] name 
infamous in history. 

GREEN Short Hist. Eng. People ch. 7, ) 4, p. 393. [h. ’75.) 


__._ , Pathol. 

I, The stoppage or engorgement of a 
channel. 2. Same as infarct. 

—-In-farct'cil, a. Exhibiting infarc- 


[Local, Eng.] To go 


ving or deserving of Infamy; notoriously or r , 

flagrantly wicked or nnjust; odious; as, infamous laws. 1 jn. in-Valr't.’ 

The more civilization advance*, the lew aocial quarter will in- In'fnrt*, «. [Scot. A Local, U. S.] 1. A wed- 
famous cooduci receive. ^ . . ding reception. 2. A housewarming. 3. 

G. W. Cuana in Harper's Monthly Feh., 91, p. 474. Installation of a minister. iii'falrL 

[< OF. infameux. < LL. i/famosvs, < L. infarnis, < iii-fiit'i-Ka-hict, a. IndcfatlgRble. 

!/? . not, 4- fatna; see fame, «.] In*lat n-alo, ln-fach u-£t, C.\ or -fato 

Synonyms: atrocious, base, detestable, disgraceful, dls* J'B-et, C. 1 li. Hr., rt. m {-A tedj -a ■ 
honorahle, disrepntahle, heinous. Ignominious, 111-fsmed, 
nefarious, o<llous, outrageous, scandalous, shameful, shame¬ 
less, vile, villainous, wicked, bee bask.— Antonym*: see 
synoosma for cKLEfiMATEn. 

— in fa moil* erlnir, any offense subject to an Infamous 
punishment, such as death or Imprlsonmcut In a state prison, 
aa treason or felony. 

— Iti'fH-inoiiH-ly, adr. In an infamons manner; 
with notorious wickedness.— I ti'lH-rnoiiM-iif^w, n. 

Tlie quality of being infamous; Infamy. 

Iii'fn-iuy, in'fa-ml, n. [-mies, pi.] i. Total loss or 
destitution of honor or reputation; a notoriously evil re- 
pine; a scandalous or odious character; ili fame. 2. A 
quality to be detested and despised; that w hich is base or | - f * 


2. To be or furnish evidence of; ahow; prove; imply. 

Ariana and Socuiians have . . . declared, that, even if Christ 
did in fact create ail thing*, this fact doea not infer his divinity. 

Dwioht Theology vol. i, *er. ii, p. 88. [li. ’46.] 
3+. To bring in; advance; adduce. 

II, i. To draw inferences; come to a conclusion. 

Io geology it ii very necessary in almost all ca«ee not only to 
observe, hut to infer. 

t>. T. ANSTED Great Slone Hook Intro., p. 24. [o. A r. ’63.] 
[< L. infero, bring in, < in, in, -\-fet' 0 , bear.] 

— ln-fer / a-bl(e (xin), Iu-fer'rl-l>l(e, a. 
tu-ford', pp. Inferred. Phil. Soc. 

1 ii'I e rot* adv. Together. 

In'fer-once, in'rer-gns, n. 1. The act or process of In¬ 
ferring. 2. Jyomc. The derivation of a judgment or 
.hVlTft °n‘ co,,cl " elon f rom ““y f*'’ 011 ““Wrinl of knowledge or 

jtvER Tom Burke of' Ours * . u v i, a thougiiton the aasinncd ground of a real Interdependence 

try ,n ful1 of things conformably to law; illation* ratiocination, 

make foolish; show to be foolish. The logical law assumed In Inference Is embodied In the 
[< L. infatvatus, ^oiitfatuo, < in, in ,+fatuus. Filly.] axlpniF of identity , noncontradiction ,; wih/ftfr, 

jR’flssas.' 

Thr~men .modmrt from the r» D k« of.t hjq pn rty fJnrobln,] | D , ll ., Mt -r u . a r,f„„, | n .fach'ii.6'ehon, n. The net of In- tlorTof’amfddi^term’aod 
5;r;ri^,r^d’l"«, / i ''" f»tuoting. or the ntnte of being infntuttted; extravagant carton , S XveiSon Md ( r„ by addition, dlrjunctlon, 

Mivaht Essays on d Criticisms vol. 1. ch. 1, p. *. [o. a co. *92.] or nnreasonable i»assion. cooversloo, and opposition; (2) mediate inference, which 


tino.] 1 , To excite to folly or to foolish 
extravagance of feeling or action; inapire 
with pnssion too ubstinate to be coa- 
trollea by reason or so strong as to de¬ 
prive one of ordinary judgment; as, the 
woman infatuated him; he waa infatu¬ 
ated with gambling. Infantryman. 

I had long since wen that the lilerty with which 

In boyhood I w ms infnli J L J - 1 “*- 

•avp in dream*. Lever 
ch. 62, p. 187. (T. B. l*.] 

2t, To turn into foriy 



tune or prosperity; nnhnppiness; misery. 

There 1* lomnch infelicity ... In the world, that scarce any 
man ha* leisure from hi* own distresses to estimate the compara¬ 
tive happiness of others. JOHNSON Itasselas ch. 11, p. 38. [H. M.] 
(2) Lack of appropriateueaa or suitableness; as, the in¬ 
felicity ot an interruption. 2. That which Is infelici¬ 
tous, as a word, act, or thought. 

Chaamu and emptinesses are the infelicities of the work. 

R. South NertnonF vol. ii, »er. ii, p. 86. [11. O. B. ’70.] 
[< L. infdicita{t-)s, < infelix {irfelic-), unhappy, < in-, 
aot, 4 - fetix (fetlc -), happy.] 
lu ,/ fe-lo / iiI-miM, etc. See in- s . 

Iii'fell", in'felr, a. Felt within; deeply felt. 
In^feo-tln'tl on+, n. Infeudatloo. 
lo-leolP, iu-fc’ufPiiieiit. Same as hnfkoff, etc. 
In-ler', ln-ffiri, v. [in ferred'; in-fer'rino.] I. t. I. 
To deduce aa a probable, necessary, or contingent con¬ 
sequence of something known or believed; derive hy 
any process of Inference, as by Inductive or deductive 
reasoning; accept on the basis of evidence; conclude. 
See INFERENCE. 

When we fn/er any particular cause from an effect, we must 
proportion the ooe to the other. 

Hume Essays, Providence p. 671. [w. L. A CO.] 


odious; depravity; wickedness. 


tin = out; «ll; lu=f«ud, lfk = futare; c = k; church; UU = tha\ go, sing, Ink; so; tliiu; zli = azure; F. boil, diiae. <, from; +, obsolete; J, variant. 







inferential 
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infinitesimal 


— in-fewl'er, n. 
in-feHt't* a. Troublesome; hurtful. 



derives the conclusion from at least two judgments through I 11 -fe si', in-fest', v. I. 1. To be present in so contin 

a middle term, embracing («) deduction and (ft) induction. u "--*- 1 -— 

The longer any woe studies a vast auhject, the more cautious in 
inference n© becomes. 

Bryce Am. Commonieeatth vol. i, iutro., p, 4. [macm. ’89.] 

3. That which is inferred; n proposition perceived to 
be true becanse of its connection with some known fact; 
conclusion; 'deduction. 4. Loosely, a conclusion on 
presumptive evidence; conjecture; as, that Is a mere in¬ 
ference. [< LL. inferentia , < L. infeiv ; see infer.] 

Synonym ~ .. 

onstratlon, '■ 
necessary 
inference 
facta, statements, 
not absolutely 
their necessary 

Compare aynonyms for demonstration; drift; hypoth¬ 
esis: INDUCTION; PRESUMPTION. 

Phrases: — nmpliniive inference, inference that 
adda to facts premised: opposed to explicative inference.— 
nun Ingienli., the Inference that a thing that has certain 
characteristics belonging to a limited number of other things 
possesses soother that la common to them: a combination of 
induction and deduction.— cn m pi el e »., an Inference In¬ 
volving no matter of fact that Is not implied In the logical „. , , „ .. 

laws at the basis of reasoning.— explicative 1., an In- 111 -fib'n-ln.te, in-fib yu-let, vt. [Rare.] To fasten with or 
ferenee that simply unfolds the facts already contained in with a buckle, ring, padlock, or the like. [< L. injibu * 
the premises.— probable ]., inference In which the truth latus, pp. of injibulo , < < 71 , on, 4 fibula; ace fibula.] 
of the conclusion ta acknowledged to be only probable. — iii-Jib r/ u-ln't inn, n. The act of lnflbulatlng, or the 

i >i"fer»en'f latl, in’fer-en'shal, a. Of the nature of an state of being inflbnlated; apeelfieally, tlie attachment of a 
inference; dedueible by inference. , '>“8"fj£*$LM„ e i g ? It8 , 18 ' t° P^ent copulation. 

rtf in'4l-«el, urn-del, a. 1. Lacking the true faith; disbe- 

,l • g - — harac ©r || ev i n g ; specifically, rejecting the Christian or some other 

religion; often an opprobrious epithet; ae, to the infidel 


„ , . icates, as in tlie word immaterial, or the sentence spirit 

ually or m euch numbers as to be a source of annoyance, is immaterial. [< LL. i/fi/dtan(I)s, ppr. of infinite), 
trouble, or danger; overrun; haunt; beset; as, the house infinitate.] 

is infested with rats. 1 n-lln'I-ta-ry, in-fln'i-te-ri, a. Pertaining to infinity; 

>Ian ia infested with internal parasites,sometimes canring fatal prodoced when a variable quantity becomes infinite, 
effects. Dxrwis Descent Of Man vol. i, pt. i.eh. l, P . 12 . [a. 71.] I n-fl ti'|-l ;tf e, io-fin'I-tet, vt. I. To make infinite. 2. 
lit. i. To be confirmed in wickedness. [< F. inf ester , Logic. To make strictly negative, as a positive term or 
< L. < in, ill, -\-fendQ, strike.] proposition, by attaching a negative sign; as, ‘pure’ 

when infinitated becomes ‘ not-pure,’ or ‘ non-pure.’ 


The granting or the putting in possession of aa estate in In'U-nlle, in'fi-nit, a. 1. So great as to be im'measnr- 
fee; also, the feudal relation. able and unbounded in quantity, number, or duration; 

A patriarchal household, recruited, not a* in the primitive times limitless: measureless; countless; as, infinite power: 

[n.a.*eo.wj 'Kw toK ! 


2. The granting of tithes to laymen. [< LL. infeitda- 
tio{n-), < i«, in,-j - feudum; see feud 2 , n.] lu"feo- 
da'lfont, 


To aim pie and clear cases, -„ - 

of an action is intuitive; in complex cases, the cognition is infer¬ 
ential— that is, is conditioned on preceding cognitions. 

- . . . .. c £. l9iP , 


Joseph Aloen Elements Intell. Philos. 

[< LL. inferentia; sec inference.] 

— iii^fer-en'tlnl-ly, adv. 
in-fe'rl*re, in-fi’rf-1 or -f5'ri-£, n. pi. [L.] Bom. Aniiq. 

Offerlnga to the manes of the dead. 

1 n-fe/rl-or, in-fT'ri-©r, a. 1. Lower in excellence, qual¬ 
ity, or rank; oflessimportance; minor; subordinate; ae, 


164 . [a. ’66.] Turk the Christian ia the i/{fidel. 


The child Of an infidel age, he had been his own god. 

His own devil Owen Meredith Lucile pt. i, can. 6, at. 11. 
2. Caused by, manifesting, or characteristic of unbelief, 
especially in the religion of the Bible; hence, disloyal; 
recrennt. [< L. infidelis , < in not, fidelis, faithful, 
<fides , faith.] 


te a lii'il-«lbl, ».• 1. One who denies the existence of God; 


lower place; subjacent; as, the inferior maxilla. 

The inferior valley, below the forest, contains four communi¬ 
ties. John Aoams Defence of the Constitutions, Undenvald in 
vol. i, p. 26. taTOCB. 1794.] 

Specifically: (1) Anat. Situated relatively below when the 
body is erect; as, the inferior strait of the pelvis. (2) 
Zod. Situated on or pertnining to the low er or ventral 
side. 3. Mm. Having a lower pitch. 4. Bot. (1) 
Below some other organ: as, an inferior calyx is one 
growing from beneath and free from the ovary; an infe¬ 
rior nvsry is one with an adherent or superior calyx. (2) 
In a blossom, anterior. 5. Astwn. (1) Between the earth 
and the sun; within the orbit of the earth; as, an irfie- 


In a narrower sense, a disbeliever in the religion of the 
Bible; a skeptic. 

I can assure them that the devil is no infidel . 

DeFoe Hist, of the Devil pt. i, ch. 1, p. 11. [L. A oz. ’53.] 
2. One who lias not the faith; an unbeliever, as viewed 
from the standpoint of a believer in any particular re¬ 
ligion; as, formerly a Jew' was an i/fidet in the view' 
of a Chrietian. 

‘Thou art wise, Ilderim,’ said the Scot, ‘wise though & Saracen, 
ami generous though an infidel .* 

Scott Talisman ch. 23, p. 213. [s. A w. ’74.] 
3+. Feudal Law. A faithless vassal. 

Synonyms: see skeptic. 


rior planet. (2) Below the horizon; below the celestial ln"il-«lel'l-l y, in’fi-del'i-ti, n. [-ties pi.} l.Thc 

fl hilnvv thp IpvpI nf tlw» lino. n««mnll _ _ 


pole.' G. Print. Set below the level of the line, ns small 
characters without a shoulder below, used in chemical 
formulas; as, in C 4 I) n , 4 and n are inferior characters. 
[L., compar. of inferos, low.] 

— lu-fle'rl-or-ly, adv. 

in-fe'rl-or, «. One who is or Is classed lower than 
another or others, as in station, qualities, or powers; a 
subordinate; as, to prefer the society of one’s i/feriors. 

I ii-fe"rl-©r'l-tj’» m-fi'ri-er'i-ti, n. 1. The state or 
quality of being inferior; as, inferiority of mind. 2. 
Logic. The character of that w hich can be applied to 
only part of the cases to w hich something else is appli¬ 
cable: said of a sign, name, proposition, or inference. [< 
LL. inferiorita(l-)8 , < L. inferior; see inferior a .] 
In-fer'nal, iH-fgr'na], a. 1. Belonging to or coining 


»» * ■ v * m 411 “ [ 1IDO, Jffre J J » J. lit 

state of being an infidel* Inck of belief, as in the ac¬ 
cepted religion. The word is used loosely as a synonym 
of atheism, and Includes In general all forma of religious un¬ 
belief, as agnosticism, skepticism, delam, and rationalism. 

The infidelity of one age is not that of another, while Christi¬ 
anity remains ever the same. Hopkins Evidences of Christian¬ 
ity lect. xii, p. 334. [M. A 8. ’78.] 

2. Lack of fidelity; unfaithfnlness to a trust, dnty, or 
vow'; disloyalty; specifically, violation of the marriage 
vow’ by adultery; as, infidelity is ground for divorce. 3. 
[Kare.J Lack of accuracy; untrustworthlnese. 

The infidelity of oral tradition . . . baa been . . . generally 
recognized. Rawlinson Historical Evidences lect. it, p. 26i 
note 3. [O. A L. ’65.] 

[< F. infid elite, < L. lnfidelita(t-)8, < infidelis; see in- 


from hell; akin to or befitting hell or its occupants; help . FI * )E _ L ;, <Z 0 

ish; diabolical: often used colloquially to express indig- iw-Gcld * io-ftld ,vt. [Bare.] To make a field of; eDcloae. 
nation or emphasis; as, an infernal rascal. In Held , n. 1. Bmebml. The space thirty yards 

* , . J * , square enclosed within the base-lines; the diamond: 

EachSSd diBtlngDirtiwl from outfield. .See baseuall 2. [Scot.] 

William W inter Predestined at. 6. Land under tillage: distinguished from oi/tfield. 

2. Pertaining to the Tartarus of the ancients, or the Derivatives : —Infield'', a.— In lie*letter, n. 
abode of souls after death. [F., < LL. infernalis , < L. . ^ De of pl a y^ re the infield, including 

inf emus underground c infervs low' 1 the three basemen, the short-stop, and the pitcher when 

Synonyms: lemonla^ dcunonikcal, 'Aevlllfth, diabolic, p. ot e , n ? a ^ in the J^ iflc dlltle8 of hi * l»siUon: dis- 
diaholicsl, fiendish, hellish, sntnnic.— Antonyms: aee ayn- tinguished from outfielder. 

onyma for anoelic; celestial. * In / lf‘rlit / 'tiigr, in'fait’ing, n. In pugilism, fighting at 

— interim i inncliiiio, any device for doing unusual close quarters where a blow from the shoulder can not be 
damage by explosion, especially one contrived to explode delivered 

automatically and disguised ao as to appear harmless, as vt To Diace in file or rank 

for assassination or the destruction of property. W To fill In 

aS^ncl n?8Bhi? rtorUS; henCC ’ °“ e bavi,) 8 aflc,Jlfeh ‘n-lli'ler! in fll'tgr, W. & ri. To enter by or as by fll- 

‘ -rn^so.M. 

]ii-fcr'nal-(»in;. 6 *• 1° cause (a liquid 

in-fer'nn. in-fgr'n6, n. [It.] 1. The infernal regions; hell. 

2. JI-] The first of the three purts of the “Divine Comedy” 


quantitatively infinite. The word is used 
rarely of things unbounded even if measurable, as the sur¬ 
face of a sphere. 

We apprehend and are constrained to believe io regard to tbe 
object* which we look upon as infinite that they are incapahle of 
augmentation. 

McCosh Intuitions pt. ii, bk. II, ch. 3, p. 192. [c. A aaos. *72.) 

The mountains . . . are the symbols of infinite power. 

Winchell Sparks, Mont Blanc p. 98. [a. c. o. ’87.] 
2. Including all perfections; complete and absolute; 
all-embracing; perfect; as,thei^7/t/*God; infinite wis¬ 
dom. In this sense a thing is qualitatively infinite. 3. 
Ilyperbolicaliy, very grestor numerous; as, infinite pains; 
i/finite tasks. 4. L>jgic. Being or indicating a nega¬ 
tive conception; infinitated. .5. Math. Designating a 
quantity conceived as always increasing so as Io exceed 
any other assignable quantity in value. 

Infinite quantities In this sense sre made use of freely la 
mathematics, being regarded strictly as variables constantly 
increasing beyond every limit. Thus, to say that a straight 
line contains an infinite number of points is only to assert 
that the operation of dividing and subdividing It can be 
carried od without end, the number of divisions growing 
larger and larger and the size of each smaller and smaller. 
Mathematicians recognize that ooe Infinite quantity may be 
infinitely great with regard to another infinite quantity; 
and hence the conception of orders of infinity. The num¬ 
ber of points in a plane, for Instance, Is Infinite In a higher 
order than the number of points in a line. Compare in¬ 
finitesimal. 

The value toward* which the fraction — tends as x tends toward 
zero 1* said to be infinite. x 

W.G. I’ECK in Johnson’s Vniv. Cyc. vol U. p. 1192. [j. A 8. *76.1 
G. Mas. So couqioscd that it may be repeated endless¬ 
ly; without finale: said of a jperpetual fugue. [< L. in- 
finifus , < in-, not, 4 -finis, limit; see fine, a.] 

Synonyma: absolute, boundless, cuuntleaa, eternal, Illim¬ 
itable. immeasurable, innumerable. Interminable, measure- 
lea*, limbless, numberless, unbounded, unconditioned, un¬ 
fathomable, unlimited, unmeasured. Infinite may be applied 
to apace, time, or numerical relations. Countless , innu¬ 
merable, and numberless, which should be the same it* in¬ 
finite, are in common usage vaguely employed to denote 
what it Is difficult or practically impossible to couat or 
number, while it may fall far abort of infinite; as, count¬ 
less leaves, the countless sand on the aeashore, numberless 
battlea, innumerable delays. So, too, boundless , illimita¬ 
ble, limitless, measureless, and unlimited are loosely used 
In reference to what has no apparent or readily determina¬ 
ble liinita in space or time: as, we speak of the boundless 
ocean. Infinite apace is without bounds, not only in fact, 
but in thougbt;i/<rf/if^ time la truly eternal.— Antonyms: 
bounded, brief, circumscribed, evaoeaccnt. fluite, limited, 
little, measurable, moderate, narrow, resfricted, shallow, 
short, small, transient, transitory. 

In'fi-nlte, n. J. An infinite quantity. 2. [I] God, 
considered as the being whose existence is freed from ail 
necessary relations; the Absolute In the theistic sense: 
usually with the definite article; as, to adore the Infinite. 

The infinite expresses the entire xhseare or all limitation, and is 
applicable to the ooe infinite Being in *11 his attributes. The abso¬ 
lute expresses perfect independence, both io being and in action. 
The unconditioned Indicates entire freedom from every necessary 
relation. The whole three unite in expressing the entire abaeore of 
” ” *’ * .Phi*’ " ' ~ ~ ~- 


ail restriction. 


K.-F. Vocab. 1 


of Dante, describing the poet's journey through Hell, under 
the guidance of Virgil, and consisting of 34 cantoa. 
infero-. Derived from Latin infervs, low', nr inferior , 
lower: a combining form.— ln // fe-rosnn-te / ri-or, a. Sit¬ 
uated below aod In front.— in"f(p-ro-lar / t*r-iil, a. Sit¬ 
uated below and to one aide.— l«"fp-ro-me / di-nn, a. 
Situated at the middle of the under &ide.— in"fe-i*n-p<i*<- 
le/ri-nr, a. Situated below and behind. 
Iii''fc-ro-l>run"€lil-H , la, in’fg-ro-braij’ki-^'ta or 
-g'ta, n. pi. Conch. A division of nudibranchiatc gas- 


ause (a liquid or gas) tn enter by penetrating 
the ]>ores or interstices; cause to penetrate;* filter into or 
through. 

F anic 
ioto 


hilos. p. 257. [sil A CO. *78.] 
Even when religion and philosophy both agree to apeak of God 
as ’ the Infinite,' for the one it is ao adjective, for the other a sub¬ 
stantive. Aubrey Moore in Chas. Gore’s Lux Mundi esaay ii, p. 
65. [J. M. ’90.] 

3. Metavh . The sam of all being that transcends the 
finite; whatever lies beyond the finite in thought or fact; 
the limitless and immeasurable, whether o? quantity, 
number, or duration; as. a philosophy of the infinite. 
4+. A great number; multitude. 

Iii'll-iitle-ly, adr. 1. In an infinite manner; to an 
infinite degree or extent; as, a line i/finitely prolonged. 


For thy creation, although infinite. 

I* infinitely less than Thee, O God ! 

Bailey Fent us, A Visit sc. 19. 
2. Greatly; extremely: a hyperbolical use; as, 1 am i«- 

them after their arrival on the'face of the earth. ™ 

I. Donnelly Ragnorok pt. ii, ch. 2, p.76. [a. *83.] I** conditiou, state, or quality of 

2. To cause a liquid or gas to penetrate into or through beiD S inn line. 


They [clays] contain but a trace of lime or magnesia or orgai 
matters, and these can be supposed to have been infiltrated i< 


the pores of; as, to infiltrate a rock with water. 3. To 
penetrate into or through theporeeof: said of a liquid 
or gas; as, the water it filtrates the sand. 

11 . i. To pass into or through pores or interstices; per- 
eolnte; as, water infiltrates into the sand. 


tropods, especially a suborder with the gills beneath in-fil't rate, in-fll'tret or -tret, n. Tlmt which infiltrates, 
the sides of the mantle, as in Heurophytlidiidse. [< or which has infiltrated; specifically, any morbid sub- 
infeho- 4 L. branchiae , gills.] In"fc-ro-l>raii'- stance that passes into the tissues of the body. See 

clil-ui. — 1 n'fe-ro-bra.ieii, in"fe-ro-bri»n / - infiltration. 

& n ' Iii^lil-lra'llonjn'fil-tre'ehun, n. 1. The act or proc- 


In-fer'ri-ble, a. Same as inferable. 
ln-fer'rl n«r, in-fgr'iug, n. The process of inference. 

One might, therefore, define Proving, the assigning of a reason 
lor argument] for the support of a given proposition: and Infer¬ 
ring, the deduction of a Conclusion from given Premises. 

Wiiatkly Logic hk. iv, ch. 3, p. 291. [SH. A CO.] 
In-fer'f lie, in-fgritil, a. Not fertile or productive; ster¬ 
ile; bare; as, infertile soil; a mind infertile of expedients. 

He could not bear the eight of tha sea, whose infertile bosom 
and hlind restless tumhlmge filled him with melancholy. 

J. Morley Rousseau ch. 3, p. 78. [C. A H. 73.] 


ess of infiltrating. 

These [terraces io Palestine], fed by infiltration from foun¬ 
tain* at the summit, clothed the hillside with rich verdure. 

T. G. Appleton Syrian Sunshine ch. 1, p. 32. [r. Bros. 77.] 
2. That which is infiltrated. Specifically: (I) Mining . 
The material filling n vein as though deposited from a 
solution in water. (2) Pathol. A diffusion of morbid 
matter in a tissue from sources outside. 

— I n-lii't ra-f lv(e, a. 

In'll>ina, in’fi-mu,</. [L.] The lowest.— iuflnin specie* 
Tl , tA ....... - - - (logic), the lowest aperies, containing only individuals. 

It is quite certain thnt the hybnd* are often absolutely infertile 1 Il'fl-])||, a. & fl. Infinite. PlIIL. Soo. 

one with another. Huxley Or*. Select, v, p. ik ’63.] in-Hn'i-innl , In-fin'l-tilt, a. IdOgic. Denoting merely 
[< LL. infertim , < in-, not; and see fertile.] negative attribution: said of terms that simply exclude 

Iii-ier llle-ly, adv .— In 'fcr-tH'l-l y, n. from a class and of propositions that use them as pred- 


That I may shake my hilia in infiniteness 
Of breexy laughter. 

E. B. Browning Earth and her Praisers *t. t. 
ln-fin"l-les / I-ninl, in-fin'i-tes'i-mal, a. I. Math. 
Infinitely small: denoting a quantity conceived as con¬ 
tinually'diminishing, so as to Dccome less thanaDj* other 
quantity having an assigned value. Compare infinite. 

The mathematician’* ‘infinite’ and * lUjinfJfsOnaf ’ are merely 
this indefinitely great and indefinitely small; that ia, quantities 
which may be mane as great or as small aa we please, without af¬ 
fecting the use which we are to make of them. 

F. Bowen Modem Philos, ch. 6 , p. 95. [s. 77.] 
2. So email aa to be insignificant for all practical pur¬ 
poses. 

But the whole of this stupendous scheme, as we shall soon aee, 
Is but an infinitesimal portion of the universe of God. 

O. M. Mitchell Planetary and Stellar Worlds lect. ix, p. 254. 
[O. M. A CO. 70.] 

[< L. infinitum, neut. of infinitus; see infinite.] 
[ii-flii"l-lcs'l-]iml, n. Math . A quantity conceived 
as less than any assignable quantity; an infinitesimal 
quantity. 

Infinitesimals are used largely In the differential and In¬ 
tegral calculus. Their use la best regarded as a system of 
mathematical abbreviation, whose full expression accord¬ 
ing to the method of limits, though more rigorous, would 
be diffuse and complex. Every power of an infinitesimal Is 


aofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, er = over, eight, e = usage; tlu, machine, i = r<sucw; obey, uo; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bum; aisle: 
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influence 


in fin i f i % e 


regarded as infinitely small with regard to a lower power. 
See calculus. 

It should be borne in mind that infinitesimals are not regarded 
" *° tua ! quantities in the ordinary acceptation of the word*. 
- . . They are introduced for the . . . simplification of our reason- 
lug*. B. Vi illiamson In Encyc. Brit. »th ed., vol. xiii, p. J4. 


morbidly; especially, to cause inflammation or conges¬ 
tion in; as, neglect trflamed hie tvound; his eyes were in¬ 
flamed. 3. To cause to burst into flame; kindle; figura¬ 
tively, to light up or cause to appear as if on fire; as, in¬ 
flamed wood; the trees were inflamed with autumn colors. 

The carbonic oxide may be inflamed at the month of the tube. 

Kliot and STOREfl Qualitative Chem . Analysis pt. i. ch. 10, p. 

- [V, Ni A CO. 


— fn-lln i-tes/t-inul-ly, cult'. In a manner or 
degree measured by infinitesimals; by the methods of 
the infinitesimal calculus; in infinitely small quantities 

tn-fln'l-tlv(«‘, in-fin'l-tiv, a. Without limitation of 
person or number: said of the infinitive mode. [< LL. 
tjfinlfivus, < h.inflnltus; see infinite.] 

— infinitive mode, or mood (Gram.), the Infinitive, 
f n-li n'l-t 1 v(e, n. 1. Gram. The form or the verb that 

expresses, without regard to person or nnmber, the fiction 
or condition asserted by the verb; as, to lore. 

m °£ modem languages, as In Greek and Latin. It Is , „ , ----- - 

used as the general name of the verb; as, the verb to give Iii- | In ,, i'ma-bl(c,in-flam / Q.h1.a. Road¬ 
ster* in English Is to, which is omitted fly inflamed, in any sense; easily set on 

In mill ah hI t n ___ “ • , 


i' tRare;] To make larger; aggravate; augment. 

II. i. To break into flame; become heated or glowing. 
[< F. enflammer, < L. Inflammo , < in, in; and see 

FLA3IE, V.) 

Synonyms: see incense. 

— In-flaineri', a. Her. Burning; having tongues of 
flame; flamant.— lu-lla'nu i', », One. 
who or that which inflames. 


t cm, shall, mam can, matt .and used lire or excited; as, an inflammable an 

■I ilPtbTncdkttv?, andTftl? Wammablt > state of public feeling. 



Is transitive, its 

after auxiliaries do, iciU, Mall, man 
optionally after dare , * ' 

phrases, after rather, , i/«i »»m u auo airer c» t » u _* . * «?■ 

see, hear, feel, let. make, but, help, know. find, etc The bteele* heart wm ofvery inflammable compo- 
verbal noun in -ina in pertain u£s la rega^dS by some *"m f 2^ CKERAY ^ry dnumd^\\,cR M 


2. Gram. The changes undergone by words to express 
the relations of cose, number, gender, person, tense, etc. 
The inflection of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns is 
called declension; that of verbs, conjugation. 

The abandon ment of inflection bas materially augmented the 
ose of the prepositions in English, although even Anglosaxon al- 
loweda wide scope to the preposition with the case. Maktzner 
Eng. Gram. tr. by Grece, vol. ii, p. 219. [r. bros. ’74.] 

3. Modulation or change of pitch in the voice in elocu¬ 
tion or singing; specifically, a departure from the reci¬ 
ting tone, in a chant. 

*t flord* ... are softened and sweetened, and 

made almost poetical in their sound by the least bit of inflection. 

AY illi am Black Princess of Thule ch. 4, p. 52. [n.j 
4 . Optics. Diffraction. 5. Geom. A change from con¬ 
cavity to convexity in a curve; aiso, 
the place where such change occurs, * 
as at j) in the figure. [< L. in- 
flexiofn-), < inflecto; see inflect.] Inflection. 

Derivatives: — In-flee'Mon-nl, In-flexflon- 
nl, o. Capable of or showing inflection; belonging or 
relating to inflection; as, inflectional languages. 

Unless we succeed in tracing each word in English or in any in- 


lnflnitive. ‘ 


in^fi-ni'to, in'fl-nt'tfl, a. [It.] Mas. Same as infinite 6 ln ^ ‘ A j n-flect 'Ive, in-flect'iv, a. 1. flavine nower” to'bend 

’Tssxwskftiftftt,!- *• '"■•<!“«>■«>*« iiiSjg^waffiiSiKsssssts Tar 

aSr.'g&JfifiW.a JtSSaaSSggftaMSSfts: 

tissue of the part affected, or on its surface. 2. The act E. Silvers in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. xviii, p. 789. 

of inflaming, or state of being inflamed; a setting on fire. |n-fl edged', etc. See in- 2 . 

One of the commonest experiments in chemistry is that of pro- j n -A Vt. To Incarnate, 
duemg /n^Vimjnnfion by mixing two fluids perfectly cold. Ill-Hex', ill-flex', Vl. To bend; inflect. [< L. infleTU*. 

Brew ster ^atural Magic letter xiii, p. 313. [j. m. »38.] pp. of Inflecto; see inflect.] — f n-ftexed', a. Bot 
3. [Rare.] Violent excitement; heat; turbulence. [F., Abruptly turned or bent inward. 

. In-flex' / I-biJ'i-tj r , in-flex'i-bil'i-ti, n. The stnte or 

quality of being inflexible; incapability of being bent; 
an unyielding disposition.; pertinacity; obstinacy. 

The most absolute inflejribtlity is likely to characterize tho res¬ 
olution of an individual who is obliged to deliberate without con¬ 
sultation and execute without assistance. John Foster Decision 
of Character essay ii, letter vi, p. 127. [c. a 8 R 08 . ’73.} 

Ilia nos© wa* prodigiously long, crooked, and inflammatory. * Vl * <L 1 * Not be turned from 
Poe 7 a les, Advent urea of Uans JYaallp. 213. fp. a c 1 a P Ir P°^ G « unyielding; firm: inexorable; as, Inflexible 
t _____... . „ J rp«n vn«* tho s- * • • 


infinite; inflniteness; infinity. 

The /nrtnffude of God may be resolved into two points, which 
are defined and described oat wo at tribates. eternity and immensity, 
it. B. SMITH Christian Theology pt. i, ch. 3, pf 17. [a. a 8. ’8L] 

2. An infinite number, quantity, duration, or extension; 
an infinity. [< L. infinity*; sec infinite.] 
iii-fin'i-t u"pl«\ iD-fln’Mifl’pI, «. [Rare.] Infinitely mul¬ 
tiplied. 

f n-liii'l-ty, in-find-tl, n. [-tie s,;V.] 1 . The quality or 
state of being Infinite, in any sense; inflniteness; immeas¬ 
urability; boundlessness; perfection: as, there are many 


< L. ipflammatio(n-), < inflammo; see inflame.] 

. .... -- v n-flam'nin-to-ry, in-flanPo-to-rl, a. 1. Tending to 

degrees of mathematical infinity; the infinity of the Ai- produce heat or excitement; incitive; enkindling; espe- 
mighty. 2. An infinite or very great quantity: bound- cially, calculated to arouse evil passions, riot, etc.* s°di- 
l '.‘-**'-*. ! - J - 1 1 ’* tious; as, nn inflammatory oration. 2. Of the nature 


less or immeasurable extension or dunilion; especially, 
space regarded as boundless; aa. an infinity of details. 

Hwate not, h«*t« not, my »oal! Inflnityt 
Thou hast eternity to learn it in. 

E. R. Sill A I\t radox at. 2. 
3. The portion of space that lies at an infinite dis¬ 
tance: specifically in geometry as a mathematical fiction. 
Jh-c phrases. 


of, pertaining to, or characterized bv inflammation; as, 
an inflammatory fever. 


3. Inducing or provoking inflammation; as, an inflam¬ 
matory piaster. Iii-flnm'nm-fi viei. 

... Iii“flnle > , in-flet', r. [in-fla'ted; in-fla'tlno.] 1,1. 

YYc may *av’that all pomu at infinity «n * lino appear to us n» 1. To cause to expand hv filling as with gas or air* 
>e, and mity be replaced by a amgle * ideal ’ point. au-oll* *a n it , U 

C. ItEvaici In Encyc. Brit. &tii ed., vol. x,p. 389 distend, swell, as, to inflate a balloon. 2. Hence, to 

,p swell or increase unduly; cularge excessively, especially 

a n flint fti/i < nr\n\!*i o! _at____ j _ - " 


[< L. inflnita(t-)s , < Inflnitus; see infinite.] 

Phrase*, etc.in-l!n'i-tytplng", n. Elec. A plug 
or key in a box of resistance-coils, which on being with¬ 
drawn leaves »n open circuit, or an Infinite resistance, 
I»etween the colls — line «i i„ the fictltioiw Hne In which 
two parallel planes meet; that part of a plane Imagined to 
He at sn Infinite distance.—point nt l„ the fictitious 
polDt where two parslle] ilnea meet, 
iu-flriii't, rt. J, To weaken. 2. To render doulitful. 
in-tirin', in-ferm', a. I. Lacking in bodily or mental 
strength; feeble or relaxed, as from age or disease. 

Tlw way wm long, the wind wm cold, 

The Minstrel wws infirm »nd old. 

SCOTT Lay of Last Minstrel intro., st. 1. 
2. Lacking soundness, stability, or firmness; inseenre; 
feeble; a«, infirm or purpose; an infirm prop. 3. Not 
legally secure; voidable. [OF., < L. Irtfrmus, < in-, 


so that the nominal va'lue greatly exceeds the real; as, 
to inflate the currency. 

The want of integrity in husinew ha* inflated the stocks of oor 
large corporations. B. F. Cowen In Y'lnrent’a l'ou and I, Busi¬ 
ness Integrity p. 64J. [p. a. i>. ’87.] 

3. Figurati\*ely, to puff up; elate. 

Character* that prosperity could not inflate, nor adversity de- V, a. Jnflexive. 

ac'\‘ F° rtkb Thaddeus of Warsaw prof, to first ed., p. In-flex'ive 1 , in-flex'iv, u. 


resolves- the king is inflexible. 2. Incapable of being 
physically bent; unbending; rigid; as, inflexible material. 
3. That can not be altered or varied; as, the inflexible 
laws of nature. [< L. iiflexibilis, < in-, not; and see 
flexible.] In-liex'fvet. 

Synonyms: Immovable, Inexorable, persevering, per¬ 
sistent, pertinacious, resolute, rigid, steadfast, stiff, stub¬ 
born, unbending unrelenting, unyielding. See obstinate. 
-•Antonyma: ductile, elastic, flexible, flexile, Indulgent, 
lithe, pliable, pliant, supple, yielding. 

— In-flcx'l-bffe-ncKN, In-flex'l-bly, adv. 
fn-flex'lon, 1 n-llex'ton-al, lii-tlcx'Ion-ni-ly. 
Snme as inflection, etc. 

Puil. Soc. 

[Rare.] Inflective. 


not, 4- flrmuA, strong.] 

Teodinc .o make vo.d; 


. _ I u-flex'ive 2 , a . [liarc ] Inflexible. 

II. t. To become distended, as by gas within; sYvell ln-llex'iirc, in-flec'shur, n. A bend or fold; inflection, 
out; expand- as, the balloon inflates slowly. [< L. in - ,n * l, let / , in-fliet', vl. To cause another to suffer or un- 
flatus, pp. of inflo, < In, in, -\-fla, blow.] dergo, as a nain or punishment; impose by way of cost 

Derivatives : -*ln-lla r ln-bj(e, a. Capable of or penalty; lay on; apply; as, to Inflict a plague. [< L. 

or, n. One who or that tnflictus, pp. of Infligo, < in, on, -f- flxgo, strike.] 
Ing-Ij*, adv. So as to hi- — f ii-lllet'er* n. 
flute; by means of inflation.— In-fla'f or, n. Any me- In-fllr'tf on, in-flic'shon, n. 1. The act or process of 
ciianical deviceJor inflating.^ _ _ inflicting^as, the infliction of a penalty. 2. That which 

inflictions from God. 


being inflated.—I u-11 a 
Yvhicn inflates.— ln-lla 


___ __ lIolloYved is inflicted; pain; punishment, __ 

u pftkenintr _ in.iirm'li n/ir in «n infii-nT monn«r’ uimexi u Uh u wim air; distended. 2. Overloaded . t< LL - Infliction -), < L. inflictus ; see inflict.] 
w,„k lr .A„.,.rm'nc J.’ n!'Zl P ° m ' «• ^“vcying or serving as an 

In-lla'lllie, In-fle'tii, a. Mus. Flayed by wind: said 


beinginflrm; infirmity. 

I ii "11 r-ma'rl-aii, in’f^r-mC'ri-on, 


ing charge of a monastic hospital, or who is delegated in.iin'f!<>■> in fl.vshnn « i 
to perform hospital service. 1..-II r'n.n.rert. ^ the state "’ Cns inflated- dtan 

l...tlr'...n-ry, iref.-rWH, n. [. mE8 , /J.) A place for nrati“l? tomb^l- conceit 
the receution or treatment of the sick: ennecinllv n winnl! i.i m > V , con ceiti 1 as-. ‘ 


the reception or treatment of the sick; especially, a sninii 
hospital or an office for free treatment of illness or in¬ 
firmity; as, the Eye and Eur Infirmary. 

The word infirmary . which originally meant a place or room 
set apart in an e*tabli*hment . . . for tbe reception of the sick, . . . 
ia not infrequently employed in tbe ume *en*e a* hospital, ... a 
separate ntablUhment for the treat meat of the sick. 

1>* ChaUMONT in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. xil, p. 301. 

[< F. Inflrmerie, < LL. ir^finnanum, < L. inflrmus; 

see iNriRM.] Iii-llr'ina-lo-ry ‘ 


A pe*rson hav- 0 f wind-instruments.' 

The act of Inflating, or 
distension; expansion; flg- 
.. -- , —as, the Inflation of a bub¬ 

ble; inflation of style. 2. Expansion or extension be¬ 
yond natural or proper limits or so as to exceed nor¬ 
mal or just valne; specifically, overissue of currency, or 
tiie atate resulting therefrom: opposed to contraction. 

• • • »re now u« high or higher in gold coin than they 
were in paper money at the highest point ... in the paper-money 
inflation period in PfcLto 1867. J 

” <mVen 


E. ATK 1 N 80 X fft>nf ury Magazine Jan., ’87, p. 432. 
3. That \vhich is inflated or puffed up. [< L. infla - 


infliction; inflicting. 
n"llo-re*'eenee, iirflo-ree'cns, n. 1. Bot. (1) An 
axis along which the buds are all flower-buds: a flower- 
cluster. There are two principal types: the definite or 
cymose, and the indefinite or botryosc. (2) The manner 
in which flowers are arranged upon the axis or stem. 

When the axis in a flower-cluster terminates In a flower 
the inflorescence Is definite; otherwise, indefinite, indeter¬ 
minate, centripetal, acropetal, or botryose. 

Inflorescence U the term used by botanists for flower-clusters 
generally, or for the wuy blossoms are arranged on the stem. 

Asa Gray lloic Plants Grow pt. i, ch. 2. p. 58. [i. a. a co. ’59.] 
2. The act of flowering; the expanding of blossoms; 
also, flowers collectively, as of one tree or group of trees. 

The great beauty of the Horse-cheatuut is the splendour of its 
inflorescence, surpaasing that of almost all our native forest trees. 

A. J. Downing Landscape Gardening § 4, p. 159. [w. a p. ’44.] 
[ < LL. lnflorescen(l-)s, ppr. of inflaresco , < L. in, in, -f 



or that which 


I n il r'ml-l y, In-fcr'mi-ti, n. [-ties, pi.] 1. A physic- . in 4 0 '' * ec ™|\ LATE *1 . 

al, mental, or moral weakness or flaw; enfeebling dis- n. 1. B. PiAit. An advocatcof or bo- 

case; deformity; eccentricity: fault; as, bad teinjier is llc lf r * n t,ie W ? U 1 V 1 £ abnormally large amount of 

his worst infirmity; rheumatism is a terrible Irflrmity. 

That thirst (for applaud], If the la*t infirmity of noblemlnds, 
alio the first infirmity of weak ones. 

RumUN Sesame and Lilies iect. i. p. 28. [w. 

2. The state or quality of being infirm physically men-m-necu, v. i. l. Gram. To vary the Hence capital must wait, unemployed, for an infime of laborers, 

tally, or morally; debility; inflrmnc*s • as the intinmtu J?J2 n oft ca P t cc ] n,, y by change of endings, so as to express " aylanu A.vn Ciiapin Folit, Econ. ch. 9. P . 94 . [an. a co. '#$.] 

of litre f< K. infirmlte < L infinnitaUAs <in'Srmv/• <llfft * rcnt relations in the sentence; to decline (a noun, In-flowetlMn-flfld', a. [Rare.l That has flowed In. 
we infirm 1 ^ in*nnira(t-)s,< Inflrmus , pronoun, or odiective), conjugate (a verb), or compare (an Ih-Hom' cr-lnjr, in-flau^r-iV, «. The absorption by 

- adjective or adverb). See con jco ate: decline. 2. To fixed oils and fatty matters of delicate odorous essential 

turn aside from a straight or normal course; bend; deflect. oilfi which are so fugitive that they can not he separated 
Inflection of light depended on the distance of the inflecting from the A° w er by distillation, 
body from tha aperture or from the focus of divergence. 1 Il'll H-eilOC, in'flu-gna, i t. [-KNCED; -EN-C1NO.] 1. 

Brewster Net don ch. 8, p. 104 . [ii. *39.] To affect, modify, or act upon physically, especially in 

3. To modulate, as the voice. [C.] gome gentle, subtle, or gradual way. To exert or 

II. t. To take gramraaticai inflection; as, the verb i«- maintain a mental or morai power upon or over; affect 

fleet* by^endings. [<L . Inflecto, < in, \n,A-flecta, bend.l or sway by motives, as the feelings or conduct: sonic- 

1 1 n-He<•!'<■ 11 , m-flect'ed, jhi. 1. Biol. Bent or turned times as a euphemism for bribe; as, the legisiator was 

inward or downward, as a stem or leaf. 2. Gram, influenced. 

I’ossessing inflection; as, an inflected dialect. Expeuditures to * influence * city council. 

An inflected language is one that joins words together, and E * BEMia in The Chautauqnan Aug., *91, p. 606. 

makes them into sentences, not^hy means of a set of small second- Synonyma: actuate, Hffect, command, control, Impel, 

ary and auxiliary words, but by meaus of changes made in the Incline, Induce, mold, move, 8WHY- See ACTUATE; nEND. 

main words themselves —Prepositions: by h person; by, or by means qf, any 

UFF1X s F.AALE PhdoL Lng. Tonyue {30, p. S2. [cl. p. 73.] attribute, quality, or power of the person influencing; 

Ptin <!«/. in-Moc'tlon, f in-flec'shun, n. 1. The act of inflect- through, by, or by means qf some quality of the person lu- 

In-tlnnif*' in-flem' r fiN-Fi^MFn'- in-fi A'lrtvnl 1 j ing, the state of being inflected, or that. AuMiced; to or/or some action or result, 

f. I. Tostimnl^c or rouse tounnatiirs?actionor violent which is inflected; a bending. I, ^me‘cuuae^thc proirty 8 orthl nreX^of ^ndnB 

Utfamsd hia a in b kioi r L dtamed with teU 11 ’ To heat T liinbe< ’ • hU S5“than by" any use ofdie^iSi* mod mentions, especially when slow or permanent; as, 

inflamed tils ambition, inflamed with lust. 2. lo heat _ Scott Talisman ch. 1 , p. ii. [z>. r. a cn.j the influence of example; the influence ofti civil war. 

«iu = out; oil; lu=tewd, IQ = fntwre; c=k; church; dh = the; go, slug, li.ik; no; Uiiu; zh = azure; F. boh, diiue. <,from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 


Synonyms: see foirle; illness. 
in-!i*'tii-ia"te<l, in-fls'tiu-16*ty<l, a. Containing fis¬ 
tulas; formed Into a fistula. Bailey. [ < LL. in fistula- 
las, pp. of Inflxtulo, < L. £«, in, -{-fistula, fistula.] 
lu'fll*, rt. [Local, U. S.] To sunplv (a vessel or 

crew) with stores, etc., for use In port.—in 'fit'"ter, n. 

1 11 -fix', in-fix', rt. I. To fix in as by thrusting or pier¬ 
cing; fasten in; firmly implant; as, to Infix a truth. 

There la little doubt that Ihe letter* of Junius infixed a barbed 
and poisoned arrow iu the king’s heart. 

E- IxiIxiK Portraits, John Stuart p. 67. [H. o. a. ’50.] 
2. Gram. To Insert (nn Infix). [< OF. inftxer, < L. 
inflxus, pp. of ipflgo, < In, in, -f flgo, flx.l—ln-llx'- 
lon, n. The act of infixing, or that infixed. 

In'fJ.x". n. Gram. A modifying addition inserted in 
the body of a word. Compare i*hefix and suffix. 

I n-flxl', pp. Infixed, 
nit*', in-fl 






iiilliKtitei 


921 


inriiuinte 


Evolutionists tell us that hy the influence of environment certain 
aquatic animals have become adapted to a terrestrial mode of life. 

Drummond Salural Lair, Eternal Life p. 243. [j. i\ ’84.] 

2. Ability to sway the will of another; the exercise of a 
moral or a secret control over the actions of others; con¬ 
trolling or directing power based not on authority, hut 
on social, moral, or other ascendency; sometimes, power 


formal act or proceeding; something done withont re¬ 
gard to rule or regulation. 

iit*form'alit, in-fSrm'ant, a. Giving form, shape, ac¬ 
tivity, or animation. [< L. inf(ynnan{t-)s , ppr. of in- 
formo; see infoiim.] 

— inforinnni form (Philos.), a form or nature that 
imparts essential character to a substance: a realistic term. 


of privately controlling the acts of those in authority. In-Iorni'ant, n. 1. One who Imparts information: 
3. Physics. Electric or magnetic induction. 4. Astral, generally distinguished from biforrner (one who gives 
The occnlt power that the stars are supposed to exer- accosatory information). 2+. One who or that which 
cise over human affairs. informs or animates. 3t. An informer. 

Theetars Effuse on them benignant influences. 1 Il"lor-tll Jl'ttlo II, in*for-m^'shun, Tl. 1. Knowledge 

Southey Curse of Kehama pt. il, et. 5. acquired, derived, or Inculcated, as hy observation, or by 


5+. An inflowing of energy, as from God. [F., < LL. 
influential, < L. influen(t-)s. flowing in, < in, in, -flu- 
en(t-)$; see fluent.] i n'llu-inst. 

Synonyma : affection, ascendency, authority, command, 
control, Impulse, Impulsion, management, mastery, power, 
prestige, restraint, sway, weight. See ascendency; im¬ 
pulse; motive; operation.— Prepositions; influence 
with a person; on, upon , or orer a person or thing affected; 
by, through, or by mean* of any quality, attribute, ete.; for 
or in behalf Qf any person or object. 

Phraaes, etc.: — in'Ihi-tMiceunn-cliine". n. Ama- 
chlne for generating electricity by Induction.— uhynlcnl 
i., same as physical influx.— undue i. (Law), such 
Improper pressure applied to a person aa to overcome hia 
freedom of will. In England uodue influence exerted to in¬ 
duce one to vote or refrain from voting is a misdemeanor. 
1 n'llu-en-cer, Jn'fln-gn-sgr, n. One who or that which 
influences. 

In'll tt-eit-elv(e, a. [Rare.] Tending to influence, 
iii'tltt-eitt, in'flu-gut, a. 1. Flowing in. 2+. Influen¬ 
tial. [F., < L. influen(t-)s; see influence.] 
Iii"flit-en't Jai, mTlu-en'shal, a. Having the quality 
or power of influence: exercising influence; as, an influ¬ 
ential citizen.— 1 n"fiti-e n'l in J-Jy, adv. 

Synonyms: see cogent; important; powerful. 
)n''tlu-eii'zn, in'flu-en'zo, n. J . Pathol. An epidemic 
disease commonly characterized by catarrh of the upper 
air-passages, attended hy fever and nervous prostration. 
Compare gkip. 2t. An epidemic. [It., < LL. influen¬ 
tial see influence.] 

iti'flnx, in'flux, n. I. The act of flowing in; especially, 
a continuous coming or flowing in * -* —-'— 

t Any one can see how severe a strain is r ___ 

tiooshy the influx every year of half a million of untrained Euro- 


pl. 1 The Inferior rectus muscle of the eyeball.— i n"fro s 
red', a . Situated uutaide the red end of the visible spec¬ 
trum: said of certain Invisible heat-rays. Compare vlti: v* 
violet.— iii"ira-ri'ninl, a. Situated below the rlma 

or openlngof theglottla.—in"frn-Hcnp'u-lnr, a. Sit¬ 
uated below the scapula -in"lrn-Hni'n ill, -Mri'nntc, 
-hpi'iioiin, a. Situated below tbe spine, especially that uf 
the scapula; as, tbe infraxpUtousfohm.— ln''lrn-Hpi / na- 
tiiH, «. 1 -na-ti, pi.) Anal. A muscle that occupies the 
infrasplnous fossa of the shoulder-blade and Is Inserted into 
the humerua.-in"frn-sin-pe'di-ni. 1. a. Situated 
helow the atapea or stirrup-booe of the middle ear, as the 
lower element of the stapes in birds, etc. JJ. n. An Infra- 
atapedial element.— in"lra-*tor'nnl, a. Situated below 

Enlom. Situ¬ 
at'd below the stigmata.- in"jrn-stip'ii-lnr, a. Mtu- 
ated below the stipules, as certain spioea or prickles.— in"- 
frn-tuin'po-rnl, a. Situated below the temporal re¬ 
born aa, the infratemporal creat of the sphenoid bone.— 
in"frn-tcr"ri-to'ri-nl, a. Situated within the terri¬ 
tory, as of a atate.—in"frn-t ho-rnc'ie, a. Situated be¬ 
low or at the lower part of tbe thorax.—ln"fin-toii'Ml- 
In r, a. Situated below the tonsil, as certain glands at the 
base of the tongue.— fn"fra-troch'le-nr, a. Situated 
below the trochlea or pulley of the superior oblique muscle 
of the eye; as, the infratrochlear nerve.— in"frn-tnr'- 
n ‘ < )ne of two thlo shell-like booea of the face, 
situated on the outer side of either nasal fossa; an inferior 
turbinated bone.— in"lrn-vng'i-mi I, a. Situated below 

-- ---> k- — l— —.j . l be vagina or the Junction of the vagina with the uterua. 

3. [Rare.] The act of informing, or imparting shape, fHnSo* ’ * n dract', [Rare.] To break off; break; in¬ 
form. or animation* infusion A Inn t Ml A ^nm_ , * j 

it waaetotheConititution.beretoforepalpalily infracted. Nic- 
Oi-A Y AND Hay Abraham Lincoln vol. i, ch. 19, p. 3<x. [c. CO. ’90.] 
[< L. tnfractus, pp. of tnfringo, break; see ixfringe.1 
— iii-frnct'ed, a. Zool. Bent Inward aa If broken; 


reading and stndy, or In conversation. 

It waa found oat that he I Horace Greeley] vat a mine of political 
information, especially statistical in formation. 

T. Tkmfle in The Chautouquan July, ’91, p. 480. 
2. Timely or specific knowledge respecting some matter 
of interest or inquiry; sometimes, specifically, ( 1 ) the re¬ 
port of an informer; an accusing statement; or ( 2 ) the 
report of a particular occurrence; news. 

On receiving this information we took onr seats at the table, ex¬ 
pecting to be ready to receive the chiefs, ae soon as they should ar¬ 
rive. Cooper Redskins ch. 18, p. 294. [s. a t. ’67.1 

Inforrnation was laid against Him at Jerusalem, where He bad 
already heen challenged. 

Geikie Life of Christ vol. ii, ch. 41, p. 138. [a. ’80.] 


plaint before a committing magistrate charging a person 
with a criminal offense. (2) An accusation in the nature 
of an indictment presented hy the prosecuting officer on 
his oath, without the intervention of a grand jury. ( 3 ) 
A hill or complaint filed hy the proper officer, in a civil 
action, to ohtain redress for an injury to the property or 
property rights of the state or the crown, or of those nn- 


ge- 

«. iitare.j i.apauie or r>elng 
broken; liable to fracture.— in-frn eI 't»r, n. One who in¬ 
lets, infringes, violates, or hreaka.— In-frnc'tou*, a. 

_. e> _..„ ___ _ _. Bot. Bent loward; lnflexed. 

der its protection. (4) A complaint in a qui tarn action il 1 ** i^' tr . Db J okei B unharmed; whole, 

to recover a penalty under a statute or ordinance. 5. 1 wu® tlon m-frac shon, n. 1 . The act 


Scots Law. A brier, or written argument, submitted to 
the court. 6 . Philos. The act of giving form to mat¬ 
ter: a conception of ancient and medic va [realism. [F., 
< L. informatioi/ir), < informo; see inform.] 


, - —--, — -. ---2 act or an act of 

breaking or violating; infringement; breach; as, infrac¬ 
tion, or an infraction, of the statutes. 

V ^ould t*rm tbe miracle not the infraction of a law, but 
behold in it the lower law neulraKted. 

TaENClI .Votes on the Miracles ch. 2, p. 21. [a. ’63.] 

2. A fracture; break. 


?in; especially, Synonyma: see knowleooe; news. 

influx of water, 1 ti-lor in'a-ll v(c, ln-f 8 nn'a-tiv, a. I. Affording . , frn rn .. , _ . .. 

lemocratic institu- struction or knowledge; didactic; as, his remarks were r\hhr n/T*’/•“* J^? ® oneat b one s dignity. 

tafS afffifor i n ft.-J I{are ' ] 1IaViDg thC PO " er l ° * « of or 

the northeastern States. Brvoe C^n^n^nltH v„L ii. pt. , ^. t Z.'ry, in flrm'a-to-ri, a. Poising or « filOH.-who a.lhcrc to 

. affording information; instructive. f?™ r i l™. 11 ,* ?* JHA behever in *n^ralapsarian- 


ihe northeantera States, 
iv, ch. 87, p. 328. [MACM. 


Brvce Am. Commonwealth vol. 
d 

2. A putting in or instilling; infusion; intromission; as, 
an influx of righteousness into the soul. 

Lather deemed himself gifted with supernatural influxes, an espe¬ 
cial servant of heaven, a chosen warrior. ■ 

Coleridoe Works, Friend in vol. ii, p. 131. [h. ’58.] 

3. The point where an influx or flowing in occurs; as, CC 

the influx of a river into the sea. 


_____ [I-. 

They are intended, as he explains, to make science clear to the on- | ii ''fr-I,,«» n ’ in^frtf Y*t\ 1 r* 1 

scientific, and are meant to be suggestive rather than informatoru. Fl-a Il-l sill, in fr<l-lap-i?e ri-an-izm. W, 

L. Hutton in JIarj>er'a Monthly, Lit. Notes Jan., *92, p. 4. -ineot.^ I he doctnne respecting the order of decrees 
. Informed. Phil. Soc. t ?f t P, Iaccs # decree of electiou and prt*destination 

in-fermd', a. Put into shape or form; arter that of the fali of nmn ^ moderate Calvinism. See 

-, 1-^ ORDEn OF DECREES, under DECREE. 

in-frmiH*', in-fri*m'. r t. To enframe 


'.“‘S *“ actuated; animated; as, informed hy virtue. 

4+. Influence: Dower. . »r..r _ i .A ,i . _^ 



fluo; see influx.] 

Iii-flttx'loii-lMiii, n. Philos. The theory that matter 
can act directly and causally on the mind, and vice versa: 
the teaching of Aristotle.— iii-tlux'ioii-lst, n. 
in-flux'ioiittf, a. Influential. 

In-llux'iv(o, in-flux'iv, a. [Rare.] I, That flows or 
tends to flow in. 2- Influential.— i n-tliix'f v(e-Iy,«rfr. 
In-foiil', in-fold', rt. \ . To wrap np io or as in folds; 
enclose; involve; as, the earth is infolded by the air. 


An informer hy trade is commonly a knave. A rash, malicious or In'f ra-iio sv, rt. [-POSED* -PO*SlNG 1 To DlflCe beneath 
issionatc mfopner is a tin-brand; hut honest and prudent in- or mi< lPr _ I »\"frL l.... P oeneain 

formers are almost as useful membere of society aa the jndges of « « J* *** irtl-po-kl tloil, n. 

the Jand. Hannah MORE W'orfcs, Cure for Melancholy in vol. 1, 1,1 ira-ICP-reii©', lirfro-ter-rin', a. Subterranean, 
p. Ii2. [H. C. B. ’74.] There was one great monster [iceberg] . . . with a spiral-staii^ 

2. One who imparts information or knowledge; an in- . J** 6 M unsatisfactory as some of Martin’s imaginings of infra- 
formant. 3. One who habitually reports the shortcom- — 


Meekly the mighty river, that infolds 
This mighty citjr, smooths his front. 


terrene architecture. 

Kane U. S. Grinnell Expedition ch. 48. p. 454. [H. ’54.) 
[< infiia- -f L. terra , earth.] 

n-fre'qtten-ey, In-frPcwen-si, n. I. The qnality or 
state of being infrequent, or of seldom occurring;’nn- 


-fre'q 


lugs of others. 4. [Rare.] One" who forms, fashions, 
or animates. 

—’common informer, formerly, one who made It hia 
business to Institute qui tain actions for his own profit;' one 

— r - who atlra up litigation by volunteering to give Information. 

Bryant Conjunction of Jupiter and Venus st. 1. I n "to r- in i tl'n-b let, ete. See in-3. 

2. To embrace in or as In the arms; enclasp; inarm; as, iH-loPMi'i-tS’t, n. Shapelessnesa. 

. WMed in each other's arms. , in-for'lH-imle 0 ^ a!’ UnflrtmSc 8 ' in-for'l unedt ln-fre'q neiit,Yn-frPw^nt, a.” Hap^nlngor occurring 

*“belog*! "folded ^/fl e act oVInfoldS?^ Th& cond,tlon of -In-for'tn-niite-i^ t, «rf».-in-roi*'tunet, n + * ills- Rt widely separated penods; not frequent; uncommon; 
in-fo'lUnt^In.?0’lW-t^ ri”a?e 1 Tocover or oversnread i fo # r tu " e - in^fop-tn'nf-tvt. rare; as, infrequent opportunities; infrequent trees. f< 

wltb or Ss with leaves ’ [< in * + L Vof ?/m leaf P In-loM'sou s, in-fea'ua a. An [Rare.l Depressed so as to L. infrequent, < in-, not, ± frequency, frequent.] 
wilu or as wun leaves + u.joiium % lear.j make a chancel, as the veins in some leaves. [< L. infos- — t n-fro'qiieiilt, rt To eton freonenting — I u- 

The chest auta still tnfoliate its space sus, pp. of tnfodio, dig into, < in, in, + fodio, dig.] fre'o Ite n I-1 V adn ParpK- P imjUeUtin ^ 111 

E. C. Stkuman The Freshet st. 5. In-fonml't, rl. To infuae. l,» - mu * - , 

-- - — - - - - _ 111*1 rlc'tIon, In-fnc'shun, n. The act of rubbing in, or 

__ a rubbing in, as of alcohol into the skin. 

'■ • - * - *"* chill.— in-frlg"i-i1n'iinnt, n. 

[IN - FBI NGED'; 1N- F n IN 'GING. ] 


ln-force't, In-force'mentt, etc. Same aa enfoace, etc. infra-, jyrtfix. Below; beneath; on the lower part. 

in fo're. In f5'rl or -r€. IL.] In prospect; future. T — V - 1 -- -* 9 ------ ^ 

in-fur'e»lt, vt. To enforest. 

In-form', in-fSrm', r. 1 , t. I. To tell (r person) that 
of which he had no knowledge before; impart Informa¬ 
tion to. (1) To communicate news to; notify; apprise; 
specifically, to apprise of facts by way of warning; as, 1 


Iflcally, to apprise of facts by way of warning; 
wrs informed of the affair; he informed the magistrate 
against the man. (2) To communicate instruction to; 
impart knowledge to; Instruct; as, to inform a student 
of the facts of history. 2. To give form, shape, or 
vitality to; imbue with life and activity; fashion, mold, 
or shape; animate. 

With the skeleton of a drama before him which another could 
furnish as well, ho could clothe it with flesh and inform it with life 
which nooe could furnish hut himself. H. N. Hudson Lect. on 
Shakespeare voL 1, lect. 1, p. 21. [a. * SCR. ’48.] 

3t. To guide. 4t. To disclose or tell about. 

II- L 1. To communicate a knowledge of facts to any 
one, as by way of accusation; give information: usually 
with against or on; as, to inform against a thief, 2 +. 
To become manifest or apparent; take form. [< F. in¬ 
former, < L. informo, < in, in; and see form, u.] 
Synonyma: acquaint with, advertise, advise, apprise, 
communicate, discluse, divulge, impart, instruct, intimate, 
make known, mention, notity, reveal, signify, auggest, 
teach, tell. See ahsusk; educate. 

in-lurin', a. [Archaic.] Shapeless; deformed. 

Sunken in the ground are monstrous, inform blocks; the frag- 
4 ? e ce,I,n T ? that roofed with mosaics these spacious halls. 
vV. W. STORV Iloba di iloma vol. ii, ch. 17, p. 467. [c. A H. ’7t.j 

i ii-form'ul, in-fSrm'al, a. 1. Not in the regular nr 
usnal form or manner; not bound bv or contrary to cus¬ 
tom, prescribed rule, or established precedent; irregu¬ 
lar; as, an informal writing; an informal meeting. 2 . 
Not with the official forms; without ceremony; as, an 
informal call on the President. 3t. Mentally deranged 
or irregular.— i n-fo rm'nl-Iy, adv. In an irregular 
or unnsual manner. 

1 n"for-iiin)'l-iy, In’fSr-mal'i-ti, n. [-ties, plA \, 
Want of regular, customary, or legal fonn; the condi¬ 
tion of being informal. 2, An unconventional or in- 


pallial cavity in bivalves.— in"frn-biic'cnL a. Situated 
below the buccal mass or pharynx of a mollusk. — in"frn- 
rln-vic'u-lnr, a. Situated below the clavicle.— in"- 
iVn-con-strict'ort, n. The Inferior constrictor of the 
pharynx. — in"rrn-cor'Ii-cnl, a. Situated below the 
cortex of the brain. — in"lrn-cos'tnL I. a. Situated 
below a rib; as, an infracostal nerve. 1 ]. n. An infracos¬ 
tal muscle.— in "frn -crys'tic, a. Situated beneath the 
Ice.— in "frn -d i "n -pli rn g-m n t 'i c, o. Situated beneath 
the diaphragm.— iii"i'rnM*"Hoi»li-ng'e-iil, a. Situated 
under the eaophagus.— iii"frn-glc'nnid, «. Situated be¬ 
low thegleoold fossa; as, the injraglenoid tubercle of the 
scapula.— in"frn-glot'tir, a. Situated under the glot¬ 
tis.— iii"frn-gu'lnr, a. Situated under the gula.— in " 


i upon or violate; disregard the re¬ 
quirements of, as a law, obligation, or trust; neglect to 
heed or comply with, as an injunction: trespass npon; 
encroach upon; aa, to infringe the rules of propriety. 

Hereditary dignities, political ineqnahtiea, do infringe the right* 
of man. and hence are not to be tolerated. 

Carnegie Triumphant Democracy ch. 4, p. 108. [s. ’88.] 
2+. To hinder. 

1 1 . i. To transgress or trespass on rights or privileges; 
encroach; intrude: with on or upon ; as, to infringe on a 
patent-right. [ < L. inf jingo, < in. In, -f fra n go, break.] 
— Iii-frln'Kt***, n. — iii-rriu'gtf-blct, a. That 
can not he broken. 


no.— nr i rn-gii'in i\ «. cm mail'd uuucr uie gum.— in"- «„ _ . , . . 

trn-liu'innii, a. Possessed of qualities or characteriseea m ^nt, n. An infraction or 

Inferior to the human. — in"fru-liy'nid, a. Situated violation of law, obligation, privilege, right, or the like; 
below the hyoid bone. — in"l rn-in-gu i'nal, a. Situ- as, the infringement of a copyright or of a patent, 
ated below the groin: as, the Ufradngulnol region.— fu"- In-frm-'l ii-oiik, in-fruc'chu-ns or -tin-ns. a. Unfruit- 

i iMi .1 n /lit.n 1 tl Yntif Qlfnufnd hnlnnr tbo Hrui* ao . ___ ^ u i . _ . • r ^ « 


. infrve/uosus, 
see fruit.] 

7 superior temporal eon- - '"•irne iii-une;.-in-iriu in-o n«i-iy, adv. 
volution. EntomT Situated below or behind the mar- To paint or stain.— in"fii-en'tiqnV«. 

glnal cell. 3. Herp. Below the marginal, as the shields 111 } N ,. n l i P/4 |b.] i. Eon 

between the marginal and plnatral in certain chelonlaoa. n 


IK n. An lnframarglnal shield.— in"l*rn-innx'il-la- 
ry. I. a. Of or pertaining to the lower jaw or Inferior 
maxillary bone; as, the inframaxillary nerve. II. n. 
[ ribs, pi.) Tbe lower Jaw-bone.— in ^fra-me'di-nii, 
«. Zoogeoy. Of or pertaining to that Interval or zone aloog 
the sea-bottom which is between 50 and 100 fathoms in 
depth.— iii"frn-tm*i*-cu'ri-nl, a. Astron. Situated 
within the orbit of Mercury.—in "frn-in lin'd sine. a. 
Situated below the earth’a surface.— in"ii*n-iin t'u-rnl, 
rt. Being lower than nature: opposed to supernatural — 
lu"lrn;«b-li'quuHt, n. [-qui, pi.) The inferior oblique 
muscle of tbe eyeball.— in"frn*oc'u-lnr, a. Situated 
helow the eye.—in"frnsor'l»it-nK *or'liit-nr, :or'- 
bit-n-rv, a. Situated below the orbit of the eye: aa, the 
infra-orbital canal.— i n"frn-t»i-t«4'ln.r, a. Situated 
below the patella.—in "frn-rnd'u-I nr, </. Conch. Situ¬ 
ated below the radulft.— 1 n"IVn-r»*c'tlist, n. [-rec'ti, 


Antiq. A flock of white and red wool, twisted info the form 
of a wreath or fillet and worn by tbe Homans on festive and 
solemn occasions. A white ribbon attached it to the head 
of the sacrificial victim. Brides carried wool oo a distaff, 
and made it into an infula to hang over the door of the 
husband’s home. 2. Her. (1) A fillet, ribbon, or pendant 
hanging from a miter or an electoral crown. (2> A head¬ 
dress used as an armorial bearing. 3. Eccl. <l) A chasuble: 
a medieval name. (*2) A lappet in a miter, fanoo. (,3)t A 
head-dress worn by Christian prelatea. 

Iii'Tii-malo, iu'fiu-ni6t, vt. [-ma*ted; -ma’ting.] To 
cure or dry hy sraokinjz; smoke; as, to inf innate meat. 
[ < L. infujnatvs, pp. oft nfumo,<tn, in, -f-smoke.] 
— in 'fu -mute, rt. Zool. Having a smokv or clouded 
appearance. In'fu-iiin"tedt.— ln"fn-iiin'tinn, n. The 
act or process of drying in smoke.— in-fuim»' + , rt. 1 . To 
infumate. 2. To blind or obscure by smoking, un¬ 
fit in e't.-lu- In mod', «. Dried or cured in smoke. 


sofa, arm, ask, at, fare, accord; element, %r — over , eight, e = usage; tin, machine, 5 = renew; obey, no; not, uor, at^m; full, rule; but, born; aKle; 






tilt'll net 
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lu-In ini', lu-fuod’, rt. To pour In 
< in, lo.-f- fundo, pour.] 

111 "luli-dlb'ii-lar, m’fun-dib'yu-lar, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to an infundibulum; infundibulifufm. 

Iii"fuo-dib"ii-ln.'tn, in'flm-dib'yu-ie'ta or-la to, n. pi. 
Helminth. Tlie Gymnol&mata. [< L. infundibulum; see 
infundibulum.] 

fulfili ii-dlb'ti-lale, hrfon-dib'yu-Ietor -lgt, a. I. In- 


Ingrain 

jn-jee'chun, n. The act of taking in or 
introducing, as into the stomach; aa, ingestion of meat. 

The Greenland Whale has a mode of tngresrtott somewhat 
unique, gulping great volnmes of water into its mouth, and then 
straining out, through its whalebone sieve, the small animals which 
the water may contain. . _ , 

James Ohton Comparative Zoology ch. 8, p. 60. Lu. *76.' 

[< LL. ingestio(n -), < L. ingestus; see ingest a.] 
n-gCKi'lv(e, in-jeet'iv, a. Of, pertaining to, or per- 
<?vnnnvm«j* see itahvest ' forming the function of ingestion. 

— feriNf oiingntliering, thefeast of tabernacles. See lii-glinl'ln, ip-gfil'o, n. LS. Afr.] Therelthok. f 

^ . . - v tabernacle. I ii'glimii-l ie, ifl'gam-ait, n. Ch. Hist. A follower of 

turn l*ee infundibulum) -+- -form.] — infuiidlbiillforni j„/g n mi, tn'gSn, n. [Scot.] Entrance. See gacx. Beniamin Ingham (1712-72), or u member of the denom- 

fnsrin^ a sheet of fascia that extends from the interior of in-gel'a-bl(e, In-JeTo-bl, a. Not con sealable. ination founded in England bv him, whose creed was n 

the abdominal wall upon Che spermatic cord. lii-gcrn'l-imtc, in-jem'i-nf‘t, rt. [-na’ted; -na'ting.] combination of Methodism anti Moravianism. 

in tiiii-riili'iwinn, loifon-dlb‘ vu* 1 ™* n - w To redouble or repeat. [< L. ingeminatvs , pp. of in- in'gine, io’jiu or ln-jaiu' n. I. An engine: a colloquial 

Anal. A stnicture or conduit shaped like a funnel, as that gemino, < in, In, -f- gemlnus. twin.] and Inaccurate uae. 2+« An artlilce. 3+. Ingenuity, in'* 

— Iii-gciii'I-nnle, a. Repeated: redoubled.— In* , gent.—in'gl-ner+, w. An engineer. 
geiii"i-iin'tIon, n. iii'gi-iioiiKt, a. ^Englnous. 


L< L. infundo , pour In, In'gote", ln'get’, n. 1. An opening in a mold through In-ges'llon 
which melted metal enters In casting; a gate. 2. The 1 
poiut of entrance from a shaft to a level in a coal-mine. 

3+. Entrance; ingress. 

u-gath'er, in-gadh'gr, v. I. t. To gather in. II. I. 

To gather or assemble together; aa, the tribes are in- 
gat heting. 

li^r.l utr ln-cmdh'pr-iiirr. n The RCt Of OCCOpa- 


ill iiiii^ciiij ii isi 11 , in iuii-ciI d yU‘j"i or u* i * iu* . ^ _. / . •. 1 * # • m* „ , 

fnndibuliform. 2. Of or pertaining to the Infundibulata. iii-gntli er-I ng, ln-gadh gr-ing, n. The act 
in" fu u-dlh'ii-II-foriii'', In'fan-dib'yu-li-fSrin-, a. tion of gathering in specifically of a harvest. 


Fnonel-shaped; specifically, in botany, having a tube 
below and gradually enlarged above. [< L. infundibu - 
’ * " llbnl ” 


connecting the base of the brain with the pituitary body, 
an expanded end of a bronchial tubule or of a ureter, etc. 
‘2. Znol. (1) Zooph. A central cavity in ctenophorcs Into 


which the gastric sac leads. (2) Helminth. A depression on iii-ge'nn, In-Jl'na,«. The gorilla. lu-^jrt , in-ggrt , vt. To encircle, engirt, 

the crown of the bead of tapeworms. (3) conch. The in-gen'd ert, in-gen'der-ert, etc. See engender, etc. Ili*jrlrl ,pa- Engirt, 
slphoo or funnel of a ccplialopod. LL., funnel, < infundo, in-gen'dvnret, n. Sec enoendohe. lii'glet* rt. To angle for; coax or wheedle. 

< in. Into, + Ofwrfo, pour.] in-geue't, n. Genius; Ingenuity. lu'gle*, in gl, n. IScot.] I. A fire or fireplace, 

in-fu'iier-nlt, rf. To Inter with funeral rites; hury. iii'gc-nert, n. An Inventor; contriver, en'gi-ncrt. Sit thee by the ingle, when The sear faggot blazes bright. 

1n"fu r-cn'llon, in'for-ke'shon, n. A forked expan-I ii'Keii'er-ft-bKe', a. Capable of being generated Keats Fancy st. l. 

sion or divergence. within.— Iii-«reii"er-a-t>ll'l-ty 1 , w. Flnme. [< Gael, uingeal, perhaps < L. ignis, fire. ]— 

iii-fu'rl-Rtc, in-flQ'ri-£t, rt. TA’TEn; -a'tino.] To in-geii'er-it-bl(e a , In-Jen'gr-u-bl, a. [Rare.] Incapableof in'gle*nook", n. [Scot. A nook or corner by the flre.-- 
make furious or mad- incite to furv enraee being engendered or produced. [< L. ingentro; see en* in'gle-side", n. [Scot.] The fireside. in'gle*clieek"t. 

Vi a ’ »J ;?‘ra *1 ♦ lender.]— iii-gen"cr-n-bil'i-f y 8 *n.—in-gen'er-n- ln'gle a t, n. I. One beloved: a friend. 2. A favorite, es- 

The Catholic • • • "ere infuriated at bw [Henry s] at- |>|y+, odr. peclally a male favorite. In a Wd sense; paramour, 

tacks upon the Cbarciu of Amaon Intro ott is *9i] hi-gen'er-iife, ln-Jen'sr-ft, rf. [Rare.] To generate or ) n-glo'bnte, in-glO'bet or -bet, a. Formed into a globe, 

, T t »> of Zt Tin S-furin P roduce wIt 1 h, ?‘ 1 < L /, *” 0 ™;ratm, pp. of ingenero; see a * „ f bu]oug matter drawn together in globular form by 

[ < LL. infunafus , pp. or tnfurxo , < L. in , in, +/«na, enoendeh.}— iii-geii"er-n / iioii, n. cn-svitnHrm 

run-.] In-gen'er-iUe 1 , m-jen'er-etor-et, a. Not brought luto gra>iuuiuu. 

— In-fii'rl-a"leil, a. Enraged; raging; mad. in- being by generation, 
fu'rl-nle;.— Iii-fu'rl-ate* n. One who is enraged. | u-gen'er-site 9 , a. Inborn. [< L. ingeneratus; see 
In-fuw'enle, in-fos'kf-t, rf. [l*are.] To darken or obecurc; ingeneuate, t?.] 
make black. . , . . i li-gr'iii-nlet, rf. To contrive; invent. 

In-ri^'CRte, in-fus'ketor-kgt, a. Tinged or darkened in'ge-niet, n. Ingenuity; wit. in'KO-nyt, 
with brown, as part of an Insect's wing. [< L. Irfusca- i n-ue'ni-o, ln-jI’nI-5 or ln-h^'nl-o, n. [Sp.. 
tus, pp. of tnfuMCO, < in, in, +fusco, darken, < fuscus , works for the manufacture of sugar; sugar-estate, 
dark.] Ill-Iliw'i , a"ied*. Hon Juan . . . hms an Ingenio (sugar-plantation), called 

1 n"fu*-en't Ion. to*fus-k£'ahOTi. n. The net of blackening Ariadoe. R. H. Dana, Ja. To Cuba, etc. ch. 10, p. 96. [t. a f. 59.] 


^ The varions degrees of their condensation suggest the possibility 

of a process of gradual star-formation from inylobate matter. 

Humboldt Cosmos tr. by Ott6 Xebulce in vol. iv, p. 14. [ll. ’59.] 
n-jrlobe', ln-glob', vt. To bring into globular form; in- 
n v+ corporate In or aa if in a globe or sphere. 

[8p!] A plant or f n-slo'rl-onw, in-glO'n-os, a. I. Characterized by 
s-nr-estate. dishonor or disgrace; shamefnl; os, an in glorious retreat. 

2. Without glory or celebrity; obscure. 


| |] IU H 11 | I I/l 11 * lu A UlrlVv nil UIJ« il, A Uv uv i ui mn^ivvui ' 

or darkening, or the state of being blackened or darkened. | ii-jren'lon«, in-jin'yus (xiu), a. I. Possessed of 
In-fii**e', in-fifiz', rt. [in-fused'; in-fu'sino.] 1. To Inventive faculty; apt in contriving, composing, invent- 


instil, introduce, or inculcate, as principle* or qualities: 
with into: as, he infused zeal into his pupils. 2. To In¬ 
spire, imbue, or affect by infusion: followed by with. 

A great d**»l of the art of Michael Angelo is sublime because of 
the majesty of power icith which he infuted every thing he 
touched. J. C. VAN Dtke Hour to Judge a Picture ch. tO, p. 137. 
[CILAUT. *89.) 

3. To steep so as to inuke ao extractor Infusion. 4. To 
pour in. [Rare.] To flavor. 6t. To diffuse. [< L. 
infustuM, pp. of infundo ; see infundibulum.] 

Synonyms: see instil. 

— In-fu'Kor, N.-in*ruMv(e, a. Having the 
power of infusing; inspiring. 

I ii-fn'Ml-blfe 1 , ni-fifi'zi'bl, a. lncajtable of being fused 
or melted; Uwsely, dillieult of fusion; us, infuMMe clay. 

Platinum U on exceedingly infusible metal, which can acarcely 
U noftened in the hottest furnace. Eliot and SToaaa Inor¬ 
ganic Chetn. eh. 6, | 66, p. 48. [V. V. *88.) 

— In-fii"*l-l>iri*f y l , lii lii'sl-hKe-nesM 1 , n. 
iii-fu'nl-ldte 51 , u. (Rare.] That may he infused or poured 
In.— ln-i’ii"Mi-bll / i-ty 2 . ln»fn / iil_-l>l(o-in.*«s*, n 


ing, etc.; ekiifurin originating; as, an ingenious woman 

It ho* been compnted by aa Dige/i/oits calculator, that, ia Great 
Britain alone, there ia machinery doing the work of live hundred 
millions of meo. 


No science peddling with the names of things, 

Or reading stars to find inglorious fates, 

Can lift our life with wings. 

Lowell Commemoration Ode 6t. 2. 

— Iti-glo'rl-oiiN-ly, adr. lu an inglorious man¬ 
ner; without credit or glory; disgracefully; obscurely. 

— 1 n-glo'rl-o iik-hcn*, v. 


J. Blakely Thcol. of Inventions ch. 3, p. 130. [c. a aaos. ’56.] |nt In-glut', rt. [ilare.j To glut; cram; englut. 

2. Characterized by ingenuity; evincing skill, originality. ln-£i ti'vl-e*, in-glfi'vi-T/. or -£s, n. A crop, as of a 
or cleverness, aa In contrivance or arrangement; well bird, or erop*like dilatation, as tbe first stomach of an 

sect, [L., perhaps < in, in, -f- glutio, swallow.] 

— In*g;Iu'vI-nl, a. Of or pertaining to the ingluvies. 
-1 n-jjlii'vt ii, n. A pulverized preparation of chiek- 
gizzards for nunlicinal use as an aid to digestion.— 


conceived; apt; as, an ingenious argument. 

tt was doubtless an ingenton* idea to call the camel the ship of 
the desert. GEOROE Euot Mill on Floss hk. ii, ch. t, p. 125. [H.] 

3+. Of clever mind, or displacing bright mental quali- 
tiea. 4t. Ingenuous. [< L. ingeniosus, < ingemum , 
innate quality, < in, in, -j- gigne, beget.] 

Synonyma: see clever. Compare ingenuity. 

— lii*l£oii'IoiiN-Iy7~tf*ftN 1* In an ingcriions man¬ 
ner. 2t. Ingenuously.— Iii*gcndou8*iiesN,fl. 1._ _ _ , T .. __ 

The quality of being ingenious; ingenuity; used of per- in.gorge', lo-gSrj’, rt. & rf. [Archaic.] To engorge, 
sons. 2. Curiousnesa of design or mechanism: used of ln'got, in'get, <—^ ^ 1 ■ . ^ ^ 


ens 

tn-«rlii'vi-oii*+, a. Greedy; rapacious; gluttonous. 
ln / ffo"tiig:, in'gO'ing. I. a. Entering or going in, as 
into an office, place, or possession; as, an ingoing vessel; 
an ingoing tenant. II.The act of going iu; entrance, 
i n-gnre't, rt. To engore. 


I ii-fu'fcl 

imbuing, ^ 

temiKTance Ideas into tbe church, 
infused, pouml In, or mingled. 

Into every thing that came from hi* pen he put a strong infu- 

sion Qn(i Sieift in vol. il. p. 209. [8. ’69.] 

3. A pouring out or upon, as in baptism; an affasion. 

An infusion of love from a great *oal gives a color to onr fanlU 
which will diacover them as lunar caustic detects impuriUea in 
water. TlfOHEAU Early .S>riniy. Mar. I, 'if p. 56. [H. M. A CO.] 
1. Pharm. (1) The process of steeping or soaking any 
sub-dance, as a vegetable or powder. In a liquid for the 
purpose of extracting ita medicinal projicrtics without 
boinng: distinguished from decoction. 

When hot water i* merely poared upon the *ub*Oance, the proo- 
mji i* named Infusion. 

Faraday Chemical Manipulation R6, ^386, p. 192. [w. pn. *27.] 
<2> The liquid extract so obtained; as, an Infusion of 
tobacco, at. Immersion. [< L. Infu*io(n-),< infundo; 

see INFUNDiaULUM.] lll-fllMU't. 

—method of Infusion, a method of treating the 
crushed malt. In making beer, with water at 70-75° Fahr. 
f 11 -fii'Nlon-lMii, J1. Philos. The doctrine that the hu¬ 
man soul emanates from the divine sabstanee, and is in¬ 
fused into the body at conception or birth: opposed to 
creutionism and traducianisrn. 

1 n"fu-*o'rl-n, in'flu-sO'ri-a, n. pi. Protoz. A division 
of the animal kingdom, especially a section of corticate 
protozoans including all the forma except sporozoans, 
comprising numerous animalcules that occur In infusions 

rn 1 ^ • _LVirt.M.tilvT mnmr vfon aa 


.ptr 

ln-«;o"iil*OH'I-tyt. 
In-gr'nltt, c i. Inherent; Innate. 


brightness. 4+. Ingenuousness. 

in-gi-'niu-t. 


OH, »ct of ionising orWvi^m 7n. Tl. 1 iRare.] 

j, or pouring in Y the twj uxion oi nntc 

*■ f **- 1 - u 2. That which in in^K^-niK^v ahW'-nfi*, n. [F.] 1. A young woman or 

girl who Is artless, Ingenuous, or Innocent. 2. Theat. 


The representation of an artless or lngeouous character; 
also, an actress who fills such a rble. 

n"gre-iiii'l-fy, io'jg-uiG'i-ti, n. 1. The quality of 
having inventive power, or of being Ingenious; clever¬ 
ness in contriving, combining, or originating; aptness; 
skill; as, the ingenuity of a mechanical Inventor. 

She employed every resoarce of art to heighten natural attrac¬ 
tion*. but with each injrenuffy a* to render every trace of allure¬ 
ment Imperceptible. 

Headley Josei>hine ch. 18, p. 364. [m. o. a eo. ’57.] 
2. Ingeniousnees of execution or design; akilfulness of 
construction or contrivance; as, the Ingenuity of a 
watch-movement; the ingenuity of a plan. 

No ingenuity of argument ca/i take from Columbua the glorr of 
aa achievement which haa, and can have, no parallel in the whole 
career of mankind. 



[ .Amass of cast 1 
metal from the 
mold or crucible; 
specifically, a bar I 
of gold or silver I 
for assaying, I 
coining, or ex- j 
j>ort. 2+. A mold 
in which an ingot 
may be east. [< 

AS* in, in, -\-geb- 
tan , pour.] — in'- 
got>i"ron, n. A 
malleable non- 

uct of n the *Bea* A Seventy-two-tou Ingot of Steel ready 
semcr or open* for the oven, preparatory to being rolled 
hearth process. * nt0 armor-plate. 

Called also mihl bingot; o.oven; ob, oven-bottom arranged to 
Kleel and c ust steel. 11111 00 tracks 5 L f > 


steel and cast steel. 

— i.uuold, tt. A mold hi which to cast lngota. 
. i-grncf't, rf. To Ingratiate. 

ITskk Discovery of Am. vol. ii, ch. 12, p. 653. [u. m. a co. *92.] | []Tg ft }"”l ’ To lngraft! N 


3t. Ingenuousness. [< L. ingenuita{t-)s, < ingenuus, 
see INOENUOU 0 .] 

Synonyms: acutenesa, cunning, dexterity, K<;uin8» jn- 
genfousnesa. Invention, inventiveness, readiness, skill. 7;i- 
genuity is inferior to genius, being rather mechanical than 
creative, and Is shown In devising expedients, overcom¬ 
ing difficulties, Inventing appliances, adapting means to 
ends. Dexterity Is chiefly of the hand; cleverness may he 
either of the hand or of the mind, but chiefly of the latter. 
See ADnaEss. Compsre aynooyms for cleveh.— Anto¬ 
nyms: awkwardness, blundering, clumsiness, dulneas. 

of decaying «abstanees. Fonnerlv many protophvtea aa ,.^Vi° 1 ^^Candid, frank, or 
wh!VNan^mIK-S!wc?^ o^n in character or quality;‘frecl from reserve, dis- 

Thcy are variously divided, especially Into Ilugelluta, Cili- guise, equivocation, or dissimulation. 

uUl.and Tenuicufferu. lie handsome yonth.with an ingenuous face, and a mo«t 

IPl of L. infusonu 7 u,< infusus; see infuse.] engaging laugh. Dickens Bleak House ch.3, p. 61. [e. a l. 8«.] 

1 -1 t. a. lnfasorinl. Il.n. One 2, Possessed of magnanimous or noble nature or quail 


ii-trrnfl / , In-gryft', rt. 1. To Insert or graft (a scion 
of one tree or plant into another) for propagation: also 
used figuratively; hence, io set or Implant deeply and 
firmly; incorporate so as to form a part of; as, to ingraft 
a pear or an apple. 2. To graft, or subject lo the opera¬ 
tion of ingrafting; furnish with grafts: also used figura¬ 
tively; aa, to ingraft a tree. 3+. To Inoculate, en- 
grnli't. 

Synonyma: see instil. 

— Iii-ffrnl'l't,/*?. Ingrafted, eii-srnlt't.—In- 
grnlt'cr, en-jrrnfl'or, n.— lii-ffraft'ineiil, tr 

The act of ingrafting, or that which is ingrafted. 

In 1697 the bank [of England] was allowed to enlarge its capital 
stock bv an engraftment of 1.001.171S 10s. Adam Smith Ifcaiffc 
Of Nortons bk. Ii, ch. 2, p. 255. lA. M. A 8. 70.] 

eii-ffrnft'iiienU; tn' / g:rni'-iii'tIoii$. 

of the Infusoria.'— ln"f u -*«>' rl-fo rm, a. Zool. IIov- ties: high-minded reincerc; as, an ingenuous ioye <>^ I""?!? 11 iri) rt 

Intr the auDcarancc of an infusorian.-ln"lii-Mo'rl- trutk. 3. Of honorable birth; free-born. 4t. Ingenious. ■ - - - ° ’ --- 


lng ihe appearance of an 
iiiii n. [-KI-A, x2.] Aa infusorian.—in-inVo-ry. 
i.«. Infusorial. Il.n. [-niEs, jd.) An infusorian. 
ln"fu-M/rl'iil, In'fiu-sO'ri-al, a. Of or pertaining to 
infusorians. 

— Infusorial enreb, a very floe earthy material, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of the minute slllelous skeletons or diatoms: 

- i _ _ *i t.i_....v.,1 an r»V\u/irlw»nf nf nlf rA . 


us**f ul as a pol 
Cal 


[< L. ingenuus, < in, in, -f- glgno, jirodnce.] 
Synonyms: sec candid; honest. 

— Iii-js«’ii'ii-oUM-I y, adv. In an ingenuous manner; 
frankly; candidly; fairly.— 1ii-k;«mi'h-oiiw-ii«‘*«, n. 
1. The quality or state of being ingenuous; openness; 
frankness; candor. 2t. Ingenuity. 


in- 


..di«hlog-powder and as an absorbent of nitro- n. Same as inoenik. 

glycerin. Called also infusorial silica and fossil Jlour, and | n -gere'. ln-jlr’, rt. [Scot.] To Insinuate or thrust in. 

In special forms rottevstone and eleclro»silicon. geer'J; In-glre't. , , 

In fu-tu'rn. (L.l In tbe future; not yet realized; tocome. |n-^er'ini-iiate, ln-jyr'mi-net, vt. To cause lo sprout 
lii-l n /.o', r. A «. Infuse. Phil. Soc. or germinate 

ing, lng, n. IProv. Eng.] A meadow. - ‘’ ' 

-lilij, suffix. Used to form (l) present pnrlicipl 
verbal nouns; (3) diminutives. [(I) < AS. -ende 
AS. -ing. -un/j; (3) < AS. -ing.} 

in-gnge'L iii*gnge'ni«*ntt. SeeJ**G* 0K » <,tc * things incorpomteil 

in-gn r leyt, rt. fo confine In tbe galleys. _ h . . K . - . 

iii'gn n, ln'gon, C„ n. [Dial.] The onion. [Cor. of onion.] 
in'giinf. , . 

|n'gn iig+, n An entrance; church porch. 
ln"gnn-iia'tIonn. Deception; fraud, 
in-gool't, rt. To cnjall. 


To dye, as raw material, before weuving; specific¬ 
ally, to aye with “ grain " or scarlet dye produced from 
the cochineal. 2. lienee, to dye with any deep, lasting 
color. 3. figuratively, to spread through, or thoroughly 
incorporate into the whole substance or material of a 
thing; Impregnate or fix deeply, as into the constitution 
of; as, vice ingrained in the felon's child. 

The natural sentiment, as between parents and children, w aa pro¬ 
foundly ingrained in the morality ot the heroic age. 

Gladstone Jn vent us Mundi ch. 10, p. 400. [l. v. a co. *69.] 

41v To cover with or iny on, as paint, en-graln'l. 

‘ ' " the vara before manu- 

from the beginning; 
used figuratively. 21. 

Dyed with grain.* 

r In'^rtiln, n. 1. A two- or three-ply carpet made of 

Inaction due to f d .e^ en cy^ on the f d or cotton warpp atu | wo<) ] cot ton, or other filling. 

nt n f cS ft f P£NCKR /rinc<; ^ o/ i V ’ 2. [Eng.l A portion of coal given above the quantity 

K . neut.pl. of im/estus, pp. of ingero , carry into, < in, purchased for good measure: usually a quartcr-clmldrou 
into, + gero, carry.] udded to 5 chaldroiis._ 



<iu = out; ell; lu=f<?«d, tft = futwre; c = k; church; dh = the; co, sing, ink; t*o; 


thin; zh = azure; F. boh, diinc. <, from; +, obsolete; t, variant. 
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iniiil>iter 


in^ram-imil'l-olsni, In'gram-mat'i-sizm, n. 

instance of u- ———* — -- -- s - ■ 

matical form. 


An ln"!m.bil'i-iy+, n. 


!f?!?!l.w.^L ungranimatic al “se. or an iDcorreci grom- *”* 

abode or fixed residence. ‘ ’ 


in-grnp'plct, vt. & rf. To seize: struggle at close quarters. 
ln-grasSi-an, in-grgs'i-an (-gras'ian, C .), a. Of or 
pertaining to J. P. Ingrassias (10th century), ltnlian 
anatomist.— Ingrnsslnn processes, the lesser wings of 
the sphenoid bone. 

iu'jrrHte", in'gret* (xm). I. a. Ungrateful. II. n. 
One who is ungrateful, particularly one who returns evil 
for good. 

What though men prove in grab's? 

I^t them —so they atop at crucifixion — buffet, ban and banish ! 

Baowxi.NO Pietro of Abano st. 14. 


. 2t. To make at home. 

II. f. [Archaic or Poet.J 1. To make one’e home; 
dwell continuously or permanently; live. 

Neither do the learned know what sort of mortals inhabit beyond 
those mountains, or whether they be inhabited at ail. 

Swift Works, Gulliver pt. ii, oh. 4, p. 14X. [w. p. x *71.] 
2. To rest or remain. [< OP. inhabited < L. inhabit 
< in, m; and see habit, r.] in-hab'li-utet. 
Synonyms: aee abide. 

„ — iu-liiLb'it-cr, n. [Rare.] An inhabitant. In-linb'- 
'\-orf'--in.hTLb'it-re»«t, n. A female inhabitant. 


[< F ingrat, < L . ingrat us, < in not, + In-liab'itt,«. inhabited. in-lmh'itet. 

thankful.] — lti / grnte"lyt, adv. Ungratefully. In-liab'lt-n-bKe 1 . in-hab'iUi-bL a. h 


hankful.J—lii / grnte"lyt, adv. Ungratefully. 
In-i?riwe'fiil,in-gr6t'ful, a. [Archaic.] 1, Ungrateful. 2. 
Displeasing; offensive. 

— in-grine't'iil-lvt. adv.— hi-grntc'ful-ucsNt, n. 
in-grn'tl-nte, m-gre'slii-ct, vt. [-a'ted; -a'tino.J ' 


ii-liab'lt-n-bl^e 1 , in-hab'Ttra-bl“ a. Fit to be inhab¬ 
ited; suitable for a dwelling-place; habitable. * 

He was told, on the authority of Epicurus, that admitting the 
earth to be spherical, it was only inhabitable in the northern 
hemisphere. Iavixo Columbus vol. i, bk. ii, p. 01. [G. P. e. ’Cl.] 

[< LL. inhabitabilis , < L. inhabito: see inhabit.] 

— lii-liab"ll-a-bll'I-ljr, a. 
in-linVit-n-bleSt^a. Not habltahle; uDlnhnbltable. 

* 1. Theactofdwell- 


To place (oneself) on a favorable footing; win confidence 
or good graces for (oneself), especialhr by insinuating 
oneseir where favor may not be obtained directly; as, 

iet us ingratiate ourselves with the judge. 2. To gain iViViVa''b'itl« hflh'iVnnn » 

The pigmy had cootrfved to l n gratMe himself Into ovary man'. mlLth^ameUiin^ ‘ hat re ‘ ldcnce a ? d ‘"^ttancy [la law] 
affection. Stanley Darkest Africa vol. n, ch. 22, p. 43. [a. ’00.] Parsons Contracts vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 2, §4, p.92. [L. b. a co. ’60.] 
3t. To render easy, pli-a*ant, or agreeable: with to. [< 2t. The state of being Inhabited. I.i-lu.l.' 11 -iw.-ey:, 

TS- +h :V atia, 9ee t.BACE.J —In-grn ti-nlion, n. ■ii-linVit-nnt, In hab itant, a. |Rare.] Dwelling In; resi- 
'l-tliid, n. Lack of gratitude; in- dent. 


iii-grnl'I-tiide, in-grat'i 


rm m. •*. » ■ - » mus t iii I ’“ivt, rc ' hi ^luutuui;, in 

disposition to reciprocate or return favors; insensibility 
to kindness; a state of unthankfulness for favors received. 

Ingratitude is, of all the crimes, that which w© are to account 
the most veoial in others, and the most unpardonable io ourselves. 
Seneca Morals tr. hy L’Estrange Of Benefits ch, 19, p. 73. [l.] 

i < LL. ingratitudo, < L. ingratus; see inorate.1 

n"«rra-tn'I-fy+. 

in-grave' 1 , ln-gr£v\ rf. [Rare.] To engrave. 
in-grnvc' 2 t, vt. To bury, Inter. 
in' / grn-ves'ceiit,in'gra-veg , ent, a. Pathol. 

in severity or gravity: said of apoplexy. [<_ Jr . _ 

vescen(t-)s, ppr. of ingravesco, hecome heavier, < in, in, 
-j- gravis , heavy.] 

in-grnv'l-tlntet, r t. To impregnate. 
in-grnv'"i-iln'tioijt, n. Impregnation; pregnancy, 
in-grent't, rf. To enlarge; magnify. 
iu-gi*e / fli-enee+, n. 1. lagrcdiency. 2. An ingredient. 
Iii-gre'di-c'iiced, in-gri'dl-gnst, a. [Rare.] Containing in¬ 
gredients; mixed. 


n-linb'll-ani, n. One making his home or dwelling 
permanently in a place, aa distinguished from a lodger 
or visitor; a resident. The law recognizes various de¬ 
grees of permanency in residence as constituting an Inhabit¬ 
ant for legal purposes. 

[OF., < L. inhabitan(t-)s, ppr. of in/iabito; sec in¬ 
habit.] — capital inhabitant [Eng.], n member of the 
common council of a city. 

ln-]iab"]-ta / l]on, in-hab’i-te'shun, n. 1. The act of 


corporatcd in something so as to have* become an inte¬ 
gral part; intrinsic; innate; as, inherent love of truth. 

The . . . wrongs And abases which are inherent to the very 
structure and constitution, the nature and essence, of civilised So¬ 
ciety a« it now exists throughout Christendom. 

uaEKLEY Glances at Europe letter ix, p. 81. [o. w. a d. *51.] 

2. Being In uecessary relation or pertaining as a prop¬ 
erty, condition, or attribute. 

The President has the right of speaking to the nation hy ad- 
„?^ Pr ? C f r?11 i? ion V "5 ht expressly conferred hy the 
hut inherent in hi* position. 

BaYCa Am. Commonicealth vol. i, pt. i, ch. «, p. 52. [mac*. ’88.] 
[< L. inhaeren(t-)s, ppr. of inhaereo; see inhere.] 

Synonyms: congenital, essential,immanent. Inborn, in- 
; todfepensable, Indwelling, infixed, ingrained, inhering. 
Innate, inseparable, internal, intrinsic, inwrought, native. 

Ii. 8 - Immanent is a nhlloaophlc word, to 

denote that which dwells in or pervades any substance or 
spirit without necessarily being a part of it, and without ref- 
t0 wo / k l n * ont - ( See SUBJECTIVE.) That which 
is inherent la an inseparable part of that in which it inheres, 
and la usually thought of with reference to some outwork¬ 
ing or effect; as, an inherent difficulty. God la said to be 
immanent (not inherent) in the universe. Frequently in- 
XS?vL and i***rent cm be interchanged, but inherent ap- 
plfea to qualities, while intrinsic applies to essence, so that 
to speak of f«fr^n>rfc excellence conveys higher praise than 
If we say inherent excellence. Inherent aDd intrinsic may 
be said of persons or tilings; congenital, inborn , inbred, in - 
?iatc, apply to living beings. Congenital is frequent in uied- 
ica 1 snd lega 1 use with special application to defects; as,e© 7 i- 
genltai l diocy. Innate and inborn are almost identical, but 
innate la preferred in philosophic use, aa wben we spesk of 
innate ideas: that which is inborn, congenital , or innate 
may be original with the individual, but that which is inbred 
is Inherited. Ingrained signifies dyed In the gralD, and de¬ 
notes that which is deeply wrought into substance or char- 
r ;7~Antonyms: accidental, casual, external, extrinsic, 
fortuitous, Incidental, outward, subsidiary, auperadded, su¬ 
perfluous, superimposed, supplemental, transient, uncon¬ 
nected, unimportant. 

— In^Jic-ren'ilnl, a. 


Increasing Inhabiting or the state of biingTnliahited; continued ence.'“III-7,er" IiV-i y\ad? f BvmhSScf l ° mhCr ‘ 

, .... tii-ltor'It, in-her'it, v. t. I. To receive I 


'Diqs the Body has become a frame, a tenement, suited to the in¬ 
habitation of an intelligent mind. 

Dwight Theology vol. I, ser. ii, p. 95. [car. ’29.] 
2+. Piacc of residence. 3+. Population as a whole. [< 
LL. inkabitatio(/i-), < L. inhamto; see inhabit.] 
in-liab'lf-it-t I v(e, in-hab'it-a-tiv, a. Prone to lnhab* 
itiveness; pertainlngto inhabitation. 


Iii-ffre'dl-eii-ey, in-grt'di-en-ei, n. The condition or. 1 “?-<Iv(e-ne«s, n. 

quality cf being an ingredient; entrance as an ingredient. n " ,ia,> * t ’, ec * 7 ln-hab'it-ed, pa. 1 . Having inhabit- 
in-gi*e^ili-eiii+, a. Forming an Ingredient. ante; populnted; dwelt in; as, a thickly inhabited state. 

Ili-gre'cII-eitt, in-grl'di-Vllt, n. I. That which ie The law punished arson of ao inhabited dwelling with death, 
placed, in or epecificully enters into the constitution of Cooper Redskins ch. 21, p. 338. [s. at. ’57.] 

any mixture or compound, or is acomponent part of any 2t. Lodged.— in-lial/ll-cd-iie**, n. 
conglomerate; component; part; as, the ingredients of in-linb'it-edH, pa. Not populated; uninhabited, 
gunpowder are niter, charcoal, and sulfur, In-liub'll-Iv(e-iie**, in-hab'it-iv-nes, n. Natural ln- 

Patriotism and military houour . . . were the two sources of na- cl illation to dwell or stay in a fixed place; in phrenology, 
tional enthusiasm, the chief ingredients of the national conception the faculty that indicates love of place, home, or Country 
of greatness. Lecky Iltst. Eur. Morals vol. i, ch. 2, p. 182. U.’73.] Yon know my . . . inhabit ireness and adhesiveness,-how Island 

2t. An incomer. [ < F. ingredient, < L. ingredien(t-)s, by the old thought, the old thing, the old place and the nld friend, 
ppr. of ingredior , enter, < in, into, -f- gradiot\ walk.] . _ hreside Travels, Cambridge p. 14. [u. m. & co. ’80.] 

In-gress', in-gres', vt. [Rnre.] To enter; go in, [< L. in- ln-liR'biett To disable. 
gressus, pp.; see inohkss, n.]— in-gi*ess / iv(e, a. per- * n-l***'lam, ln-ne^'iant. I. a. That inhales or draws in; 
talning to entering; entering. used for inhaling. II. n. An apparatus used for in- 

In'sre&s, in'gres, n. 1 . Power or means of going in or haling; that which is to be inhaled. [< L. inhalan(l-)s, 
effecting entrance; access; also, the place of entrance. ppr. of inhalo; see inhale.] in-lia'lcut X. 

Besides the openness to view, these rooms are strangely open to Ilt^llI\*Ia/f ioil, in'hQ-le'Silun, fl. 1. The act Of lll- 
ingress. R. H. Dana, Ja. To Cuba p. 60. ]n. m. * co. ’59.] haling or drawing in the breath: indrawing, as nf air, 
2. The act or going in or entering; as, the ingress or into the lungs; inspiration. 2. That which Is Inhaled: 
smoke into a chimney-flue. 3. Astisyn. The apparent specifically, in pharmacy, a medicinal vapor intended 

entrance of a heavenly body upon the disk of another, or to be inhaled. [< L. inhalo; see inhale.] 

Into its shadow, or of the sun into a zodiacal sign, and , Synonyms: see breatii. 

especially of a satellite upon the disk of a planet. 4.f m-her, vt. [in-haled'- in-ua'lino.] To in- 
Canon Law , A right (because of some pledge) to a bene- s P lre p r draw m, as the breath. [< L. inhalo, < in. In, 1 

fice that has been given up before entrance. [< L .in-. ~r haw, breathe^] 

gressus, pp. of ingi'edior; see ingredient.] Iit-liR/ler, m-he'igr, n. 1, One who inhales. 2. Sooie- 

Synonyms: see entrance. thing from or through, which one Inhales; specifically, an 

1 11 res'* I on, in-gresh'un, n. The act of entering, or appliance or apparatusof different forma and uses, as (1) 
an entrance into or union with something; an incorpora- f° r taking the chill from the air before it reaches the 


tion; as, the ingression of new ideas into theology. 
VV'hen I go henee, ye Closet-gods, I feare 
Never againe to have ingression here. 


lungs, (2) for filtering, out iron-dust or other injurious 


--, ... .. „„ by nature 

from one s ancestors; have implanted, as ancestral pecu¬ 
liarities or characteristics, in one’a body at birth; as, to 
inherit a family weakness. 

Just as a maii niAj inhertt the stamp of the bodily feature* and 
characters of hi* parents, so he may also inherit the impress of 
their evil passions and propensities. 

Mauosley Responsibility in Mental Disease ch. 1,p. 29. [a. 75.] 

2. Law. To take by descent, as distinguished from 
taking by devise; come into (property) by succession 
through the operation of law. 

The rich mao’s son inherits lands. 

And pile* of brick, and stooe, and gold. 

Lowell The Heritage st. 1 . 

3. To receive or enjoy as a divine patrimony; be or be¬ 
come divinely endowed with. 

‘ The meek,’ said Christ, ‘ inherit the earth.* They do oot boy it; 
they do not conquer it; but they inherit it. 

Dbcmmoxd Addresses, ra.v Vobiscunt p. 105. [h. al. '92.j 

4. To reeeive by transmission from predecessors; pos¬ 
sess as having been handed down from the past. 

The modern world has inherited from Rome the useful and nec¬ 
essary, from Greece the refined and ornamental. 

C’raik Eng. Lit. and Lang. vol. i,p. 23, [s. ’64.] 
5t. To possess, or become possessed of. 6+. To sne- 
ceed as heir. 7+. To place in possession: with of. 

II. i. To come into possession of property by inherit¬ 
ance; succeed as heir by due operation of law; as, a son 
inherits* from his father. [< OF. inheriter, enheriter y 
< LL. inheredito, < L. in, in, heres (heted-), heir,] 

— I n-lier'It-or, n. One who inherits or msv In¬ 
herit; especially, a male heir.— In-licr'lt-rlx. n. A 
female heir. Iii-Iier'll-re^s.^; in-Iiei^il-ri< e+. 
n-Iier'It-i\-bl(e, in-heriit-a-bl, a. 1. Law. (1) Trans¬ 
missible by descent; descendible to an heir by mere op¬ 
eration of law. (2) Capacitated or qualified to take by 
inheritance; as, having inheritable blood. 2. That may 
be transmitted by ancestors; heritable; as, inheritable 
estates. [OF., < inheriter; see inherit.]— In-lier"!!- 
n-bll'I-iy, n .— iii-lier'll-n-foly, adv. 


ministering medicaments by inhalation, or (4) for per¬ 
mitting the supply of Trash air to a diver or miner. 
ln-lmnee't> in-linnce'inenlt, ete. See enhance, etc. 

„. .._ to iu"linr-iiioii'ie, m'hflr-men'ic, a. Not in accordance 

the lord of tbe manor by anhelr at full age on entering into with the rules of harmooy; discordant; dissonant. I 11 ". 
possession or the fee. linr-inon'le-all 

in-grleve't, uL To aggravate: render more grievous. ii»"]»ar.mo'nl.onu in'hflrmn'nl n«i ^ l Wintl™ 
1 n/ B r,„e,.a$;grt?t, n. Art. . A pupil of the achooi of J. D. 'h'a^ouy or ag^men?; “ .^aUy coAfllcJin J 8 


HEaaiCK To his Closet»gods 1. 2. 
[< L. ingressio(n -), < ingress us, pp.; see ingress, «..] 
In-gre«'Hii8t, n. Old Eng. Laic. The payment made 


substances from the air breathed through it, (3) for ad- Iii-Iier'H-anee, in-her'it-ans, n. I . That which is or 

Is to be inherited, whether property or physical or men¬ 
tal, family or racial characteristics; whatever is trans¬ 
mitted by desceut or succession; heritage; as, an inherit¬ 
ance of woe. 

Two'distinct element* are included under the term 1 /ahert/ance,’ 


_ „ .... _ Anupllofl___ 

A. Ingres (1781-1867), a French historical and mythological 
painter who became director of the French Academy at 
Rome, and excelled in form and line rather than in color. 

1 n-groove', in-grOv', vt. To groove in; adjust in or aa 
in a groove. 

in-groNs't, vt. To engross.— in-gross'erf, n. 

In'gro*v"iiig t in'gro'ing, a. drawing in: chiefly in 
the following phrase.—ingrowing nail, a nail whose 
edges grow into tbe adjacent flesh. 

In's row ill", in'groth', n. An inward growth, or a 
thing that grotvs inward. 

in'gruint. a. [Prov. Eng ] Ignorant: a corruption. 

in'gueii, in'gwen, n. [in’oui-na, pL] [L.] The groin, 
in-giiilt'yti a. Not guilty; inculpable. K 


namely, the transraiasion and the development of characters. 

Darwin Descent of Man vol. i. pt. ii, ch. 8, p. 270. [a. r 


Their large inheritance of English liberties saved them from th© 


'•] 

2. Lacking harmony of sound; unmusical; discordant; 
as, an inharmonious quartet. 

Synonyms: see txConor uors. 

— In"lt a r-liio'n l-o n«*Iy, a dr. Without har¬ 
mony; discordantly.— I n"li sir- 1110' 11 1 -on s-iicks, 
n. The quality of being without harmony; want of har¬ 
mony. 

In-imr'ino-iiy. n. [Rare.] Lack of harmony; discord. 
ln'Itniil", in'hel'', n. A T aut. A rope or rigging for 
bringing in a spar, as the jib-boom, ln'lmurert. 




m °’ “ ic y tr J u J' tu * nrerurai in-nenr«e',in-n§re',cf. Topiaccinflhearse. in-berse't. . <enhertter; see inherit.] iii-her'Il-a- 
arch, inguinal or abdomlna 1 rings, [< L. ingulnalis, lii-licvliFt* rt. To pour in. in-liieliFt; in-liilde^t. In-lieSlou, ln-hl'zhun. n . The condition 
tn m i f n ' £™ in -J — jngnlnnl ennnl, a passage through ln-licre/, in-hlr', vt. [iN-iiEnED'; in-her'ing.] 1. To 
i,, c J a [ )do . r P* nal wal h. ,u tlie _ r e Fl«n of the groin, normally be a firm nnd permanent part, as oualities or adiuncts: 



_ _ . --- - J engulf or plunge Into; 

as, ingurgitated in a sea of doubt. 

H. f. To drink to cxccae; guzzle. [< L. ingurgitates, 
pp. or ingurgito , < in, in, + gurges, gulL] 

— in-ffiir"gl-ta'lloii, n. 

In-gii^rn-bKe, in-gua'Ui-bl, a. rArchslc.] Wanting in 
taste; tasteless; insipid. in-gn«'il-blie?, 
lug;'%vo rl", ing'wurt*, n. The meadow wort. 
,, i-Imb'ile+, a. 1. Not fit or appropriate: Bald of things. 
2, lacompeteut; unskilled: said of persona. K 


attributes inhere in substance. 3. To be related, as a 
predicate-object to the subject-object, or ns the predicate 
to the subject, of any affirmative proposition. [< L. 
inhaereo, < in, iD, -f- haereo, stick.] 

[ii-Iior'euee, in-hrr'yns, n. I. The state of belug in¬ 
herent, or of permanently existing in something. 2, 
The quality of being predicablc as an element, accident, 
or attribute. [< LL. inhaerentia, < L. \nhaeren(t-)s; 
sec inhehent.] I ii-li er'c n-ey7. 


2. Law. An estate that descends to the heir of the last 
holder, and fnlls to him by operation of law; a distribu- 
tive.share of the proceeds of the side of lands descended 
from an ancestor, when so indicated by will. 3. The act 
of inheriting; as, the land came to him by inheritance. 

The right of Inheritance, or desrent to the childreo and relations 
of the deceased, seems to have been allowed much earlier than th© 
nght of devising hy testament. 

Blackstoxe Commentaries bk. ii, ch. I,p. 11. 
4. A possession or blessing bestowed by divine gift; as, 
an inheritance of glory. 5+. Ownership or acquisition, 
or something acquired or enjoyed. [ < OF. enheritance, 
^ ‘ et. 

-- -of inhering 

or being fixed in something; inherence. [ < LL. i/due- 
sio(n-), < L. inhwsus, pp. of inhaereo; see in □ ere.] 
**lie.v"n-gon, in'-hex'a-gen, ?*. An inscribed bexagon. 

* laws. 

[esire. 

hold back or in; check; 

T , --t by prohibition; inter¬ 

dict; j)ut under ban; as, to inhibit the use of firearms. 

All men [were] inhibited opon the penalty of rensure, much as 
to speak of a parliament. 

Clarendon Hist. Rebellion vol. f, bk. i. p. 54. [w. * l. ’27.] 

3. Eccl. Law. To forbid (a priest) to exercise his spirit¬ 
ual functions. [< L. inhibitus, pp. of inhibeo, < in, in, 
-f habeo, have, hold.] 

Synonyms- see check. 

ii-ltlb'll-cr, in-hib'it-er, n. J. One who or that which 
inhibits. 2, Med. An inhibitor. 


eofu, «rm, ask; at, fare, accord; elom C ut, $r = o\er, eight, g = usage; tin, machiue, j = renew; obey, uo; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 








inhibition 

In^lil-bl'llon, in'hi-bish'un, n. 1* The act of inhib¬ 
iting, or the state of being inhibited; restriction; repres¬ 
sion; embargo; ban. 

The inhibition npon th© stales to impair by law the obligation 
of contracts, received the most elaborate discussion. 

Kent Commentaries vol. i, pt. ii, lect. xix, p. 415. [H. ’M.j 

2. Specifically: (1) Eng . Laic, (a) Formerly, a writ of 
prohibition.^ See prohibition. (b) Eng. Eccl. Laic. A 


injury 

duce, as a fluid, by injection; as, to Inject morphin hy¬ 
podermically. 2- Hence, to throw in unreasonably or 
unnecessarily; offer or propose In the midst of other 
matters; interject; as, to inject irreligious ideas into an 
essay. 3. To charge with a fluid by injection; as, to 
inject the veins with a colored liquid. 4t. To cast or 
throw upon. [< F. injecter, < L. injecto , freq. of in- 

, , ... - . . --. --- -* . jiao, pp. injectus, < in, into, 4- jacio, throw, j 

command of a bishop or ecclesiastical judge to a clergy- in'i-ou, ln'l-on, n. [in’i-a, pi. ] A craniometrical point, in-jec'tn, ln-Jec*to t H. id. [L.] Thtngs Injected or thrown In. 
man to abstain from exercising hfs functions. (2) Scots , ^, CRAN . I0 ^F TR , Y /. slD( ; w -l_ . i n-jec'llon, in-jec'enmi, n. 1. The act of injecting or 


?V27 

— lti-im"I-in-b|l / I-(y, lii-lin'l-tn-bl(e-iiefc*, 
n.— In-lm l-la-bly, adv. 

I n"I-o'nil, in'i-O'mai or- ml, n. pi. Ic/i. An order or 
suborder of physostomous fishes, having the scapular 
nrch not connected with the sides of the cranium, but 
impinging on the nuchal region or free, as in the scope- 
lids and alepisnurids. [< Ur. inion (see imox) + or nos, 
shoulder.] — 1 lt'I-ome, ».— ftn"l-o'nioiiK, a. 


_JllTV OCVlo ii • * IHH/ff, N. fo (l/t-jl, DIUCW.J 

Laic . A process to restrain aHebtor from selling or en- in*i-ef-thal'ma, n. pi. Conch. 

cumbering hia heritable property to the prejudice of the A ^ llic gastropods with eyes sessile behind tentacles. 
Inhibiting creditor; also, to inhibit the giving of credit ™ Pyrwnideuid&, Solariidse , and Actseonxdse. [< 
to the inhibitor’s wife. (3) Physiol. Tne stopping or. Gr. inion (see inion) -4- opkthalmos, eye.] 
checking of a fuoction or action, either reflex,a» that Jh—i«i'm l-ta-blett inequitable. 

caused by external shock, or voluntary, when the will * ,, T *1 M in-ic wi-tns, a. Proceeding from or 

controls an action commonly performed automatically, characterized by iniquity; unjust; wicked, 
as winking. In the latter form it is an essential element T* 1 ® hitlerness of ejection was increased by the iniquitous means 

in freedom of will. See freedom. wh,ch °I t . en ^ m P. lo ^ d . to J ,rin 5. k “!*"*■ 


Among the great modern discoveries in physiology is that of the « i.. „ j 

existence of * distinct centre of inhibition, ms the restraining in- .''1'* ( l H-OHtuf. ill I€| Itl-IOtl N-l J , adv. 

.. u ■ — 11 .1 ® Svnntivm a • ftPfl » c»vvm 


Green Short Ilist . Eng. People ch. 5. § 5, p. 336. [h. 75.] 


fluence over the heart is called. 

Holmes Mortal Antipathy ch. 19. p. 235. [ii. m. * co. ’87.] 
[< L. 1 nhibitioinA, < inhibeo; see inhibit.] 

I n-lil 1>'I l-or. in-nib'it-£r, n. 1. That which causes in¬ 
hibitory action; especially, an Inhibitory nerve. 2. 
Scots Law. One who sues out a writ of inhibition. 3. 
Med. A medicinal agent that tends or operates to check 
organic activity. 

I n-lil b'li-o-ry, in-hib'it-o-ri, a. Of or pertaining to in¬ 
hibition: tending to check or repress, ln-iil b'l i-t v(e*. 

— Inhibitory nerves, nerves that under excitement 
appear to repress the action of the muscles with which they 
■re connected. 

In-lii Ule't, rl. Same as ixii beld. 

In-Ii! vc', ln-haiv', vt. To place in or as in a hive. 


throwing in, the state of being injected, or that which 
Is injected. 2. Med. (1) The introduction hy instru¬ 
ments of a fluid into some cavity or tissue of the body. 
(2) The similar introduction of a substance into a cadaver 
to facilitate dissection or anatomical demonstration. (3) 
Any liquid or suhstance so introduced; specifically, an 
enema. (4) The state of being hyperemic, as of a blood¬ 
shot eye. 3. Mech. (1) The throwing of water into the 
coudcnecr of a steam-engine. (2) Same as injection- 
wateh. [< L. injectio(n-\ < injectus; see inject.] 
Phrases, etc.: — gnseons injection, an Injection of 
air or the like, used to exhibit an Himtomlcal preparation, by 
dlstcntloD.—Imrd I,, an Injection of plaster of Parle or the 
like, which becomes hard when dry or cold.— Ii y pod evm ic 
1,, an tujeetlon uuderthc skin.—in-jco't ion ten "trine, a 
steam-engine having a condenser.—i.spipe, i.svulvc, 
the ptpe or valve through which cold water passes Into a 
condenser.—i,s«nter, «. Engln. Cold water used to con¬ 
dense the steam In a condenser.— pigment a ry !., an In- 
0 , , , .... _ - . Jectlon of coloring-matter.— nreservatory i., an In- 

2. An instance or condition of wrong-doing; an unjust Jectlon for preserving dead bodies. 

act or deed; a wrongful thing; as. war is an iniquity. 1 i»-ject'or, in-iect'§r, n. 1. One who or that which in- 
31 - . The clown of medieval dramatic allegories or moral- jects. 2, Mech. An apparatus by which 


Synonyms: see criminal; sinful. 

»-]<j'iil-fy, in-ic'wi-ti, n. [-ties, pi.'] 1. Deviation 

from rectitude or from that which is held to be right 
and just; gross wrong or injustice: want of uprightness; 
wickedness; as, the iniquity of bribery. 

Iniquity means all departure from the rectitude of God and of 
th© law of God. Iniquity is inequality or crookedness. 

Manning Sin and its Consequences ch. 2, p. 42. Id. * j. s.’79.J 


ities; the personification of vice. [< F. iniquite, < L. 
iniquita(t-)s, < in-, not, + sequus, equal.] 

Synonyms: see abomination ; injustice. 

In-Ule't, r t. See enisle. 


iii-iii vc , rn-naiv , vi. 10 place in or as in a nive. in-i«ie'T, rt. »ee enisle. 

In-hold', tn-b&lcT, rf. [Rare.] To have or contain In ltseir. 1 ii-I'llnl, in-lsh'al, rl. [-tialed or -tlalled; -tial- 

lo-lioliPcr+, n. An iDhabttant; lndwellcr. -- 1 m -- —. , . 

In-lioop'+, rf. To enclose with a hoop. 


in-lioa'pl-t n-l>Lc, in-hos'pi-ta-hl, a. 1. Not bosnl- 
tahle* not disposed to entertain strangers gratuitously; 
refusing or reluctantly affording hospitality to guests; as, 
an irdiospitable farmer. 2. Affording no shelter, subsist¬ 
ence, or comforts; barren; wild; cheerless; as, an inhm- 
jAtafjU wilderness. [OF., < in- (< L. in-), not; and see 

HOSPITABLE.] I ll-flO*'|>l-lal±. 

— In-Iios/pI-in-bhe-ne**, n. Tlic quality of 


ING or -TIAL-LINO.] To put one's initials on; mark with 
an initial or initials; as, initialed linen. 

[n-l'llni, a . 1 . Standing at the beginning or head; aa, 

the initial page of a book. 

Give ■ mathematician the initial element* of a series, and he 


fluid, as steam, is made to carry with it 
a current of another fluid, as water or 
air, and deliver the latter in a stream of 
reduced diameter against a pressure as 
great per square Inch as that 
of the motive fluid, as where 
steam is made to deliver water , 
to the boiler supplying the 
steam. [< L. injectus; sec 

INJECT.] 


stream of 


will work out the whole. Agassiz Brazil eh. i, p. 25. [t. a f. ’68.] In-jeer', In-jlr’, rf. [Scot.] See 


2. Of or pertaining to the first stage of anything; open-. 


(Rare.] 


ing; incipient; as, the in it ial speechVf a campaign. [F., * rt ' 

< L.Initialis, < inco; see ineunt.] I n-joili't.rf To en join, 

being inhospitable; lark of hospitality. I »i-tio* /> i>l- ,.. *7,^bes» nn i n e; indpientlv. in.johit /, t, rf. To join; unite. 
** 1 1 Iii-rilnl, n. 1. The first iettcr of a wortl, particularly i a .j 0 i„ |«+ Todlejotn iu- 

of a proper name; specifically, in the plural, the first let- * 


ini'l-lyi.— Iii-lio^'iil-in-hly, adv. 

In-li it'inan. in-hifl'mun, a. 1. Not possessed of hu¬ 
man qualities; sjiecifically, destitute of the kindness and 
tenderness that should belong to a human being; barba¬ 
rous; ernei; savage. 2. Characterized by cruelty; mani¬ 
festing lack of humanity; as, an inhuman deed. [< L. 
inhumanus, < in-, not; and see human.] 

Synonyms: see dabbarous. 

— Ill'll ii'iiih n-ly, adv. Unhnmanly; in a manner 
not characteristic of human beings; barbarously. 

Th«r» 1* naked Nature, inhumanly sincere, wanting no thought 
on man. nibbling at the cliffy shore where gulls wheel amid the 
•pray. ThoreaC Cape Cod ch. 9, p. 173. {T. A v. ’65.] 

In"liii-maiie', In'hin-mdn', a. Wanting In humao 
kindness; disposed to cruelty; hard-hearted; inhuman. 
This word was formerly regarded as Identical with inhu¬ 
man, hut is now, like humane, considered to be directly 
from the Latin. [< L. inhumanus, < in-, not; and acc 
human.] — liC'lin-mnne'lyt, adv. 

I n"li ii-iiih n'l-ly, in'hia-mnn'Ui, n. [-ties, pi.] The 
quality or condition of being inhuman or inhumane; 
hard-neartetlness; barbarity; cruelty. 

8 in» of cxccw*. uohridled pouiono, vice* and crime*, he rehnked 
with a* mnch of pity as of aterrme**; bat intelligent Inhumanity 
roused hi* nlmoot Indignation. 

H. W r . Bkkcheh Life of Christ ch. 12, p. 277. [J. a. f. 71.] 
[< L. inhurnanita(t-)s , < inhumanus; see inhuman.] 



. , « - - r -- joyiil't, 

ters of a person's names written separately* sometimes, In-joy't» v. Enjoy, 
those of the given name alone; as Mr. Smith’s i/n/ia&in-jii'eumlt, a. Unpleasant, 
arc G. W. — lii"jii-enn / cli-tyt, «. 

r ranus in denoted hy a planet sugpended from the crow-bar of ® V, hi ruu 8 u 

an 11, the fn it ial of HerscncI, its disi-avcrcr. J. N. LOCKYER Ele- ?• , cognizable by a court t jJ e pjpe ($p), passes through the 

ments of Astron. ch. 4, art. cxxjcix, p. 72. [a. ’89.] _ or^piuge. suction-jet (v), creating a par- 

2. In a book or manuscript, the first letter of a chapter* cl ,° ■Jj' M“! m ^ r uu "! r J n ^ e B 

division of a chapter, or verse: often elaborately painted dictates if Drudence or water fro™ the water- 

and gilded, and, in illuminated manuscripts, missnls, and tnc a , IC , tal , CH °i pruacnce or D i De ^ u . 1) >. Iint i w hen theawim?- 
the like, composetl of animals, birds, symbols, vignettes, 
miniatures, etc. 3. In chanting, the first tone of the 
melody. 

ii-l'il-ufe, in-leh'l-fit, v, [-a'teq; -a'tino.] 1. t. 1. 

To instruct In rudiments or principles; acquaint with se¬ 
crets or mysteries* introduce, as into a society or sect; 
indoctrinate; as, they were initiated into the plot. 2. 

To be the first mover in; set ou foot; make a beginning 
with; bring in, as a legislntive measure; institute; as, to 
Initiate a reform; the right to initiate legislation. 


found i^mentr Mtomt; ^SSTlSgtSSS^SK 

ill-advised; as, an injudicious and Bloam (now condensing) 
Statement or action. 2. Want- pas* into the eomhining-tnbe 
ing in good judgment; void U*f) and escape at the overflow- 
of aiHcretion; Imprudent; ‘Alt SS 

discerning; as, an injudicious ment, when the increased veloc- 
advocatc. ity of the water, caused hy the 

Synonyms: see AMISS; IM- tapering down of the comhi- 
PRDDENT »ing*tnbe f forces the water into 

Derivatives: — ln"j ii- the ^der-pipe (bp). 

cll'clo n «-ly, adv. Iti^ju-dlVIoiis-ne^, n. 


Noah Webster'* name ahide», connected with the great work | ll-j || lic'l loll. in-jupC'shUU, n. 1. The act of enioin 
which he initiated, mn<\ the monument will keep hi* name imper^ ing, or that wiiich is enjoined; a command or order from 
tahable. H. E. ScuooerAooA If ebsterch.S, p. 279. ill. M. A CO/82.J on “* j n aut hor' v - 

1I+. 1. To perform the first act or rite. [< L. initial us, 


l authority; mandate. 


pp. of inffio, < in. Into, -f- eo, go. J 
Synonyma: see reoix; enroll; install. 


2* Ceremonial adraieaion Into a society or the like; in¬ 
struction in an art, mystery, or doctrine. [F., < L. Inl- 
tlatioin-), < initio; sec initiate, r.] 


1 11 -1 1 ii iuc\ in-hifim', rt. [inhumed'; in-hu'mino.] I u-I'lI-Ble, in-ish'i-et or -ft, a. 1. Instructed In the 

1. To place in the earth, as a dead body; inter; bury. rudiment® or secrets* newly admitted, as into a secret 
it d..r >h* h. h»v. b«D codmIoiu or lif, for more “ock-ty: »!«>, Initiated or banning; a« mysteries known 

than an hour, while inhumed, before lapsing into insensibility. Oil!} tO tllC initiate, an initials Idiant by Courtesy. 2t. 

Poe Tales, lYmiatu re Bu rial in flr*t iene«, p. 49U. [a. a 8 , ’89.] Initial. [ < L. initial us; see INITIATE, r.] 

2. Chem. To expose to a constant steady heat by bury- J 11 "*1* n . One who has been initiated. 

ing in warm earth or dung. 3+. To lie the tomb or * 11 ’? tl-n'lloii,, m-ishM-fe'shnn, n. I. The act of initi- 
grave of. [< L. inhumo, < /n, in, -f- humus, ground.] 

I ii'li ii-niaie^.— In"hn-iua'fIon, n. 

1 n'i-n, lo l-a, n. (8. Am.] Mam. 1, A genus typical of 
JntUtie. 2. A fresh-water porpoise of this genus, a* I. geqf- 
froyensl* of the upper Amazon. 

Ini od, in'i-ad, adv. In a direction toward the inion. 

1 ii'l-nl, iu'l-ol, a. Of or pertaining to the inion. 

1 n-i'l-riir, in-ai'i-dl or -I'i-d§, w. jrl. Mam. A family 
of delphinoidean cetaceans, especinllv those having un- 
ossifled costal cartiiagee and maxillary bones without . 

crests: inclnding .south-American fresh-water porpoises. . Synonymi: see beoinxinq. 

[< Inia ] — !n'|.|«l, n.~ In'I-oUl, a. & n. In-ril-n-ll v(e, in-ish'i-a-tiv, a. Of or pertaining to In- 

I n"l-l / n><\ ln*i-ai'nT or -I'nfi, n. id. Mam . The Iniidx Elation; sening to initiate. 

as a subfamily. I n'I-1 n(e, a. & n. 

In"lni-njr / i-nn-bl(e, etc. See in-*. t* 

I n-1 tn'I-ual, fn-im'l-cal (xih), a. 1. Of a character or 
constitution regarded as hurtful in tendency, or opposed ln-l/1 I-h-II v(e, n. I. An Introductory step or action; 
in influence; incompatible; adverse. a first move; beginning; start; lead; as, an initiative 

In that barbarous tnmult of Infmf«i/Interest*, which the present gOCKl '. he took the initiative. 2. The power of 

lute of society txhihit*, religion appears to offer the only mean* 
nniveraolly effidi-nt. 

Coleridge Works, Friend In voi. ii, p. 304. [n. ’58.1 
2. Having the disposition or temper of an enemy* regard¬ 
ing or disposed to treat with hostility; unfriendly: with 
to; as, his attitude la Inimical to our project. 

There is a general Impression in England, that th© people of th© 

United State* are In/muYif to the parent country. 

Ikvino Sketch-Book, Eng. Writers on Jm. p. 7i. [o. P. P. *6t.] j 

[< LL. inirnlcalis, < L. inimicus, < tn-, not, < amicus, iii-l'il-n-tn"ry, in-ish'i-a-to*rO a. 1. Of, pertaining 
friendly, < amo, love.] In-lm^I-C'I'tlona+; In- to, or making an initiation or beginning; introductory; 
I tn'I-uo list. as, the initiatory step. 2. Initiating or serving to initl- 

Synonym*rjutverse^anta^onlstlc, averw*,contradictory, ate; admitting by ceremony or instruction. 


ating or instituting; a taking of the primary stepa; in¬ 
troduction; as, the initiation of the enterprise. 

Th© . . . famon* [IroquoieJ leago© . . . exbihits to ns a people 
advancing In many way* towards the Initiation of a self-origi¬ 
nated civilisation, when tb© intrusion of Europeans ahroptly ar- __ 

r«rt,d IU progwjju vn. .t. i .. u r.., . m , In'l »rc, ln'jfjr, rl. [in'jchkd; iN'jUB-tNo.l Toinflict 

D. Wn»« Prehistoric Man cb. 7 p. i« [*acm. SS.J harnl or ln jf” ry „ |K ,^ take direct or indirect action af- 

fecting harmfully or delcteriously, as in quality or value, 
'-tending to give ’ ' - - 


This violent tendency to idolatry accounts for the strict injunc¬ 
tions nnder which they [Israelites] were bound, hy divine com¬ 
mand, not to worship eny image. 

4. FLAXMAN Lectures on Sculpture lect. ii, p. 33. [J. M. ’29.] 

2. Hence, urgent advice or admonition; exhortation; 
precept; as, an injunction to return curly. 

My father left a solemn injunction that his sons should be sent 
to the country every summer and taught manuai labor on a farm. 

E. Eggleston in The Forum Nov. ’90, p. 282. 

3. Law. A judicial order or process, operating upon 
the person, requiring the party to wlioin it is directed to 
do or (usually) refrain from doing some designated thing. 
4t. Obligation. 5t. Conjunction. [< LL. injunctioiji-), 
< L. injungo; see enjoin 1 .] 

Synonyma: see rbiiest; order. 


pain to or affect unhappily or in any 
manner for the worse; damage or depreciate, physically 
or morally; as, to injure ail article of merchandise; to 
injure one’s reputation; to injure the health. 

It is among the first limitations to the exercise of the rights of 


, , , j j,. .j , . . It U among the tirst limitations to the exercise or the rights 

If genius be the initiative, and talent the administrative, sense property, that we must so use our own aa oot to injure another, 
the conservative, branch in the intellectual repuhhe. GOVVKBNEUR Mohhis in Am. Oratory, Navigation of t 

Colehidgs II arks, Finend in vol. ii, p. 385, note. [h. *58.] Miss. p. 208. [c. R. A ll. ’68.] 


longs to the House of Representatives. 

Compare an American boy at eighteen with a German or even 
an English boy of the same age; which is it that has originality, 
impulse, Initiative l IIiooiNSoN li'omeu and Men p. 247. 

[F„ < L. initio; see initiate, v.l 

it-I'll-n^lur, In-ish'i-fi'ttjr, n. [LL.] One who initiates. 


oyiiuuyui». »«*vi-jv,omoKuuiri,t,B,ciw ,i.uim»uiiii- 1J r f aw; uuuiuiuig uv cerciuuuy *»r iiisirucdou. jilhll-ryt, . 

contrarj*, disaffixtod, hannful,^ hostile, hurtful, noxious, Ua-to" r >% «. IliHre.] Ad introductory rite. lii'j u-ry.jn'ju-rlj n. [-hies, pi.] 1. Any wrong, dam- 


the 


[< OF. Injnrer, < L. injurior, < injuria; see iNjunv.] 

Synonyms: sec hurt. Compare synonyms for injury. 

— Iii'jiired, pa. Showing a sense of injury to tho 
offended; as, an injured air.—Iii'jnr-cr, n. 
J "'rl-o, n. LL.] Law. Same as injury. 

„ hi-jQ'ri-Ds, a. 1. Hurtful, deleterious, 

or detrimental in any way, whether to the person or 
health, to the morals or character, or to happiness; in¬ 
flicting mischief or wrong; pernicious; baneful. 

The drinking hahit in this dry, nerve-exeitiag climate of ours is 
far more injurious than it is in England. 

T. T. HUNGER On the Threshold ch. 6, p. 147. [ll. M. a co. ’88 .] 
2. [Archaic.] Disposed to inflict injury; inimical. [< 
F. Injurienx, < L. injuriosus, < injuna; see injury.] 
—!n-jti'rl-ouK-Iy, adv.— I »»*j u'rl-o ii»-iick*, n. 
‘ “* To tnjure. 


- ...... __ ... —.^troductory me. ihju i j , hi ju-u. «. [-iiu,?, /*.j 

opposed, pernicious, repugnaDt, unfriendly, unwilling - in-Utl-a"lrIx, in-ish'i-e’trix, n. [LL.] A female initi- a e c » or mlacliJef done or suffered. 
Prepoiitlona: to or toward. t L J — - •« 

— lll-llll "l-UHl'l-l> , n.- l H-lin'I-unl-lj , adv. I n “ j/ f ) nnf „ A hegtnntng 
lii-lm'l-lH-liUe, in-im'i-ta-hi a. That cau not be iml-tn-ut'tls or -l'tls, n. Pathol. 
tatud orcopierl; surjiassing ordefying Imitation; surpass- fibrous tlsaue. L< Or. is (in-), fiber.] 

Ingly excellent; matchless; as, InlmitaMe sarensm. [< In-jcnl'mi*t r rf. To make jealoos. 

].. immitafnlis, < in-, not, + imltalAlis, Imitablc, < irn- ln-jeel'. In ject', vt. I To throw or force in by mc- 
ifor. Imitate.] chaoicai means or physical force; especially, to Intro- 


InflRmination of 


If perchance the cause of thine enemy come before thee, forget 
thy injuries and think only on the merits of the case. 

Cervantes Don (juixote tr. by Jerva*. pt. ii, hk. iii, ch. 42, p. 
592. [v. A C.J 

2. That which injures; a source of harm; as, the swamp 
is an Injury to the neighborhood. 3. A wrong or dam¬ 
age done to another in his person, rights, property, or rep- 


«iu = out; oil; lu = teud, I ft = future; c=k; churclt; dh = lAc; go, aiug, ink; bo; tliin; zli = azure; F. boil, dttoe. < t from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 







9'2$ 


innate 


ntation; the unlawful infringement or privation of rights. lnK'ber"ry, ipk'bcr'i, n. i. A small sbrab (Ilex I n'lay"er, in'WFfir or in-le’er, n. I. One who Inlays 

14. A l»<cn r ^ T7 1 Jntnuy ' T ^ •* •> nnt i thn linllit fnmilt- ...Ul. 1 * _i.U!4 _ t. n n A . _ . ; . 1 r- • - * 


4+. Abuse. [< F. injure , < L. injuria , < i«-, not, 4- 
jus (ywr-), right.] 1 n'jn ret. 

Synonyms : blemish, damage, detriment, disadvantage, 
evil, harm, hurt, impairment, loss, mischief, outrage, preju¬ 
dice, wrong. Injury is the general term inclodiog all the 
rest. Damage reduces value, utility, or beauty; detriment 
(L. deterere , to rub or wear away) is similar in meaning, hut 
far milder. Detriment may street value only; damage al¬ 
ways affects real worth or utility; as a rule, the slightest U6e 


swampy and sandy 
ground from Mas¬ 
sachusetts south¬ 
ward. 2. The 
West-lndian indi- 

of an article by a purchaser operates to its detriment If again go-berry (llandia 
offered for aafe, though the article may have received not aculeata ). 
the slightest damage. Damage ia partial: toss is properly « «» |r e k c r " r v * 
absolute as far as it is predicated at all; the loss of a ship 
implies that it is gone beyond recover} 7 ; the low of the rud- r* 1 V,.» 1 * 

der is a damage to the ship; hut since the loss of a part i-wia , n.ine 
still leaves a part, we may speak of a partial or a total loss, poke weed {Phy- 
Evil eominonly suggests suffering or sin, or both; as, the tolacca decandra). 
erils of poverty; the social evil. Harm is closely synoay- Jnk'er, Ifik'er, n. 
mous with injury; it may apply to body, mind, or es- ^ device for ins¬ 
tate, but always affects real worth, while injury may con- ^ Jnty t 
cern only estimated value. A hurt is an injury that causes l 111 ® 8 

pain, physical or mental; a slight* wrf may be no real harm. " 1U * JUK X* 1 “ re ~ 
Mischief is disarrangement, trouble, or harm usually caused cording lnstru- 
by some voluntary agent, with or without injurious intent; ment. 
a child’s thoughtless sport may do great mischief; wrong luk'et, iijk'et, n. 
is harm done with evil intent. See bane; blemisij; iNjua- I Hare.] An lnk- 
tice. Compare synonyms for criminal. —Antonyms: stand. 


glabra) of the holly family ( llicineie ) with shining, leath¬ 
ery, evergreen, oblong leaves and roundish black shining 
berries, growing in 



The Inkberry {Iter, glabra) in Fruit, 
a, section of fruit, b, flowers. 

Savoring of the ink-bottle; 


advantage, amelioration, benefit, blessing, boon, help, lm- luk'hor ii", ipk'hSrn’, a. 
proveinent, remedy, service, utility. pedantic* formal. 

In^iiee. dSfflf jus- 


lice; an act or omission that is contrary to equity or jus- . llk /l loril 7,„ , A twrtable case for holdiiW writing. • Synonrr 
tice; injury; wrong; iniquity; as, the injustice of un- tnntoaiinln nr. ini. .lmAsIn 1 . .1 ^ , .X . .a. ^ ^ * 


tice; injnry; wrong; iniquity; as, the injustice of un 
equal taxes. [F., < L. injustitia y < in-, not, -j- Justus; 
see just, a.] 

Synonyms: grievance. Iniquity, Injury, unfairness, un¬ 
righteousness, wrong. In legal usage a wrong involves in¬ 
jury to person, property, or reputation, as the result of 
evil intent; injustice applies to civil damage or loss, not 
necessarily involving injury to person or property, as by 


or does inlaid work. 2. That which forms an inner 
layer; a sheathing; as, an inlayer of building-pajjer. 
3. Zoof. Ad entoderm. 

lti-Say'Ing, in-le'ing, n. The art or process of making 
an inlaid work or mosaic for decoration. 

The AMyrians were acquainted with the art of inlaying. Blue 
opaque glass and other substances of various colors are let into 
the ivory tablets from Niinroud. A. H. La yard Xineveh and its 
Ilemains vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 6, p. 330. [G. P. p. ’53.] 
iii-league'!, rl. Same as knleague. 
in-len'gnert, rf. & ri. To beleaguer; blockade, 
i ii'lenkt, «. A hole admitting a fluid, 
lu-lef', io-Iet\ vt. [in-let'; in-let'ting.] i. To let 
in or insert; inlay; as, the ruby was inlet by a skilled 
workman. 2t. To admit. 

In'fet", in'let*, ft. 1. A small body of water leading 
into a larger. (1) A small bay or creek. 

And over isle and inlet sailed the moon. 

Trowbridge H'recA: of the Fishing-Boat pt. 1, st. 15. 
(2) A river or brook where it enters a lake or pond: op¬ 
posed to outlet. 2. A passage or owning by which an 
enclosed place may be entered; sjiecifleally, au opening 
into a dram, culvert, or the like. 

As this [Gaza] was the only inlet or paw lato Egypt, it was ab¬ 
solutely necessary for him [Alexander] to conquer it. 

ItOLLlN Anc. Hist, trans., vol. in, bk. iv, | 7, p. 127. [l. * a.] 

3. Anal. The upper orifice of the pelvis, by which the 
fetus at delivery enters the pelvic canal. 

Synonyms: see entrance. 


vt. To engrave with letters. 


materials, or an ink-bottle carried on the person, origi- in'liehet, adv! 1. Alike. 2. Inwardly, 
ually made of horn; hence, an inkstand. 1 n'l l"er, in'laivr, n. Gesd. A former outlier or uneroded 

There also sat a man ... at a tahle aide, with a book and bis portion of an older rock which, having formed an island 
inkhorn before bim. Bcnyan H’orto, Pilgrim's Progress pt. or an elevation during some later deposit, has thus be- 

; /;• O 1 C0 - J .... ... come embedded in a yonng* rock. 

2. Her. Same as penner. —Ink'llorn-l»et, — * •* ■ *• - * •• ■ ■* 

Ink'll orii-lsiii^, n— iiik'horn-l"zert, 

Enkindle. 

Same as enlo( k. 


wet, tt.— in-light'f^ rf. To shine.—in-ligli»'en + , ri. To enlighten. 

-„-.. -- ,- - -,- -- --- 1)71. in-n*t'+, iii-li*»'iiientt» Same as enlist, etc. 

ml sre presentation of goods which does not amount to a In-kln'dlet, rf. Enkindle. i ii-live't* rf. Same as ex live. 

legal warranty. In popular usage injustice may involve no Ink'liijr, iyk'ing, n. The process of covering the snr- in-l<iek't» rt. Same as enloc k. 

direct injury to person, property, interest, or character, face or daubing with ink in lo'co, [L.] In place, or in a specified place: often io 

involves tooth; Compounds!-1.ik'ingrtmll" «. See tnk-ball, 1.- . references. ri a . o. i 

s- r „ ---^ -**- ---■— in ift'm [L.] In the place of a parent. 

rt. A looking m; introspection. 

-17.7.77,*r t.L .r. ~ z ~~ ut»w* m«». a i uucr uaviiiK mi iron ur wouucii core uuu 1,1 :* v « * *“ ' ,o *« »*• [Local, L. S.) A house-lot within a 

applied in the widest sense to any form of ill-doing. Com- a face made of a composition of glue, molasses, glycerin, village corporation, used as a homestead, 

pare svnonyms for criminal -Antonyms : equity, fair- et c.: used to Ink the firm on a printing-press * gI>ctnu ‘ lii-lu'nihirt, rf. To Illumine. 
n i es ^I l 1 i OI A^ 8ty ’ impartiality, integrity, justice, rectitude, | n /kic», In'kl, rf. [Prov. Eng. & Scot.] I. [ltare.] To have '/■ Inward. 

rignt, rigmeousness. an inkling of; suspect. 2t. To murmur. iCp. Dan. ymte, 1 *>'!)'* in'll, adr. 1. In the inner parts; inwardly; ?e- 

1 ilk, ipk, vt. 1. To sprend ink upon; as, to ink a rubber whisper.] F * eretly; as, he fumed inly. 2+. Fully; intensely, 

stamp. 2. To stain or discolor with or as with ink; as, In'kle, n. Manuf. 1. A broad linen tape. 2. For- in-iiinn'tlet, rf. To enshroud. 

to ini one’s clothes. merly, a braid trimming. 3t. A material used In needle- in'mnte, In'met or *ni£»t, a. [Hare.] Dwelling under the 

ink 1 ,?!. I. A colored liquid or viscous substance used work, prohablv crewel. [For lingelL wrongly understood . 8 ? nie roof i re8ldent - , 

in writing, drawing, or printing. as F. l\ the, 4- ingelA— linwrmight Inkle, spinel. in'inale, n. Otic who occupies or lodges in a place 

The be«t (nk for Vanity Fair use would bo one that faded utterly • nk'11 «i«r, ipkiing, n. 1. A slight intimation; a faint 1''!? ^ °5 mate in ^f^pancy; hence, 

in a couple of days, and left the paper clean and blank, so that you notion; hint: glimmering; as, an inkling of the truth. occupant, even if alone; as, one of the inmates of n 

might writeon_it to wunebody else. Canst thou not get from thy daughter an inkling of what passed dWell,n ^ fa ?tOry, or hospital; he was the only initiate, 

v Fair vol. i, ch. 19, p. 200. [a. E. A CO.] between them ♦ Scott Kenilworth ch. 5, p. 80. [T. A F. *68.) 


between them ? 


Something of a love for tbe beautiful, in the inmates, ia always 
suggested by a vine-covered cottage. 

* J. I-- - " 


111AO imuiLM \kj Aix/AAJ ur it tUlUl, UIIILH llll\) 1 * IIJV/llLlaUUll. UUOUC* ww . V ~ ^ .. __ , 

gold Ink (a writing-fluid In which particles of gold are in'*knecd", ln'-ntd', a. Knock-kneed.— lii'^knee", a. . , ** 1)0 N i^ G Countr j t Houses Cottages p. <». [a. 5fl.] 

suspended), etc.; (2) from their use; as, bookdnk (agrade In-knit', in-nit’, vt. To knit in In'nmfe-cyt, ti. The condltloa of being an inmate, 

of printing-lok adapted for book-work), mu rking.ink j n-knot', in-net', rt. To bind as with a knot* also used in^mtts*, n. itl. 1. Those viscera of ani- 

(an Indelible ink, or a thin paint made of spirits of turpen- figuratively as inknotted In a snare ’ " mals which are considered fit for food, as the heart and 

r * - - “ • ’ - - - * - .u- 1 . 1 . 1 —_ 2 . The entrails. 

**. [L.] Into the midst of things. 

. <fc prep. Same as imell. 

tality upootbiH sort of scale is found to impose a heavy tax. “ ^ 1 7 iV™" 0 - r, ' aln .’ A* 1 ^ 

Lockhart Scott ch. 18, p. 408. (v. w. a co.] ( of ), or as a memorial (to): chiefly used in epitaphs and 

iiik'^liiig"er, Ink’-sling'er, n. [Slang, L T . S.] One who Inscriptions; specifically [ 1- M- , the title of Tennyson’s 
KUUSWS)V unit III, ^ c/t, IO,-r AUW, ouru.j ueiiKT. , makes a business of writing; especially, a newspaper writer. P/^cipal el egy, written m memory of Arthur Henry 
Compounds, ete. :—C’liiiin Ink, indiaink. Sec India. .’ ihk stand*, n . A vessel for holding wri- * . 

— dinmond ink, a solution of hydrofluoric acid, used In ting-ink for immedtate use: often combined with a rack £?-.,+*?/* 

etching glass.-indelible ink, an ink that leaves a mark '- -- " i '+- rt 

not easily removed by washing or use; marking-ink.—ink'* 
bug", n. Zool. A bladder-like organ In dibrancliiate 
cephalopoda containing an inky fluid which Is discharged 


and uaed on iaklng-rollera), etc. 

2. The dark fluid secreted by a cuttlefish. [< OF. enche , 
< LL. eneaustum , < Gr. enkavston , orig. neut. of en - 
kaustos , burnt in, < en. in, -j - kaib, burn.] Iienkt. 


_ __ _ , Inimesh. 

for nenfl cfo i ii k i i ii-nim't, rt. Emmew. 

ior pens, etc. ill K spot + . . . in"*inid't, prep. Amid. !u".inyd't. 

Let ujs be grateful to writers for what is left in tbe inkstand; j n"-jnid'dcs+, prep Amidst 
When to leave off is an art only attained by the few. in-inoev'n-blet C+,’ «. lmm'ovablUty. 

Longiellow Elegiac l erse sL 4. |n.n lon ir't, in-moiiges'+, prep. Among; amongst. 


through an opening near the base of the funnel tocloud the fnkt, pp. Inked. Phil. Soc.' i 7,„orct a Inner K * 1 

formerly used by priatera for applying Ink, and still used m * v » containing ink, black. Ill inosi , in mOtt , a. i. 


formerly used by printers for applying Ink, and still used . ,. -. ■ , . . 

by engravers In taking proofs —.uik-bott I e, «. An ink- And heaven is cover d with a stormy ««k, 

stand, or a bottle for containing ink.-inkrbruyer, ft. Soiling tbe waters with its in ky black. 

Print. A amall lnking-roller fitted with a handle or han- f ^. /t Hood Hero and Leander et. 117. 

dies.—Iiikseyliudcr, ft. Print. An iron or wooden cyl-. . 2.* 

inder used to assist In the distribution of ink on a printing- In-ln.ee', in-les , vt. To enlace. 

press.— i nk'fi sh", n. The cuttleftab.-ink^foiintniii, ln-InK'n-ryt, )n. Old hng. Law. The restitution of. 

Priru. An lron trough attached to a printing-preas,for »ont, ) an outlawed peraan to the protection of * 


containing the ink.—Inks 
gland, ft. An ink-bag.— 
iuk*knilc, ft. lYint. J . 
The biade that controls 
the flow of ink from an 
Ink-fountain. 2. Abroad 
fist knife for use in push¬ 
ing down ink in an ink- 
fountain, etc.—ink* 
mushroom, ti. Dot. A 
gill-bearing mushroom 
(Coprinit8 atrumentari- 


the law*. 

I it'land, in'land, a. 1. Located in or pertaining to the 
interior of a country; remote from the sea; as, an in- 
land city; inland storms. 2. Confined to the land or 
country; carried on within a country: not foreign; do¬ 
mestic; as, inland revenue; an inland bill of exchange. 
3t. Keflned. in'land-I Kilt. 

Ink-fountain of a I li'l n nd, n. 1 . The interior of a country. 2. In feudal 
Printing-preas. times, the land reserved by a lord of the manor for his 
The iron roller, r, turns inwardly, own use, as distinguished from the outland , occupied by 
and aQ,interior steel knife,, k, is hj 8 tenants — I li 'lan d-cr, ft. One living inland. 

... . ^ m interior of a laud; as, to 



Being at a point, place, or 
position farthest from the exterior; deepest w ithin; iu- 
nermost; as, the inmost depths of a mine. 2. Figura¬ 
tively, deepest and most intimate; hidden farthest from 
public view; as, the inmost desire of the heart. [< AS. 
tnnemest, < inns, in.] 

‘ v. To lodge; entertain. 

in, ft. 1. A public honsc for entertainment of trav- 



pinnt, ft 1 . ANewZea- passed on to tbe distributing roller, In-1 UVtl't, rt. 

land shrub (Coriaria thy- d > for use in ^ P 1 * 88 - s “ 1 - s ‘ 

mifolia) of the coriaria famil’ 
count of the reddish juice c ' 
durable black, and may be 

plant of the same genus ___ . _ 

for tanning and dyeing. —Ink*i»encll, n. A pencil in 
which a solid indelible pigment takes the place of the usual 
lead.—Jnk*pot, ft. An Inkhorn. — ink'powder, ft. A 
powder dissolved to make Ink.— Ink*r«iler, n. Sec 
inkino-roller.— lnk*root, u. The thick, woody, astrin¬ 
gent root of the aca.lavender or marsh-rosemary (Stattce 
Limonium, var. Caroltnlana ), growing In salt marshes 
along the Atlantle coast of the United States.— inknr, 
n. An ink-bag.—Ink* hliee, n. Print. A broad flat 
knife or paddle uaed In removing Ink from a keg.— ink'- 
wtone", ft. J. Mineral. Same as coppekas or oheen 
vitriol. 2. Drafting. A stone or china slab, with a well 
at one end, on wbleh India ink Is rubbed down.— i nkovell, 

7i. A reservoir for ink In an inkstand.— lukswritrr, n. 

Elec. A telegraphic Instrument that makes a record In ink. 

— invisible ink, sympathetic Ink.— litlmgrupliir 
Ink. I. A waxy or soapy ink used In drawing on litho¬ 
graphic atones. 2. A prfntlng-lok used on lithographic 
presses. —per inn non t Ink, Indelible ink.— gymim- 
thetic Ink, an Ink that Is colorless until brought nut by 
heat, light, or chemical action. 

Ink 3 , ft. I. Ealcotavj. The breast anti neck of a bird. 

2. The socket in which a well-spindle turns. 


stony; petrify. 

_ , Same as exlahd. 

n-large't, iii-lni*ge'iiu*utt. Same as enlaroe, etc. 

outlawry; re- 
1 rights. 

r , , _ ] I. To lay 

within or insert in something. Specifically: (1) Decorative 
A7‘t. To decorate by inserting wood, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
metal, etc., as into grooved or sunken patterns in furni¬ 
ture. See buhl: marquetry; parquetry. 

On one aide of the gallery ia a large room adorned with inlaid 
tables, cabinets, works in amber, and other pieces of great art and 
value. Addison Works, Ilemarks on Italy ia vol. v, ch. 17, p. 
319. [swan. ’04.] 

(2) Arch. To incrust. (3) To arrange and combine, as 
variously colored tiles. In a mosaic or geometrical iiattern. 
See mosaic. (4) To fasten, as a portrait, to a sheet of 
paper, in such a manner that it becomes a part of the 


(From tbe ITS) 


elers; a place where 
men Is and lodging 
are obtainable by au 
proper persons who 
choose to visit it; 
hostelry; tavern: the 
legal term, now 
largely displaced in 
popular and literary 
usage by hotel , nnd 
generally restricted 

to small old-faeh-Tabard Iun, London 
ioned establish. edition of Chaucer.) 

ments. Of late years, however, it has been adopted as a 
title by some establishments that make especial preten¬ 
sions to elegance. 

At common law, the proprietor of an Inn is required to 
accommodate proper persons within the capacity of his 
house. 

2t. A dwelling-house; residence; specifically, a town 
mansion. [< AS. ift/i, < #«, in.] Int. 

Fhrases,etc. :— Inn of court. [Eng.] l.Anyoneof 
the four legal societies of London tbat exercise the right of 
calling law-students to the bar. 

r have ever regarded our in ns of court n* nurserie® of states¬ 
men and law-givers. Budgell Spectator Oct, 18.1711. 

2. A building occupied by such a society, from which it 
derives Its name. The four Inns are the Inner Temple. Mid¬ 
dle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s fnn.—inns olelmn- 
cury [Eng.], formerly, in London, colleges In which stu¬ 
dents began their law-studies, now occupied as chambers 

&heetwith little or no increase of the thickness of inul arfc* 8 In att0^IlcyB, 8oHcltors * etc - 
paper. 2. [Prov. Eng.] To lay in; store away, as for in-irnsVl-hil'i-iyt, n. Self-existence: the state of never 
future use. 3t„ To lay m as for concealment. having been bora. 

— inlnid work {Joinery), decorated work made by in-na'in-blcti a. That can not be swum In. 

Inlaying. See inlay, 1 (1). !n-nnto't. rt. To call Into being; inform, 

n'lay", Jn'le* (xin), ti. 1. That which is inserted or in- lii'nate", In'net* (xm). a. 1. Characteristic of or be¬ 
laid; specifically, In art, a piece of wood, metal, or ivory longiog to the inherited constitution or nature: native to 

inserted in panels of wood for decoration. 2. A pattern or original with the individual; instinctive; natural; in- 

or design produced by inlaying. born; as, an innate love of fun. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, cr = over, eight, e = usage; tin, maebiue, | — renew; obey, nil; not, nor, at^m; full, riile; but, burn; aisle; 





intuitive 




inoculate 


Lam had I he humblest Southerner's innate politeness. nyma for innocent. —An tonvms * contamination corrun- 

^ Octave Tiu.net in Century Magazine May. '87, p. 130. ,&«. crime, crtmloallt "2 rif “Silt , SSSIwSlt.^SSn. 

2 . specilically, in metaphysics, immediately given in or harm fulness, hurt, hurtfuloexs, impurity, ruin, slo, sinful- 
furnished from the constitution of the intellect or mind, staIn « wrong. 

rather than acquired by experience; intftitive; as, a 1,1 H«>-ccii*cy. in'o-sgn-si, «. Lcies, pi.] 1. An in- 

- - J— -1 . . l • - 1 ~ noii i%T f• n» K..U J fi/iC 


priori ideas and truths are innate. 


. true under all circumstance* 


stance of innocence; as, behold our innocencies. 2. 
Whatever is universally true, . . . true under all circumstances , S i l,lle W IN ^°. C ^ NCE * . 

and conditions. . . . that is an innate truth, or one which had its 1,1 np-CCllt, llUO-synt, a. I . Not tainted With gm; not 
origin in t he souj^ itself.^ and wjas not impressed upon us through the having done wrong or violated legal or moral precept; 

pure; upright; as, an innocent babe. 2. Free from the 
guilt of a particular evil action or crime; not guilty; as, 
the jury declared him innocent. 


senses, or from the world without. 

F. Bowen Modern Philos, ch. 3, p. 43. [s. ’77.] 
3. Hot. Attached by Its base to the apex of a filament: 
said of an anther. Compare adnate. [< L. innatus, 
PP- of inna*cor, be bom in, < i«, in, -|- nascor, be 
bom.] I ii-no t < <) . 

Synonyms: see inherent; native; badical. 

— imime idea ( I*hilos .), see idea. 

— iH'nate-iy. adv — I unale-ness, n. 

In-nn'tlvf c, tn-nCtlv, a. [Hare.] Native or inborn. 

Some innative weakness. Lowtxl Commemoration Ode at. 6. 

In-nn v'l-ita-hLe, -bly, etc. See in- 2 . 

In net, a<tr. A: prep. In. 

Iii-necl't ? rf. To fasten together. 

In'ncr, in'yr. a. 1. Situated or being at a point farther 
in or inward; interior; internal; as, an inner room. 2. 
IVrtaining to that which is in the interior of anything; 
specifically, noting that which is spiritual or immaterial; 
us, the inner man. 

There is a chamber of our inner selve* where we may turn the 
key and no one may come in. 

Phillips Brooks Sermons ser. ilv, p. 290. [E. p. d. ’83.] 

3. Not easily discerned or understood; not at once ap¬ 
parent; esoteric; hidden; as.au inner signification. 

We are In the dark as to the in ner nature of atoms. LoTZE Mi- 
erociHtm us tr. by Hamilton and Jones, bk. i, ch. 2, p. 36. [s. A w. ’87.] 

4. Zool. Nearer the median line, 
or sounding from within; inward, 

[ < AS. innera. eompar. of inne, in.] 

— inner pari or voice (-)/«*.>, a part between the 
lilghot and lowest* ss. the tenor Is ao Inner part in a com¬ 
position that Includes bass and soprano. 

Derivatives; — In'ner-ly. I. a. lltare.] Inward. 
11, tutv. fUare.j Inwardly. — iii'iier>iiiorc+. adv. 
farther within.— in'ner-ncH*, n. The loner structure or 
condition of a thing; the true as distinguished from the ap¬ 
parent nr auperfleta) state of the ease. 

in'ncr, n. i. That section of a target between the 
center and the outer. See Ulus, under target. 2. A 
shot striking the inner. 

1 ii'nerN «'fr. & prep. Farther within. 

Iii'ncr-cst** a. Inmost. 

lti'm r*ino<.lin'gr-mOst*, <7. Same as inmost. 


The law of all ontioo* not wholly depraved in a political point of 
view, adopts the principle that a man shall be held innocent until 
proved by process of low to be otherwise. 


It was thought an innovation. In 1776, that a woman should be 
permitted to hold real estate In her own right. 

T. W. Higginson in Sorth Americanlievicic Nov., ’79, p. 421. 
3. Scots Lau\ The exchange and substitution of one ob¬ 
ligation for another. Compare novation. 4. Hot. In 
mosses, a new shoot or supplementary extension of the 
stem. 

There is formed every year, after the fruit has reached maturity, 
a side shoot called an 1 innovation,’ which acts in the same way as 
the main nU-m, and at a later period becomes an independent plant. 

k. E. Goebel in Encyc. Brit. 9th ed. f vol. *vii, p. 73. 
[< LL. innovatixAn-), < L. innoro; see innovate.] 

— 1 ii^iio-i a/tlon-lM, n. One who believes in or 
practises innovation.— Ill'll o-va^f I v(e, a. Charac¬ 
terized by or tending to Introduce innovations. 


K Lie m-:r On Civil Liberty ch. 7, p. 67. [l. 77.] I ii'no-va^tor, in'o-ve’tgr, n. X . One who introduces 


3. Free from qualities that can harm or injure; innocu¬ 
ous; not producing Injury; harmless; as, an innocent 
diet; an innocent amusement. 4. Of artless or ingen¬ 
uous disposition; naive; as, she was cleverly innocent; 
an innocent manner. 5. Pretty and unpretentious; as, 
an innocent flower. G. Free from liability to forfeiture* 


«» ncc nuiii imuiiuv loneimre: iuou»auuu?. ij. innuco, see innovate.] 

not contraband; lawful; permitted \ as, the officials found I«-■*x'l ous, in-nec'shos, a. I. Free from harmful 


or strives to introduce innovations; a radical reformer. 

The innotators ot the preceding generation are the conserva¬ 
tives of the present. 

J. T. Cunningham in Westminster Review July, ’91, p. 14. 
2. One who brings about changes by the introduction of 
innovations. [< L. innoro; see innovate.] 


the package innocent. 7. Lacking in knowledge or 
sense; simple or ignorant; imbecile; as, he is an in¬ 
nocent stupid. 8. Entirely lacking, as of something 
desirable; as, innocent of grammar; a wall innocent or 
paint. 

TheOper* first Italian masters taught. 

Enrich'd with songs, hut innocent of thought. 

T. Tickell To Mr. Addison, on Rosamond 1.2. 
[F., < L. innocen(t-)s, < in-, not, -f* nocen(t-)#, ppr. of 
noceo, Injure.] 


qualities; not producing nor tending to produce mis¬ 
chievous or evil effects; innocuous; as, innoxious food. 

The Pontine marshes, now considered so deadly, were then [405 
B. C.] so innoxious lhal an army could with impunity encamp upon 
them. W. W. Story llobadi lioma vol. ii, ch. 13, p. 383. [h. m. 
& CO. ’87.] 

2. [Archaic.] Free from guilt or sin; innocent. [< 
L. innoxius, < in-, not; and see noxious.] 

Synonyms: see innocent. 

— in-nox'loaitt-Iy, adv. Harmlessly; innocently. 


gui 


Synonyms: blameless, clean, clear, faultless, guileless, —Iii-iiox'IoiiN-neN.s, n. llarmlcssness; innocence, 
irillless, immaculate, Innocuous, Innoxious, inoffensive, in'mi-n let * rt. To Intimate; insinuate. 

iinn ri pfrrbt-A/At.i cinb.,-,., _ _ __a_//.. . _• - • 


The dark hoe of ihe negro does not lie so deep as the innermost 
nr true skin, which is oubatanlially alike among all races of man¬ 
kind. K. B. TVLoa Anthroijoloyy ch. 3, p. 66. [a. ’si.] 

— iiPiier-moMf^ly, ndr. 

Iii-nerv'itte. in-ntjrv'fct, rt. [-a*ted; -a'tixo.] Tosup- 
ply with nerves or nervous filaments; give nervous stim¬ 
ulus to; innerve. 


The »o*citJJed aympalhetio or visceral oervoue ay.ctem . . . con- 
*1*1* of ganglia and plexuses of nerve*. . . . They innervate the 
organ* of digestion, cireulalion, respiration and generalion. 

CLAUS Zoology tr. by Sedgwick, vol. i, p. 82. [MACM.] 

[ < in- 1 + L. nerru*. nerve.l 

i ii^no r-va'fIon 1 , In’gr-ve ; ahun. «. 1. The act of In- 

nerving or Innervating; specifically, in physiology, the 


■ ' ? TRan*! Taxiiincr p . u I! e ’ Hght, righteous, sinless spotless, stainless, upright, Iti"itu-cn'4lo t in'vu-en'do, n. [-nos, -does, pi. 1 1. 
.* 0 °* Llvai-c.J Issuin^ ' itnous. Innocent \s a negative word, expressing less than A su""estion or bint concerning or neainst sonie- 
1 ; as, an inner voice, rlyhteou*, upright or virtuous, whleh Imply knowledge of SSfaeS^as^wion • fnSS Slu*S 

* 1 good and evil, with free choice of the good. A little ehild I*:. inQlrcc t aspersion, insiniiation. usually spoken 

or a lamb !» Innocent: a tried and faithful man is righteous , or " rltten in ^rogation; ns, damaging innuendos, 
upright . rirtuous. Immaculate, pure, and sinless may be 
used either of one who has never known the possibility of 
evil or of one who has perfectly and triumphantly resisted 
it. Innocent is used of Inanimate substances In the sense of 
harmless; as. an Innocent remedy, /. e., one oot dangerous, 
even If not helpful. Innocent In a specific case sTgjiflea 
free from the guilt of a particular act, even though the 
total character may be very evil; as, the thief was found to 
he innocent of the murder. See candid; pure.— Anto- 
nyma: see synonyms for censubahle; criminal. 

— innocent bnl I ( Crocjurt ),the lall that was played last. 

— 1 ii'iio-oent-Iy, adv. Guilelessly; harmlessly. 

In'iio-ecnt, n. 1. One who is free from moral delln- 

,!,t i"if inDu :^ 0 - [L ’ 

!"'/ £ rXY‘r«iv«i ; a, ‘ 1<U ° t; • f °° 1; “• 1OD SynZyma: "So’ + 1 

innocent to be thus dt^ceiNed. in'iiii-entt, a. Insinuating; significant. 

An Idiot, or one otherwloo deficient in intellect, la called an ‘/n- I ll'llll-it, lu'U-it, U. sing. & pi. An KskllllO. Iil'll»lti, 
noeent,’or one who doe* no hurt; this use of ‘innocent ’ aasuraing lll-llll'im‘r-il-l>l{e, in-nifl'mer-a-bl, a. 1, So null 
that to do hurt and harm ia the chief employment to which men ' ... - 

turn their intellectual powers. 

Trench On the Study of lUorrfa leet. Hi, p. 97. [k. p. a co. ’88.] 

3. Bot. The bluets {I/oustonia aerulea); innocence. 

Synonyms: ace idiot. 

— lnnoeeutH’ day, a Homan Catholic and Anglican 
Church festival, occurring Dee. 28, commemorating the 
slaughter of the innocents by Herod. Sec Matt, ii, 16. 

Called also Childermas. 

Ileni. 


We edify ourselves wilh what Kusktn has written about Venice, 
. . . using his knowledge gratefnily, and shutting our ears to his 
wrathful innuendoes against the whole mndern world. Geo. 
Eliot in J. W. Cross’s (Jeorge Eliot vol. Hi, eh. 19, p. 69. [h. ’85.] 

2. Ilhet. The form of statement that insinuates or sug¬ 
gests rather than speak* ont plainly; insinuation. 

implying, or suggesting^ instead of stating plainly, often in¬ 
crease* the effect of what is intended to give pain orpleasure. Thia 
i* Innuendo. Bain Composition and Rhetoric, Innuendo nt. i. 
p. 212. [L. O. A CO. *87.| 

3. Law. In pleading, an explanatory phrase employed 
to make a previous phrase more explicit, as in saying 
44 thu perjured villain, meaning the plaintiff,” in which 
the phrase “meailine the nlfdntifT ” is no innuendo IT. 


The innerralion ami nutrition of woman are finer and more 
ilicai 

W. H. ALGER friendships of Women p. 20. [a. rros. ’68.] 
fii^iier-vH'tIon 2 , ». A condition of nervelessness. 


numer¬ 
ous as not to be counted; not to be numbered; count- 
lees; in a loose sense, very mi morons; ae, innumerable 
grains of sand; the army was innumerable. 

History, it has been naul, Is the essence of fanujnera&fe Biogra¬ 
phies. Carlyle Essays, Biography vol. iii, p. 55. [n. w. A co.] 

2. [Hare.] Not rhythmically measurable; not musical: 
said of sounds. [OF., < L. ihoumevabilis, < in-, not, 

L-lvi„ K of iRTvoiiH Mlmnlui or control to ah organ. 2. I iSyu-o, n. pi. llerp. A divieion of [•”“^•1 In-imni.r-a-l.lio. 

T In- nrr/nip im nt nf iktvou* filnmvnt* in ally part of the r.-rja-nls without poiaoo^-lawla anti fangs; CoMiifor- iioxi., n." |iVr-a-bly V/". 

' .. i , / . * , m,rt * [L- nent. pi. of innocuus; aee INNocuors.] In.inemor-oitt., In-nifi'iner-up, a. Innumerable. [< 

J2z££3a!£i‘ A^f 1 woma " *” ” more a ; . V no l,arnlful L. w.™™, < (»., not, + mmeru*, number.] 1 

p ..— ■ • •* - •** — r - — qualities, producing no ill effect.*, harmless. In"nit-f ri'tlon, in'niu-trish'un, n. Lack of nutrl- 

I onee found hy experiment that certain organic poison* ... are tion; failure of nourishment. 1 11-11 tl 'I rI-Cll| f; Ill- 
rendered innocuous by exposure to light. ll n't ri-t Ivfe* 

B.W H,CTuaosoNi,i,b ran ,.Vo t , 0 z/arvol.Ui.p.!M. |ll » Iul . IrI ,, I<> ; i - Ki rlslt'ua. a. Not supplying 

2. Jlerp. Of or pertainingto the Innoeua. [< L. irt- nourishment; not nourishing. 

nocuus, < »«-, not, 4- nocuus, harmful, < noceo, hurt.] Somewhat of innutritions material enters Into all things. 

Synonyms : see innocent. Heber Newton in Seu-York Times June 1, ’91, p. 2, col. 4. 

~ L’ * I ■■ *2?L2 ’! f .7.' i ^ LU " 0 o. I)i8..hedt™t,-i„"o-bc'<li-e..eet. 

n. Disobedience.—In"o-beMl-rill-lyt, adv. 
ln"o*bt*i / Hnnt+, n. Disobedient.— in"o-beFsancctj n. 
r A ^ li»' / ’i>b-Kerv / «-bI(o, in"ob-zerv / a-bl, a. That can not 

. rp — l Archaic.] Un- be observed; not discernible. 

while each side takes one turn at the bat; as, the first u^bumormwly: [OF.,< LL. fiSf/R/ft/S??Lf^nof ln'eb-zerv'ans, n. Neglect of ob- 

half of the second inning (i. e., the period during which 4* nomtno; see nominate, r.] ’ eervance; non-observance. — in ob-»erv nn-cy, rt. 

the side that came first to bat have their second inning). l»*noiii"i-im'tn, In-norn'i-nCto or -na’to, n. [-ta?, -tf or . ” ct or habit of non-observance. 

.*. * - -te, pi.] The innominate artery*. [LL.,f.a.of tnuomtnatus; "«l»-«erv'anl, in’ob-zerv'ant, a. Not quick in ob- 

see innominate.] servation; not liable to notice; unobservant. 

ii-iioni'I'nittc, in-nemM-net or -n^t, a. 1. Without 
specific mime: said, in anatomy, of several structures 
left unnamed by the older authors; as, the innominate 
bone. 2. Without a name; anonymous. [< LL. innomi- 
natus, < L. in-, not; and see nominate.! 

Phrasea: — innominate nrtm< a large but short 


[< LL. intierrv*, nerveless. < in-, not, 4- nervus, nerve ] 

1 ii-iu*rve', ln-ngrv', rt. To give nerve to; Invigorate; 
strengthen. 

ln'neM«. In'ne% n. The condition of being within; Inward¬ 
ness. fC\] 

In / ne*»tv, «. Inmost. 

IiCiHug, In'ing, n. 1. The period during which a party ,, . . - 

or israon is in power, control, or action. 2. Si>cclflc- L* 1 1 Tn . 

’!* ri“‘ b hiih^ Ct, M C Y a *1 ,he ,l,e f*', imnumlnohl I. u. 

rlod during which one side is at the bat, or the i>erfod namable. II. ». pi. [Rare.] Trousers; i 


ne««, n. The quality of being innocuous, in^no- 


ln JM’n»es l and 2 the British always use the plural form, but 
in the United States the singular Is often employed. 

3. A tract of land reclaimed from the sea. 4+. An in 
gathering, as of grain. [< AS. innung, < in, in.] 

In'nK, n . Same a* ennis. 

In-nUt rn*ry + , n. A leaning upon; pressure. 
In-iiix'iont. n. A reatlng upon: incumbency, 
i it n'kceircr, in'kJp'gr, n. The proprietor of an inn; 



cent; the condition of being free from evil, or from that cation or a specific name.— I. vein**, large trunks fanned 
which corrupts or vitiates; purity of heart; freedom by the union of the veins from the head and arm. 
from taint; as, the innocence of a child. !ii-itoiii"i-iiH'tiiin, in-nomM-ne'tuni or -ng'tum, n. 

Human innocence is not to know *vil; Christian latntiioett U to [*TA. yrf.] [LL.] 1 . Anat. The innominate bone. 2. 

know evil and gr**i, anil prefer good. Something that never has been named, or the use of 

koueiiTsoN Sermons first *-ries, «er. !v, p. w. [ir. 70.] wiilch is not known; in cataloguing antique articles,etc. 

2. Freedom from puilt, as of some six^dfic crime or in'iio-vnle, IiVo-vat, v. [-va’ted; -va'tino.] I. i. iii-oe'’ / ci-pil / i-n, lri-«'c's1-plt 7 l-a, n. 


charge: absence of legal guilt: as, he declared his inno¬ 
cence of the murder. 3. Freedom from hannfui or nox¬ 
ious qualities; harmlcssness; innocuousness; as, the 
innocence ot milk as food. 4. Simplicity or ignorance 
arising from natural iHck of intellect or lmiR*rfect devel¬ 
opment or attainment; hence 1 weak-mindedness; Imbe¬ 
cility; as, the innocence of an idiot. 

1 urge thia childhood proof, 

Berau** whal follow* i* purr innfu'rnce. 

Shakespeare Merchant of Venice act I, *c. t. 

FreerJom from Illegal taint, as of being contraband 
of war or in violation of an embargo or blockade; as, in • 
norent gooda taken to a belligerent, fi. Iiot. A small 
delicate plant (IIou*ton\a cieruba ). Called ais o bluets. 
Si-p Houstonia. [F., < F^. innocentia, < innocen(t-)s; 
w innocent.] 

Synonyma: blainebsaaess, guileless ness, guilt lessees*, 
hannlessnesa, lnnoruousnen.*, Inoffenslvene**, purhy. «lm- 
pllrlry, slneenty, s|nle>**ne*w. HtHlnlessne**. Com pure svno- 


God la oo Inobservant spectator of human actions. 

U. Watson Sermons vol. 1, ser. Ii, p. 30. [w. a m. ’36.) 
[< LL. inobservan{t-)s, < L. in-, not; and see obsehv- 

ANT.l 

— In"ol> - Rerv'ii ii I -1 y, adv— 1 n -ob"*er*va'- 
tion, n. Neglect or Jack of observation. 

n. A red coloring- 
Otaheite chestnut 
r, 4- karim, fruit.] 
Having fibrous fruit, 
pin*, n. Hot. A small genus of Enst-Tndian 
trees of the bean family {f^guminosir), with unlfoliolate 
leaves, yellow flowers in axillary spikes, and one-seeded 
fibrous pods. The seeds of /. edulis, the Fiji or Otaheite 
chestnut, are highly prized for food by natives of the East- 
Indlan archipelago, and for producing Inocarpin. 

[ < Or. fa, f«-, fiber, 4- harms, fruit.l 
... .... -1... y>7 


feral. A congenital 


To make changes or alterations in anything estab- absence of the occipital lobes of the brain. [<in‘- 3-[-L. 
lished; make Innovations: often with in, on, or umn- occtpitium, back of the head, < ocr/mg,bend; sccocciitt.] 
as, to innovate «i)on religious fonns. Iii-«c / Vu-|>a'!loii, in-oc’yu-pc'shun, n. Wantofoc- 

if all att**mp<* to fnnotvifr th« constitutional or hahitiud charao- « 

br have rraliy prwwied from public spirit, and love of others, the * 11 0*( Orn-III IIH, ill O-[0T OI DO-]8Cr Q-niU8 or t no- 
world ba* hitherto beea sufficiently ungrateful. Cer'd-mus, tl. f-MI, -nidi 0T -Dlt, J)l.] A large fossil (Cre- 

Joiinsov Rambler Dec. 3, 1751. taceous) nteriold bivalve [genus Inoceramus). [< Gr. 
2. To introduce or strive to introduce new things. fa (F»-), fiber, 4- heramos, shell.] 

There In not a remark deducihle from the history of mankind, I ■l-*>c'’ll-Ijl-I»I(C‘, ln-oc'yu-la-bl, rt. That may be lllOC- 
more Important than that advanced by Mr. Burke, that ‘to inno- milted or communicated by inocnlatlon; aa, filliallpOX irt 
fate ia not to reform.’ inOCulabte.— I ll-tM*"lI-I It -I>1 1'|-| y , 11. 

Htoiiy lo Am. Omtory, Aug. at, p. 517. [c. a. a n. ’68.] | n-oc'ii-la r, ln-ac'yu-Iur, rt. Fntom. Inserted in the 
lit. t. I. To introduce as new; bring in aa an inno- loner margins of the eyes, as antenna?. [< in- 1 4~ L. 
vat ion. 2. Tn change hy bringing in something new. ocnlns, eve.] 

[< L. innoratus , pp. of innoro, < in, in, 4- novas, new.] iii-<M‘ / ii-lHte, in-oc'yu-let, r. [-la'ted; -latino.] I. 
1 n^iio-t u'l lo n uro-ve'shun, n. 1. The act of inno- t. I. To communicate disease to (a person) by insert- 
vatlngor making a change in something established; in- ing iufectious matter in the system, as through the skin; 
troduetion of something new. 2. A change in customs also, rarely, to produce by this process; as, to inoculate 
or recognized principles; a novelty in method or manner, a disease; to inoculate a person with smallpox vims. 


uu * out; oil; Ift*fa«d, Ju =s future; c »k; church ; dh=fAe; po, sing, ink; xo; thin; zh = azure; F. boh, diine. <,from; t , obsolete; J, variant. 



Inoculation 


930 


iiiqiiisittiricnt 


The inhabitants of this part of Chinn inoculate their children 
with small-pox mutter between the ages ot three and four. 


I 11-or'gn u-i"sa- 


The 


not be organized; not organizable, 

•/to *in«'rt a'bnd 'V 1 •»“ •««- . 

Figuratively* to imbue;’ infect ’ P1K “n?enn“rtt" S "*'' tal ’ or unor g anll! « i - 

«• Without organic 

Ills Mind and Art ch. 3, p. 129. [k. * co. 76.] structure; unorganized. I u-o r'gn tl-1 *< 

II. I. 1. To communicate a disease by inoculation, 


Io Boston Zabdiel Borlstoo, naturalist and physician, inocutated * .. .at. .. 

for the smallpox with distinguished success. OkkknoUOH White 111 . r ** ■ .• rn *l > i ^ 
Philos. Of Am. Lit. ch. 3, p. 22 . [o. a co. ’91.] science descriptive of inor 


„ IsedJ. 

Mere tones, in organ ized to any tune. 

E. B. Browning Aurora Leigh hk. Ui, 1. 250. 


2. To propagate by budding, t 
inoculo, < in, in, -f- oculus, eye.] lii-oe'niet. 

— li»-oe'n-la-llv(e, a.— ln-oe'n-la"lor, n. 


[< L. inoculatus , pp. of . "jr -ohaphy.] 

> L * ... 11 in"nr-tliog'rn-; 


„ . m-Sr'gon-eg'rci-fl, n . The 
inorganic bodies. [< inorganic 


in-on'me, 


In-oo"n-in'llon in-Be'vn lA'shun » \ Med ^Thc *«-«» / cn-Inle t in-«s'kiu-let, v. I. t . To unite by 

1 ln -? c ?»•'.? s “ un -,,»• 1 - Md. Tbe wct of openh**. « «»o vessels in an animal body. 


insertion of the virus of a particular disease (specifically, 
smallpox virus) into the system through the skin. Com¬ 
pare VACCINATION. 

The most fatal epidemic ... Is the smallpox. . . . The prejudices 
■gainst inoculation are still great, . . . [and] it may be imagined 
that the mortality must be considerable. Malthus Principle of 
Population vol. i, bk. ii, ch. 8, p. 503. [a. C. w\ ’09.] 

2. Tbe act or process of budding; the operation of insert¬ 
ing a bud, as in a tree, for propagation. 3. Contamina¬ 
tion; infection; as, the inoculation of vice. 4. The act 
or process of improving n field of grass by working both 
sods and seed into the soil. [< LL. inoculatioin -), < L. 
inoculatus; see inoculate.] 
in-o'rii-ntet, vt. To render hateful. 


II. L 1. To seek information by asking questions; as, 
I inquired at all that were present. 2. To make inquiry. 
Investigation, or search in any way; exert oneself to dis¬ 
cover something; as, to inquire into hidden causes. See 
note under enquire. 

Nothing i« more idle than to inquire after happiness, which 
nature has kindly placed within our reach. 

Johnson Rasscla* ch. 22, p. 70. [a. m. ’80.] 
[< F .enquerir, < L. inquiw, < in, into, -f- qutenj, seek.] 
Synonyma: see examine; question.— Prepoaitions: 
Inquire into the matter; about, concerning, or In rcoord to 
the transaction; inquire of one who can give information; 
inquire at a house for a person or thing: after one's health. 

— In-q tiir'a>bi(e, a. That may be inquired into.— 
In-qnir'eiitt, a. Making inquiry.— iii-qnIr'er, 
n. One who seeks for knowlcdgeor information; one who 
They were still together, grew ’ inquires, in-tpllr'lslj,— llt-qillr'lllg-lj', adV. 

(For bo they said themselves) inosculated. ln/qni-renMo, In'cwl-reQ’dft, n. Laxc. An authority to 

Tennyson Princess 4. inquire. [L., abl. gcruod of inquire; see inquire.}— do 
iuiintico in mi Irondo (Lair >, a writ to bring a person 
thought to be of unsound mind before a competent com¬ 
mission to decide concerning hia sanity, 
n-qiilr'iiig:, in-ewair'ing, pa. Addicted to inquiry; 
inquisitive; questioning; as, an Inquiring disposition. 


>g'rn-i>iiyt, n. Misspelling, 
in-es'et, n. A salt of inosic acid. 


II. jf. 1. To unite by means of small tubes; intercom¬ 
municate; anastomose, as two veins or arteries. 

AVheo supplying a Muscle, the ax(s»cylinder breaks up into very i 
minute fibnllse, which seem Io inosculate with each other. 

Carfkxter Principles Mental Physiol, bk. i, ch. 2, p. 36. [a.] 


2. To meet and blend together, ns by continuity; inter -1 800 inquisitive. 

communicate: rim tofsot.hnr - n« tiie ionavutniinn nnrta * *" 4 v 
of a system. 


communicate; run togctlier; as, ihc inosculating parts 1 t 1E .}• Thc act of in- 
- —*— ©ii i/ t ^mring or seeking for information by means of ques- 


Therc ” ever . X et wa8 profound grief nor profound philosophy 
which did not inosculate at many points with profound religion. 
De Quincey Opium-Eater, Suspiria pt. i.p. 187. [T. A r. ’55.] 



tions; as, he made inquiry of the judge. 

Hestood in his place to meet inquiry aod confront his enemies. 
Frouoe Eng. tn Ireland vol. iii, bk. viii, ch. 2, p. 150. [a. ’81.] 
2. Investigation into facts, canses, effects, and relations 
generally; research; as, mental inquiry. 

Inquiry is a road to truth. Gladstone Gleanings of Past 

- -„ - -, .„... .^wuhuiw/i V. I«*rs, Influence of Authority in vol. iii, p. 140. [a.] 

i liability to offend; causing nothing displeasing faith and religion. 3. A question or query; as, thia inquiry is idle, 

or disturbing; aa, an inoffensive man; inoffensive ideas. Iii-ok'Ic, in-os'ic, a. Of, pertaining to, or derived from An fnqu/n/now arose, whether the changes in the moon, her in- 
8< i e J x ^ OCENT ‘ , __ muscle. [< Gr. fiber, muscle.1 I lt"o**-Ill'lei. ai ? tl decrease, could in any way depend oo her place among 

— 1 « o• l c " *} v(e-l y, adv. In an inoffensive man- _ j UOft \ c ne ld, an amorphous compound (CmHwN.On) J he , fi 5 f ed ”• ?• Mitohee Planefary and stellar Worlds 

* n « r, 7.xV *° »* f r n . N * v .( e * t ,,ess ’ 7l, l . „ , contained in the mother-liquor from the preparation of ^ ct ’ J 1 - P- io. m. a co. *0.] 

I it^of-fiVial, in'ef-fish'al, a. Lacking official sanction creatln from flesh. Its salta are called inomles. 4. A court of inquiry. See court. 

or authority; unofficial.— lu^of-fi'clal-ly, adv. iii'o-*Ite, ! in^o-sait, -sin, n. Che/n. A crystallinesaccha- . Synonyma; examination. Interrogation, Interrogatory, 

in"of-fi / eimis, ln'§f-flsh'us, a. 1 . [Hare.] without con- In'o-sln, j rine compound (C«II,o0 8 ) iKimeric with glu- Investigation, query, question, reaeareh, scrutiny, study, 
sideratlon of duty or natural obligation; regardless of office cose, but without rotatory power, found in certain animai *„ Sec S u f. s tf T, oN.—Antonyms; aec synonyma for answer 
or duty; as, an inofficious will (one neglecting to provide organs as the muscular substance of l \!w heart Vmd^ in 1 ^ To InQUlre.- in-qiii M 'i-bJet, a. Ad- 

for those osturally dependent oo the testator;. «nmp L in “fff’ “J" * . of or aubject to judicial inquiry. 

AVhco children had been unjustly disinherited or omitted from manitite Tc iNO<ar 1 * phaS€(b III subject to inquiry, 

the will they might complain that the testament was inofficious. , V ^ . 

Pomkboy Slunlcijml Laic pt. ii, ch. 3, p. 326. [a. ’64.] I-Mongli't, n , & adv. Enough. 

*t. Not civil or attentive. t< LL. tnofflcioL, < L. in-, mtv 'Scot l l^C^S^krcr »t Moo- be 

not; and see officious. ] — iu"nf-fi'cIoiiM-iy ? adv. 1 sides' in'-o^werl° l * 1 * u ’ nearer, Aleo, be- 

Iit'o-gen, in'o-jen, n. Physiol. A hypothetical nitrog- 0 / v ‘ 0 „ [l.i In the egg; undeveloped, 
enous compound assumed by some phyaiologiets to de- i„-ox'I-di /; za-bl(c, m-oxM-dai'za-hL a. In capable of 
compose in tbe muscles when in action and be repro- being oxidized li»-ox / y-di"za-bI(c* 
duced during repose. [< Gr. is (inf, fiber, nerve, + -gen.] lii-ox'i-dize/in-ox'i-daiz, vi . them. To rentier some- 

* -A! 1 <’/*’ -j,. thing incapable of oxidation, rust, or decomposition. 

L 7.?^2 '?■ <f,"r„n ,l + - ln-ox'l-<lfzed, a. Not oxidized. 

ii,-oue'. fn'won'V vt. & ri.' [in’oned'; in'one'ino.] * a ’''I K1 ' ra * ) °‘* a ' n - An inscribed pa- 

[Rare.] To unite in or as in one; as to inane with Christ. , n . 1>nr( -. t( j n . pn /, lem t. etc. Same as impabt. etc. 

ye Me and ya shall live . The Prophet oses the two im- m pur'tl-bti* in^fi-ik^ll-iiin, [L.] Tn the regions of un- 
pemtive 8 ,/nonefn 0 ^>th, man* duty and his reward. believers: a phrase used io the Koman Catholic Church, to 

L. B. Ixsey Minor Prophets, Am os v, 4, p. 191. [r. 77.] designate the sees of titular bishops. 

[Itejected by the committee on new words.] iii'piuli"+, «. An Intricate ;>atb or road. 

in-op'ur-n-bKo, ln-ep’yr-o-bl, a. [Itare.] Incapable of lii^pa^iicnl, in^-pe'shent, n. A patient who ia lodged 
. being operated on; as, an inoperable tumor. and fed in a hospital or the like, in distinction from one 

i° fluc * nc c. living outside wno receives only medical treatment. 

In-op er-a-II\(e. iti-epyr-Q-tiv, a. Lacking in opera- in.pi^jor-a'tiimh ln-pi'jer-^’ahun, ri. [Kare.] The act of 
tion or effect; destitute of result; ineffectual; as, Inoper- making worse, or the state of being made worse. 
alive appliancca. iiiGpni^Hion-er, fn'-pen'shun-cr, n. [Gt. Brit.l A pen- 


In' qui-Hid.in in cwi-zisb'un, n. \. [I-] 7?. C. 

Ch. J/ist. A court or tribunal for examination and pun¬ 
ishment of heretics. Called also Holy Office. It was fully 
established by Pope Gregory IX. in 1235, and was most active 
In Italy, Spain, and Portugal, and their dependencies. When 
found guilty and contumacious, thc culprit was handed over 
to thc secular arm to be dealt with according to thc laws of 
the country. It w*aa suppressed in France iu 17V2. and in 
Spain finally in 1834, aod now exists only for the censorship 
of doctrinal literature. Compare auto da rt. 

2. Law. (!) Thc proceedings and findings of a jorv of 
inquest. 

Inquisitions . . .aw the results of inquiries, made under com¬ 
petent public authority, to ascertain matter* of public interest and 
concern. GBEENLEAF Evidence vol. i, pt. iii, ch. 5. * 556. 

(2) The jury or other bodv making judicial inquiry into 
some particular matter. 3. The act of inquiry ; investi¬ 
gation; search. 

The inquisition of the forces which move societv li a high 
matter. Bhyck Am. Commontcealth vol. i, p. 11. ‘[mack. ’89.] 

[< L. inquisition-), < inquiro (pp. inquisilus); see in¬ 
quire,] 

Synonyms: see question. 


... ... t __... _ _... ^ . . s: see ou 

In' / <j-per / 'cti-in , f a, in'o-pcr'kiu-Ie'ta or -cu-Ia'to, n. sio’ncd soldier lodged In a puhlie^inatitution. In distinction Iti' / q til-bi / iioii-al, a. 1. [I-] Of or pertaining to the 
pi. Conch. 1. The Putmanata ns a suborder. ~2. Any . ^m one who chooses hie own place of residence. Inquisition. 2. Characterized by searching investiga- 

section of a group having inopercuJate families contrasted It 0 i„ t * on ’ or ^. v severities like those of the Inquisition. I n"- 

with operculatc ones. [< in-* + L. operculalus; see \ ^,VlaA*rV Inthe came of rackets the. <|nl t : 'licm-ai-iy ,a(tr. 

operculate.] serve/ 5 Gaffed also 6 rackets, the jn-quis'l-Uv, -ly, -no**. Inquisitive, etc. Ph. S. 

lii"o-per / en-late, in*o-])t>r'kiu-let or -let, a. 1. Lack- inGpoin, ^-pol’i-gen n An inscribed nolveon I| '* < 1 Jve, m-cwizM-tiv, a. I . Given to question¬ 

ing an operculum, as a snail. 2. Of or pertaining to thc j„ pos'W, fn pea'^ fL.] fiavlng a DMlMe hutnof^a ing ! C8 I )Cciall >‘ for th . e .ETatiflcation of curiosity; prying; 
Inopercvlata. 3. Pot. Having no 0 ])ercuium or lid. actual existence; such as, under proper conditions, cao be curious; as, an mqxtmtive busybody, 
in 'o-lier'cti-larj; Iii / 'o-jM. , P / eit-la / 'lcd$* produced or made to be; potential: opposed to in esse. I became, not inquisitive, but reasonably de«iron* to know hy 

IiP'o-pi'im-ble+t Ct. Unsuppoaable. I ll / i»0 lir^lllg, in'pOr'illg, n. A pouring in’ an influx what strange hap or hazard a clever and handsome woman coold 

iu»oi>'i-iiatet* a. Unthought of, or unexpected. Iil'iionr^i. have settled here io thU lonely inn. 

in-op"i>or-f tine', in-ep’§r-tifin', a. Unseasonable or in-pru'vn-blet, a. Incorruptible. Blackmore Loma Doonech.53, p. 191. h.] 

.aJ—4. --<--- r * ' -- - -2. Inclined to the pursuit of knowledge; addicted to in¬ 

vestigation or research. 

His was an anxiously inquisitive mind, a scrupulously conscien¬ 
tious heart. CoLEHIDGE in Dean Stanley’s Thomas ^InioM vol. 
i, ch. 1, p. 33. [T. A r. ’70.] 

[< F. inquisitif, < L. inquisilus; see inquisition ] 
Synonyma: curious, inquiring, intrusive, meddlesome, 
meddling, peeping, prying, scrutinizing, searching. An in- 
qitislti re person Is one who Is bent on finding out all that 
can be found out by inquiry, especially of little and per¬ 
sonal matters, and hence is generally meddlesome and pry¬ 
ing. Inqulsitire may be used in a good sense, though fn 
such connection inquiring Is to be preferred; as. an fny'rir- 
ing mind. As applied to a state of mind, curloux denotes a 
keen and rather pleasurable desire to know fully something 
to which one’s attention lias been called, but without the 
active tendency that inquisitive implies; a well-bred person 
may be curious to know, but will nut be inqni*ltire In try¬ 
ing to ascertain, what Is of Interest in tbe affairs of another. 
— Antonyma: apathetic, careless, heedless. Inattentive, 
Indifferent, unconcerned, uninterested. — Prepositions: 
about, concerning, in regard to, regarding. 

— ln-quis'I-II ve-ly, adv. 

In-qiiifc'l-llvc-ness, n. The disposition to ohtnin in¬ 
formation hy inquiry or search; the character of being 



souablenesa; inappropriateness; ineonveolence, as of time. 
in-op / it-li‘)it, in-or'imtc, ete. See in- 2 . 

In-orb', in-orb', vt. To set in or aa in an orb; encircle; 

form into an orb.— 1 n-orbed', a. 
in-or'drrt, t?f. To order; arrange. 

In-or'di-tta-c}’, in-Sr'di-na-si, n. Thc state of being 
inordinate; excess beyond that which is reasonable or 
right: immoderateness, lu-or'dl-iiaii-eyt. 

In-or'dl-iiate, in-6r'di-net or-net, a. Not restricted or 
restrained by prescribed rules or bounds, or considera¬ 
tions of right or reason; immoderate; excessive; as, in¬ 
ordinate love of gold; inordinate ambition. 

Hie [Aratus’s] amhitioo was inordinate, and he was jealouiof 
every man of ability. 

Keiohtley Greece pt. iii, eh. 7, p. 466. [h. O. A CO.] 

[< L. inordinatus , < in-, not; nnd see ordinate.] 

Synonyms: aee immoderate; irregular. 

— i north unto proportion (Math.), proportion in 
which the order of statement ly irregular. 

- *«-.<> r'lli -ii ii t e-1 y ,adv.- i n-or'di-u n t c-ness, 7 i. 
in-»i‘"«ii-im'tiont, n. Irregularity. 

1 ii''or-gfau'ir, in'Sr-gan'ic, a. I. Devoid of organized | .C/Vx'iV*^'l l »V(o , 'in'cwi Hn r (loin ir’i i a Tlvimr 
physical stmeture; not beink nor having been a living n Vhe uIxk c W aSher as an insect in a uull mile hv 

riZt V?V al8 , w C >n ^ anl , c -mtother m-qulFloionO. « A^m.imat th^ 

lives in the abode of another, as tleflned above. .[< L. 
hv the rapid increase . . . of innumerable aoimalculw Aoassiz in ^(IdUinUS, dweller 111 nilOtlier’s place, < tUCOla , lnhab- 
Mrs. Agamiz'n Louis Agassiz vol. ii, eh. 21, p. 650. [h!m. a co. 'H6.j itnnt, < in, in, colo , inhnbit.] 

2. Not thc result of living or organic processes: as, an r(. To pollute.-in''cjni-im'tiont, «. 

of® ibto^llvTfrr^fi 11 S«a22a ,t dl if Knit., ln„«, ry . 

decienslono? m h?” i clo P d; . n % " ,e * ***<1 *» l re', in-ewoir', r. [inquired' ; in-quih'ing.] I. 

ga«'le-ai*. h b b 18 ^organic. In"«r- t, 1. To ask information about; search out; as, they 

pliiorgnnie chemistry, aee chemistry.— i, 


a special matter by aid of a jury impaneled for that pur¬ 
pose; as, an inquest of lunacy; a coroner’s inquest. 

What does an inquest mean I A solemn inquiry by a jury, hy 
ocular examination, with other proofs. 

Henry io Wirt’s Patrick Henry ch. 9, p. 369. [p. a c.j 
2. The jury or other body making such inquiry. 3. A 
proceeding in court for determining values or damages in 
n case where no answer has been filed and no affirmative 
defense set up or permitted. 4. [Rare.] Inquiry; inves¬ 
tigation. [ < OF. enqueste, < L. inquisita (LL. inguista), 

< inquisilus; see inquisition.] — coroner's Inquest, 
see coroner.— Halifax i,, summary trial and punish¬ 
ment: so called from an nld custom In (lesllng with thieves 
in the parish of Halifax, England, llnlifnx lawt. 
ii-qnl'e-in lie, in-ewai'e-tiffd, n. The state of being 
unquiet; restlessness; disquietude; apprehension. 

To strenuous minds there is nn inquietude in over-quietness. . .... - , * . - 

T. Browne Christian Morals pt, i, p. 23. [n. w. ’45.] inquisitive; curiosity.. . 

I< F. inquietude, < LL. inquMuda, < L. inquktue, rvsL * " S , ' 1 "' 1 n ! 1 •,, 0n ,°. "J 1 ., 0 Ul ” k f in ; 

iT-quCeloic^t!"^’ re6t ' J 


pirc, see scheme of nature, under nature. 

— ln"or-e:ai»'ic-nI-ly, adv. 
in"«r-gRuq-tyt, n. The state or quality of being inorganic. 
Iii-or'gau-l''za-bl(e,in-6r'gon-ai'za-bl, a. That can 


inquired the way. 

Let a man set himself to attend to, inquire out, aod relieve 


member of the court of the Inquisition. 

Sixtus the Fourth . . . readilv complied with the petition of the 
sovereigns, and expedited a bull bearing date November 1st. 147S. 
authorising them to appoint two or three ecclesiastics, inquisitors 
for the detection and suppression of heresy thromrhont their do¬ 
minions. 1’rescott EexrHnand and Isabella vol. i, pt. i, ch. 7. 
p. 219. [H. ’49.1 

3. [Rare.] An inquisitive person. [L., < inqvisitus; 
see inquisition.]— Gmnd Inquisitor or l.«Gt*iit*rnl 
U{. C. Ch.). the president of the supreme council, which had 
jurisdiction over local courts of the Inquisition. 
ll•qlI!s")•f o'rl-ni, in-cwiz’i-tO'ri-Qi, a. I. After the 
manner of an inquisitor; disposed to ask offensive or 
cruel questions. 2. Pertaining to an inquisitor or his 
duties.— iti-qill*"i-1o'ri-ai-1 j-, adv. 


dUtressed persons, and he cannot hut grow less and less sensibly iu-qniH"f-to'ri-Olls+, rt. Inquisitorial, 
affected with the vanons miseries of hfe. in-qni^'1-treM*, lu-cwiz’l-tres, n. Ao offensively lnqulsl- 

J, Butler Analogy pt. 1, ch. 5, p. 117. [c. a Bnos.] tj vc woman; a female inquisitor. 

To call or name. 31. T o question. ln-t|iiU"i-tu'ri-t‘iitt, a. Given to undne Inquiry. 


2t. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; eiemgnt, gr ss uver, eight, e = usage; tiu, machine, § = renew; obey, no; Dot, nor, atom; full, rifle; but, burn; aisle; 





inraced 


9X1 


iiiscitiftmte 


in-rnced'. In-rest*, a. Her. Notched or serrated; indented. 

i< in* 1 -p race, form of haze, r.J 
In-rHc'I-iiHte, iu-ras'i-net, rt. [-na'ted; -na'tino.] 
To root; implant. \< F. inraciner, < itf- (< L. tn), in* 
— racine, < L. radix iradic), root.] 
in-cage'+, vt. To enrage, 
in-m il't* rf. To enclose as with rails; rail In. 
in-rn p'Ui ret, rf. To enrapture. 

i ii re, ia rt or re. [L.] In the case or matter of: a legal phrase; 
as, in re Smith vs. Jones. 

tii-ccg'is-ier, ln-rej’is-ter, rf. [Rare.] To enreglster. 

In rein. [L.] Directed to a thing; related to prop¬ 
erty: opposed to in personam, 
iii-cich'+* rf. To enrich, 
in-ritig /+ , rt. Toeoring. 
iu-ri *»•'+, ri To rise. —in-ri'sort, n. 
in'ro, In'rO. ». A set or neat of small 
lacquered boxes worn at the girdle by 
Japanese. They form an ornamental 
daitened cylinder and are designed to 
contain small articles of convenience, 
as medicines or a seal. See ketscbe. 

(Jap., < Chin, yin, seal, 4 tana, basket.] 
hi'rond, In’rfki, rt. & ri. ifiare.] To 
make a raid. Inroad, or Incursion, or to 
invade.—ln / rond"er, n. 

In'roiid, n. 1. A hostile entrance 



A Silver inro. 


into a couutry; predatory raid; iucnr- 

The Hungarians . . . nude inroads Into Italy, plundered Tns- 
rany, and ruined Volterra. JOHN ADAMS Defence of Constitu¬ 
tions, Siena p. *59. (STOCK. 1794.) 

2. Figuratively, forcible encroachment or trespass; as, 
the Inroads of liberalism. 

The freakish inroads of the sea on the North Carolina co**t nre 
scarcely subject* for exaggeration .because they themselves outdo 
fancy. O. P. Laturop True ch. 16, p. 161). [F. A w. ’84.] 

Synonyms: see invasion. 

iii-rol't, in-roll't, In-roll'ert, In-rol'inontt. See 

ENROLL, etC. 

1 n'rn »»"«Iiig, in'run’ing, n. The act or place of run¬ 
ning In. 

lu-riip'tloii, la-rtrp'shnn, n. [Rare.] Same as irruption. 

1 n-cii *h', in-rush', rt. To rush in. 

! n'r n sli", n. A rushing in, as bv a sudden movement or 
flow; an invasion; as, the inrush of a flood. 

I «i-fcHl>"l>a-tn'tl, in-sab'o-tc'tai or -tg'tT, n. jl. The 
Waldenses: so named from their peculiar sabnts. [ < LL. 
Insabatati , < L. in, in, 4* F. sabot, wooden shoe.] 

in-wafc'lyt, n. Insecurity. 

I«-*nl'l-vnte, in-sal'i-vet, rt. To mix with saliva. 

I n-*nl"l-VH'tIon, in-sal’i-ve'shun, n. The mixing of 
saliva with food in mastication and deglutition. 

Iii"*H-Iii / l>rl-oitK. n'bri-t v, etc. Sec in-4 

In-xal'n-lR-ry, in-sal'yu-te-ri, a. 1, Not favorable to 
health; unwholesome. 2, Not tending to ssfety; pro¬ 
ductive of danger or injury. [< LL. tnsalularis, < L. 
in-, not; and see salutary,] 

in-snl ve'n-bKe, In-salVo-hl, a. [Itare.] Thatcannotbc 
healed; incurable; remediless. 

I n-*Hii'a-l>I(c, in-san'o-bl, a. That can not be healed; 
incarahlc; as, an i nsanable disease. [< L. insanabills, 

< if?-, not; and see sanable.]— tn-fta»"a-bll'i-ty, 

In-*a n'a*bt(e>iicss, n.— I n-san'a-bly, adv. 

1 n-»aiie', In-W-n', a. 1. Not sane; exhibiting symptoms 
of insanity; mentally deranged; crazy; also, character¬ 
istic <if those mentally deranged; hence, irrational; in¬ 
sensate; as, an Insane person: an insane purpose. 

In the plural phrase * the insane* the word signifies those 
who have been legally recognized as mentally deranged 
and are supposed to be under care and restraint ss such. 

In every #»r»e honr the service of thought appear* reasonable, 
the despot i«m of the tenses insane. EMERSON .vitlire. Addresses 
and Lectures, Literary Ethics p. !53. (ll. M. A co. ’89.J 
2, Used or set apart for the insane; as, an insane asylum; 
an insane ward. 3+. Causing insanity. [< L. Imanits, 

< in-, not, -f sanus , sound.] 

Synonym*: absurd, cracked, crazed, crazy, delirioua, 
demented, deranged, dlsiracted, frantic, frenzied, irrational, 
lunatic, mad, iimniac, maniacal, monomaniac, out of one’s 
head, mind, senses, or wila, wandering, wild. Crazed and 
crazy are popular worda (Identical in meaning with the col¬ 
loquial cracked) to denote what Is preferably expressed by 
insane In literary, medical, and legal use. Compare syno¬ 
nyms for insanity.— Antonym*: clear, collected, level¬ 
headed, sage, sane, sensible, sober, sound, wise. 

In-sa ne'Iy, adr.— Iii-suiic'nc***, n. 

1 n-Nn'ni-ntr+t rt. To make insane. 

l»-*n'nle\ n. Insanity. 

In-«an'i-fy, in-sani-fal, vt. [Ran.*.] To make insane; mad¬ 
den. 

in-*« n'l-la-ry, in-san'l-tc-ri, a. Not sanitary; preju¬ 
dicial to health; likely to cause disease. 

In—*nti"l-tn'tit>n, In-san'l-tO'shun. n. [Karc.l An unwhole¬ 
some condition; deficiency iu sanitary arrangements. 

1 ii-sii n'l-f y, In-san'i-tl, n. Pat hi A. A persistent morhid 
condition of mind due to some form of disease of the 
brain or nervous system, usually characterized by defi¬ 
ciency or loss of volitional and rational control, by ex¬ 
cessive activity of the fantasy, and by derangement or 
per verted action of one or more of the mentaifacultics. 
L’omimrc mania; monomania. 

When meutal derangement is but temporary or transient, 
it Is more properly called delirium; as, delirium of fever, 
of intoxication; it is termed insanity when the deranged 
or perverted condition is continuous or persistent. The 
question of insanity relates largely to crime, to contracts, 
and to personal liberty. Important changes have been 
made alnce the earlier rule* of law relating to insanity were 
maintained by both English amt American courts. The 
present test or responsibility for crime as accepted In both 
countries is the capacity of a person accused to distinguish 
between rlghtand wrong at the time of and lu respect to 
the criminal act. This excludes the defense of '• moral 
insanity,” in which the subject knows abstractly what Is 
right lint can not choose It, and what is wrong but can not 
shun it, a* In pyromanta, cleptomania, etc. This form of In¬ 
sanity has. how ever, been recognized In recent decisions of 
at l«***t eight States as a sound defense in law. A less degree 
of mental Incapacity will absolve from a contract than that 
which will exonerate from crime. 

All power of fancy over reason is a degree of insanity. 

Johnson Kasselns ch. *4, p. 139. (a. m. ’80.] 

[< L. ln*anita(t-)s, < insanus; see insane.] 

Synonyms: aberration, alienation, craziness, delirium, 
dementia, derangement, frenzy, hallucination, lunacy, mad¬ 
ness, mania, monomania. Of these term* insanity is the most 
exact and comprehensive, Including In Ita widest sense all 
morbid conditions of mind due todlseased action of the brain 
or nervona system, but in its more frequent restricted use 


applied to those forms In which the mental disorder Is persist¬ 
ent, as distinguished from those in which it Is temporary or 
transient. Craziness is a vague popular term for any sort of 
disordered mental action, or for conduct suggesting it. Lu¬ 
nacy originally denoted intermittent Insanity, supposed to 
bedependent on the changes of the moon (L.luna); the term 
is now applied in general and legal use to any form of mental 
nnsonndness except idiocy. Madness is the old popular 
term, now less common, for insanity In Its widest sense, but 
with suggestion of excitement, akin to mania, in the de¬ 
rived sense, lunacy denotes what is Insanely foolish, mad¬ 
ness what Is Insanely desperate. Derangement is a com¬ 
mon euphemism for insanity. Delirium is always tempo¬ 
rary, and Is specifically the insanity of disease, as in acute 
fevera. Dementia is a general weakening of the mental 

S owera; the word Is specifically applied to senile insanity, 
otage. Aberration is eccentricity of mental action due to 
an abnormal state of the perceptive faculties, and is mani¬ 
fested by error In perceptions and rambling thought. Hal¬ 
lucination is the apparent perception of that which does 
not exist or Is not present to the senses, as the seeing of 
specters or of reptiles In dellrinm tremens. Monomania 
is mental derangement as to one subject or object. Frenzy 
and mania are forms of raving and furious insanity. Com¬ 
pare synonyms for idiocy.- Autonyms: clearness,good 
sense, lucidity, rationality, sanity. 

I n-Kci p'o-ryt, a. Tasteless. 

f ii-Ka'tIn-bl(o T in-sc'shia-bl (xm), a. Not satiable; 
not to be sated or satisfied; that desires or craves im¬ 
moderately or unappeasably; as, insatiable smbition. 

The desire of equality always becomes more insatiable in pro¬ 
portion as equality is more complete. De Tocqceville Democ¬ 
racy in Am. tr. by Bowen, vol. it, bk. ii, ch. 13, p. 166. [8. A F. "63.] 

[< L. insatiabilis, < in-, not, 4* satio; see satiate.] 
Synonyma: seenaEEoy. 

—- iii-sa^tiu- bil'I-ty, n,— In- sa'tla-bl(c - 
ness, n.— 1 n-siv'tJa-bly, adv. 

In-Ka'tlnte, in-se'shiet (xin), a. Not to be satiated or 
appeased; insatiable; as, an insatiate longing. 

A loro Unspeakable, the ardor of a hope Boondless, insatiate. 

Edwin Arnold Light of Asia bk. Hi. st. 34. 
[< LL. insatiatus , < L. t«- t not; and see satiate.] 
Synonyms: aeeosEEPY. 

— in-Kn'tlHte-ly, adv.— iii-Ka'llate-uesis, n. 

1 n^sa-ll'e-ty, in’so-tai'e-ti, n. Lack of surfeit; ua- 
satiated wish or appetite. 

In-snt' / In-fiic / tion, n. (Rare.] Dissatisfaction. 
In'science, in'slilgns (xiii),;i, [Rare.] Want of knowledge 
orskill.— in'Kcient 1 , o. [Kare.l Ignorant; dull. 
ln'Hcient 2 , in'ahlgnt, a. [Rare.] Having luslght or power to 
discern; Intelligent. 

In-sconce't, rf. To ensconce. 

Ill-scribe', in-scraik\ r*. [ivscniBED'; in-scrUbino.] 
1, To carve upon the face or surface of (signs, charac¬ 
ters, names, etc.), especially as a mark of honor or affec¬ 
tion, or for historical record, hs on a pillar or monument; 
hence, by extension, to write or Imprint in any way, 
especially in h durable form. 2. To commend or address 
in a formal dedication; as, to inscribe a book or work of 
art to a friend. 

The volume w*a inscribed to Ro*aettI. 

E. C. Stkdman Victoria » Poi-ts ch. ll, p. 386. (o. A co. ’76.] 
,3. To mark with engraved or written characters; as, to 
inscribe a stone. 

At the entrance of the cemeteiw there were fifteen wooden poets, 
each inscribed with the name or a god. Isabella L, Bird L’h- 
benfen Tracks, Hakodate, in vol. 11, p. 25. [o. p. P.] 

4. To enter in a book, or on a list, roll, or document, by 
writing; as, to Inscribe one’s name in a register; to make 
a deep mental impression upon; imprint. 5. Geom. To 
draw (one figure) in another so that the latter circum¬ 
scribes the former. See cmcuMsciunE. [< L, inscribo , 
< in, in. 4- scribo. write.] 

Synonyma: address, dedicate, engrave, impress, im¬ 
print, mark, stamp, write.— Antonyms: see synonyms for 
cancel.—P repoaitiona; inscribe s book to a patron; in¬ 
scribe a marble a name or legend; inscribe s name on 
or upon a stone, among the Immortals, in a book. 

— Ii»-KcrI'bn-bI(c, a. Capable of being inscribed. 
— I »-ftcrl'bu-I>1(e*iieftft, n .— 1 u-Kcrl'bcr, n. 
In-scribed', ln-scraibd', pa. Entom. Marked as if w ith 
written characters. 

In-fccrlp'tl-blfot in-scrip'tl-bl, a. Capnble of being in¬ 
scribed geometrically; especially, designating a auadri- 
lateral through whose four vertices a circle may bo drawn. 
[< L. Inscript us; see inscription.] 
iii-ftcrlp'tloit, In-scrip'shun, n. 1, Tbc act of in¬ 
scribing, or that which is inscribed. 2. Specifically, 
incised or relief lettering; any legend or record marked 
in lasting characters on a solid and durable object; as, 
an inscription on a tombstone or a medal; cuneiform 
inscriptions. 

The Inter Babyloninn inscriptions are generally in three parallel 
column#, each representing' a different alphabet aod language. C, 
W. Hutson Beginnings of Civilization ch. 6, p. 52. [e. I*, co.] 
3. Entry In a roll or the like; as, the Inscription of a name 
on a register. 4, The lettering on n print or similar 
work. Ii. Mum Is. Lettering on a coin or medal running 
across the middle of the reverse side: distinguished 


in-seulp', in-sculp’, r<. [Rare.] To sculpture-, engrave. 

— in-Hcnlii'tiout, «. 

In-sciilp'tnre+t rf. To enseuipture. 

in-scu Ip'ruret, n. A sculpture; s carved Inscription. 
in-son'T, rt. To swallow up in the sea. 

In-senl't. rf. To enseal. 

In-Nonin', in-sTm', rt. To impress or mark with or as 
with a seam; enscam. 
in-senrch't, vt. Toeosearch. 

iii-sec'n-bl(e, in-sec'o-bl, a. [Rare.] That can not he cut 
with a knife; indivisible. (< L. insecabilis, < in-, not, 4*r- 
cabilts, that may be cut, < seco, cut.] 
in'sec’l, in'sect, n. 1. One of the Insecta; especially, 
a hexapod or six-legged 
arthropod. 

The typical Insects or hex¬ 
apods have the body divided 
into a head, a thorax of 8 seg¬ 
ments, each of which bears a 
pair of limbs, and an abdo¬ 
men of 10 segments, and pass 
through a more or less com¬ 
plete metamorphosis. There 
arc usually 2 pairs of wings, 
sometimes one pair or none. 

2. Originally,any small in- ma\ 
vertebrate apparently cut 
into segments, as various 
arachnids and crustaceans 
in addition to true insects. 

3. Some other small inver¬ 
tebrates, as a coral-animal. 

[< L. Insectum, orig. neut. „ . . 

o tinsertus nn nf in»ecn rut Mouth-part* of a cockroach 
(Blatta oriental is)-. Ibr, iabrum 
into, < in, It), 4 se<X), cut.] (upper lip): wid, mandible; tna. 

Compounds; — lli'secl» tna, anterior pair of maxilla?; 
I111l"ffl, tl. pi. Fungi para- mp, posterior pair of niaxillec, 
sillc on insects, such as those lower lip (laluum); st, stipes 
included in the genera Em- (stem); Momentum; AF/i.Bubmen- 
pusa and Cordiceps .— I,* tum;m/,Rti,mc,jFJe,malftinterna 
gun, H. A bellows-like in- and externa, inner and outer 
strument for hlowing Insect- ridges of the 1st and 2d pairs of 
powder into the erevices of maxillae; om, maxillary nalpm, 
walls and furniture or on the ! e V of lienor maxtlla r,pl, 
leaves of nlants ~S oiet « labial palpus, feeler of the poe- 
A hmid.net for catchiig ini ^or maxilla, (After 
sects.—i,j|»oxvder, n. A dry powder used for killing In¬ 
sects, commonly made from the dry flowers of certain spe¬ 
cies of pyrethrum which grow in Pcrais, in Dalmatia and 
neighboring lands, and ia California. Called also buhach, 
ana l*ersian or Dalmatian iusect-poieder. 

— in-«ec'fe-u«i, a. Of or pertaining to insects.— 



in-NOc'il-l'orm", a. I laving the appearance of an In¬ 
sect.— in'scct-fl(e, a. Of, pertaining to, or like an 
insect. 

In-Hcc'tn, in-sec'ta, n. ])l. Entom. A class of arthro¬ 
pods, especially those having tubular trachai opening by 
stigmata for respiration, s dislinct head, and one pair of 
antenme, thus including the hexsjKxls and the inyriap- 
odous chilopods and thplopods as subclasses: often re¬ 
stricted to the hexaptxla or typical insects. Formerly 
arachnids and crustaceans were also included. 

Hexapods, or true insects, embrace (1) Hymenoptera, (2) 
Dipteru, (8) Aphanivtera, (4) Lepidoptera, (5) Feuroptera, 
(6) Coteoplera, (7) Ilemtptera, (8) Orth op ter a, (9) J^endo- 
neuroptera, (10) Fuptexoptera , anil (11) Thysanura. Sec 
these words, also animal kino noM. 

[L., pi. of insectum; sec insect.] 

Jt'rl-um, iu'scc-te'ri-xnn or-tg'ri-um, n. [-ui- 
ums or -ui-a, i)l.] A place for keeping and breeding in¬ 
sects, as for the purpose of studying economic entomol¬ 
ogy. [< L. insectum; see insect.] I n'xec-tn-ryj. 
ln / 'see-ln'tIo»it, n. Persecution; reproach.— iii'neoln"- 
tor+t n. A persecutor; also, a plnlntlff or adversary at law\ 
lii-hcc*'tedt, a. Divided into segments like an insect. 
In-sec't l-elclc, in-sec'ti-said, n. One who nr that which 
kills insects, as insect-powder. [< L. insectum, insect, 
-f aedo, kill.]— In-sc<-"ti-el'clnl, a. 

In-Hee'f l-fn^e, in-sec'tl-flflj, n. A substance used for 
driving or keeping awav insects. [< L. insectum, in¬ 
sect, 4 fugo, put to flight, < fvgio, flee.] 
f n-fcce'tlon, in-sec'shun, n. A cutting into; incision. 
Iit'Sec-tlv'o-rn. in'sec-tiv'o-rQ, n. pt. 1. Mam. (I) 
An order of inoducabiiian mammals, es]>ecially those 
having three kinds of teeth, the car¬ 
pal and tarsal bones diiTerentinted 
and normal or subnormal, and feet 
unguicnlale, as shrews, moles, and ' 
hedgehogs. (2) The Animativora. 

2. Entom. The Entomophaga. [< 



Dentition of the 
Insectirora. 


from legend. G, Formerly, nn address to a patron in a 
book, briefer than a dedication. 7. Civ. Law. The con¬ 
sent of an accuser to incur the penalty if the Recused is 
acouitted. N, An enigmatical sign or motto, or both, in 
early church music, placed at the beginning of n canon, 
by which it was to be interpreted. J). A not. A tendi¬ 
nous intersection or mark across the fleshy part of a mus¬ 
cle. [< L. Insertp(ioin-). < inscribo (pp. in script us): see 
inscribe.] — I iPscri |>'tf o n-al, a.-ln-scrlp'- 
tlon-lc**, a. 

Mak* tomb# inscriptionless — raze each high name, 

And waste old nrinorb of renown with ruet. 

Hood Plea of M idiot miner Entries st. 22. 
— i n-serl j>'t 1 v(o. a. Of the nature of an inscription; 
inscribed. 

In-Hcroll', in-scrOP, rt. JRtire.l To write on a scroll. 

In-scrii'ln-l>I(o, in-scrfi'ta-bl, a. That can not be 
scarcbed into; impenetrably mysterious or profound; 
not to be discovered or explained; incomprehensible; as, 
inscrutable providence. 

Life is full of inscrutable facts which cannot be made by o* to fit 
into any moral ntundjinl of ours. J. <J. Shairp roetryaml Philos., 
Coleridge p. 1X9. [H. M. a co. ’82.] 

[< LL. Inserutabilis. < in-, not; and sec scuutahle.] 

Synonym*: see mysterious. 

— in-&c*rn / 'l*»-l>li't-ly, n. Thestatcof being in- 
serntable. I ii-nct«»' t n-bl(e-•— * r n'l a- 
M y, adv. 


! Entomophaga. _ 

L, Insectum, insect, 4- voro, devour.] 

In-MM’'11-vore, in-sec'ti-vOr. w. 

mammal of the order Insectirora. 

In"ii*ec , -IIv'o-rons, in'sec-tiv'o-rus, a. 1. Feeding 
or subsisting upon insects; as, an insectivorous mammal. 

There can he no in sect ivorous bats, where there are no night- 
flying insects. Spencer Biology vol, i, pt. ii, ch. 12, p. 3t2. [a. 72.) 

2. Mam. Of or pertaining to the Insectirom. [< L. 
insectum, insect, 4* roro, devour.] — liiMeclivoriFii* or 
on rnivorous plant*, plants that entrap Insects nnd ab¬ 
sorb the products of their decomposition, often aiding It by 
the action of a secretion. They catch the Insects (i) by pit ¬ 
like traps, as in the bladderwort ( Ctricvlariti rntyaris) and 
the pitcher-plants, (2) bv viscid secretions, (8) by movement 
of the leaves, as in the Venus’s fly-trap {Dion tea), or (4) by 
both secretion anti movement, 83 iu the butterwort (Pin- 
yntcula vulgaris). 

in"*et*i-ol'o-tfprt» n. An entomologist. 
i»"wi*ct-ol'ti-gy+, n. Entomology. 

I«"*<*-cnrc', ln'sy-kifir', a. 1. Not secure nr safe; in 
danger of breaking or failing; infirm; as, an insecure 
building: an insecure investment. 2. Not assured of 
safety; liable to loss or harm; as, insecure nf the future. 
— in"Nc-cu rc'ly, adv.— l«"*e-eti rc'ncKw, n. 
In'W-c’ii'rl-ty, in’sc-kiQ'ri-ti, n. 1. The condition of 
being unsafe; liability to injury, loss, nr failure; insta¬ 
bility. 2. Liability tu loss or harm; uncertainty. 

A srnm? of insecurity, , . . that nnmelew apprehension which 
is possibly more trying to the nerves than tangible danger. 

ALDHicil St (theater lYugcdy ch. 2, p. 18. [tl. M. A CO. ’80.] 
Synonyma: see dander. 
hi"wi*-cii'tIoii+. n. Pursuit. 

Iii'*wee"ing. In'-sl’ing, u. [Rare.] Characterized by or ex¬ 
hibiting insight. 

In»8eeing sympathy U hers which chaateneth 
No leas than loveth. Lowell Ire n* st. 6. 

ln-jsem'l-iiHtc. in-seni'l-net, vt. [-na'ted: -na'tincj.] 
1, To impregnate. 2+. To sow seed in, as soli, [< L. 


ait = out; all; lu = feud, Ift = future; c = k; church; dh = lhc\ go, sing ink; so; thin; zh = azure; F. bod, dtine. <,from; t, obsolete; X, variant. 
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inseminatus, pp. of insemino, < in, in,-f semen (semin-), 
seed.]—Iii-M‘in"I-mi'tlon, «. 
lii-*en'sate, in-seu'set or -egt, a. 1. Manifesting or 
nnwked by a lack of sense or reason; bereft of sense; 
foolish; hrntish; mad; as. Insensate rage. 2. Destitute 
of sense or feeling; sonlless; inanimate. 

Aadloogs to bo insensate like the clod. 

AUCE CAftY So Ring st. 5. 

[< LL. insensatus, < L. i?i-, not; and see sensate.] 

— ln-srn'Milr-iiess, «. 

in-sense' 1 , In-sens', vt. [ITov. Eng.] To cause to under¬ 
stand; Instruct. 
in-sense' 3 !, r t. To Incense, 
in-sense'les.s, or. [Hare.] Senseless. 
Iii-seii"»l-bll'l-ty, in-sen*si-bil'i-ti, n. \. Thcstateof 
being insensible; lack or loss of perception or feeling; 
unconsciousness. 2. Waat of susceptibility to moral 
impressions; want of capacity for emotion or passion; 
want of sympathy or tenderness. 

The insensibility to human suffering', which Is so striking a fact 
in the world as it stood when history first reveals it, is doubtless doe 
to the warlike origin of the old civilisation. 

W. Bagehot Physics and Politics ch. 2, p. 78. [a. ’73.] 

3. The quality of heing imperceptible to the sense or uo- 
appreciable by the mind. 

Synonyms: aee apathy. 

lii'*cu'sl-lill-ize, in-sen'si-bil-aiz, r•(. [-ized; i'zino.] 
To make insensible to hypnotic influence. 
In-seit'sl-blus in-een'si-bl, a. 1. That Is not or can 
not be felt or perceived hy the senses or consciousness; 
imperceptible; as, an insensible motion or change. 2. 
Blunted in feeling or perception; disposed to he indiffer¬ 
ent or callous; as, to oe insensible to pity. 

He could not he insensible to the treacherous iogrntitude of one 
whom he imagined to have t>een attached to him hy every tie of 
kindness and of duty. Maria Edgeworth Tales and Ravels, 
Prussian Vase p. 130. [H. ’32.] 

3. Deprived or naturally devoid of sensation or percep¬ 
tion; senseless; insensate; as, to be knocked insensible. 
4+. Without intelligent meaning; senseless. [< LL. 
insensibUU, < L. in-, not; and see sensible.] 

Synonyms: see apathetic; numb. 

— 1 ii-sen'*! - Die-ness, n .— i li-sen'sl-fojlsl, 
n. [Bare.] An apathetic person. — I ii-*en'*l-l>ly, 
adv. In an imperceptible degree; very gradually. 

lu-seii'Mt-oii*, in-sen'shu-us, a. Not perceptible toor 
affecting the senses; not sensuous. 

Ii»-!*en'fIcnl, in-sen'shignt, a. Not sentient; lacking 
the power of feeling or perceiving. 
in-M‘i>'a-rn-l>l(e, in-sep'a-ra-bl, a. That can not be 
separated; not separable; not to be used separately; as, 
inseparable friends; an inseparable prefix. 

Public discussion nod freedom ore insepacable: the one cannot 
exist without the other. 

T. E. May Democracy in Europe vol. 1, ch. 2, p. 48. [a. a a. *89.] 
[< L. inseparabilis, < in oot; and see separable.] 

Synonyma: see inherent. 

— 1 ii-sci>"u-ra-tlll'I-t v» in-Kep'a-ra-l>l(e- 
iic * n , n .— iii-sep'a-ra-bly. adv. 

ln-*ei»'a-rale, in-sep'a-ret or -r§t, a. United or joined 
together; not separate. 

The sounds have mingled into some faint whole. 

Inseparate, trembling o'er the fibres of ray soul. 

R. Buchanan Fine Weather by Baicc st. 30. 
[< LL. inseparalus, < L. in-, not: and see separate.] 

— in-seii'a-rnte-lyt, adr. Inseparably.—iii-sep"- 
n-ra'tinn, n. Rot. Congenital union; coalescence. 

In-sep'n-riz.edt, a. Inseparable. 

Iii'r-e-iiiienlt, a. Suhsequeat. 

in"se-rene't. I -vt. To deprive of serenity; disturb. IT, 
a. Not serene; perturbed. 

Iit-sert', in-sgrt', vt- To put or place In something, or 
hetvvecn or among other things, or cause to he so treated; 
introduce; as, to insert leaves In a hook; insert a notice 
in a newspaper; to change a writing by inserting words. 
[< L. insertus, pp. of insew, < in, in, + wro, join.] 
ln'scrt, n. That which is inserted; an addition made 
by insertion. Specifically: (1) Bookbinding. An inset. 
(2) V. S. Postal Service. A circular or the like placed 
with a newspnper or book for mailing. 

In-serl'eil, iu-sgrt'ed, pa. Pluced upon, attached to, 
or growing out of some part, as stamens on the corolla, 
or the tendon of a muscle to a bone. 
lii-Kcr'Itmi, in-sgr'slimi, n. 1. The act of Inserting, 
or the state of being inserted; as, the insertion of a gore 
in a garment. 

After the insertion of a, seton in the neck, the arm recovered. 

AUehcrohibik Diseases of the Drain pt. i, §5,p.l42. [c. AL.’31.] 
2. That which is inserted, ns words in writing, or lace or 
the like placed between pieces of plain fabric; as, the 
insertions changed the sense of the text; a white dress- 
waist trimmed with insertion and''edging. 3. Plnce or 
mode of attachment, as of a leaf to a taranch; specifically, 
the end of a muscle that is more movable when in action. 
[< LL. insertion-), < L. insertus; see insert.] 
in-aert'ii r+, «. A parenthetical Insertion, 
in-serve't, vt. To sene; be useful to; help toward. 
In-werv'i-eiitt, a. Subservient; useful. 
iu-*e»'*inn. in*aeah’un, n. [Rare.] The act of sitting as 
In a bathtub; also, that In which one sits. [< LL. inses- 
slo(n-),< L. insideo (pp.tnsessus), alt In,<f;i, In, -f sedeo, sit.] 
In"fceN-so'rc*, in'ses-G'rtz or-rGs, n. pi. Omith. A 
large division of hlids variously ranked and limited, 
now rarely used: essentially same as Passeres; perch- 
ers. [PI. of LL. insessor, < L. insessus; see insession.] 
ln"*e*-*o'rl-a), in'sea-0'rl-al, a. Zool. 1. Of or 
pertaining to the Insessores;> fitted for perching, as a 
bird's foot. 2. Analogous toor representing the inses- 
soriul birds, as in a circular or quinarlan system of mam¬ 
mals. 

tn-Kct', in-set', vt. To set in; implant. 

In'wet", n. 1. A leaf or leaves Inserted as in a book or 
newspaper, usually an offeut, or part cut off from the 
main sheet and folded in with it. 2. Founding. An in- 
gate. 3. Influx, as of the tide. 

I u-Krv'er-n-bl(e, etc. See ix-a. 
in-nlimle't, vt. To enshade. 

I n'fcliave", In'shev', n. Cooperage. A jointer with a 
convex-edged bit, for dressing the concave side of barrel- 
staves. 

ln-ftlieatlie', vt. Same ns ensheathe. 

1ii-s1i<;I I', In-shel', vt. To enclose in or as in a shell, 
in-sliel'ler, in-shel'tgr, vt. To provide with shelter. 


Iii-slil'nlii£, tn-shal'oing, n. The act of shining in or 
illuminating. 

When the bouI feels the Divine inshinfng, oil that is noble io It 
rises efflorescent aod victorious. H. W. Beecher Vale Lectures 
second series, lect. iil, p. 68. [r. H. A H. ’81.J 

In-Sill Ip', in-ship', vt. To place in a ship; ship. 

I n'nilinre", in'shOr*, a. 1. Being or occurring near the 
shore, or within a certain distance from it; as, inshore 
fishing. 2. Coming toward the shore from outside; as, 
an inshore wind. 

In'xliore", adv. Townrd or near the shore; on or in 
the water near the shore; as, the wind blows inshore. 

It being calm, Jones sent his boats inshore to capture a brig¬ 
antine. A. S. Mackenzie Paul Jones vol. i, ch. 7, p. 157. [u. 78.] 

1 n-sli rlne', in-shrain', vt. To enshrine. 

la-shroud'*, vt. To enshroud. 

1 n"*lc-f*ji'lloii, in'sik-e'shon, n. The act of drying tn. 

I n'sldc", In'said*, C. 1 IP., or in-said', C'. a , a , Situated or 
occurring within; interior; inner; as, the inside pages of 
a newspaper; an inside passenger; the inside facta. 

Phrases: — inside edge, in skating, aav stroke or se¬ 
ries of strokes made on tne Inner edge of The skate, the 
right foot describing a curve to the left and the left foot 
one lo the right.—1. tin ( Bookbinding ), a metal sheet put 
temporarily between the cover aod the fly-leaf of a hook to 
prevent moisture from reaching the fly-leaf In pasting down, 
—-to linve the i. trnek, to he on the Inner and shorter 
side or the course in a race; hence, to have the advantage In 
any competition. 

I nNldc'', n. 1. The side or part that is within; the In¬ 
terior or Inner surface or space; as, the inside of the 
hand* the inside of a coach. 2. That which is con¬ 
tained; contents; inward parts; entrails; hence, inner 
thoughts or feelings: as, one can not know the inside of 
a man*8 mind. 3. An inside passenger. 

In'fdde", adv. 1. In or into the Interior; within; as, 
inside of the honse; to go inside. 

How many prodigals are kept out of the Kingdom of God by the 
uulovely character of those who profess to be inside I 

Drummond Greatest Thing ch. 3, p. S3. [J. r. ’90.] 
2. [U. S.] In less time or shorter distance; as, inside 
of an hour or a mile. 

lii'slcfe", prep. In or into the interior of; within; as, 
inside the Wise; he stepped inside the gate. 

In-wi'dcr, in-sai'dqr, n. [N. Am.] One who is in¬ 
side; hence, colloquially, one who is intimately informed 
so as to have an advantage over others in some matter of 
specinl interest: opposed to outsider. 

iii-sidd-ntch rt To lie In amhush for. — ln-M<l"i-n'- 
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tiont, n. Insidious action.— in-si<l'i-n"tnr+, ». 
n-slil'I-o ii.h, in-sid'i-us, a. Doing or planning harm 
without the victim’s knowledge, as if hy lying in wait; 
working ill by slow and stealthy means; treacherous; as, 
an insidious foe; an insidious smile. ,[< L. insidiosus, 

< insidise, ambush, < insideo; see in session.] 

Synonyma: artful, crafty, cunning, deceitful, design¬ 
ing, foxy, guileful. Intriguing, aly, snaky, subtle, treacher¬ 
ous, tricky, wily.— Antonyms: see synonyms for candid. 

— insidious disease, a disease that advances to Its 
worst stage without alarming symptoma. 

— in-Hid'i-nns-ly, adv.— hi-sicl'i-ims-ness, n. 
lii'Nlgiit", in'sait’, n. J . Power or faculty of immediate 

and acute perception or understanding; intellectual dis¬ 
cernment; penetration; intuition; as, a mao of insight. 

Withal, it is an important fact In the nature of man, that he 
tends to reckon his own insight as final. Carlyle Heroes and 
Hero-Worship leet. iv, p. 111. [c. A H. s 40.] 

2. A perception of the inner nature of a thing. 

The strongest insight we obtain into nature In that which we re¬ 
ceive from the broad ii^ht thrown upon it by the suddeo develop¬ 
ment of our owo faculties and feelings. Hazutt B'orfcs, Table 
Talk io socond series, vol. ii, pt. ii, essay xxxvl, p. 213. [w. ftp, ’46.] 

Synonyms: aee acumen. 
iii'sigu. In'auln, vt. Her. To ensign. 
ln-.s|»'nl-it, m-sig'ni-a, n. pi. Things used by orders 
or societies as signs or marks of office or distinction, aa 
hndges, ribbons, crosses, stars, etc.; hence, things pecul¬ 
iar to or significant of a calling or condition. See or¬ 
der; also plate of decorations. 

The Prince was dressed in scarlet and gold, with the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter. 

G. N. Wrigrt William IV. vol. i, ch. 1, p. 15. [n. A CO. *37.) 
[L., pi. of insigne , mark of honor, < in, in, -f- signuin , 
sign.] 

ri-eancc, In'sig-nif'i-cans, n. The state of 
being insignificant; lack or Import or of Importance; 
triviality; Tience, that which is of little or no conse¬ 
quence. 1 n"*lg:-ii IUI -ra i i -cyt. 
ln"*lg“ttll / l-eant, in'sig-nif'l-cant, a. Not signifi¬ 
cant. (I) Without import, meaning, or bearing; as, in¬ 
significant phrases. (2) Without importance, force, or In¬ 
fluence; trivial; petty; mean; as, an insignificant effect; 
an insignificant man. 

Prom the solar system let us descend to what is still more insig¬ 
nificant—& little portion of it; let as descend to our own earth. 
Draper Conflict bet. Religion and Science ch. 9, p. 244. [a. ’76.] 

Synonyms: Idle, Immaterial, Irrelevant, little, mean, 
meaningless, paltry, petty, alight, small, trilling, trivial.— 
Antonyms: considerable, essential, grand, grave, great, 
lmmease, Influential, large, leading, marked, massive, 
mighty, momentous, significant. 

— ln"Nl«r-nir'l-cant-ly, adv. 
in"fx|g-niUi-cn-tivfe, la'sig-nlf'l-ca-tlv, a. [Rare.] Sig¬ 
nifying nothing; unmeaning. 

iii-sign'iiiontt. n. A token, mark, or explanation. 
ia-sini'H-Inlet, rt. To accuse. 

ln"Nlii-rere / , iii'eln-slr', a. 1. Not sincere; acting, 
speaking, or appearing falsely with intent to deceive; 
disingenuous; hypocritical; deceitful. 

To be always polite, you must be sometimes insincere. 

Charles Reade Griffith Gaunt cb. 15. p. 75. [ii.] 
2t. Notpnreor genuine; imperfect. [< L. insincerus, 

< in-, not; and see sincere.] — 1 n"*ln-ei*r€ k 'J j', adr. 
1 n^Iii-rer'l-fy, iii'sin-eer'l-tl, n. [-ties, pi.} I. Lack 

of sincerity; duplicity; dissimulation; deceitfiilncss. 

The temptations to insincerity are certainly greater where peo¬ 
ple make it a part of the lmsinees of life to produce a sensatioD. 

Augusta Larned Talks i cith Girls ch. 9, p. 44. [n. a p. 74.] 
2. An insincere action. 

Ih-nIii'i*\v+, vt. To strengthen; Invigorate. 

Iii'slnk l n^., in'sipk'ing, n. A jinking in; depression, 
in-slii'u-nntt, a. Insinuating. 

In-slii'ia-nlc, in-sin'yu-et, v. [-a'tkd; -a'tinc,.] 1 .1 . 
1. To indicate indirectly, as if hy devious, artful, and 
questionable means; intonate; imply; suggest; as, toiw- 


sinuate that one htm acted wrongly. 2. To introduce 
gradually or by tortuous means; worm in; as, to insinu¬ 
ate oneself into society: less frequently in a good sense; 
as, to insinuate good advice. 

II. i. 1. To make indirect allusions; hint slyly. 2. 
To work oneself into a person’g favor or confidence. 3. 
[Rare.] To progress slowly, indirectly, or by a tortnous 
movement. [ < L. iwdnuatus, pp. of tnsinuo, wind in, < 
in. In, 4- sinvs , winding.] 

Synonyms: aee allude; instil. 

— I u-*lii'u-a"t 1 njj, jxi. Characterized by insinua¬ 
tion; ae, an insinuating manner.— | n-sln'ii-a"! I ng- 
ly, adv .— lu-fctii'ii-a-tlv(c, a. Making ase of in¬ 
sinuation, as to gain favor or confidence.— ii'n- 
a"lor,«. A person or thing that insinuates.—In-nln'- 
u-u-lo-ry, a. Insinuative. 

ln>Klii"ii-a'l)oii, in-sin*yu-g'slnm, n. 1. The act of 
insinuating; indirect suggestion or hint; implication; as, 
the insinuation that something is wrong. 

A m»n who will with scornful insinuation a**all the religions 
confidence of a child is deserving of the severest condemnation. 

J. JI. Vincent Studies in Young Life, p. 124. [p. a w. 'vo.] 
2. That which is insinuated; hint; as, a speech full of 
insinuations. 3. Gradual or sly introduction; Instil¬ 
ment; as, insinuation of Infidelity. 4. [Rare.] Power 
or faculty of gaining affection, favor, or confidence. [< 
L. insinuatioin-), < insinno; see insinuate.] 

Synonyms: aee suggestion. 

In-slp'hi. in-sip'id, a. 1. Lacking the qualities that 
affect the organs of taste; without fiavor; tasteless; un¬ 
savory; as. insipid fruit. 2. Hence, not qualified to in¬ 
terest; dull; vapid; as, insijnd talk. 

His wife * faded beauty of the Baths, 

Insipid as the Queea upon a card. 

Tennyson Aylmer's Field st. 2. 
[< LL. insijAdvs, < L. in-, not; and see sapid.] 

Synonyms: aee flat. 

— ln^Hl-plil'l-ly, n. The quality of being insipid. 
I n-*l p'ld-nes. st.— In-sljp'ld-1 y, adr. 

f 11 -nip'i-eneet, n. Lack of wisdom; foolishness. 
in»sip'i-ent+. I .a. Unwise. II. n. A foolish person. 
1 ii-hlfcfin-sist', vi. 1. To make emphatically or repeat 
an assertion, demand, or request, as if with authority; 
be persistent: absolutely, or with on or upon; as, to in¬ 
sist vj>on certain action. 

If a farmer can make poetry at the ploogh^tall, it must be be- 
caoae his nature insists on It. 

Hawtuorne Dlithedate Romance ch. 8, p. 80. [o. a co. 76.] 

2. To find support; rest: with on or vjton. [< F. in¬ 
sister, < L. insisto, stand npon, < in, iu, -j- sisto, stand, 

< sto, stand.] 

Synonyma: persevere, persist. Insist implies some al¬ 
leged authority or right; persist Implies simply determina¬ 
tion of will; we insist upon the aciloa of others; we persist 
In our own. Insist is used of any urgency, good or bad, but 
very largely In the good sense, as affirming the propriety of 
one’s demand; persist Is used ehlefly in a had sense, persevere 
heing preferred for the better meaning.— Preposition: on 
or upon. 

lii>fcl*t'eiice, in-sist'£ns, n. The act or fact of insist¬ 
ing; urgency. Ii»-sl*f'cn-eyi. 
Iii-silixl'eiil,in-8i8t'^nt,a. 1. Insisting; argent; as,anin- 
sistent tone. 2. Standing out prominently; conspicuous. 

She found herself in a strange world, . . . where conscious lines 
and insistent rolore coatriboled to sn effect of posing. 

Howells Annie Kilbum ch. 10, p. 105. [h. ’89.] 

3. Zool. Standing entirely on ground, as the hind toe of 
a bird when inserted on a level with the anterior toes. 4. 
Resting on or against something; as, an insistent wall. 
[< L. insistences, ppr. of insisto; see insist.] 

— ivi-Klwt'eiit-jy, odr. 

In-sis'Mi ret, n. Fixity; insistence. 
lQ-si'lien-cyt, n. Freedom from thirst. 

In-si'tiont, n. The inaertion of a scion in a stock; Ingraft- 
ment. 

Iu fii'tu, in aol’tlfl or at’tn. [L.] In Its original or proper 
site or position: said In geology of a fossil, or of a portion 
of rock, to distinguish it from a boulder. 

Still the slab* were oot in situ, thev had been brought from else¬ 
where. A. H. Layard Mineveh and its Remains vol. i, pt. i, cb. 
3, p. 68 . [g. P. P. ’52.] 

[L.; in, in; situ, abl. sing, of situs; see site.] 
in-siiilte't, rt. To strike Io. 

In-snare', etc. Same as ensnare, etc. 
in-snnrl', rt. To tangle In a knot; aoarl. en-minrl'L 
iii-sn'oi-n tet, rt. Without associates or companions; soli¬ 
tary; unsocial; recluse. 

ln'*o-lale, in'so-let, rt. [-la’ted: -la’txng.] To ex¬ 
pose to the rays of the sun for the parpose of drying, 
ripening, hleaefiing. etc. [< L. insolatus, pp. of in solo, 

< in, iri, 4- sot, sun.] 

Iii"wo-ln'tlon, in‘sole'shun. n. 1. The act of inso- 
lating; exposure to the rays of the sun. 

The Influence claimed for forest areas upoo the local climate of 
a neighboring regioD must be considered as mainly dne to a differ¬ 
ence of insolation. 

Rep. Sec. of Agric.. '$*>, Forestry p. 152. [gov. ptg. orr. ’87.] 

2. Med. Sunstroke: also, a method of treatiug disease 
hy exposure to the rays of the sun. 

I was forced to remain there [El Oheidl, . . . having been dis¬ 
abled in the deserts by insolation produced by excessive heat. 

R. E. COLSTON la Century Magazine Mar., ’85, p. 66L 

3. A disease in plants caused hy exposure to the son. 
[< L. insotalioin-), < insoto; see insolate.] 

— cluetric hiMitlation. same as electric sunstroke. 

tn'ssolc", in'-srfi’, «. 1. The fixed inner sole of a boot 

or shoe, as distinguished from the out-sole. 2. A loose 
inner sole placed within a shoe, to improve its fit, or to 
protect the foot from dampness. 
ln'fMi-lcnce+, rt. To treat with Insolence. 

Iii'so-lenee, in'so-lens, «. 1. The quality of being in¬ 
solent; pride or haughtiness exhibited in contemptuous 
nnd overbearing treatment of others: defiant or pre¬ 
sumptuous behavior, speech, or conduct; offensive im¬ 
pertinence; as, the ijisolence of power or of office: the 
insolence of hirelings. 2. [Rare.] An act of insolence; 
an insult. 3t» Umisualness. [F., < L . insolentia, <in- 
soten{t-)s; see insolent.] lii's*o-len-ey£. 

Synonyma: see arrooance; impudence. 

I n'so-ieiil, in'so-lent, a. 1. Haughtily or contemptu¬ 
ously offensive to others; overbearing or offensively im¬ 
pertinent; impudent: as, an insolent fellow. 2. Pro¬ 
ceeding from or exhibiting insolence; grossly disrespect¬ 
ful; as, insolent conduct; an insolent answer. 

It was not insohiog; 1 rould not complain of it; bnt It was in- 
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solent, end (itanient in « woy which showed that the speaker . . 
did not know how to behave himself. K. G. White Eng. Without 
ami Within cb. II, p. 237. [H. M. A CO. ’87.] 

3. [Hare.] Unbearable; insufferable. 4+. Deviating 
from what is common; unusual; strange. 5+. Unfre¬ 
quented; lonely. [F., < L. insolen{t-)s, < in -, not, -j- 
solsvtif-)*, ppr. of soleo, be accustomed.] 

Synonyms; aee acdacious; haughty; impudent. 

— I n'*o-lent-Jy, atiu. K In an insolent manner. 
2*. Unusually; strangely. 

lii-KoI"ii-l>IJ'I-ty, m-sel'yu-bil'i-ti, n. 1. Incapabil¬ 
ity of being dissolved; lack of solubility; as, the insolu¬ 
bility of chalk in water. 2. The quality of being in- 
solvable, or not to be resolved or explained; ns, the 
i nsoluttilitu of certain questions. [ < LL. insolubU'Ua(t-)s, 

< L. insolubUis; see insoluble.] 

I n-«ol'n-l)l(p, in-sei'yu-bl, a. 1. Not capable of being 
dissolved; not soluble; as, a cement that becomes insol¬ 
uble as it hanleos. 2. Not susceptihle of explanation; 
that cnn not be solved; insolvabie. 

The origin and tneaoing of evil. . . . the insoluble prohlem of 
haznaoity. Greo Enigmas of Life prel., p. t7. [TR. A co. 79.] 
3. Impossible to pay or discharge; said of obligations. 

Remorse is like the clog of an insoluble debt. 

ROBERTSON Sermons first series, ser. r, p. 73. [H. 70.] 

4+. That can not be undone or loosed; strong. [F., < 
L. insolubUis, < in-, not; and see soluble.] 

— lii-Noi'n-blte-iie**, n. Insolubility. 
iit-Ko]'u-bl(c, n. I, A substance that cun not be dis¬ 
solved. 2. A problem that can not be solved. 

in-fcoIv'a-b!(c, in-seiv'a-bi, a. I, Not admitting of 
explanation; that can not be cleared of uncertainty or 
difficulty; insoluble; as, insolvabie doubts. 

Science grants that I here are insolvabie mysteries. 

II. W. Conn Living World eh. z, p. 39. |G. P. P. ’91.] 
2. That can not be untied or loosened; indissoluble; as, 
insolrable bands. 3. That can not be paid or dis¬ 
charged; us, insolrable debts. 

In-solv'en-ey, in-selv'^n-si, n. [-cies, pL] Imw. The 
financial condition of one unable to pny his debts as they 
fail due; the peconiary state of a person without means 
sufficient to satisfy his liabilities. See bankrupt law. 

Synonyma: bankruptcy, failure, suspension of payment. 
These terms are all applied In a general way to the condi¬ 
tion of oae who la indebted to an amount greater than can 
be paid from hi a available assets. Failure Is the popular 
term for denoting an Insolvent condition culminating In 
susttension of rsiyment or assignment of property, with or 
without Judicial proceedings — Antonyma; credit, pros¬ 
perity. solvency, soundness, standing. 

— discharge In insolvency (or bn nkruptcy), a 
Judicial order releasing an Insolvent or bankrupt debtor 
from liability on surrender of his property for the benefit of 
his creditors. 

In-»olv'eiit, in-eeiv'fciit, I „ Unable to meet the 
claims of creditors; bankrupt; not solvent. 2. inade¬ 
quate for the payment of debts: said of a debtor's prop¬ 
erty or estate, whether he be living or decensed. 3. Of 
or pertaining to insolvency or bankruptcy; ns, insolvent 
taws, i. s.. laws providing for dealing with the property 
of an insolvent person or corporation. 

Iii-itni v'en(, n. A debtor who is notsolvent; a bank¬ 
rupt; specifically, a debtor whose property is taken to 
be divided among his creditors by a court under the op¬ 
eration of an insolvent law. 

The liberty, and even the life, of the insoh'mt were at the mercy 
of the I’alriciao money-lender*. MACAULAV Virginia intro. 

lit-«<M>i'tii-u, in-som'ni-o, n. Pathol. Inability to sleep, 
especially when chronic; sleeplessness. Various forms 
are recognized; as, alcoholic insomnia, due to acute 
alcoholism; conge si ivi* I., due to congestion of braio; 
febrile I., attending the evolution of certain fevem; i. of 
exhaustion, due to overwork or strain, mental or phys¬ 
ical; and i it hemic 1 M due to overfeeding. 

[L., < insomnis, sleepless, < In-, not, somnvs, sleep.] 

— Itt-wom'ni-oiiM, a. Affected with insomnia; 
sleepless.— In-*oi»i'iio-Ie»iec, n. Sleeplessness. 
in"n*«>-iiiiicit / t in’eo-much', adt. In such wise; to such 
a degree; so; followed by that, formerly by as. 

1 n "">*«>-ii o'ro it x, In’so-nO'rus, a. Not sonorous erclear. 
in # 'wmi"cianec / , nrt’sn’syfifts 1 , n. [F.] CareleBS uncon¬ 
cern; Indifference; hcedlessness. 

Whal had routed the dUdalofol insouciance of there powerful 
arbtocraU • FarBaR Life of Christ ch. 58, p. 4(H. [a. f. D.] 

in"snu , Viniit', afi'sfi'ayflfi’t a. iF,] Wlthont concern or 
care; heedless; unmindful. 

1 n-*mil', lo sot', rf. [liare.J 1. To endow with soul; anl- 
mate; ensoul. 2. Uefiexlvely and figuratively, to enwrap; 
enshrine; as, to insoul himself In beauty, 
in-xpuit". in-span". r. [S. Afr.] I. t. 1 . To harness 
or yoke np; as, to insjutn nxen. 2. To attach draft-ani¬ 
mals to; h» ? to inspan a wagon. 11, i. To harness or 
yoke np animals. Compare outs ran. 

I lay down on my laoe andrr the wagon till the boy come to 
wake me to ituqxin. Ouva ScilRElNER Story of an African 
Farm pt. ii. rh. II. p. 312. {H. »Ro«. ’88.1 
[< D. I nspanmn, < in , in, + *{)annen, join.] 
i n-xpect", In-spect", r. I. t. To examine with scru¬ 
tiny and critically; investigate and test officially; as, to 
inspect food. lit, t. To look closely; moke inquiry: 
with i nto. [<!,./ nspec/o, f req. of i nspirro (pp. inspect us), 

< in, in, -f sjwcio, look.] — 1 u-spcet'l iu:-ly, adv. 

Synonym*: see examine; look; review. 

In'speel"'t, n. Inspection. 

lii-xpec'tloit, in-spec"8hun, n. Careful or critical in¬ 
vestigation or scrutiny; estieclally, an oflleinl examina¬ 
tion by |>ers«ms appointed therefor. Sec issPECTon. 

On clone inspection, we shall fiod that religioo, anil not feer, has 
ever beeo the muse of the long-lived proapenly of an absolute gov- 
crmneal, 1>E ToCUUEVILLE iMmocracy in Am. tr. by Bowen, 
vot. I, cb. 5, p. 11H. [s. a v. '03.1 

[F., < L. inspection-), < inspectus; see inspect.] 

— inspection InwNi eunctmcntft directing and regula¬ 
ting the appointment of official Inspectors of buildings, ma¬ 
chinery. merchandise, provisions, etc., and prescribing their 
duties.— trial by i. (Old Eng. Law), a mode of trial In 
which the Judge made hia decision according to Ids own 
view of the facts, without a Jury. 

— iii-wpcc'llon-Hi, a. Of or ix-rtaining to inflec¬ 
tion: said especially of an instrument by which, with¬ 
out calculation or rednetion, results can be rend directly. 

tii-Mj)ocI"lv<e, in-spcet'iv, a. Of or pertaining to in¬ 
spection; tending to insjx-ct, or that maybe inspected; 
as, au inst tec tire review; the insmetire parts of a work. 
in-siM iuor, inspector, n. 1. One who inspects; 


specifically, an official appointed to examine or oversee 
any motter of public interest or importance or to ascer¬ 
tain the quality or condition of certain articles of com¬ 
merce; a supervisor; superintendent; overseer; as, a 
steamboat insjiector; an inspector of weights anu meas¬ 
ures. 2. An officer of police, in many cities, usually 
ranking next below the superintendent. 3. One initiated 
into the third or highest, grade of the Eieusinian mys¬ 
teries; a seer, [L., < inspectus; see inspect.] 

— iii-wpect'orsgpnVr-nl, n. 1, An officer appointed 
to supervise and direct a system of Inspection of some de¬ 
partment of the public service, as of works or machinery. 
2. U. S. Army. A staff-ottieer whose duty is a general in¬ 
spection and oversight of the condition of troops, of their 
wants and their supplies, on the march or in camp. 

— ln"xj>oc-to'rf-ai, a. Of or pertaining to inspec¬ 
tion or inspectors.—i ii-xpret'or-Nli 1 p, n. The office 
or the district of an inspector; an inspectorate,— 1 it- 
spect'ress, n. A female inspector. 

In-xpeet'or-ale, m-epect"§r-et, n. 1. The district un¬ 
der the supervision of an inspector; specifically, an ad¬ 
ministrative district of Greenland. 

There ore but two inspectorates for the Danish coast of Green¬ 
land. KanK U. S. Grxnnetl Expedition ch. 6, p. 44. [c. A P. ’57.] 

2. The office of an inspector. 3. A body of inspectors, 
in-xpersc't, r<. To besprinkle.— in-*i>cr'Ninn+, n. 
in-Kpcx't-tiuift, ln-8pe.\*I.niu8, n. [L.] The first word In 

the old English letters patent and charters which renew 
a former grant; hence, the renewal of a royal charter; a 
royal grant: literally, we have Inspected. 

Iii-xplicre', in-sfir", vt. To ensphere. 

r'a-bl(e t in-epair'a-bl, a. 1. That may be 
breathed; inhalable. 2, Capable of being inspired, or 
moved by or as by Inspiration, 
in-spir'nut, In-apoir’ant, n. [Rare.] One who Inspires or 
incites; an insplrer. 

iii"«}>i-ra'f ion, in'spi-re'shun, n. 1, The act of in¬ 
spiring or inbreathing; inhalation; as, a full ins/Ara/ion 
of fresh air. 2* The inbreathing or imparting of an 
idea, emotion, or mental or spiritual influence; the ele¬ 
vating, creative influence of genius; also, that which Is 
so inbreathed or imparted; as, the inspiration of poet or 
painter. 

Many are poet* who have never peoo’d 
Their inspiration , and perchance the best. 

Byron Prophecy of Dante can. 4,1. 2. 

3, Theol. Supernatural divine influence exerted upon 
the sacred teachers and writers by the Spirit of God, by 
which divine authority was given to their writings; 
among the FriendB, the direct teaching of the Holy Spirit 
to the mind nf man. 

Inspiration has been characterized as verbal, orof the exact 
words; plenary, or full and preventive of all real error; 
moral, or limited to moral and religions considerations; 
mechanical, or using the human faculties as mere inatru- 
menta ; and dynamical, or acting through and with the ex¬ 
ercise of the natural faculties. It Is distinguished from 
revelation by having to do with the direction of the in¬ 
spired agent In correctly communicating truth, whether 
old or newly revealed. 

The inspiration of the Bible- In the foundation of oor whole be¬ 
lief. Froudk Short Studies, Plea for Free Discussion in first 
aerie*, p. 193. [«. *72.] 

d, The enlightening and sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit: property illumination . 

Cle*n»e the thought# of oar heart# by the inspiration of thy 
Iloly Spirit. 

Book of Common Prayer, Communion Service first collect. 
[F., < LL. inspiratioin-), < L. insjdro; see iNsnnE.] 

Synonyms: see naEATii; enthusiasm 
in'Vpi-rn'tlon-ni, a. Of or pertaining to inspiration; 
bestowing or influenced by inspiration. 

There will be some desirable teachers who will give only inspira - 
tional lectures, leaving pupils to gel their facte frooi books. 

jVetr-lorfr Tribune N'ov. 20, *91, p. 2, coL I, 
I it"Nj>]-ra'llott-i*t, n. One who holds to inspiration, 
especially to the plenary inspiration of the Bible. 
in'fc]>l-rit"Ii>r, in'spi-rtFter, n. Mech. A variety of 
injector for steam-boilers in which a jet of steam raises 
the water and supplies it to another jet which delivers it 
under pressure to the boiler. [C.] [LL., < L. inspiro; 
see inspire.] 

1 ti-Kf»ir / n-tu-ry, in-spairia-to-ri, a. Of or pertaining 
to inspiration or inhalation; as, the insjnratory muscles, 
I«i-*I>irc', in-spair", v. [in-spired"; in-bpir'ing.] I. 
t. J . To breathe into the longs; inhaie; as, in breath¬ 
ing the air is alternately inspired and expired. 

Aolmids . . . inspire what plants wt free. 

James Orton Comixirattve Zoology ch. 2, p. 25. [ii. ’76.] 
2, To infuse ideas or emotions into, as if by breathing; 
animate or kindle as by intellectnal or spiritual influence: 
in h specific seose said of the writers of the sacred 
Scriptures as influenced and guided by the Iloly Spirit; 
os, a leader insures his followers; the prophets and the 
Scriptures were divinely inspired. 3, To incite or stimn- 
late, as a quality or action; instil; impart; as, tn ins/Hre 
hope. 4. To prompt or guide (one) in the expression of 
views or sentiments, or to prompt (such expression); 
said especially of expressions really but not ostensibly 
emanating from some one in authority and intended to 
influence public opinion. 

A Vienna journal. In an article which le believed to be inspired, 
iay# that the condart of Knmia wns peculiarly insulting to Turkey. 

flnrj/er's Weekly Sept. 19, *91, p. 702, col. 3. 
II, i. 1, To Inhale air or any influence; draw in the 
breath. 2+. To blow in; hlow gently. [< F. ins/drer , 
< L. inspiro , < fa, in, -|- splro, breathe.] 

Synonyma: sec encouraoe. 
iu-*plre<l", in-spainl", pa. Communicated, imparted, or 
guided by inspiration. 

In-Mplr'er, io-spair'sr, n. One who or that which in¬ 
spires. 

The Republic U now-iudaya called npon to serve a* tfie insplrer 
of the old land. Carnegie Democracy ch. 20, p. f97. [&. ’88.] 
iii-Npir'Ingr, iu-epair'ing, pa. I. Inhaling. 2. Ani¬ 
mating;, actuating. — In-splr")njr-l), adv. 
in-*i>)r'H, in-spir'it, vt. To fili with spirit; animate; 
invigorate; exhilarate; cheer; inspire; as, an inspiriting 
example. 

Synonyma: see animatk ; encourage. 
Iit-*p)»'Mtfc, io-spIsTt, vt. [-sa'ted; -sa'ting.] To 

f ive greater consistency to by boiling or evaporation. 
< LL. ins}dssatvs, < L. in, in, -f s/pxsus, thick.] 
In-spls'sale, in-spis'ctor-4t,«. Thickened; inspissated. 


in"'feplM-Ka"tIon, in'gpie-e'shun, n. The act or opera¬ 
tion of inspissating; thickening, ns of a fluid. 
In'ssqiiarc", ln’-scwar', n. An inscribed square. 
in"Ma-hii'i-ly, in'sta-bihi-ti, n. [-ties, pt.] Want 
of stability or firmness. (I) Minability of opinion or con¬ 
duct; inconstancy; changeableness. 

Happily, the instability of the human mind work* sometime# for 
good as well as evil. 

C HANNING Works, Present Age p. 161. [a. u. a. ’83.] 
(2) Flimsincss of construction; liability to give way; in¬ 
security; as, the instability of a bridge. [< L. instabili- 
ta(t-)s, < in-, not, -f stabitis; see stable, <?.] 

Synonyms: chsngeableness, fickleness, fiightiness, in¬ 
constancy, mutability, unstahleness, unsteadiness. — An- 
lonyma: certainty, constancy, firmness, persistence, sta¬ 
bility, steadiness. 

in-8ta'biet ? a. I nstable.—in-stn'l>lc-nos*+, n. 
in-stall", in-etSI", vt. i. To induct into an office or 
rank; invest with office by formal ceremony; as, to in - 
stall a pastnr. 2. To establish in a place or position; 
as, to install a guest at the fireside. [< F. installer, < 
LL. installo , < L. in, in, LL. stallum , seat, < OHG. 
stal, place.] en-wtali". 

Synonyms: Inaugurate, Induct, Initiate, ordain.— An¬ 
tonyms; break, cashier, depose, dismiss. 
lu"'*tal-)a'tiou, in'stel-le'shun, n . i. The act or 
ceremony of inducting into an office or place of honor. 

In nomenlscopa] churches installation Is the Induction of 
a minister Into the charge of a particular church, while his 
original Induction Into the mlolstry Is termed ordination . 
2. The introduction of machines or apparatus for use; 
as, the installation of a power-press. 3. [Hare.] An 
entire plant and accessaries for doing any specified 
work, as an electric-lighting plant. [F., < LL, installa- 
tio{n-), < installo; see install.] 

Iii-fctsiiJtl", pp. Installed. Phil. Soc. 

In-Mal'itictif, (in-stSl'mgnt, n. 1. A partial pay- 
In-stall'menf, f ment of a price or debt due; as, an 
instalment on a house. 2, One of a number of parts of 
anything produced or furnished at different times; as, a 
story published in instalments. 3. The act of install¬ 
ing; installation. 4. [Hare.] The seat in which one is 
placed.—Instalment bouse [U. 8.], a retail store where 
goods sre sold on Instalments. 

Synonyms: see urihlet ; part. 

! n-sf ant j»", in-stamp", vt. To en a tamp. 

Instance, in'stans. v. [in'stanced; in'stan-cinu.] 

1. t. 1. To refer to as an illustration; adduce a6 nn 
example; as, to instance a recent occurrence. 

Ireland i# generally instanced as exhibiting- all the disadvan¬ 
tages of email farming. MlLLlCENT G. FAWCETT Polit. Ecotl. for 
Beginners $ I, ch. 1, p. 7. [macm. *80.] 

2. [Rare.] To manifest; exemplify. 

lit. t. To be exemplified; give or receive illustration: 
followed by in; ns. It instances in a great author, 
i it'*In »ic«*, n. 1. A cose offered or occurring as an ex¬ 
emplification ; also, ft single occurrence or happening of 
a given kind; as, a familiar instance; the earliest in¬ 
stance on record; he cited several instances. 

Student: Mean in the mass, but In the instance great. 

Bailey Festus, A Village Feast sc. 9. 

2. The act of asking or suggesting solicitation; notion. 

It was reaolved, at the instance of that unlucky Lord Grey, to 

make a night attack oo the King’s army. 

Dickens Child's Hist. Eng. ch. 36, p. 363. [c. a co. ’80.] 

3. dr. Law. Any civil action or judicial demand. 4. 
Scots Law. That, which may be insisted on atone diet or 
course of probation. 5+, Evidence; proof. Gt. An im¬ 
pelling cause or motive. 7t. Present time; presence. 
[F.. < L. instantia, < instan(t-)s; see instant, a.] 

Synonyms: case. Case may be used of a state, condi¬ 
tion, or situation, especially with in, often hypothetically; 
In this use It Is less specific than instance, the case often 
coveriog many instances; as, in case at war the port would 
be blockaded; an actual hlockade would be an Instance. 
SCCCA8E;precedent. 

Fh rasas: — cnn si*m of In dinner {Eng. Eccl. Laic), 
causes that proceed at. the solicitation of some party.— 
court oflirwt i., the court of primary Jurisdiction.—lor 
1., by way of example or illustration.— i, court [Eng.], a 
division of admiralty courts which takes cognizance of all 
matters In admiralty except prizes. 

A distinction i# made hi England between the instance and Ihe 
prize court of admiralty. The former is the ordinary admiralty 
court, but the lalter is a special and extraordinary iurisdictioo. 

Kent Commentaries vol. i, pt. it, lect. xvii, p. 853. 

The District Courts of the United States exercise general 
admiralty Jurisdiction. It was formerly doubted whether 
this constituted them instance courts merely, without Juris¬ 
diction over prize causes. 

Itt'fctau-uy, in"stan-si, n. Urgency; insistency. 
Iti'felant. instant, a. 1 . Immediately impending; 
without delay; instantaneous; as, an instant doom. 2. 
Notv passing; current; present; aa, the 10th Distant (that 
is, the 10th day of the month now passing): usually ab¬ 
breviated to inst. 

The little time thou hast, ’twlxt instant now 
Aod fate’# approach, is all the gods allow. 

PniOR Gualterus Danistonus 1. 26. 
3, [Archaic.] Eager and active; urgent; importunate. 

O would no ice-bound spell might ever lie 

Where quick with instant life, October atAud*! 

Elaine Goon ALE J'fcfoii# of Autumn, Octobersx. 6. 
[F., < L. in*lan{t-)s, ppr. of insto , stand upon, < in, 
oil -f sto, stand.] 

Synonyms: see immediate. 

luMiiiti, n. 1, A particular point of time; that which 
may during its existence he strictly called now; as, go 
this instant. 2. A very brief portion of time; moment; 
as, he will be here in an instant. 

It Rhall be at an instant suddenly. Isa. xxix, 6, 

3+. Suggestion or request; instance; as, at his instant . 
In'slant, ado. [Poet.J Instantaneously; instantly. 
in-fcfai»"ta-!ie / I-ly, m-stan'ta-nt'i-ti, n. The quality 
of being instantaneous. ] n"Mitti-f a'ne-otis-ncsist. 
Iii"'Ntaii-ta'uc-oii*, in'8tan-tC*"oe-ne, a. I. Acting or 
occurring instantly; done without perceptible lajise of 
time; as, an instantaneous effect. 2. Mech. Relating to 
a particular instant; ns, instantaneous position, retarda¬ 
tion, or acceleration, i. e.. the position, etc., at a particular 
instant. [< L. in*tan(t-)s; see instant, a.] In'Mnn- 
fa"»iyt.— iii"s*faii-ta'ne-«niN-Iy, adv. 
lii-Nl au'ler, in-stan'ter, adv. Without delay; instantly; 
as, depart instanter. [L., < instan{t-)s; see instant, a.] 

Synonyma: sec immediately. 
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Synonyms: intellect, Intelligence. The instinct of anl- 
mala Is now held by many philosophers to he of the same 
nature as the Intellect of man, hut inferior aod limited; 
yet the apparent difference is very great, as Is well indi¬ 
cated by Paley (Nut. Philo*, ch. 18): ** Aq instinct Is a pro¬ 
pensity prior to experience and independent of instruction.’* 
In this sense we speak of human instinct*, thus denoting 
tendencies independent of reasoning or instruction. Com¬ 
pare synonyms for intellect; intelligence.— Anto¬ 
nym*; cogitation, reason, reflection, thought.— Preposi¬ 
tions : the instinct of liberty; an Instinct for field-sports. 

I n-sti lie'll out* n. Incitement; inspiration; instinct. 

Iii-stlno'tlv, -Ijr, a. Instinctive. IMiil. Soo. 

Iii‘Ntliic'IIve,in-8tipc ; liv, a. Of the nature of Instinct; 
not due to forethought or instruction; determined by 
natural impulse; spontaneous: used in a secondary sense 
of mental notions when they are rapid and apparently 
from habit or natural gift; ns, an instinctive conviction. 

— instinctive feeling (Psychol.), see feelino, 4. 

Derivatives: — In-Mlitv'live-Iy, ln-Mlnct'- 

ly, adv. — In"wllm-llv'l-ly, n. [Rare.] The qual¬ 
ity of being instinctive; the prompting of instinct. 

There is growth only in plants; hut there is irritability, or, a better 
word, instluctivity,m insects. Coleridge Table Talk May2,’30. 

In-s!Ip'it-lnle, ln-stip'yu-lct op-lgt, a. Hot. linvlng 
no stipules; exstipnlnte. 

Iti'xll-for, in'sti-tSr, n. Civ. Lqu\ An agent; a stew¬ 
ard; a person in charge of the interests of nnolher. [L., 
< insisto; see insist!]— ln*Mtl-to'rl-al, a. 

The institor represents In business a man of business, either for 
tbe whole of the latter’s concerns or for a branch thereof. 

F. Wharton Law of Agency eh. 17,8 800, p. 635. [k. a bho.*76.] 

In'stl-tittc, in'sti-tiat, vt. [-tu'ted;-tu'ting.] 1. To 
establish or set up; form ana prescribe; found; originate; 
as, to institute a code of laws. 

In the cabin of the Mayflower.humanity recovered its rights,and 
instituted government on the basis of ‘equal laws’for ’ the gen¬ 
eral good.’ 

Bancroft United States vol. 1, ch. 8, p. 310. [l. b. a co. *G6.] 

2. To take the Initial steps in or concerning; set In op¬ 
eration; begin; as, to institute an inquiry or a suit. 

3. To nominate or appoint to office; induct; as, to in¬ 
stitute a clergyman into his benefice. 4+. To educate; 
instruct. [< L. institutus , pp. of instituo, < t/i, in, 4* 
statuo , set up, < sto, stand.] 

Synonyms: appoint, begin, commence, erect, establish, 
found, ordain, organize, originate, get up, start. See begin. 
— Antonyms: see synonyms for AnoLisn. 

in's!i-tiitet, a. Instituted; organized; established. 

Iii'st l-t ule, rt. 1. An established organization or so¬ 
ciety pledged to some special purpose and work, or 
the building devoted to its use; an institution; as, the 
National Institute of France; Cooper Institute. 

The lectures of Dr. George Birkl*eck to . . . workingmen in Glas¬ 
gow.about the year 1800, were the beginningof tbe first Mechanics’ 
Institute. H. B. Adams ia Revieic of Reviews July, *01, p. 603. 

2. pi. Fundamental principles of law, or n comprehen¬ 
sive digest of them; as, Coke's Institutes of the laws of 
England. See phrases. 

Calvin, whose Institutes are . . . the purest theology in Christen¬ 
dom, fed the fin/ne lliat Luther kindled. 

JOHN Ct’MMLNG Voices of the Dead eh. 4, p. 65. [j. P. j. *55.] 

3. An established principle, rule, or order. 4. Scots 
Law . A person to w hom an estate is first given by des¬ 
tination or limitation; the first person in tne tailzie, or 
entail. [< F. institute < L. institutum, prop. ncut. of 
institutus; see institute, r.l 

Fhraaea: — institutes oliinlUH, probably the earliest 
commentaries on the Roman law, written In tbe 2d cea- 
tury, onee lost, but recovered In 1816, and since published 
iu various editions. — institutes of 4 list in inn, the 
principles of Roman law, issued A. D. SW, compiled by 
order of tbe emneror Justinian, and founded on tbe in¬ 
stitutes of Gal us. See Justinian code, under code.— in¬ 
stitute* of medicine, the philosophy of medical sci¬ 
ence. including physiology, pathology, hygiene, find thera¬ 
peutics.— teneliers’ institute lu. S.l, a gathering of 
school-teachers for instruction and mutual assistance. 

Iii"slI-tii'llon, in’sti-lia'shun, n. I. That which is 
instituted or established; an established order, principle, 
law, or usage; a system of laws or of polity, especially 
as an element of organized society or of civilization; as, 
the institution of chivalry; the institution of slavery. 

2. A corporate body or establishment instituted and or¬ 
ganized lor public use, or the building occupied by such 
a body; ns, tne Smithsonian Institution. 3. The act of 
instituting, establishing, or setting on foot; as, insti¬ 
tution of an investigation. 4. Eccl. (I) The investment 
of a clergyman in his office. (2) The w ords of Christ in 
instituting the Eucharist: recorded in Matt, xxvi, 26-28; 
Mark xiv, 22-24; Luke xxii, 19, 20' I Cor. xl, 23-25. 5. 
Civ. Law. The formal designation by one person of 
another to be liis heir. 6+. Instruction, or a book of 
Instruction. [F., < L. institutio(n-), < institutus; see 

INSTITUTE, V.) 

In"*!l-! ti'lion-al, in'sti-tifi'shun-a], a. 1, Pertain¬ 
ing to or enjoined by institutions; institutionary; as, 
institutional principles. 2. Relating to first principles 
or elements; elementary; rudimentary; as, institutional 
instruction. 

We see that here also, in the details which do not belong to the 
myth, we have simply institutional legend describing generally 
the origin of despotism. 

G. W. Cox Gen. Wat. Greece bk. ii, ch. 1, p. 98. [H. *76.] 

3. Pertaining to iuvestiture in office. In"Ml-tit'- 
Iton-a-ryj. 

1 u"*ti-ln'tion-nI-isin, hrsti-tifi'shnn-al-izm, n. The 
spirit that exalts established institutions, especially in 
religion: opposed to individualism. 

in'*ti-l it "list, in'stl-tlfi'tlst, n. [Rim 1 .] One who writes 
or Is veracd In elementary roles or institutes. 

Iu'*tl-tn"t»vtc, in'sti-tifi’tiv, a. 1. Tending or in¬ 
tended to institute or establish; having power to ordain. 
2. Established by authority: instituted. 

— adv. 

Iii'*lI-lu"tor, in'sli-titn$r, n. I. One who establishes, 

organizes, or sets in operation; n founder; as, an insti- 
tutor of a brotherhood; the i net it u tor of a suit at law. 

No institution will be belter than the institutor. Emerson Es- 
n ays. Character in second series, p. 86 . [H. M. a CO. ’90.j 

2. Angtican Ch. One who institutes a clergyman. 

The Clergyman to he instituted, kneels before the Inatitutor. 

H. M. Baum Rights of Rectors ch. 1, p. 83. [C. ft. A H. *79.] 
3+. An educator. [L., < instituo; see institute, r .] 
lii , 8tl*tu w tcrt.~lii'8tMit # lrei>s, «. A female 
instilutor; foundress. 


iu-atan'tin I, in-stan’shal, a. [Rare.] Of the nature of or 
pertaining to an lnsiauce; Illustrating by example. 
iu'*tant-ly, in'staiit-li, adv. i. With no time interve¬ 
ning; without delay; immediately. 2. [Archaic.] With 
urgency; insistently; earnestly. 

Our twelve tribe*, instantly serving God. Acts xxvi, 7. 

Synonyms: see immediately. 
in-Mtnr', m-stur', rt. [Rare.] 1, To adorn as with stars; 
stud with stars or brilliants. 

The vast splendor of the thickly instarred , moonless Bky was 
before him. C. E. Craddock Despot of Broomsedge Core ch. 7, 
p. 117. [11. M. A CO. ’89.] 

2, To set as a star; make a star of. , , 

In-KtRlc', in-etet\ vt. [in-sta'ted; in-sta'ting.] I , To 
place or establish iu a certain oflice or rank; install; as, 
to instate in royal fnvor. 2+. To endow; invest. 

— Iii-Mlale'meiit, «. . „ 

in ain't n quo, in st^'tift [orstg'tfl] cw5. [L.] In Its former 

eoudltloa: an abbreviation of in statu quo antefuit (orante 

iiwst^nii'rnte, in-stS'r^t, rt. [Rare.] To renew; renovate; 
restore. [< L. instuuratus, pp. of instanro, < in , la, + 

•Btanro, set up.] in-stn iiro't, J ....... 

— ln"Htn n-rn'tloM, n. Restoration of a thing to its 
former state after,decay or lapse: repair; as, the ’’Great In - 
8 tauratlon ” of Lord Ihieon was the resurrection of science. 

At the Instauration of Home In tbe time of Pope Paul the Third, 

. . . Cardinal Ennius Verulannus . . . laid tbe first stone. 

Kitto Daily Bible lllust ., ssth week, Friday, [c. a oros.] 

— iii'*tnu-i’»"tor, n [Rare.] A restorer; renovator. 

In-Mend', in-sted', adv. In place or room; as, a friend 
instead of an enemy; riches instead of poverty. It was 
originally two words, and is still sometimes written as 
such with a word intervening: as, in the stead of; “ Am 
I in God’s stead?" Gen. xxx,2; “Whom be raised np 
their stead" Josh, v, 7. 

God works in man, but not instead of him. * 

Amelia E. Barr Friend Olivia ch. 18, p. 372. [d. M. a co. *90.] 
in-Men.d'ln*t", ia-sted'fost*, a. [Rare.] Not steadfast. 
lu-Mcd', adv. Instead. Phil. Soc. 

in-steep', ia-sttp', rt. [Rare.] To steep or soak. 
iii"stel-ln'tioii, in*8tel-6’shaa, w. [Rare.] A placing 
among the stars. [< in- 1 4 L. stellatus; see stellate.] 

] n'Mep, in'step, n. 1. The arched upper surface of the 
hnmnn foot, next the ankle. 2. Tbe front part of the 
hind leg of the horse and allied animals, extending from 
the hain to the pastern-joint: applied figuratively to the 
corresponding part of any growth or structure. 

I know it to be a striped squirrel, and soon see its long unseen 
striped sides flirting about the imtep of on oak. THOREAU Early 
Spring In Mass., Mar. 17, *69 P . 103. [h. m. A CO. *88 .] 

[Perhaps < in- 1 4 SToor, bend.] 

In'Ml-Sjntc*, in'sti-gfct, vt. [-oa'ted; -ga'ting.] 1 , 

To bring about by inciting; provoke. 

What he [James II.] and they called levying war was, la truth, 
no better than insfipoGnp murder. 

Thackeray Henry Esmond bk. il, ch. 4, p. 120. [h.] 

2. To stimulate or gond to an action, especially a bad 
action; impel; urge; spur; as, to instigate one to evil. 

[< L. instigatus, pp. of instigo, < in> on, + *stigo , 
goad; cp. stinguo , goad.] 

Synonyms: see abet; animate; encouraoe.— Prep¬ 
osition: to. 

— iijr-Iy* fl^».-ln'8fI*Ka*Uv(e, a. 

Tending to instigate or to rouse and quicken action; as, 
the imtigatire power of hope. 

We owe to the fnstigative feelings a large portion of human 
energy and activity. McCosh Divine Government hk. iii, ch. 3, 
p. 426. [c. A CROS. ’58.] 

iii'Nll-ga'tlon, in’sti-ge'shun, n. The act of instiga¬ 
ting, inciting, or urging, especially to evil; as, the insti¬ 
gation of tbe devil. 

lu'*U-gst"lor, ln'stl-ge’t^r, n. One who instigates or 
incites to evil. 

Jn-stll', in-stil', rt. [ix-stilled'; in-stil'ling.] I, 

To inculcate gradually, as if drop by drop. 

To instil Is a gradual process which is the natural work of educa¬ 
tion. Crass English Synonymes p. 534. [h. ’90.] 

2. To pour in by drops; as, to instil a balm. 

A poem’s impressivenessj one might say, depends on the uomber 
of heart’s drops instilled into it. 

J. Jacobs Essays and Revfeirs, J. II.Newman p. 144. [d. N. *91.] 

i < F. instilled < L. instillo, < In, iu, -f stitta, drop.] 

u-Ktiii'i. 

Synooyma: engraft, implant, impress, inculcate, infuse, 

Insinuate, introduce. Engraft, implant , and inculcate are 
commonly words of good Import; infuse. Instil , and in¬ 
troduce are neutral; insinuate Is, with very rare excep¬ 
tions, applied to that which is evil.— Preposition: into. 

— In'Vtll-Ia'tloii, n. 1 . The net of instilling. 

2. That which is instilled. Iu-stll'iucuti; tn- 
MII I'm cut*. — ln'*tli-la"lor, n. [Rare.j—lii- 
Ktll'ln-to-ry, a. Of or pertaining to Instillation. 
in-Htiin'u-lnii't» rt. To stimulate; incite; excite. 

— In-j*tiiii"ii-ln'tlont» n. 

in-st i net't, rt. To impress ss an instinct; move as an ani¬ 
mating Influence. 

iu-Ktliict', in-stipet', a. Animated from within; moved 
by inward impulse; alive: usually followed by with; as, 
instinct icith passion; instinct with pity. 

Franklin’* style . . . ia instinct with Franklin’* own personality. 

A. S. Hill Our English ch. 1, p. 63. [u. ’89.j 
[< L. instinctus, pp. of instinguo, < in, in, -f- stinguo, 
prick.] 

I ti'wlI net ,n. 1. A natural spontanconB impulse or pro¬ 
pensity, especially in the lower animals, that moves 
them without reasoning toward the actions that are es¬ 
sential to their existence, preservation, and develop¬ 
ment, and that reason would approve as tending to their 
welfare or to some nseful cn&; animal sagacity; as, the 
instinct of self-preservation. 

Instinct Is the guide of animal life, embedded in the 
organic structure of the animal, as reason Is the guide of 
rational life. It has been said to be in the animal, hut not 
of It. It Is unlike reason in pushing unlatelllgently toward 
its coda, In attaining at once to perfection in its work, aad 
so being incspable of development and progress. 

Although re4UOT> may ... In varying degree* be blended with 
instinct, tho distinction between the two is sufficiently precise; for 
reason, in whatever degree present, only acts upon a definite and 
often laboriously acquired knowledge of the relation between means 
and eods. G. J. Komanf.s la Encyc. Brit. 9th ed., vol. xiii, p. 157. 

2. A natural or acquired aptitude or tendency: a sense 
of what is fitting, whether natural or acquired; nlso, 
the sum of inherited habits; ns, the dramatic instinct; 
an instinct for order. [< L. instinctus, impulse, < ?;<- 
8 tinctus, pp.; see instinct, g.] 

eofu, arm, «sk; at, flue, ftccord; element, er = over, eight, e = usage; tlu, machine, l = renew; obey, do; not, nor, attftu; full, rule; but, burn; ulsie; 


ln-sfo|>'+, rt. To close up; make fast; stop. 
in-Htore't. rt. Same as enstore. 

lu-Mrnt'l-fled, in-strat'i-faid, a. Geol. Same as ix- 
TEnSTHATIFIED. 

In'*trenin"liig:, in'strtm'ing, n. A streaming io; in¬ 
flux; access. 

Iii-Ktrnct', in-struct', rt. 1. To impart knowledge or 
skill to, especially by systematic method: tell what to 
believe or now or what to do; teach; educate; ioforin; 
ns, to instruct a child. 

Then Europe and England may learn that an instructed de¬ 
mocracy ia tne surest foundation of government. J. BRIGHT 
Speech on Am. Question, Nov. US, 'S3 p. 260. [L. B. A co. ’66.) 

2. To fornish with specific orders; give orders or direc¬ 
tions to; command; as, to instruct a servant or an agent. 

3, Scots Law. To confirm by evidence; verify; vouch. 
4t. To arrange in order; prepare; form. T< L. instruc¬ 
ts, pp. of instruo, < in, in, 4- struo, build.] 

Synonym*: seenniLL; educate; inform. 

— tii-Mruet't, a. I. Equipped. 2. lnstracted.— 
fn-struH'i-()l(e, a. Capable of receiving instruction. 

rue'tlou, in-struc'shun, n. I. The act of in¬ 
structing; teaching; as, the instruction of youth. 

To teach those branches w hich train the Intellect alone i*/n*frve- 
tion, hut in no true »en«e education. A. M acARTHUB Education 
and Manual Industry ch. 16, p. 333. [a. ’88.1 
2. Imparted knowledge; precept. 3. The act of giving 
specific directions or commands, or tbe directions given; 
as, instructions given to an agent. 

By instruction of a representative we understand. In the politics 
of representative government*, hi* being directed by hi* constito- 
eats, subsequent to his electioa, to vote on a question yet pending. 
In a manner pointed out to him. F. Lieber Political Ethics 
vol. ii, pt. il, bk. vi, ch. I, p. 307. [L. *90.] 

[< L. im(ructioin-), < instmetus; see iNSTnucT.] 

Synonyms: see order. 

Iii-struc'lion-ttl, a. Pertaining or relating to instme. 
tion; educational; didactic. 

Thi* paragraph ta quoted here for the expre** purpose of criti¬ 
cism, notwithstanding the fact that iUcriticwer would advocate uu 
entirely different method in any ordinary instructional writing. 
F. H. TKALL Vomjwtunding of Eng. Word* ch.3, p. 40. [J. I. ’VI.’ 
!u*fct ruct'lv, -ly, -iieMM, a. Instructive, etc. Pb. S. 
lii-xlruet'l vc, in-stroct'iv, a. Fitted to instruct or in¬ 
form; conveying knowledge; as, an instructive lecture. 

Defoe’s own life Is certainly as instructive as Crosoe’s in the 
lesson of invincible patience and undaunted resolution. 

W. JIinto Daniel Lh foe ch. 9, p. 146. [h. *79.] 
f< L. instrvetus; see instruct.] — In-Mriic-t'lvo- 
ly, adv. — In-Ht riict'lve-iu'fs, n. 

Iii-xtruel'or, in-8tract'Qr, v. 1. One who instnicts; 
a teacher. 

The office of instructor ought to rank and be recompensed as 
One of the most honorable io society. 

Cl I ANN I NO If orXrs, Self •Culture p. SI. [a. U. a. ’83.’ 

2. Sfiecifically. in American colleges, a teacher of lower 
rank than a professor; sometimes, a teacher nota member 
of tin? college faculty. [L., < instrvetus; see instruct.] 
Iii-mI ruct'ert.— lit-«lruet'rc«M, n. A female 
instructor; preceptress. In-wt ruc*t r rlee+. 

Iii'strit-nieut, m'stru-mfint, vt. Mus. Toarrangefor 
instruments, as a com])osition. 
lu'st rn-iiicut, n , 1, A means by which work is done; 
an implement or tool, especially an implement or mech¬ 
anism for scientific or professional purposes, as distin¬ 
guished from a device, tool, or machine for industrial 
use; figuratively, any means of accomplishment; as, the 
hands are instruments of the will. 2. A mechanical 
contrivance for the production of mnsical sounds. 

Musleal Instruments may be divided Into: (I) stringed in¬ 
struments, In whleh tbe sound Ib due to tbe vibration of a 
string or wire, usually reenforced by the resonance of a 
sounding-board or tbe like, lnelodlng <«) the viol ch/**, 
where the string Is vibrated by a bow, as In the violin, vlo- 
looeello, and bass viol, (b) the guitar class, where It is vi¬ 
brated by plueklog, as In the guitar, banjo, zither, and man¬ 
dolin, and (e) the pianoforte, whose strings are vibrated bv 
percussion; (2) wind-instruments, in whleli the sound is 
due to tbe vibration of a column of air, lnelndlag (a> the 
reed class, where the vibration Is Induced by a reed as In 
the oboe and clarioet, and many organ-pipes, aod ( b ) the 
class where the vibration Is Induced by a fluttering current 
or jet of air, as In the horns, including the trumpet, cornet, 
trombone, aod most of the brass instrumeots. and la the 
flue-pipe of the organ, whose simplest type Is the common 
whistle; (3) pei'cusslre instruments used oow chiefly for 
aceeotuatlon, as the drum and cymbals, for signals, as the 
bell, or as curiosities, as the xylophone. An exception Is 
the pianoforte, which is both stringed and percussive. A 
different mode of division Is Into [1) Instruments of Jixed 
intonation, where only certain tones cao be produced, as 
the piano, organ, flute, and guitar; (2) harmonic instru¬ 
ments, giving only the harmonies of one fundamental, as 
the French horn; and (.3) instruments of free intonation, 
giving any tone within limits, as any of the viol class. See 
the names of the different instruments, and orchestra. 

3. A person need to execute the will of another; an agent. 

Men who have sacrificed their own selves to become lhe paid in¬ 
struments of a system. 

Froude Nemesis of Fa ith letter i, p. 7. [d. m. b. *79.] 

4. Law. A writing acknowledging or certifying to a 
claim, or recording tlie terms of a contract, deed, or grant. 

Where tbe lantpiage of aa instrument b»s s settled legal mean¬ 
ing, its construction is not open to evidence. Parsons Con tracts 
vol. Ii, pt. ii, ch. 1, § 10, p. 63. [L- B. A co. ’60.] 

[F., < L. instrumentum, < instruo; see instruct.] 

Synonyms: see aoent; appliance. 
ln"*trti-iiioii'!nl, iirstro-men'tai, a. I. Serving as 
a means or instrument; serviceable; helpful; as, instru¬ 
mental in promoting an object. 2. Mus. Produced by 
or fitted for instruments. 3. Gram. Indicating the 
means or instrument; as, an instrumental case, i. e., that 
case of an inflected nonn which expresses the instru¬ 
ment or instrumentality by which anything is done: 
rendered bv by or trith. It Is a separate case in San¬ 
skrit, but its functions are performed in Latin by the 
ablative, in Anglo-Saxon by the dative. 

Tho instrumental [denotes the relation] . . . expressed by with, 
or by — the idea of adjacency or accompaniment nassvng natitraliy 
into that of means, instrument, or cause. W. D. WHITNEY La ng. 
and Study of Lang. lect. vii, p. 271. [s. *74.] 

4. Traceable to a mechanical instrument; as, tbe in¬ 
strumental errors in an observation or measurement. [< 
L. instrumentum; see instrument.] 

— lii^Mlru-iiieii'liiI-lMl, «. Mus. One who plftys 
upon an instrument, as distinguished from a vocalist. 
— Iu"*trt«-tucii'tnMzet, rt. To constitute as an 
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insurrection 


Instrument; form as an agency. in"Mtru-men'lat- 
l*e+.— lii"Ntrii-iiieii'fai-ne*«, n . [Rare.] 
tn"Mtrii-nten-laJ'f-ty t hrstru-men-tal't-ti, n. [-ties, 
yV.] 1. The quality or condition of being instrumental; 


Prinri * ,h8 of Economics vol l, hV.i,ch. Iii-mii r'a-bl(e, in-shflr'a-bl, a. Capable of heing or 
..___ suitable to .be insured.-f- ' * ** 


School. 

4, 

[< L. insularis, < f nsnla; see insula.] I n'Mii-Ja-ryt, 
r ..j -. --*- v -,~... 6 — ln'Nii-lnr*n. [Rare.] Aa Islander. in'su-lnr-yi. 

subordinate agency; as, to work through the instrumen- , — In'mi-lar-Iy, odr. In an Insular manner. 1»-Miir'miee, io-shGr'ans, n. 

tality of another. 2. That which is instrumental or *’][/*£* n ^ u ^ Qr ‘] zm i p* The state or quality 


zing instrumentalities of the Age, moral, 
tre Christianity. the press, and steam. 

OSO Our Country ch. 7, p. 69. [B, A T. CO.] 


auxiliary. 

The three great cfvilizinj 
mental, and material, are L 
STRONO 

Jii"Mlrtt-tue»'fa]-ly, Io*stru-men'tal-i, adv. 1. By 
□leans of an lastnimeot or agency; not immediately; as, 
to help one instrumentally. 2. With instruments of 
music; as, a song instrumentally accompanied. 
iii"«irii-iiien'tn-ry, la'stru-meQ'to-rl.o. iRare.] 1. In¬ 
strumental 2. Scot* Law. Of or pertaining to a legal lo¬ 
st rumeat; as, inxtrunwntary witnesses. 
ln"Mt rti-mcii-tn'llon, in r stru-men-te'shun, n. 1. 
Mux. (1) The act, process, or art of writing or arranging 


of being insular in personality; insularity or narrowness, 
as of character, opinions, or prejudices. 

When Europe awoke from the sleep of the Middle Ages, the 
Roman law, indeed, continued to be regarded as authoritative, hut 
the haughty insulnrism of the Roman citizen was a thing of the 
past. F. Wharton Laxo o /Agency cb. 3, p. 99. (k. a bho. ’76.] 
li'Vu-Jar'l-ty, in’siu-lar'i-ti, «. The state or quality 
of being insular or belonging to an island; insalar posi¬ 
tion, character, or condition; hence, narrowness or ulib- 
eraiity; Insularism. 

In saying this, I must not be nnderstood to advocate any Know* 
nothmgism in literature, any narrow, supercilious insularity, 
such as so frequently pervades English literary works. 

T. Davidson in The Forum May, ’91, p. 345. 

-LA'TIXG.] 1 . TO 
so as to have no de- 


musieal compositions for performance by inetruments.... . . ...... , r 

(*2) The use or the method of nsing an instrument or va- 1 o T** ^{i A T? D ’ 

rious instruments, as for producing peculiar effects. 2. p ac ? in a detache(1 p tate or situation, „ - 

The act of using instruments of precision, as in surveying pcndencc on or association with surrounding persons or 
or drawing, or the work done with them. 3. lnstru- isolate. 2. Klee. To separate from other con- 

mentHl means or aid; instrumentality; agency; means. ducting[ bodies as by a covering or support of a non* 

I ii'M rii-iiieiit"lMl,in'strn-ment'ist,«. One who plays conducting substance, usually in order to prevent or 
nnon a musical Instrument: an instrumental.^ \&#cn the lenkage of the electric current from the object 

(as a wire) insulated. [< LL. insulatus, pp. of insula, < 


upon a musical Instrument; an instrumentalist. 

In-wtyle'+* tl. Tu style. en-*tyle'ti in-Mtlle't. 

In"Mtil>-jee / tIoii, in'gob-jec'ghon, n. Lack or want of 
subjection; disregard of authority or control; Insubordi¬ 
nation. 

I ii "mi b-mcr / {jl-bl(e, in'sub-mgr'ji-bl, a. Incapable 
of being submerged. 

in w siie-ces« , ( etc. See in-*. _ __ „ 

ill "mi b-oridl*nale, in'sub-Sr'di-net or -ngt, a. Not operator, 
subordinate or obedient; not submitting to'anthority; • uVu-late, in'siu-let or -let, a. Entam. Separated from 
rebellions; mutinous. other marka or parts of a similar kind. 

1 ii"mii b-or"dl-na'tlon,in'sob-Sr'di-ng'shun, n. The J — Insulate vein, a dlscal nervure In the wlag of an 
state of being insubordinate; disobedience to constituted, Insect, separated from the other Qervtires. 
authorities; uoruliness. * 11 ted, in siu-le ted, pa. Astron. So faraway 

. *_ , f .... . as to be beyond any sensible effect of gravitation; said 

The Tlazcalaa* were a fierce race, . . . and, from their fnaubor- v*.rv n-mntA from ovwh othor 

dinaUan, a. terrible sometime* to friend aa to foe. . °I 8ta ™ '? . , J-, e 1 aC ' 1 0tDer ‘ 

Prescott Mexico voL iii, bk. vi, ch. 2, p. S3. [h. *51.] ■ n in siu-ie'shtm, n. 1. The 

Synonyms: see anarchy. *“**"“ "*“* * l '~* * 

lii"«iib-MtniPtl til, In'sub-stao'shol, a. fRare.] Unsub- 
itantlal; slso, unreal. 


L. insula' see inscla.j 
— Involuting sleeve, inpe, lube, etc. (£7ec.), a 
sleeve. tapt», tube, etc., suitable or used for surrounding or 
shielding a conductor and preventing the passage of elec¬ 
tricity to or from It. — i. stool (AV^c.), a stool with qoq* 
conducting legs or feet, used In handling live wires, or the 
like, to prevent a ground and a consequent shock to the 


! act of insu- 


H*r footstep*, a* ther pa**. Than moonbeam* over gras* 

Kail lighter,—and, ala*. More insubstantial too! 

Lowell Under the October Maples *t. 3. 
f < LL. tn*Hb*tantlatls , < bt-, not; and see substantial.] ] 
lii"Miih-«taii // ti*nl'l»ty, n. [Rare.] Unsnhstantlallty. 
lii"Mib-Mtnii'!l-a / 'lon, in'sub-stanVhi-S'ted, a. En¬ 
closed with or in substance or matter; embodied. 

1 ti "wur-on't lout, n. Soaklog; mat'eratlon. 

I n'«n-d n i of, n. Cs using or accompanied by sweating, 
lit—«ue', In-slfl’, r. To ensue. 

I ipHiie-tude, In'swg-tlfld, n. [Rare.] The state or quality 
of l»-lrg unused or unusual; absence or lack of use, custom, 
or habit; unusunlness. [< L. tnsuetudo ( Inxnetudln •), < 
#»-, not, -f- auetw, pp. of xutxco; see OEsrETUUK.] 

1 11 -MiI’lf r-M-l>l(e, in-snf'^r-a-bl, at. Such as can not 
be suffered, borne, orendtm-d; intolerable. 


Insurable Interest, a right, 
title, or Hen In, to, or upon some specific property sufficient 
to sustain a contract of Insurance thereon. 
l-Mir'anee, in-shGr'ans, n. 1. An act or system of 
insuring or assuring against loss; specifically, the act or 
system oy or under which indemnity or pecuniary pay¬ 
ment Is guaranteed by one party (as a company, society, 
association, or individual) or several parties to snother 
party in certain contingencies upon specified terms; as, 
accldent-i/wt/rance; UrcdnsitraticeUte-insut'ance; ma¬ 
rine insurance. 

Insurance (particularly life-insurance) is sometimes 
called assurance, especially In Great Britain. Coinsurance 
is Joint Insurance by tW'O or more Insurers. Reinsurance Is 
Insurance effected (as In another company) by an Insurer 
for his own protection, upon a risk already taken by him. 

2. A contract wherehy one party, in consideration of a 
stipulated consideration or premium, undertakes to pay 
a given sum or sums upon the occurrence of a certain 
contingency, as upon injnry to one’s person, or upon 
one’s death, or upon the destruction of one’s property by 
fire or otherwise. Compare policy, underwriter etc. 

An Oiswranee oo the body of a ship . . . sweep* In, by the com* 
prehensivenew of the expression, whatever is appurtenant to the 
ship. Kent Commentaries vol. iii, pt. v, lect. zlviii, p. 257. 

3. The premium or consideration paid for insuring. 4. 
The amount or sum that the insurer or underwriter has 
ngreed to pay In case of the occurrence of the specified 
contingency. 5. Guaranty or pledge; ground or assur¬ 
ance; as, a sufficient insurance of divine protection. 

Insnmnee : against war by preparation for it is, of all methods, 
the most business-like, the most humane, and the most in accord¬ 
ance with the teachings of the Christian religion. 

S. B. Luce in North American Review Dec., ’91, p. 683. 
6 +. Engagement; betrothal. [< OF. enseurer; see in¬ 
sure.] cti-Mi r'aneoj. 

Phrases:—endowment lnan rn nee, a form of life* 
iQsurauce In which the whole amount agreed upon Is paid 
to the Insured If he survives beyond a specified dnte, or to 
some designated person or to his heirs If he dies before 
that time.—grn veynrd I., fraudulent losurance effected 
upon the life of an aged or sick person.—J. ngent, a per¬ 
son who represents an Insurance company and acts for it In 
soliciting aod doing busioess.—I. a pub¬ 

lic official who has supervision over Insurance affairs and 
companies, as In some of theUnited States.— i. coin puny, 
a company tbat Insures against loss.dsm age. Injury, or death. 
— I. policy, a document containing the contract between 
the losurer and the Insured. 


conductor of electricity, heat, or sound. 

Thread* of *ilV, rod* of gla**, *caling-w*x, and the like cannot 
act in thi* way ireceive electricity }, and accordingly they are called 
non-conductor* or insulators. C. F. Brackett ia Electricity fa 
Daily Li/e, In Sendee of Man p. 5. [a. ’VI.] 

(2) A device made of an insulating snbstance, for pre¬ 
venting the passage of electricity, heat, or sound. 

— telegrnphic or telephonic lnsulntor. a non¬ 
conducting attachment hy which to fasten 
a cunducting w in* to a support without loss 
T , . , , , . or gain of electricity. 

, The cant of democracy upon the lip* o! men who are living |„'*n-Ion h, In’slu-lua, a. [Ihtre.l Abound- 
down it- principle*, i*. to aa eame*t mtnd, well-nigh Insufferable. tntr tn M uiiIm 
Wmittjer Prose H arks. mtUam Leyyett in vol. I, pT394. ill. r K 
St. A CO. *K2.] 1 


lating, or the state of being insulated; detachment or 
separation from other objects; isolation. 2. The act of 
surrounding a body with or separating it from other 
bodies by means of non-conductors of electricity, heat, 
or sonnd, or the state of being so surrounded or separated. 

3. Elec. Material nsed in insulating. _ - - 

ii'mi-Ia"! or, in'siu-le’t^r, n. One who or that which In-Mir'nii-cert, ?t. An Insurer or underwriter, 
insulates. Especially: (I) A substance that is a non* *r a J'b In-shflr'ant, n. One to whom an insurance 
* 4 policy is issued. 

n-Mire', in-shfir', r. [iN-sunr.D'; iN-sun'ixc.] I. t. 
1. To contract, for a consideration, to pay a specified 
sum or sums to (it pnrty or his representatives) upon the 
occurrence of a given contingency of loss, damage, 
accident, or death; make a snhject of insurance; as, to 
insure property against loss by fire, or a person sgainst 
accident or death; to insure a vessel or cargo against 
wreck or loss. 2. To secure insurance of; as, to insure 
one’s life in a good company. 3. To make sure or 
secure; assure; guarantee; ensure; as, to insure a safe 
and prompt arrival. 


— 1 ii-Minfer-a-hl adr. 

ln"^uf-fi / cletice, lo'suf-fish'yns, n. [Rare.] Insufficiency, 
H>K.. < LL. insufliclentla, < in*uffltien(l-)H; see insuffi¬ 
cient. ] 

ln"Mif-HVIeii-ej', in'sof-fish'tn-si, n. The state or 
quality of being Insufficient; Inadequacy, as in amount, 
value, power, or fitness; deficiency. 

I con*id«T thU mighty rtrnctnre [the pyramid] a* a monoinsnt of 
the of human sajoyment*. 

Jounrox Rasselas ch. 32. p. 103. [s, m. *80.] 
1 »*"mi licet: 1 it "mii f-11 Van neet. 

I ii"mi f-ll'4'leiil, in'suf fish'^nt, a. Not sufficient; in- 
adeonate for some need, purpose, or tise; wanting in 
m*i*«Iful amount, value, ability, or fitness; inconij)eteiit; 
unfit: fifi. insufficient food; insufficient means. [OF., < 
LL. inxufficiefi(l-)*, < in-, not: and see sufficient.] 
1 n "mii f-tl'MHiitt.— 1 ii"Muf-tl'cIeiit-)y, adr. 

in-Mil I'lliite, in-suf'let, rt. [-fla'ted; -fla’ting.] 
1. To blow or breathe into or upon; treat by insinua¬ 
tion; as, to insuffiafe an asphyxiated person. 2. Eccl , 
Hist. To breathe upon, as a religious ceremony; as, to 
insuffiafe a catechumen. [< LL. in*u/ttatns,j^\). of fw- 


n-MiiNe't, a. Stupid; heavy. 

— In-MiiU'l-tyT, «• 

n-Mttlf', in-solt', v. I. t. 1. To treat 
with gross indignity, insolence, or con¬ 
tempt, by word or act; offer an indignity _ 

or affront to; affront; as, to insutl a man A TpiFirranhie 
by doubting his veracity. 2 + . To attack jasulator. 
suddenly; assault. 3t. To leap or trample 
upon; trample down 



To enjoy the laestimahle benefits which the liberty of the press 
Insures, it 1* neces*ary to submit to the inevitable evils which It 
create*. Dk TocquEViLLK Democracy tn Am. tr. hy Bowen, vnl. 
1, ch. 11, p. 234. [s. A F. *63.] 

4+. To pledge; engage; hetroth. 

11 ? i. 1. To make insurance. 2. To take out a policy 
of insurance; as, to insure in the Mutual. [< OF. en¬ 
seurer, < en - (< L. ifl), in, seur, sure, < L. securus; 
i, gia** ineuia- see sEcrnE, a.) en-Miire't. 


11 / r \rahaic 1 1 To behave with ted IvIto^eK" 1 n ‘ WI1 ro<,/ ’ in ^Ord', «. J . The person to whom insnr- 

11.1. [Arena C.J 1. lo penave Wltn ted into tele- ance /on « n , nr mnrinel is tn hp nniil after rininnr«. 


insolence; exuit or triumph insolently or graph * pole; w, 
offensively. wire - 

I can iQtemipt the man of much occupation when be i« bu*ie*t. 
I can insult over him with an invitation to take a day'* pleasare 
with me to Windsor thi* fine May-morning. Lams Last Essays 
o/£//a. Superannuated Man p. 266. [macx. ’84.] 

2, To ienp or jump, [< F. insulter, < L. insulto, freq. 
of insflio, icap on, < in, in, -f salio, leap.] 

Synonyms: see affront; mock. 


ance (as fire or mnrine) is to be paid after loss or damage 
of insured property. 2. The person upon w hose death 
or disability insurance (life or accident) becomes due. 
n-Miir'er, in-shfirigr, One who or that which in¬ 
sures; especially, a company or an individual that under¬ 
takes, for compensation, to make good losses, as bv fire, 
or to pay money in certain contingencies, as the death or 
injury of the insured; an underwriter. 

In -mii re;c*', in-surj', r. [in-suhgeo'; iN-sun'oiNG.] 


suffio. biow into, < L. in, in, -f eulj, under, ■ 


In "mu f- f In'll a it, in'suf-ie'shnn, n. 1. The act of 
process of blowing or hreathing ujxm or into; as, the in- 
suffiation of iiquias. 

Wind* which sre propagated in the same direction from which 
they blow are called wind* nf insufflation. 

B. Killi man, Ja. Phystcs $ 958, p. 643, app. [i. a. a co.] 
2. Eccl. A breathing upon a person or thing as symbolic 
of the operation and entrance of the lloly Spirit, or the 
casting out of nnciean spirits, as in some churches in the 


D w~ ,, J"J? ult .' n " 1>l , (e / rt - Capable of being Insulted; easily (. [Rare.] To stir up insurrection among] II. i.' To 
affronted. Iu-mjiI t nnee+, n. Insult; insolence, in- rise up against something; become Insurgent; revolt. [< 

v . imurger , < L. insurgo; sec insurgent, a.] 
mu Mn-sur'jgns, *jv«-8i, n. The act of ri- 

... .,.pu.u U(S , ... Mir'gcn-cy, I sing in insurrection, or the state of 

blow.] Iu'miiH, n. I. Something said or done that is intended being Jnsnrgent; Insurrection; uprising; incipient bellig- 


or supjiosed to be intended to hurt one’s feelings or pro- erency. 
voke ntie’s resentment: an expression of Insolence or In-sitrigeiit, In-sur'j^nt, a 


Uprising against lawful 


ivnv* UU LApiVCQIVII VI III 

gross discourtesy; an indignity or affront. 2. Contu¬ 
melious treatment; abuse; outrage. 

Contempt for private Insult wu one nf the characteristics of 
ancient moral*. 

JOC BERT Thouyhts tr. hy Calvert, ch. 13, p. 117. [w. v. 8. ’67.] 

3. [Rare.] A sudden attack or assault. 4. [Archaic.] 

... M,.v.v«. u T u.«:, « ... ™..v u.v A leaping upon something; a leap or jump: hence, a uguiuei,, -t- «ur 

ordinance of baptism for the exorcism of catechumens or covering of the femsle by the male: said or cattle or |n-*n r'genf n. ~ One who takes part in active and 
of the baptismal water. 3. Med. A forcible blowing, as horses. [< LL. insult us, < L. insilia; see insult, t\J forcible opjK>sition or resistance to the constituted sn- 

of air into the lungs, or of a gas, vapor, or powder into I n-Miill'l njf , In-sult'ing, jm. I. Conveying or mflict- thoritles or a place or country; also, a rebel to whom 

r < LL. inm<ffiatio(n-), < insuf- ing insult; tending or intending to insult; insolent. belligerent rights have not been accorded. 

R wm * dcn where ni> insulting light iii"Miir-nioti nt'a-blG*, In*sur-monnt'o-bl, a. Not 


authority or an existing government; engaged in insur¬ 
rection or rebellion against authority. 

In New York, though it was ablaze with sympathy for the insut'- 
gent New Englander*, the royal authority wa* still nominally no- 
questioned. Roosevelt Morris ch. 2, p. 35. [ii. m. a co.‘ *88 .} 

[F., < L. insurgett(l-)s, ]>pr. of insnrga, rise against, < 
in, against, -f surgo; see suuoe.] 


some ojuming or cavity. [< LL. insuffiatio(n-), < insuf- 
fiatus ; insufflate.] 

I ii'mii r-tl»"toF, in'snf-le't^r, n. An Instrument or appa¬ 
ratus for blowing; especially, an apparatus for injecting 
air, etc., into a furnace, or an instrument for injecting air, 


Could glimmer on their tears. 

Keats Ilypericm hk. 11, *t. 1. 


surrounded and concealed bv the frontal, parietal, and fee siterable.J —lii-«ii"l>er-a-liiri-iy, Iii-mii 
temporal lobes; the island or Roll. 2. Arch. An aisle, 1 ’ . *“ * *' 


[L.. Island. < fw, in, -f salum, high sea.] 

I ii'mii-I a r, In'siu-lar. a. 1. Of or ])ertainlng to an 
Island; having the situation or chnnicter of an islund; 
also, standing alone; isolated; as, an insular climate; an 
insular fortress. 2. Of or pertaining to people inhnbit' 


surmountable; such ns can not be surmounted, passed 
over, or overcome; insuperable; as, an insurmountable 
chain of hills; an insurmQuntal)le difficulty. 

— In"Mitr-nioinit // n-l)» I l-t>. n. The state pr 
. of being insurmountable. I m'Vh r-tnoti n t n- 
iiCMNt.—1 i»"mu r-iiioii nt'a-bly, adv. 

. _-reeK, ln*sur-reet’, rt. 1. [Colloq.] To rise 1q or 

as In Insurreetlon. 21. To arise. [< L. insurrectus; see 
l>er-a-I>I(«-iieMM, n.— ln-Mn'i»er-a-!>Iy, adv. iNsuftaKCTioN.] 

n"Miij>-i>orl'a-bl(e, iirgop-pfirt'ti-bl, a. 1. Such ns Iu"Miir-r«*c* / lIoii,in^sur-rec'shun, n. I. Anorganized 
can not oe borne or endured; intolerable: Insufferable, nad armed resistance to the established authority 



2t. Irresistible. [< LL. f nsup)>ortafAlis y < L. f«-, not. 
-\-*up}*>rta; see support, u.]— ln"MHi»-port'n-bl(e- 
ii e mm, n. — lii"Mii)>-i>i>rl / n-hly, adv. 


inc an island or otherwise isolate<L o"r to their customs, In"Mip-]>o'wii-bl(e, firsup-po'za-bl, a. Such as can 
opinions, etc.; hence, not broad, liberal, or cosmopolitan; not be supposed; not supposubie; inconceivable, 
nairow; contracted; as, insular customs, ideas, or prej- ln"Miip-preMM'l-bl(«?, fn*gup-prcs'i-bl, a. Iucapablcof 
udiccs. being snppressed or concealed. 

Whil* recognizing thr l«-*d-r*h1p of Adam Smith, th« German — MIIp-preMM'l-bly , adr. 
eoonomUt* h*ve been irritated ... by what they have regarded ]n"Mllp-pri'MM'lV(l’, a. [Rare.] Not tending to suppress; 
a* the insulnr narrowne*a and *elf*confldeno« of the Iticardiaa Jnsilppresslble. 


government; rebellion in its Initial stage; open resistance 
by iiuinlx?rs to enforcement of the laws; the state of being 
in active resistance to authority. 

I have often heard him [Parnell] *ay that an armed insurrection 
Is a bopeles* business in a country which ha* no mountains inland. 

McCarthy in Contemporary Review Nov., ’91, p. 627. 
2. A rising In mass, as to oppose an enemy; an uprising. 

It seem* a singular fact that throughout the war there wa* no in¬ 
surrection of the slave. Kossitkk Johnson ifar of Secession 
ch. 13. p. 207. [It. M. A CO. ’89.] 


ousout; oli; Iii = feud, I ft = future; c = k; church; dh = (he; go, sing, ink; mo; thin; zh = asure; F. bun, diiue. <,fro?n; t, obsolete; %, variant. 



insurrection hi*} 


0U6 


iutclligciitial 


[< LL. in*ur 7 'fctio(n-), < L. irmirgo, pp. i/mnrectus; 
see INSURGENT.] 

Synonyms: see revolution. 

— 1 u"xn r-rcc'l Ion«I»l t n. One who incites or 
takes part in an insurrection; an insurgent. ln"Mir- 


tends only between definite limits.—elliptic I., one of the 
t hree Integrals arising from t he Integration of an expression 
of the form f (x, X) dx, in which X Is the aqimre root of 
an entire function of x of the fourth degree, and f Is a 
rational function.— indefinite i., a function whlch.belng 
differentiated, yields a given result. 


rec'l i o ii-orj.— I n "*u r-ree'l lon-lze, vt. [Hare.] i ■Uie.-rant: or essential 

To move or stir up to insurrection; as ? io insurrectionize the making up o^ia whole; integral. 


a country. in"sur-irct , 'tIou-Is*e:£. 
!u"}>»ur-rcc'lloti-n-ry, in'sur-rec'sliun-q-ri, a. Of, 
pertaining to, involving, or characterized by insurrection; 
favoring or engaged in insurrection; insurgent; sedi¬ 
tious. 1 ii"mi r-ree't Io i»-n \%. 


Synonyma: Intelligence, reason, reasoning, understand¬ 
ing. According to the long-establlahed division of the 
mental powers tnto the intellect, the sensibilities, and the 
will, the intellect is thHt assemblage of faculties which 1 b 
concerned with knowledge, aa distinguished from emotion 
and volition. Vruler mantling is the Saxon word of the 
same general Import, but Is chiefly used of the reasoning 
powers; the un derma tiding, which Sir Win. Hamilton has 
called "the faculty of relations and comparisons,’* is distin¬ 
guished by many philosophers from reason In that *• reason 


Whatever tends to insulate man, to stifle the consdnosness In him 

that he is an integrant part of society, produces egotism sad crime. r V «” V"~* -•“ “■"* , ' 

F. Lieser Political Ethics vol. ii, bk. iii, ch. 5. p. 48. II. ’wu 1* thc fR °uIty of the lilghcr cognitions or a priori truth.” 
[< L. integran(t-)s, ppr. of integro, make whole, < tide- k™ A ntony .™ R: body, 
ger see integer.] 

in"*iiK-cep"ll-l>ll'I.ty, iirsus-scp'tl-bil'i-ti, n. Lack Iii'te-j;rale, in'te-gret, v. [-gra , 'ted; -cnA’TixG.] I 
of susceptibility; incnpacity to feel or to receive; nnim- t. 1. To mnke into a whole* 1 * - 

possibility. ’ - - - * ■ * 

lti"*u»-cep'll-l)](e, in'sua-sep'ti-b), a. Not susccpli- 
hle. (1) Incapahle of being moved or impressed: with 
to; as, a heart insusceptible to pity. (2) Incapahle of re¬ 
ceiving or admitting: with of; as, a *ou\ insusceptible of 
malice. 1 ii"sMK-cep'IIv(c}:. 


brute force, matter, mcchanlam, passion, sensation, sense. 
— Iii'teMecl''ed, a. [Hare.] Endowed with Intellect. 

. v , , -- tel-Iec'f in'tel-lec'tl-bl, a. MeUtph. Intelligible 

; bring together the parts of; by the intellect acting alone, without the aid of thc senses, 
mnke or keep complete or entire; as, omny suggestions III lel-lce'llon, in’tel-lec'shun, n. I. Exercise of the 


The idea [of God] is its owo evidenre, and 1« insusceptible of all 
ether. Colehioge 1 For As, Lay Sermon in vol. i, p. 439. [n. ’58.] 
lii-Kii"*ur-ru / timi+, n. A whispering Into the car. 
in-swnlhe't rf. Same sa enswathe. 
in'rnek, In'tac, n. [North. Eng.] Ao Intake; enclosed field. 
In-tncl', in-tact', a. 1. Left complete or unimpaired; 
whole; nndiminished; ns, to spend the interest but leave 
the principal intact. 

This aim is to expel the preternatural clement from Christianity, 
to destroy its dogmatic structure, yet to keep intact the moral and 
spiritual results. GLADSTONE in A T . Am. Rerltic Jan., ’89, p. 121. 


are needed to integrate the plan. 2. To give the sum 
total of; indiente the whole or mean vnlue of; ss, an 
anemometer integrates the force of the wind. 3. Math. 

To find the integral nf (a given differential expression). 

4, To cause to become an integral pnrt; ns, the zoophyte 
arrests nnd integrates portions of matter moving through 
its medium. 

II, i. 1. To become whole or complete. 2, In recent 
nse, especially as used by Herbert Spencer, tn pass from 

conditionf u “ rt “ Ue *° a rel,,tively !,im l' le #nd stablc 1 c. 


intellect, or intellectual activity; understanding, as dis¬ 
tinguished from sensation; hence, any result or product 
of such exercise; thought. 

Our assurance that twice two are four ... is absolute, and a. 
matter of pure intellection. Martineau Types of Ethical The¬ 
ory vol. l, bk. i. branch ii, ch. 2, p. 174. [Macm. ’91.] 

Aa intellection is the product of the mind. 

J. Bascom Science of Mind bk. i, ch. 4. p. 242. [o. F. P. '81.] 
2. Met. Same as synecdoche. [< L. intellection-),< 
irdelligo; see_i ntellic ent.] 

1. Of or pertaining 


2. [Rare.] Untouched. 

Utterly intact of sorrow. Careless of the distant morrow. 

Rose Terry Cooke Oriole st. 2. 
[< L. ini actus. < in-, not, tactus , pp« of tango , touch.] 

— In-lael'ne**, n. 

In-fnc'll-bUe, in-tac'ti-bl, a. Not perceptible to the 
touch; Intangible, ln-t jie'ln-bl(e;. 
ln-fn's! Io, In-tflOyO (xill), n. [-olii, -lyT, or -glios, -lyOs, 
jl.\ 1. Art. Incised carving; a sunk design; creux: 
opposed to riliero. 

The intaglio of this beautiful 
ttact. Layard Eineveh and 
2f A work, especially 
posed to cameo. 

The bold Cameo sneaks, the soft Intaglio thinks. 

Erasmus Darwin hot. Garden, Econ, of Veg. can. 2,1. 310. 

3 

[IU, 

— in-in'g.. . - 

in'gliot. — in-tn'gliorii-lle'vn, n. Same as cavo< 
iulikyg. I,*rllevnt nt.— iii-tn'glin-typc, n. 1. A 
method of engraving tntagllo designs on a metal plate by 
washing out lnk-traclnga on a coat of zinc oxld, and re¬ 
producing the designs thus obtained by the electrotype or 
stereotype process. 2. A work thus produced, 
ln-tuil't, rf. & n. Same as entail. 


The humaa races tend to differentiate and integrate as do race* t? ^ntellhre^ft' SS, the intettectiie faculties, 

of other living forms. 2. Intelligent. [ < L. XrdeiUctus; tee INTELLECT.] 

SPENCEH First Principles ch. 2t, p. 470. [a. ’83.] _ — 1 u"tel-lce'tl V(e-ly, adc. 

[< L. integratus , pp. of integro; see inteouaxt.] ■ ,l u-sil, in'tel-lec'chu-al or *tiu-al, a. I, Of 

1 - - - - — - or pertaining to the intellect; apprehended or done bv 

the intellect; bringing into action the intellect or higher 

» r.ViYnfol _____« s I 


is, pp. of integro; see iNTEonAXT.' 

Iii"le-p*rn'tioii, in'tg-grc'shun, n. 1, The act or 
process of integrating, or of being integrated; the bring¬ 
ing together of parts into a whole. 

Integration of mutter into worlds has taken place through a 
decline of heat. Draper Conflict bet. Religion. and Science ch. 

9, p. 242. [A. *76.] 

2 .Math 

[< LL. \tiieyraiio\n-j, rwtuimg, Li. imeqrv; / r\ ' ' - 

see INTEonAXT.] —sign of Integration, a sign ( / ) ing was an intellectual poet, 

prefixed to the differential whose Integral tstobe ' inteUectus; see intellect.] 

taken: originally a long S (for Latin summa, sum). In"feMec't u-nl, n. lArchale.] 


capacities; mental; ns, the intellectual powers; a u intel¬ 
lectual conception; intellectual occupations. 

Universities are the natural centres of intellectual movements. 

Newman Ajxtlogia pt. iv, p. 1U7. (l. g. a co. ’W.J 

h. Thc process of integratingorfinding the integral. 2. Possessing intellect or capacity for the higher forms 

i. integration-), restoring, < L. integro; , rs . of knowledge; characterized by Intelligence; as, Hrown- 

-, -- •. / / \ — ----- -- f< LL. ihtettectualis, < L. 
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. Meek. A countersunk die for producing a relief design. « “ V'l I.«^r „ in'to rrri mi'i /s'tn /v*. n'tn » 

^ S KX 11 ',: 1 > P A suborder of"hu'ak2 ll havinB < th?pailiai 

— ni-in/giintc, ri. i o tut or engratt. n intaglio, m- notiro nnd tb« 


_tegral, especially the * 11 lcI*lcc'ln-al-iNiii,iii'tel-lec'chu-[(t>r-tiu-]al lzm,r?. 

area of an irregular figure; an integrating instrument, ns Devotion to intellectual occupation; intellectual qual- 
- -- lty or power; intellectuality; also, belief in the suprem¬ 

acy of the intellect among the tinman faculties. 

Men perceive that a pure intellectualfsm is apt to tall thort 
even of thc lower measures of duly. 

LlDDON University Nermons ftrat series, ser. ii, p. 41. fR. ’69.) 
2. Philos. The doctrine of the Eleatie idealists that all 
knowledge is derived from thinking, or the intellect, as 
distinguished from the senses. 

— Iu , 'tcl-lee'tn-nl-Wl. n. 1 . Metaph. An ad¬ 
herent of intellectunlism. 2+. One who overrates the 
hitman understanding.— In"lcl-lcc"l n-al-Is t It , a. 


impression entire and the siphons short or aborted, as in 
Unionidse. [< L. integer (see integer -j- pallium, 
mnntlc.] Iii"lc-g;ro-pa I'll-at. 

— in"te-(rri-pnl'li*n te* a. Conch. Having the pslllal 
Impression entire, as a bivalve shell. ln"te-irri-ror-grn-j- 
in' / le-gro-pnI'll-met. 

n-teg'pi-tiv(c*, In-teg'rl-tlv, a. [Jbire.J Characterized hy 
integrity; upright tn principle, 


In'lake", in'tek', n. 1. That which is taken in; ns, the 

annual intake ana output of U farm. 2. In the textile To nrniotaiu an integritive conduct towards our fellow*creo- |||"tel-]ec"lti-Hl'I-f * in*te1-]epvhii.iv>r tin lnl'i 
industry n noint at which a knit or woven article is ¥ tnr«. . Letters vol. i. letter iii, p. 16. [a. s. ’19.] £ . ties , ^.] ]. The quality or^^stete of lielng lntillitmd- 

nurrowed. 3. The point at which n fluid is taken into a In-legrrl-l |\ in-teg'ri-ti, n. 1. Lpnghtness of charac- possession of intellectual force or endowment I 
pipe or channel, as distinguished from thc outlet; also, ter and soundness of moral principle; honesty; probitv; Icc'lii-al-ne*^ [Rare]. 2. [Rare] A person dia- 

the enrrent flowing in. 4. [North. Eng.] Land enclosed as, his business career showed his integrity. 2, Tfie tinguished for intellectual qualities. J 1 

/vi* On Hlt'O + ii/l n /] i at i vi < fni of L(/iL I L.n ct of O A f Koitl/v nvlf li*G* nniiiirvoltw/l /.*• nmKn/v1»/ivi /ia«» vvl a _ 


or cultivated, as distinguished from that which lies 
fallow*. Ii»'iaek$. 

^*hen horsee in the sunburnt intake stood, 

And vainly eyed below the tempting flood. 

Wohdswohth An Evening TToffcat. 6. 

— 1 n'fnkedioNU'er, n. One who holds land enclosed 
from the common. In'tnck*ltol<l"ert. 

In'lft"ker, in'tO'ker, n 1. One who or that whieh 
takes in. 2. A receiver of stolen goods; a fence. 

In-lniii'i-nn"ledtj a. Uncontamtnated. 

I it -1 au ; gi-like, m-tan'ji-bl, a. Incapable of being 
touched; not perceptihle to the touch; impnlpnble; in¬ 
corporeal; figuratively, not directly appreciable by the 
mind; having no clear foundation; as, intangible hopes 
or dreams. 

Derivatives: —In-la -bll'I-ly, n.. The 

quality or state of being Intangible. ln-tan'^I-bl(c- 
ne**t.— ln-tan'g:l-blj', ads. 

In-ian'glet, In-tnn'gle-inentt. Same as entangle, 
etc. 

Iii-ta'Htn-blCe, In-t6'sta-bl, a. [Rare.] Tasteless; flavorless. 

In'lc-tfcr, in'te-jgr, n. 1. A complete person or thing; 
a whole. 2. One of thc infinite series of numbers, 1, 2, 
3, etc., in contradistinction to a fraction; a whole num¬ 
ber. [L., < in-, not, -j- tango , touch.] 

'nmplex integer^t' 
nary integer, as a + b *M. 

In'le-s;ra-bl(<\ in'te-gro-bl, a. Capable of being inte¬ 
grated.— In"tc-«:rsi-bil / l-ly, n. 

In'le-ffral, in'tg-grol, a. 1. Constituting a completed 
whole; containing all the parte; whole; as, integral ex¬ 
cellence of character. 2. Constituting nn essential pnrt of 
a whole; necessary to completeness; intrinsic; integrant. 

The philanthropic element is an integral element In all our 
best educational work. 

Gladden Applied Christianity ch. 8, p. 268. [h. m. & co. ’86.] 

3. Math. (I) Pertaining to nn integer; of thc nature of 
an Integer; denoting an algebraic expression in which 
the only indicated operations are those of addition, sub¬ 
traction, aDd multiplication. (2) Produced by integration. 

4. Mech. All of one piece (of metal or wood); as, the 
shaft and base nre cast integral. [< LL. integralis, < 
L. integer; see integer.] 

Synonyma: ace entire. 

— IncrgrnI cnlciiliiN, sec calcuuus. 


state of being entire; unimpaired or unbroken complete¬ 
ness; soundness; as, the integrity of a kingdom; the 
integrity of an ancient mannscript. [< L. integrita(t-)s , 
< integer; see integer.] 

Synonyms: see fidelity; justice; virtue. 

— In>v of integrity (Logic), the lsw that in reasoning 
the entirety of the facts must be taken into account: a prin¬ 
ciple under exact observation. See inductive metiiop. 
iii-leg/ii-inciil, in-teg'yu-mgnt, n. Any outer covering 
or envelope; specifically, the natural covering, external 
envelope, or investment of an animal or vegetable bodv, 
as the human skin, thc abell of a lobster, or the rind or 
husk of seeds. 

The Jew had more and more mistaken the shell of ceremonialism 
for the precious truths of which that reremonialism was but the 
integument. 


Irving . . . naed to give breakfasts to intellectualities be fell in 
with. Carlyle Reminiscences, Edicord Irving p. 72. (h. ’81.) 
[< LL. inteUectucUita{t-)s, < intellectualis; see intel¬ 
lectual.] 

lti"iel-Iec'Hi - nl- l/.e, ^in'tel-lec'ehu-[or -tiu-]al-aiz, 
Iii"lcl-Iec'lu-Hi - Iwe, \ rt. J-ized; -i'zing.1 1, To 
consider or treat intellectually. 2. To invest with an In¬ 
tellectual significance or nature; attribute au intellectual 
character to. 

A literary and intellectualized language is ... in its own way 
well suited to grand matters. Matthew Arnold Essays in Crit¬ 
icism, Translating Homer first series, p. 299. [Xacm. ’o.] 

3. To develop intellectually; endow with intellect 
— In"tel-lee"tii-Hl-f-za'IIoii or -hn'tlon, n. 
Iu"fol-Iec'lii-aI-Jy, ln'tel-lec'chu-[or -tiu-]al-i, adc. 


Farrar St. Paul vol. i, bk. vii, ch. 26, p. 609. [e. p. d. TJ.] By means of the inteUeet; in a manner evincing intellect. 
[< L. Integumentum, < inteqo, cover, < in, upon, -4- In-iel'li -gence + , rt To eonvey intelligence of; tattle 
tego, cover.] * about; also, toInfonn.— in-icl'li-gcn-cing+, q. 

Iu-l€*S:"n-nicn'la-ir 5 ',a. 1. Of, pertaining to, in-tel'i-jens, n. 1. The qunlitv of be- 

1 ' - ^ _—mu intelligent: canacitv to know' or understand: inteWt- 


or composed of integument; as, Intemimenlaiy organs. 
2. Investing or covering. in-lcs;''ii-i»ieii'inrt:.— 
In-lcj»"»i-mcn - la'lioii, n. 1. The act or proc¬ 
ess of covering with integuments, or the state of being so 
... ut-, T lufiya, iwuv.ij.j covered. 2. A covering; integiiment. 

— complex Integer^the auin of a real nnd an imagl- In'lel-leel, in'tel-lect, n. 1. The faculty of perception 


or thought; intelligence; mind; sometimes, the higher 
thinking powers, ns distinguished from the senses and 
memory; superior intelligence- as, a man of intellect; in¬ 
tellect distinguishes man from brutes. 

The intellect he [M. Tatne] regards as a thinking machine, just 
as the stomach is a digesting machine. 

W. S. Lilly Ott Right and Wrong ch. 2, p. 20. [C. a h. '90.] 
2. Intelligent people collectively; as. the intellect of the 
age is enlisted in these inquiries. 3, Psychol. (1) The 
faculty of the soul that knows, ns distinguished from the 
sensibility, that feels, nnd the will, that chooses and re¬ 
solves: one of the three fundamental powers of mind, 
See mind; know*. 

The Intellect acts ns a cognitire faculty, or fsculty of Im¬ 
mediate knowledge; n conservative faculty , memory; n 
comparative faculty, thought; and a constructive faculty. 


ing intelligent; capacity to know-or understand; intellect; 
ability to exercise the liigher mental functions; readiness 
of com prehen sioo; mind; address; skill; as. a high order 
of intelligence. 2. Information acquired or communi¬ 
cated; instruction; notification; notice; Hdvice; news; 
as, to receive intelligence of an event. 3. Mutnal under¬ 
standing; interchange of information or thought; as. to 
exchange a look of intelligence. 4. An intelligent being; 
especially, a spirit not embodied: as. the intelligence* of 
thc nnseen world; the Supreme Intelligence. [F., < L. 
inteUigentia, < intelligent-)*; sec intelligent.] In- 
lcl'11-ffen-eyt. 

Synonyms: see intellect; instinct; knowledge; 
mind; news. 

Phrases:—i hi ell i genre biirenu, sn office where in¬ 
formation may be obtained.—i. drun rtiueiit, ft military 
depftrtment ebarged with getting all useful Information for 
a government or nn armv, as by means of spies.—1, office, 
nn office where servants can he hired. 

In-lel / ll-g;e»i-<;*ci\ in-tel'i-jcn-sgr, n. A sender or con¬ 
veyer of intelligence or news; a messenger; spy. 

Richard vet lives, hell’s black intelligencer. 

(11AKESPEARE King Richard III. act iv, sc. 4. 


The lending faculties of the intellect are three: Thepresentative, Iit-teUH-g^ci) I, in-tel'i-jcnt. a. 1. Distinguished for 
‘ ohftervincr facultv: the reDresentfttive. or creative fncnhv; the _ .a _?7. j. j:_•_ _ _ 


— In li -riil lKin, n. The quality of being lnte- 

"tc-srnl'I-lyt. — Iii'te-^ral- 


In" 


f ral; wholeness, 
v, adv . 

lu'le-jgral, n. 1. Math. A function of variables that 
remains constant, or an equation or a set of equutfons 
that remain satisfied, so long as the differentials of the 
variables satisfy a given differential equation. 

An tn tegral may be regarded ns a sum of differentials. 
Thus, the apace passed over by h body moving w-ith a 
velocity that varies cont inuously according to a given law 
is the sum of all the infinitesimal spaces that It would 
iraverse successively if It moved steadily during each of 
n series of Infinitesimal periods with the velocity it had at 
the neglnning of the period. Compare differential. 

2t. A whole; integer. 3t, An integral pHrt. 

— definite Integral, an Integral whose summation ex- 


©r observing faculty: the representative, or creative faculty; the 
thinking, or the generalizing faculty. 

Porter Human Intellect prelim, ch., p. 77. [a. 70.] 

(2) Sometimes, specifically, the power to perceive tilings 
in their relations, or to renson, judge, Hnd comprehend, 
ns distinguished from the power to perceive and imagine. 

(3) The sum of the mental powers by which knowledge 
is acquired, retained, nnd extended, ns distinguished from 
the senses; the understanding. 


intelligence; of active mind: discerning; acute; _ 

intelligent reader. 2. Marked by intelligence; showing 
knowledge or understanding; as, "an intelligent reply. 3'. 
Endowed with intellect; reasoning; as, man is an 'intel¬ 
ligent animal. 

There is nothing disorderly in the universe save intelligent be¬ 
ings. E. F. Burr Ecce Ca*?um lect. iv, p. 98. [x. a x. *70.] 

4+. Informed; cognizant: also, communicating Intelli¬ 
gence: followed by of. [F., < L. ird(Uigen(t-\^. ppr. of 
intelligo, pe rceive, < inter (see inter-) -}- lego, choose.] 
Synonyms: Hcute, Hstnte, bright, clear-beaded, elenr* 
sighted, clever, discerning, educated, instructed, keen- 
sighted, knowing, long-headed, quick-sighted, sensible, 
sharp-sighted, sharp-witted, shrewd, well-informed.—An- 

t w.nl°!n'H r y^V 1 so,,ses; V ;itS [Rare.l J.E*er- 

ns, weak in his intellects. [< L. inteUectus, perception, elsing or characterized bv intelligence; rational. 2. Con- 
< intelligo; see intelligent.] . sitting of Intelligence; spiritual. 


_ The various faculties known as Memory, Judgment, Abstrac¬ 
tion, Reason, Imagination, are modes or varieties of Intellect. 

Bain Senses and Intellect bk. ii, p. 321. [a. ’79.] 
Tbomna Aquinas distinguished between the intellect 
jmssivts which receives the impressions of sense, aud the 
- . active, whieh raisons on them. 


sofa, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; elom^nt, or = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, J = renew; obey, no; net, ner, atem; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 




intclligciitutry 


9*7 


inter 


Ftstut: The *ouI is fire Of heat intelligent ial in-ten'o-brnrct, rt. To darken; cloud; obscure. 

Bailey* Festus, A Village Feast ec. 9. in-teii'cr-ntc, ln-ten'er-£t, rt. [Rare.] To make tender; 
,1. ConveyingIntelligence. In-lel"li-ge»'clnlt, soften. [< in- 1 4 L. tener, tender.] 

ili-iel // li-ueil / ti-n-!*y + » 7t. One Who brings Intelligence; The Boston elra ha* moved hearts that Park street and Brattle 
an Intelllgeueer. ili-lel"ll-ee»lVi-tl-!*y + . street have never fn ten fra ted. 

lii-fel'll-jjonl-l}', in-tel'i-t-li, adv. With lutclli- O. w. Cuhtis Xtle Xotes ch. 22, p. 163. [h. *62.] 

eenee or understanding. — in-len'er-ntet, a.— in : ten"er-n / tl<in, “ 

In-tel'll-cl-lil, -lie**. Intelligible, etc. Piiil. Soc. In-ieii/nnus ln-ten'set r<. [Hare] 
lii-lfl'II-Si-blo, in-ifl'i-ji-hl, a. 1. Capable of teing . •> ”*■ 


understood: comprehensible: perspicuous; as, an inM- 
iigibfe statement. 2. Metaph. Capable of being received 
bv the understanding only; inteilectfble; noetic. [< L. 
< inUUigo; see intelligent.] 

Synonyms: see clear; plain. 

— In-tol' 11 -irl-bll'l-ly, n, 1 n-lol'-II-gl-blc- 
ne***.— I ii-lcl'll-srl-hl y, adv. 
in-lel'U-gi-ble, n. [Rare.] Metaph. An Intelligibleohject. 
iii-teiii / cr-uttr + , a. Undeflled; pure. In-tem'er-n"- 
leilt.— in-tciii'cr-nre-iicNvU, n. 
ln-lein'i»er-H-nic»nl. in-tem'ptr-a-msnt, n. [Rare.] A 
morbid physical condition; a bad temperament. 

] 11 -Iem'per-ttiiee, In-tem'pvr-ans, n. 1. Lack of 
temperance or moderation; immoderate action or indul¬ 
gence. as of tbe ap|K*tites; hence, violence; excess; es- 
i>eciallv. habitual and excessive indulgence in tbe ose of 
alcoholic drinks. 

ll vac stated just novr that greater U the calamity hod corse in¬ 
flicted upon mankind hy intetupsi'ancc than by Ihe three great 
curses— war, pestilence.and famine. ... It U true for us; and the 
fact that it is true for us ia. I believe, the measure of our disgrace 
for the state of the law as it now exist*. 

Gladstone in The Times [London] Mar. <5, ’80, p. 7, col. 2. 

Our intemperance it ia, that palls so many several incurable dis¬ 
eases upon our beads. lil'RTON Anaf. Melancholy pt. i, j i, mem. 

1. subeect. I, p. 89. [j. w. M. *57.] 

2. An intemperate act; an excess. 

These circumstances may have occasionally betrayed me into in¬ 
temperances of expression. 

ALEX. Hamilton in The Federalist No. lxxxv, p. 546. 
f < L. [nfemjxrantia, < in-, not; and see temperance.] 

I i»-teiii'|>or-a n-cy+. 

Iii-leiii'pcr-anl, in-tem'per-ont. It. rt. Intemperate. 

II. n. An intemperate person; a drunkard. 
In-rem'|»er-nie + , rt. To disorder. 

1 n-tem'pcr-Hf e, in-tem'per-et or -ft, rt. 1. Character¬ 
ized by lack of moderation, as in speech or action; 
migoverned, as in indulgence or exertion; as, an intern - 
iterate harangue. 2. Given to or characterized by ex- 


\Vhen the intent of meaning of a term Is increased, the extent is 
decreased. W. S. Jevons Principles of Science bk. i, ch. 2, p. 32. 
[MACM. *74.] 

3. Lair. (1) The state of mind in which or the purpose 
with which one does an act; design; determination. ( 2 ) 
The character that the law imputes to an act, irrespective 
of the personal intention of the actor. 

There must be au mfenf to take usury, to constitute the offence. 

Parsons Conti'acts vol. ii, pt. ii, ch. 7, S S. 
4+. Attention. 5t. Idea; notion. [< OF. entente < L. 
intentus, < inlentus, pp.; see intent, a.] 

Synonyms: see aim; design; drift; end; purpose. 
Phrases: — criminnl intent (Law), an Intention to 
commit an act that Is criminal.— io nil interns nnd 
purposes, In all respects; practically, 
ln"ten-tn/tiniit n. Intention, or the net of Intending. 


___ _ in-ten'set, rt. [Rare.] To make intense; In¬ 
tensify.— in "ten-*a't Ion, n. [Rare.] 

The breath of life ia hut a higher intensatian of light and elec¬ 
tricity. Frouue Thomas Carlyle vol. i, ch. 20, p. 304. [8. ’82.] 

— in-teii'Mi-tivO, a. [Rare.] Intensifying. 

In-lciise', in-tons', a. 1, Strained or exerted to a high 
degree; kept on or as if on a strain; Drdent; unremitting; 
fervent; as, intense study; intense desire; intense ap¬ 
plication. ... ... .., ---- 

What do Christian believers undertake! Simply the imitation lll-ldl't loik, in-ten'shuil, n. I. A Settled direction of 
of the moet intense life the world has known. Elizabeth s. * the mind toward the accomplishment of a pHrticulnr act; 


Phelps Struggle for Immortality ch. 6, p. 172. [H. M. A CO. ’90.] 
2* Extreme in degree; very deep or strong; vehement; 
severe; violent; excessive; Immoderate; as, intense pain 
or bitterness. 3. Putting forth strenuous effort; as, he 
was intense in his application. 4. Phot. Having strength 
or marked contrast: snid of a negative. See dense. 
[F., < L. intensus, pp. of intendo; sec intend.] 

Synonyms: see ardent. 

— In-leii*e'ly,arft\ 1. In a high degree; extremely. 
2. [Rare.] With earnestness or eagerness; Intently.— 
lii-tei»*c'ne**, n. Intensity. 
li»-fen"*l-li-c , a / llon, in-tenVi-fl-kC'shun, n. The act 
or result of intensifying or of making intense. 

Industrial improvements tend, Marx maintains, to overwork, to 
undue intensification of labour. 

J. Rae Contemporary Socialism ch. 3, p. 165. [a. *84.] 
ln-ten / wMi"er, in-ten'si-foi'gr, n. One who or that 
which intensities; specifically, a chemical solution used 
in photography to effect Intensification. 

Iii-lcn'*l-fy, in-ten'ei-fai, v. [-pied; -fy’ino.] 1. 1. 1. 
To make more Intense; enhance grently in degree; 
strengthen the force of; heighten; ns, to Intensify effort; 
to intensify hntred; to intensify colors. 2. Specifically, 
in photography, to increase the density of the film of, 
with a view to obtain stronger contrast between light and 
shadow: said of negatives. See intensification. 

11 . i. To become intense, or more intense; act with In¬ 
creased energy. [< L. intensus (see intense) 4- -ft.] 


fteruu iiuraiiLuc. *, y\y.uw ^ Synonyma: see agohavate; increase. 

ossive use of alcoholic drinks; as, hi temperate habits. | n . leil /*f OII in-ten'shuil, n. 1. The act of straining 

3, Excessive in character or degree; inordinate; inclem- . .. » .2, . ^ - 

ent; as, interniterate ambition; intemperate weather. 

1 < L. intern is ratus, < in-, not; and see temperate.] 
ii-lem'iirr-oiish— In-tem'per-iilc-Iy, adv. 

Synonyms: see immodehate. 

1 n-teni'|ier-nlc f n. One who is intemperate, especially 
in the use of alcoholic drinks; a drunkard. 
ln-tei»i'|»cr-«le-iie«M, In-tem'pfir-et-nes, n. 1. The 
quality or state of being intemperate; intemperance. 2 . 

Excess of heat or cold; inclemency, as of weather or cli¬ 
mate. In-fom'per-a-t »irc+. 

■ n"lem-pcw'iIvcS ff. Out of «- T - 1 .. 

tem-pew'j I ve-lytt adr.— In^iem^pcw-tiv'i-l y+, n. 

Iii-tcn'n-liict* «. 1, Untenable. 2. lncspaJ)Ie of hold¬ 

ing or containing. Spelled also in ten ible. 

In-teml', ln-teiid', v. I. /. I. To set the mind upon 
to accomplish; be intent uj>on; have in view as a pur¬ 
pose to be effected; design: generally followed by a verb 
in the infinitive, or by a present participle. 

Intendest ihon to kill me ! Ex. H, 14. 

Never any man wax loaer, nor ever ahall be, that principally 
intends the Glory of God. M. HaLK Contemplation*, Lord's 
Prayer pt. ii, p. 204. [HllROW. U>R2.] 

2. To purjNise to convey as a meaning; refer to; signify; 
mean; as, I intended nothing hy the remark. 3. [Ar- 
chuic.J To fix in a tendency or course; direct to a 
thougnt or object; as, to intend the mind to realities. 

Un«* of the hitfh anecdote* of the world U the reply of Newton to 
the inqniry, * how he had been able to achieve hia dixcoverie*.’ ’ By 
alwaya infend/np my mind.’ 

Kmkkson Conduct of Life, l\nrer p. 63. [II. M. ACO. ’88.] 

4+. To fix the mind on; takeenreof; superintend. This 
meaning survives In the word intend ant. 5+. To dis¬ 
tend: extend, (it. To intensify; strengthen. 7+. To 
pretend. 

II i. I. [Hare.] To have an intention; mean; as, to 
intend kindly- 2t. To attend. 3+. To push forward; 
proceed. [< F. entendre , < L. intendo, < in, toward, 

4 - tendo, stretch.]— In-fcutl'er, n. 

Synonym*: see furpose. 

In-lcud'n-lilet.«. Attentive, 

in-lend'nnre. in-tenU’cins. n. I. Business management 
or superlnt**odence; speelflealty. In France, the dlreetloo or 
supervision of » public service, especially of tbe civil or nd- 
in hi I strut I ve ser\Iee of the unity or nisrloe; slso, the official 
Staff of auch n sendee. 2t. Guidance; cure. [F. f < Intend- 

tint’ see INTKNDANT.] 

In-ieinl'nii-oy. in-tend'on-sl, n. [-ctrs. p/.] I.Theof- 
fli e or work of «n Intendant. in-ieiid'eii-cyt* 2 . /- 
Hist. The district under no Intendant. 

I ii*Ic ihI'h itt, in-tend'ont, n. I. Ono who has charge, 
verelght, or direction, esjiecially of a public admlnistrn- 

r n f . a. I A J . a nl t J 


fixed intent; design: in ethics, one of the decisive ele¬ 
ments in determining the moral character of an act. 
CoinpBre right. 

One question always asked in judging of an agent's eondnet ia, 

. . . what was his aim, purpose, motive, intention t D. S. GREG¬ 
ORY Christian Ethics pt. i, div. iii, ch. 1, p. 125. [E. A B. *75.] 

2. That upon which the mind is set; anything intended 
to be done; purpose conceived: often in the plural; as, 
a person of excellent intentions. 

The reel intention, when accurately ascertained, will always pre¬ 
vail over the literal sense of terms. 

Kent Commentaries vol. i, pt. iii, lect. xx, p. 462. 

3. Law. An intelligent purpose to do a criminal act; in¬ 
tent; purpose: an essential element in a criminal offense. 

4. Snry. Natural course, operation, or proceaa, as in the 
healing of a wound. See phrases below. 5. Scholastic 
Logic. A general concept; especially, a general concept 
as formed from other concepts considered as objects; a 
second intention. See phrasca. 6 . [Archaic.] Earnest 
attention; appi icution. 

Therefore when thou prayest do it considerately, advisedly, and 
with the whole Intention of thy Soul. M. Hale Contemplations, 
Lord'* Prayer pt. ii, p. 187. [siirow. 1682.] 

[F., < L. intention-), < intentus; see intent, rt.] 
Synonyms: see aim; design; drift; purpose. 
Phrases : —first intention (Logic), a notion of an 
object or kind of object formed from materials outside of 
tbe mind, as house, virtue, disposition, to run. 

The first intention of a Terra is a certain vague and general 

ii-icii i'iuii. ih-icii ouuu, rt. *. ... ..signification of it, as opposed to one more precise and limited, which 

or stretching, or state of being strained or made tense; h bears m «une particular art, science, or aystem, and which haa 

tension; as, the intension of a musical string; different nnam «*H.on hk ^ p - 174 [ JA> * 36 .] 

Intensions of the voice. 2. [Rare.] Increase of energy __|, e nling liy first I., the union of divided parts wltb- 
or power; Intensification. 3. Logic. Coutent. ou ^ gunpuratlon.— lion Hug bv hpcoihI i.i tbe union of 

The Breadth or Extension of » notion or term corresponds to the divided parts by granulation f allowing suppuration. — nee- 

f renter number of aubjecta contained under a predicate; the nm | (logic), a conception of another notion Or notions 

H-pth, Intension, or Comprehension ... to the greater number or 0 f their relations, 8 s species; genus; analogy. 
of predicate.contained m aauhject. tKa1 lii-ieii'llonc 1 *!, in-Um'shund, rt. Havlngdesignsorin- 

Hawlton jfefajnAiiafcs lect, “ xv il, p. 506. [o. a u 69.] tentions: usually in comjiosltion with a qualifying ad- 
4. Intensity; degree. [< L. intensw{n-\ < intensvs; verb; ^ well-intentioned; il \Antentimed. 
see intense.] Iii-lcn'l lon-itl, in-ten'shnn^-al, a. I. Done with in- 

n-lcii «l-tv, in-ten si-tl, n. [-ties, 7 ^.] 1, The state tent ion or purpose; Intended; designed, 

or quality of boli.g Int ense: rdn tlvc etrenpth or^degioc.of Bu( (he ot an nrt ca „„„, t, witho»i 

a quality or force, in tenet ness, aj 3 , ^the wtedsity ot his act’* being itself intentional in at least the first stage. 


grief; to lessen the intensity of one’s exertions. 2 . 
Phys. Sri. The force, energy, or quantity of action of 
any physical ageut, generally estimated by its ratio to 
the space w ithin which it nets, or to the quantity of matter 
on which It acts; as, the intensity of pressure of a-fiuid; 
the intensity of gravity. 

In electricity the word is somewhat ambiguous, being 
used to mean Doth current*strength snd the electromotive 
force of a current. By the Intensity of an electric or mng- 
uetic Add is meant Its strength as oieasured hy the number 
of force-llaes that pass through unit area of crosw^seetion. 

The {ntenai/y ot sound is inversely aa the square of the distance 
of the .onorous body from the ear. GaNOT Physics lr. hy E. At¬ 
kinson, bk. v, ch. I, p. 175. [w. w. *77.] 

3. Photog. Strong contrast between light and shade in 
a negative; density; also, opacity. [< L. intensus; see 

INTENSE.] 

Synonyms: see enthusiasm. 

I n-l en'si -1 i v(e, in-ten’si-tiv,rt. Giving Intensity; intensive. 

Iu-ten'ftlv(e, in-ten'slv, a . 1. Serving or tending to 

Intensify; specifically. In grammar, adding emphasis or 
force; as, an intensive particle. 2. Admitting of increase 
of force or degree; capable of being intensified. 


All object* of experience, as object* corresponding to sensations, 
have fn fen si re quantity. r , 

Cairo A'anf vol. 1, bk. I, ch. 7,p. 497. [MACM. *89.] 

3. Thorough, as contrasted with extensive. 

In vixiting the schools of all grades In Germany, one come* to 
learn that the knowledge acquired is more intensive than exten¬ 
sive. J. T. Prince in Educational Review Oct,,*91, p. 236. 

4. Logic. Relating to Intension or content. See con¬ 
tent. 5. Agric. Of or pertaining to the tillage of land 
by the application of mnch labor and costly fertilization: 
opposed to extensive. 

Switzerland takes rank next to Belgium in the perfection of Its 
intensive enUnre. and the density of Us population. R, L. 

..... — ----* . . Thompson &jclat Science and Mat. Econ. ch. 5, p. 86. [p. a c.] 

tion; a superintendent: as, intendant ot a hospital; in- Intense; assiduous. [< L. intensus; soc intense.] 

ffw/rt/tf-general of marine. 2. F. /list. A provincial ad- _ | nt «.„«♦, vv pn n i c l<» or prolix, a particle or prefix 
minlstrntor under the Bonrbons: corresponding to a pre- expressing heightened meaning, as be- In besmirch , beseech, 
feet under the empire. 3. A Spanish or Mexican district /or- in forlorn, fordone, de - In desiccate, per- In pnjure. 
administrator or treasurer. I it"lc»-«lcu'tc$. [F., < Large numbers of such modifying elements are found In 

1 - M^uU-S, ppr. Of intnulo; sec intend.] Ii,- !*£<..,« r ,^v(o-i!«-,os.'^ln. 
>!.Vi!iiciv«l ''intended, n. [Colloq.] One who ia be- Ih-Icii'*Iv(o, n. Whatever gives intensity or emphasis; 
trot bed; an intended husband or wife: urnA always with spedfleany, wori ’ 0r P rn8e ‘ 

a possessive; ns. in the companyi ndent'. In tent', a. i. Having the mind earnestly or 
— I n-leiid tlwiinij intuition ally. gc d u i OUH ]y bent or fixed; attentive: formerly used with 

an infinitive; now with substantives, governed hy on or 


Jehemy Brntiiam U'orAr.s, Morals and Legislation in vol. i, 
ch. 8, p. 40. [w. T. ’43.] 

2. Philos. Of or pertaining to intentionals. 

Synonyma: see deliberate. 

In-teii'lloii-al, n. in medieval philosophj, an inter¬ 
mediate and vicarious object between the mind and the 
external object perceived: called also intentional species 
or form; also, an incorporeal phenomenon; delusive ap¬ 
pearance.— In-teii"tlon-aVl-t}’, n. Deslgnedness. 
— Iu-lon'tlou-al-ly, adv. 

Iii-lf*n'tlvet, a. 1. Attentive; Intent. 2. Requiring atten¬ 
tion.— in-t en'tI ve-lyt, ada.—I n-len'lI ve-neNMt, n . 

In-(cr\ in-ter', vl. [in-terhed'; in-ter'rinq.] To 
place In a grave or tomb, aa a corpse; bury in the earth; 
inhume. 

Thea lay me forth : although unqueen’d, yet like 
A queen, and danghter to u king, Infer me. 

Shakespeare King Ilenry VIII. act lv, sc. 2. 

[< F. enterrer % < LL. < L. in, into, 4 - teira, 

earth.] 

Synonyma: see huhy. 

Infer-, prefix. Between; together; among. [ME. en¬ 
ter-, inter-, < OF. ent re-, inter-, < L. inter-, < inter, 
between, < (n, In, 4> compnr. suffix -ter.} The words 
beginning with inter- that have special importance will be 
found in vocabulary place. Other words with this prefix are 
self-explaining In classes, as follows: (1) Words in which 
inter- adds tbe sense of ‘situated, acting, or occurring be¬ 
tween or among; between; intermediate;* as, f/<feracl- 
noiiR, between tbe acini; f/rterdlffuse, to diffuse between or 
among. In the case of many adjectives the corresponding 
noun should be substituted iu tbe definition; as, intertribal, 
between tribes . 

Interflow, r. 
interfoil Icular 
Interfulgent 
iutergangllonic 
Intel-genital 
interglnndular 
Interglobular 
intergrowth 


.. _ rf ,rt^/r. 

ln-tend'er+, rf. To make tender; entender. 

n. Consideration; attention; Blao, un¬ 
derstanding. . . . . .. , 

I n-ien<rii»K, in-tcnd'lnc, j*t. Having tbe intention of 
becoming; hs, an Intending emigrant. 

1 ii-lentUitH'iit, in tend'm^nt, n. I. Law. Tlie true 
Intent or meaning, or correct understanding, of the law; 
nlso, a general presumption of low; us, by intendment 
of low a person ac cused is held tn be innocent until proved 
to Ih* guilty. 2. [Archaic.] Intention. 

All they are verily traitor* who resist not any attempt to divert 
them from thi» their original intendmen t. 

1 , 0 well lilgbnc I\tpern first series, til, con. 

34. Understanding; sense. [< F. entendement, < LL. 
Intendimentum, Intent, < L. intendo; see intend.] 


lnteracinous 
interagency 
interagent 
interautennal 
interarvtenold 
interbftlanclng 
lnterbraclilal 

Interbrancblnl - 

Intercnrtilaglnous Intergular 
lotereolleglftto intergyral 
intercolonial 
Intercoloniftlly 
Intercondylar 
iotercondyloid 
intercontinental 
lutercoraeold 
Intercoralllte 


interhemicerebral 

interjoist 

ioterlftmcllar 

interlnminar 

loterlamlnated 

lnterlaminatlon 

interllgamentous 


umn; as, intent to succeed; intent vjxtn pleasure or busi¬ 
ness. 2. Firmly, constantly, or assiduously directed; 
fixed with or as with strained or tense Interest; as, an 
intent look; a mind intent upon improvement. 

Where was she going with such an intent purpose In her facet 
E. K. BtocktoN Rudder Grangers Abroad p. 44. [s. *91.] 
[< L. intentus, pp. of intendo; see intend.! 

Synonyms: see attentive. — Prepositions: on or 
upon. 

— In-tciit'ly, adi\-~ -lu-leait'iKOMN, n. 
ti-feiitL n. I. [Rare or Poetic.] That which Is de¬ 
signed, purposed, or meant; intention. 2. Logic. In¬ 
tension. 


intereoronold, -al interlobar 
Intercurl, v. lntermembranous 
intereystlc Interineiislrual 

Interdasb intermetacarpal 

Interdlfferentift- lntermeta tarsal 
tion intermodlllloo 

inrerdiffuse, v. intennoleciilnr 

interdl (fusion Intermural 

Interepltbellal Intern lusenl&r 


interequtnoetlal 

luterfcmoral 

lnterflbrlllar 

lnterfibrlllary 

luterfibrous 

Interfllamentnr 


iutenmiBeulary 

internuclear 

interaceanic 

Interocular 

lute roll vary 

lutorpapillary 


Interparcnebymsl 

interpersonal 

lnterpetnlary 

Interpetnlold 

interpetlolar 

interphalaugeal 

Interpilaster 

interplnce, v. 

interpolBr 

Interprovlnclnl 

interpubie 

interracial 

Interreceivc, v. 

internile, v. 

Intersceue 

lnterseeamoid 

lnteraonant 

Inters t>eeeh 

interstnmlnal 

intersyiiaptienlftr 

lutertentacular 

Intcrtcrritorlftl 

lutertrabecular 

intertranspleuous 

intertribal 

iiitertropfcal 

Intertubular 

intoriinlveretty 

intervillous 

Interworld 

lnt<*rzoeclnl 

Interzygopophyslal 


4111 =: rtwt; oil; 


1« = teud, |fi = futwrc; c = k; church; dh^fAe; f*o, slug, no; I liln; zh - acure; F. bon, diine. 


(2) Words in which inter- adds the sense of 4 together; inn- 
<,from; t, obsolete; J, variant, 



i»tcraeccss 4 >ry 
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intercommunity 


cXny a Wna«vi" g to,n “ ,<? - 2 ‘ PMM - ^ ..KSSS -*«*—-* 


Interanhnate, v. 
Interbrlng*, r. 
Interclrculnte 
intoreoinplexity 
iatereounoct 
Interconnection 
Jntercontradlcto- 
rv 

Interdestructive¬ 

ness 

Inrerembrace 
Interfold, r. 
Interfoldcd 


Interfrlctlon 
interlnhlbltlve 
Intcrisngle, v. 
Interjoin, r. 
Inter] unction 
Intcrknlt, r. 
Interknot, r. 
interknow+, r. 
interknowledgcf 
lnterlsn, 0 . 
Interlibel, r. 
intermeett, r. 
Intcrmlgratlon 


f tr'ler-ac-ocs'fco-ry, in'ter-ftc-ses'o-ri, a. Placed be¬ 
tween the accessory' processes of two contiguoua vertc- 
bne, as certain muscles of the hack. 

1 n"ler-aet', iu'tgr-act', rt. To act reciprocally; affect 
each other. 

i ti"ter-act / , n. Theat. A short piece between acts; in- 


Inter pledge, v. i n"t or-en-Tin P, lVter-ca-nal', n. Spang. An Incurrent Mui. Logic bk. ill, ch. 5, p. 852 . [ 11 . ’<*).] 

Interrelationship 1 ° r ‘ c f " ro< ' f in'tgr-ca-ret'ic, a. Ana /. Situated mumier—*Inter elmngeabi y^imld T/^rO^placecf ^ 

intershffpk+ e P ^, ct " ecn carotic arteries: said of a small body found that beads and butts or tails alternate, as arrows and fishes 
IntereSl’ there; ae.metn/frca^iegland. In-ter-chCn jsr, n. A per*"n or 

Intertangle, v. * 11 m't^r-cflr'jxil, a. Anat. Passing be- thing that interchanges; specifically, in an ice*machine 

In tort rattle tween carpal hones, as ligaments. a contrivance hy means or which the cool regenerated 

tem^ture 

l..™l "’^ 00 ^!' ? "ce'ded; -ce'diso.] 1. l»'ttcMhap-t«r,». An interpolated 

*• l* To mediate between persons; especially, to plead In^tvr-chan'drni lo'ter-c«n'Hrni n 

ha8 8 ° me adVamage ° VCr the ° tlUT; EZl°S!S a8 > tbe articulation «? 


intervlslble 
Intervlslt, v. 
Interwlslit 
Interwound, v. 


c t ^ itm a ftcttt. i ui trLii atll;. ill- ivtvd \ i i i 

terlude; also, the time between acts; hence, intermediate 2 ' ceuo ' 8°*J 

_ 1 T T ftvn on vm c • spp 


make intercession. 

Dion, hi* brother, interceded for him, and hi* life wu waved. 
» , . Smiles Duty ch 

2+. To intervene. 

I1+. f. To go between. [< L . intercedo, 



employment or time. 

In"ter-aie'tlou, in’t^r-ac'shun, n. 1. Reciprocal ac¬ 
tion or influence; as, the interaction of the planets. 2. 
Intermediate action. 


Synonyms: see interpose.— Prepositions: Intercede f to PPing. II. n. One who or that which intercepts. 
with theJudge far or in behalf of the prisoner. . i< L. mUj'ci])ien(t-)s , ppr. of interciido; see interceit.} 

— In"ter-ee'dcnce, 7 ?. [Rare.] Intercession; medi- •“''U'r-cINion, In'ter-afzh'ua, n. [Rare.] A cutting off; 

*—• - - J ~ - Interruption. I < LL. intercixio(n-) y < L. inlercisu*, pp. of 

intercida. cut through. < inter tsee in’to.i -t- > cut i 


— iiiier-ee'uenee, n. [Kare.l Intercession; medi- 1 
ntion; intervention, —in"ter-ee'denI, a. [Rare.] 

{ ifllllO' nf rnlcainff Kofurnon * n 1 I //* 



, ln'tgr 6'11-a or g’li-a. [L.] Among other 


tween or among cells; as, the intercellular substance or 
matrix of cartilage. 

Phrases:-interceJlnlnr canni ( Dot .), a canal 
within the tissue of plants, as that Id the flbrovascular bun- 


When the article* of confederation were framed . . . interciti- 
zenshtp was not extended to the pauper, or the vagabond, or the 
fugitive from justice, or the slave. 


i-mr, a. die of the stcm'of Iodtan CT>nV-Y.Vpaic«7n«T"8rac"a . BAS , CB " rI f" , " d f <*« voi - »*• »•«.«». 7, p. 293. [a. •fo.) 
of the or passages filled with air between nr P among t hr* pofi« C £? ,n t o r ' H l t }• a .- lR«re.l Existing or occurring 

between cities: coined In imitation of interstate; as, an in¬ 
tercity railway. 


lu'ter n/Ii 

things. 

in'ter-oII+, n. Entrail. 

iti^fer-arve-o-lar, in'tgr-aPvg-o-lar or -al-vf'o-lar, a. 

Situated hettveen alveoli, as of the lungs, or of the orimsssccs ailed vlth air betwecB’w amo^'the7 ( "lirit 
dentary apparatus of a sen-urchm. plant-tlssucs, frequently connected with one another and 

In '1er*atn"bu-Ja'crtini, m'ter-am'biu-le'crum or. with the external air by means of stomata. , - , , , 

-la'crum, n. [ cra or -ciutms, plA Echin. One of the in*tcr-rcn'*nl* in'tcr-seo’snl, a. [Rsrc.l Occurring be- , m ter-clay'i-cl, «. A median mem- 

imperforate plates or areas between tbe ambulacra, as in * tween censuses. ^ brane-bone between the clavicle*. in m#m- 

a sea-urebin.—I ii r/ ter-siiii // b»i-la'cral, a. Echin. u ier * ce > 1 * r «R m'tcr-sen'tral, a. 1. Connecting 
Between ambulacra; of or pertaining to interambnlncra. centers; as, intercentral nerve*fihcrs. 2, Oforpertain- 
lo^ter-niii'ni-nii, In't^r-ani'nl-an, a. Located between, ing to an mtercentrum. 
rivers: applied to Mesopotamia. l< LL. interamnus , < L. ln'ter-sen’trum, n. [-tha, pi. 1 fferp. 

inter (see ixter-) -f river,] centrum betweea two othera. as la certain fos- 

lii"ter-nr / 'hnr-a / tiont, n. The Intermingling of trees. . sll labyrlnthodonts. 


brane*bone between the clavicle*, as in oiany reptiles. 
In birds It connects the clavicles, forming tbe middle of 
the merrythought. ln"lt‘r-ela-Tle'ti«Ia:. 

The Moaotrecnes are peculiar [among mammals] in pointing a 
T*ahapedinferrf«t*Jr/r like that of many reptiles. 

Flower a.vd Lyoekker Mammals ch. 2. p. 17. (au *91.] 
f n"ter-clu-vlc'n-lar, in'ttT-cla-vic'yu-lor, a. 1. Oc- 


jii ifi-iii uiii-u uuioi «. i ue nit eniiiuguug ui trees. , J 7 • ' 11 -vih-im-imu r, in itr-cia-vic yu-jar, a I Oc- 

f n^ter-ar-tie'ii-lar, in'tfir-flr-tic'yu-lar, a. Situated ,n . Iw-cejit', rn't^r-sept', vt. 1. To seize or stop by curring between tbe clavicles; as, the inUrdavieular 

--f- the way so ns to prevent from reaching the destination; notch at the top of the breast-bone. 2. Of or pertaiu- 

arrest m passage; as, to intercept a messenger. ing to an interclavicle. 


between articular surfaces. 
in' / tt‘i--ns-tc*r / ic, lQ*tgr-as-ter‘lc, a. Anat. Situated be¬ 
tween the two asteria of the skull. 

In^ter-a-toin'ie, in*ter-a-tom'ic, a. Situated, exist¬ 
ing, or acting between atoms; as, interatomic forces. 
In"rci-nn'lie, ln'H*r-S'lic, a. [Rare.] Existing betwoea 
the courts of sovereigns; as, an internulic misunderstand¬ 
ing. [< ixter-H- L. aula: see aula.] 
in"tei 4 -nti*ric / u-lH.r, In'tcr-S-rlc'yu-lnr, a. Anal. 1, 
Situated between the two auricles of the heart. 2. Con¬ 
necting tbe two auricular points of the skull. 
Iu"ter-nx'iI-In-ry» In'tgr-ax’l-ly-rl, a. Bat. Situated be¬ 
tween the axils of leaves. 

lo"ter-nx / is, ln’tgr-nx’ls, n. Arch. The space between 
twoaxes, as of columns.- Sn // ter-nx / u 1, a. 
ln"ter-b«s-tn'tion, In't^r-baa-tC'shun, n. [Rare.] A 
patching together. 

Iu"ler-I»e<I / rf oil, in’tgr-bcd'gd, «. Geol. Occurring 
between beds; interatrntified. — interhedded rock*, ece 


Ao intercepted letter from Burgevine *a,y* he ha* thirty or In^ter-cInHe't, rt. To shut up within; enclose, 
forty meu who are with him w ho declare they will run away at the Ul^ter-ClOllll'* ln't^r-cloud', rt. To shut within clouds 
firstopportunity. f n^ler-el inle / , in'ter-clQd\ rt. f-txt’ / DED- -CLI* niMi 1 

Gonnox m Porbcs’s Chinese Gordon ch. 2, p. 63. [f. a w. ’89.] To shut out from a place or course by something imer- 
2. To Interrupt tbe course of; shutoff or disconnect; vening; ent off; intercept. [< L. interclorfo, < inter 
obstruct; stop; as, to intercept the flow of water. (see inter-) - claudo , close.] — f n"ter»ef u'slon, n. 

They encountered no one to intercejd their flight or communi- Ill/'ttfr-cnc-cyg'e-Rl, iD'tgr-cec-elJ'e-al, a. A not. Fashing 
cate th<? alarm* COOPETI Pilot c k 1ft ~ n%tm% %v « ’ Jrnm nnr^ nnftlnr nf tnn nnn«w tn tim bn* — - 



l< 


3. Math. To contain or include betwe 
aline. 4t. To break off; conclude. 

< L. intercepts , pp. of intercipio, _ _^ _ rw ___ # 

-f capio, take.] ' ' the coig'and cratcrffoninhinwi^oXvolcanl^ regions'' 

Synonyms: see interrupt. inter- -f- L. collie, hill.] 

— f ii' / ler-ccpt / er, n. One who intercepte.— ln^- ln w lcr*oo*lini»'uar, in*t£r-co-ltrm'nar. a. Placed l>e- 
ler*cc)>t / l v(c, a. Tending to intercept. tween columns, as tbe fibers or fascia bridging the space 

igneous rooks, under igneous. ’ 1 n / ter-i*c ^ j> 1 f/ , n. That whicn is cut off or Intercepted; between the columns of the external abdominal ring. 

In^ler-bleiifi', in’tgr-blend', rt. To blend together* ^pccificnlly, In mathemutica, the part of aline or axle con- l* 1 tcr-co-liiin^nl-ii'floii, in’tyr-co-lum'ni-e'shon, 
intermingle; as, to interbtenrt colora. tamed between two points of intersection with other lines. **• Arch. 1. The method of spacing between columns 

In'ter-brnin", lu'tgr-brfn’, n. Anat. The portion of *«"*or*ccj> / ll«n, in't^r-sep'shun, n. 1. Tbe act of m a building, particularly in a portico. 2. (I) The spat e 
i he brain that Is derived from the second cerebral vesicle; Intercepting- a cutting off; stoppage. 21. Intervention; between two consecutive columns in a range: usually 

[< l. intercept\oyn-\ < intercepts; see measured from center to center: sometimes called /*o- 


intrusion. 


breeding:, n. Tbe process of cross-breeding or hy¬ 
bridization; a mingling of speciea or varieties. 
Iii*ter"t*a-lii're, in-tyr'ca-l^rf or -lg'r5, n. [-ri-a, 
pi.] 1. Tbe opisthotic bone. 2. Crust. A coxoceritc. 



the thalameacephalon. _ ^ ^ .. HQ ____ ___ 

11*1 er-breed', iiffter-brld', v I. t. To cause (animals intercept.]' ‘ ' .' ’ lumniation. (2) The distance between two consecutive 

or plante) to breed by crossing; cross-breed; hybridize. in"ter-ccr'c-brnl, in'ter-scr’e-brul, a. Anat. Connect- columns in a range measured from base to base. 

H. i. 1. To make a business of cross-breeding or, “ig two parts of the brain. " Varieties of Intercoluinnlatlon are theoretically named 

hybridization. 2. To breed with one another: said of 1,1 ter*cei«rsl©n, m'tgr-sesh'un,**. 1. The act of in- according to the space between columns ,pycnoxtyle being 
organisms of different speciea or varieties. —luster- terccding or mediating between persons, especially in diameters apart, *ystyle 2, eustyle 2 \i,dia*tyle 3 .area- 
* nlinu or hv- favor or one party; entreaty in ocbalf of others. 2. * t,J l e 4 or ®'diameters; and areosystyle alternately svsiyie 

y Liturg. A prayer or series of prayers for persons of ? n . d arc pstylc. In practise this la only approximate. [< L. 
different conditions, sometimes offered ns if " a - c o | “»'-.) 

Pi. j 1. Tbe opisthotic bone. 2. Crust. A coxoceritc. \ he petitions of saints and angels. [< L. intercel in«}cr-c...«!.”+,>/. To come between- Inren-ene 

[Neut. of L. intercalaris, < intercalo ; see jntehcalate.] < ™tercedo , pp. tntercesms; see intercepk.] f »"f rr-cnin'mon, in'ter-com'un r I / Ena Hist 

. or^SHitb^o^Fa^ theaalvatmn To V?** fOT &P™«b 

deemed.—i, of snints, petition offered by the snlnta In criminals^ 

heavea for the salvation of Christians on earth: a doctrine **• *• 1 * Eng. Lau\ To exercise a right of common, 

pnrticnlarly a common of pasturage, mutually with the 
Inhabitants of a contiguous township or manor. 2. 
[Rare.] To share together; eat together. [< OF. tntre- 
commvner; see intehcommune.] 

— lii^ler-com'iiioti-jijre, n . Matualcommonage. 
— iii' / 1er-i*oiii'niou-er, n. 
iii"ler-i‘imi / iiioii-ltig:, in’t^r-com^un-ing, tj. 1. Eng. 
Lau\ A prescriptive right existing between the inhab¬ 
itants of adjoining manors of pasturing their cattle on 
the commons of each other; a right of mtercnmmonnge 
appurtenant to adjacent manors because of vicinage. 2+. 
Eng. Hist. The act of proscribing those who have har¬ 
bored or assisted outlaws. 


periodically added to a month or year, to make the uin^uncann-ai 

reckoning of time correct; as, the 29tb of February In taught by the Greek and Roman Catholic churches 
leap-years is an intercalary day. — I n ^er-eeis'slo n-af, a . Pertaining to or con- 

ln reckoning the year, they [the Egyptians] not only added to listing of intercession. — I Ip'ler-Cefe'slo ll-a-rv, a. 
the 12 solar months o{ 30 days 5 intercalary day* to make 365, hut Making intercession ; pleading, 
becoming aware that even this was not accurate, they recorded it* f n"t cr-CC>/Hi011 - n t ct, rt To Intercede with 

£23 fiWtSgf JfSSJST 1 ,D a cycl< ' uf '• 461 “ de - « *■ "• er^vvH' sor," in-tfir-eeg'gr, m” 5 1 f One,vho inter- 

E. B. Tylor Anthropology ch. 13, p. 334. [a. ’891 ? cd , es , between persona at variance; one who Intervenes 
- in behalf of another; a mediator. 2. Eccl. A bishop 

who, during a vacancy of the see, administers the bish¬ 
opric till n sttcccssor is elected. [L., < intercede us; see 
INTERCESSION.] 


(2) Containing an added day; as, an intercalary year. 
2. Inserted between; interposed; interstitial; as, an 
intercalary refrain in a eong; an intercalary rock. Spe- 


f of thc natnre of 

between oilier parts. [< L. Mercatarlus, < intercalo- lntcrcessloD: ™tercedine: as. an InUrwxmru nrnver 
sec intercalate.] 1 ii-tcrVa-Ia rt. 


— Inlereiilury ilnyn (Med.), days Intervening between 
the critical periods of an intermittent disease.—i, growth 
( Hot. >, growth by the intercalation of new material between 
the parts of the old, as in certain alga:, 
lii-ter'c a-lMle, in-tyr'ea-let, rt. [-la-ted; -la’tino.] 

1. lo insert or interpolate, especially in an irregular 
manner; ns, to intercalate a new line in an old song. 

2. Chronol. To introduce into tbe calendar, as comple¬ 
mentary days. 

First, the month might be taken a* a constant measure of time, 
aud four weeks of seveu days each, . . . could be intercalated. 
Proctor Great Pyramid,Or<gin of Week p. 218 . [c. * w.] 

[< L. iniercalatvs , pp. of intercalo , < inter (see in¬ 
ter-) 4- calo , call.] 

f n-«er"ca-lti / lio u, in-tcr’ca-le'shun, n. 1. The In¬ 
sertion or interposition of one thing between other 
things, especially in an irregular manner; as, the inter¬ 
calation of intrusive or irregular beds of rock; the in- 
tercalghon of a stanza in a poem. 2. Sitecifically, an 
insertion of a day or days In the calendar to make the 
civil correspond with the astronomical year. 

The intercalation [by the Axtec*] of twenty-five days, in every 
hundred and four year*, show* a nicer adjustment of civil to solar 
time than i« presented by any European Calendar. 


intercession; interceding; as, an intercessory prayer. __ v „ w „„ c . 

. “*n /, lcr-ccs-so / ri-al, a. [Rare.] Pertaining to lii"tcr-coni-imi neMn-tcr-com-miun'. r. I, t. Scot. 
intercession or an intercessor. Hist. To denounce for communing with rebels, ^ee 

INTERCOMMON, I. 


The only inmates . . . were a lover and his mistress, both in ter- 
communed whig*. 

Hooo Tates and Sketches. Pentland in vol. i, p. 396. [a. s. ’37.] 
II. i. To hold mutual intercourse; commune together. 
[< OF. entrecommuner, < LL. intercom in unico, < L. in- 


lu^lcr-ciianac', iu'ter-chenj', v. I. t. 1. To put 
each of (two things) in the plHce of the other; receive and 
return reciprocally; give and take; exchange; as, in¬ 
terchanging civilities. 2. To cause to alternate; as, to 
interchange lubor and repose. 

II. i. To make an interchange; follow each other al- L - ..... ^ 

temately; change about; ns, beat and cold interchange, ter (see inter-); and see commune, r.j 
[< F. entrechangiery < entre (< L. inter; see inter-) + 1 ii^ter-rom-tn ii'uf-t ate, lii*ter-c©m-miu'ni-ket, 

chanc/ier, OF. changer; sec change, p.] w a r -- -- • 

— in"ter-cIiniigeiP, a. Her. Same as counter- 
ciianoed.— Iii' / t( i r-ebniige / ineut, n. [Rare.] Mutual 
transfer; exchange. 

In'ter-efiange", n. 1. Tbe act of interchanging; 
exchange; as, an intei'change of salutations. 


I. t. [Rare.] To communicate to one another or mutu¬ 
ally; interchange; as, to intercommunicate information. 

II. i. To hold communication each with another or 
with all the others; communicate with one another; as, 
prisoners allowed to intercommunicate. [< LL . inter- 
commvnicatus, pp. of inteiTommunico; see inteiuom- 
mune.] — iIp'ler-eom-inu"ni-ca-biPl-i y ■, u.~ 
i ii v f er-euiii-ni n'uf-ca-bf (e, a. That can bo com- 

?^ ABe ™« e 11 ™Xer° ni “‘ ,Crnnli01,i *• tl,u 1.14cr-eo,n y .nm^,l'e«!?| e o,n. imereooree. 

ir nno \Mnitr. in"fer-eom-mtin'lon, hi-t€r-c©m-mifln'vini, n. Mu- 

WiSSpi JhderchannJ" W 006 Rnother or intimate communion; interconmmniration. 

Schiller Death of Wattenstein tr. by Coleridge, act l, «c.«. 1 ]n'ter-c§m-mifl'ni-ti, n. Mu- 


By Interchange of property, men supply each other’s wants and 
their own at the same time. 

Parsons Contracts vol. I, hk. i, ch. 16, g I, p. 203. [l. a. ± co.] 
, Alternate successioi: 
of summer mid winter. 


Synonyms: see intercourse. 


PRE«coTT.u;xf^vo!.i bCGh 4 .P. 113 . [H ’ 611 1,1 Jf r “£ , ?« ,, Ke , H-fo , (c, in (.T-chenj'o-bl a. 1. Ca- 
ir,terrnintinin i , l>«ble of interchange; iiermitUng trsnsimsitifin. 2. Al- 

800 intercalate.; terimting. - f n^f pr-ofia bll'l-ly, f n"ier- 

1. Pertaining eliang:c / a-IiI(c-iies.K, n. 


ln-lerVa-fa-f I v(e, in-tyPco-ly-tiv, a 
eofu, urm, «sk; at, fare, accurd; eltim^ut, t;r — uver, iigkt, e 


tual community or communication; also, free or harau>- 
nious communion. 

That remarkable tHfereontniMit/fy and exchange of each other's 
impositions, which we discover to have taken place at some earty 
period between the French and English minstrels. PERCY' JRe- 
litpies, Oh Ancient Minstrels in vol. i, p. 11. (j. N. ’58.] 


usage; tlu, machine, j = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, bOrn; tifsle; 




intercouipsiriMHi 


930 


imergrai c 


ln"ier-eom-par / l-»oi», in'ter-cem-par'l-sim, n. Mu- 
tnai comparison. 

lii''lerH'on«ver'»lon, in'tgr-csn-i'er’shim,«. [Hare.] In¬ 
terchange of form; reciprocal conversion. 
ln"ter-oon-verf'l-lil(e, in’tcr-c^n-vgrt'i-bl, a. Con¬ 
vertible each into the other; capable of exchanging form 
or character.— i n"ter-coii-vf*rt"l-bll'l-ly, n. 
In^ler-eof/nilc* in'tgr-coz'mic, a. [Rare.] Sitnated 
between the parts of the cosmos; pertaining to interstel¬ 
lar space. ln"ier-eo*'nile-HlJ. 


lii"ler-eo*'faI, in’t^r-ces'tal. Anat. I. a. Occurring |n"ter- 4 lie'IIon, in'ter-dic'shun, x. 1* The act of 


Rom. Law. A process ordering or forbidding something i n"tcr-fcll'e<l, in’tgr-felt'ed, a. Geol. So intimately 
to be done. 3. Scots Law. A judicial injunction. 4. forced together by pressure and heat as to produce inter- 
R. C. Vh. A ban formerly declared by the Pope forbid-. locking of structure along contiguous surfaces: said of 
ding the clergy to perform religious services or admin- different kinds of strata. 

ister the sacraments in certain eomitriesor places,or toa ln"lcr-fe«"e*-i ra'tlon, in'tcr-fen'es-tre'shun, n. 
person or class of persons. Arch. The space between windows; also, the art of 

As the fatal day of St. Bartholomew approached . . . two thou- Spacing windows properly, 
sand pulpitewere put under interdict. Gardiner SPRING Power I n''ter-fer'a.ll I, HTtcr-flr'ant, w. U. S. Lau\ A con- 
ofthe pulpit ch. 5, p. «3. [b. a sea. ’48.] testant in the Patent Oflice in a case of interference. 

[ < L. inter dictum, < interdict us; see interdict, v.] m iii"tcr-fere', io'ter-flr', ri. [-fered'; -fek'ino.] 1. 


between the ribs; of, pertaining to, produced by, or sup¬ 
plying ports between the ribs; as, an intercostal artery; 
intercostal respiration. II. n. An intercostal muscle. 

In"tcr-eoK-ia'll*$. 

The inferential* are the chief agents in the movemeut of the 
riba in ordinary respirations. 

H. Gray Anatomy p. 421. [l. bros. a co. *87.] 


interdicting or prohibiting by authority; official prohi¬ 
bition. 2. Law. Restraint, by judicial decree, under 
which an insane or imhecile person is placed as to the 
control of his property. [< L interdictio{n-)y < inter- 
(tico; see interdict, r.] 

tn"lcr-<ll£'l-tal, in'tcr-dij'i-tal, a. Situated between 
the digits, as certain folds of skin. See hand. 


^r-dij'i-tet, r. I. t. To place 


— Imercostnl in uncle, one of the respiratory muscles 
that imiss from rib to rib. 111 1 * i-irio, in hji 

1 n"ler- 4 ’o*"t«>*lm'mer-al, in*tgr-ces*to-hifPmgr-al. between ^e fingers; interlock, ns the Angers. 

Anat. I, a. Of or pertaining to the spaces between *♦. Anat. To interlock by flnger-like processes, as 

the ribs and to the arm; as, the inteivostohumeral nerve, insertions or muscles. _ ml 

II. n. The intercostohmnerul nerve. lu^ter-euM"* * n ter-€l1" l-l» lion. In tgr-dii i-t§ shun, n. 1. The 

to-lm-mer-nOU;. [< intercostal + hum hral.] act of mterdigitating; the state of being interdigitated. 
ln'lrr-eonr*e, in'tgr-cOrs, n. 1, Reciprocal dealing 1 n 1 era igi to 1 space. 3. One of the processes by 

between individuals, nations, etc.; communication or which muscles interdigiUite. anQ( _ hnt 

fr^iinpnt nR^oriiitiofi° no pofiiniprHii) l(?r*donu* * ^ t^r-doni % n* Avch. The space between 

k .orresixmaencc rreqmnt association, as, commercial the , nner and out cr shells of a dome or cupola. 

inOrconrsc; diplomatic intercourse. In'ier-duce, in'tfir-diQs, n. [Rare.l Carp. An tntcrtle. 

When the facility* of interctairse are email, a largo quaotity [< L. inter (see INTER-) 4- duca. lead.] 
of money U required for performioga small amount of exchange*, in"t er-e-pilll'ci -fl I, In'ter-e-plm’gr-nl, a. Zool. Situated 

II. C. Cabky Wealth pu ii, eh. 6, p. 235. (c. a l. ’38.] between tne ephnera; as, ihterepimeral membranes. _„____._„_ w T . 

2. The interchange of ideas; spiritual or mental com- In'Icr-eM, in't^r-est, r t. 1. To excite the sympathy, ln"ler-fer'eiice, in’ter-ftr'ens, n. 1. The act ofinter- 

munion; as. intercourse with one’s better nature. curiosity, or attention of; awaken the interest of; as, in- 1 - ' * 

Heading and writing afford th© means of that wider intercourse terested in a novel. 2. To induce to participate; canse 

which lead* to breadth and elasticity of mind. A. Marshale to take a share; concern; engage; as, to a capi- 

Mnciple* of Economic* vol. I. bk. It, ch. 6 , p.aw. [macm. *90.] talist in ship-building. 3. Originally, to be of advan- 

[< OF. Intercourse < L. intercursns, < interevrsus. pp. tage to; be to the interest of. 4t. To station or locate, 

of hdercurro; see iNTEKCi’RKENT.] I n'ier-r ii 1 ** 04 . 5+. To relate to; affect; concern. [< intenssed, pp. of 


To enter into or take part in the concerns of others, espe¬ 
cially to prevent some action; interpose; sometimes in a 
bad sense, to intermeddle. 

So far os the government interferesin private concerns in order 
to prevent encroachments of the more powerful classes —so for, 
ana only so far, the interference is justifiable and necessary to lib¬ 
erty. Isaac L. Rice io Forth Am. Revinc Jan., ’83, p. 53. 

2. To happen as an obstacle, check, or hindrance; inter¬ 
vene; disarrange; distnrh; as, I shall go to-morrow if 
nothing interferes. 3. To come into mutual conflict; 
clash; as, interests interfenng with each other. 4. To 
strike a shoe or hoof against the fetlock of the opposite 
leg: said of horses. 5. Phys. Sci. Mutually to counter¬ 
act or modify one another, as waves of light. See in¬ 
terference, 2. 6. llaseball. To obstruct improperly 
the course of a base-runner between bases. [< F. in- 
terferery < L. inter (see ixteh-) -f ferio y strike.] 

Synonyms: see interpose. 

— iu"ter-lVr'er, iii' / lev-fer'iiiK. n. In far¬ 
riery, the striking of one foot against another bv a horse In 
motion. When a bind foot strikes a fore foot It ts over¬ 
reaching. See overreaciiin o.—i n"t rr-frr'i iig-1 y, tide. 


Synonyma: association, commerce, communication, 
communion, connection, conversation converse, corre¬ 
spondence, dealing, exchange, fellowship. Interchange, in¬ 
tercommunication, Intercommunion, reciprocation, recl- 
proeitv. See cn.NVEasATiox. — Antonyms : alienation, 
avoidance, boycotting, deserting, estrangement, forsaking, 
ostracism, reserve, reticence, silence.— Preposition*: in- 
DTcourse of friend with friend; to have Intercourse with 
friends; Intercourse between friends. 

— Hrxtinl intrrc<iiir*f*, copulation. 

In' r ti , r-c<i-\'nI, ln’ttfr-cH.x'ol, a. Eutom. Situated between 
the coxa*; as, the intercoxal process. 

iirter-cr&j*', r. I. f. 1. To cross ma- 
ttiHllv, as lines; hence, to cross the course of (each other). 

Thi* is the day on which tho«c charming little missive*, ycleped 
Valentine®, crews and interem** each other At every street and 
turning. Lams Flin, Catentinr's Lhiy p. 105. [w. l. A CO.] 

2. To cross-fertilize or hybridize, as plants or animals 
of different speck*# or varieties. 

II, i. To mingle w ith other stocks; interbreed. 

I «i'I er-rro!■»«*", n. An example of intercrossing. 

I ii'ler«rr<»**"IHK, in'tgr-erAs'ing, ». I. The process 
of intercrossing or hybridizing. 

In »ome the intrrrroegi ny of aboriginAlly distinct apeciea 
appenrs to have playe+l an important part in the origin of oar 
breed*. Darwin origin of Sjtecie* ch, 1, p. 60. [j. u. ’80.] 

2. Klee. The running spirally of two or more elec¬ 
trical-circuit wires, to obviate induction. 

In"ler-erii'ral, ln'tvrcrfi'rul, a. Anat. Situnted be¬ 
tween the crura of the hraln; Interpeduncular. 

I n^ter-riiriur-iil, in'ter-eubcliur-ol or -tiOr-ol, a. 
Aurie. Done in the cultivation of growing pluuts; as, 
inti renttoral tillnge. 

Iii'"'frr-<*H / iie-l-torm , ',iR‘tvr-klR / ngi-i-fOrm*, a. Anat. 
t on nee ting the cuneiform bones of the foot; as, biter - 
cuneiform ligaments. 

Iu"trr-ciir't, rt. To run between; occur Intermediately. 

i»i"tor-ciir'rriice, In't^r cur'tns, n. [Hare.] A passing 
or running between; an Intervening occurrence. 

i»"ler-i*iir'reul, in’t^r-cur'ent, a. I. Coming be¬ 
tween or among; happening between. 

The weight of the ■inirie wortl* ■upplW* all the relief affnrded by 
intereurrrnt verse. CViLEkiixjk Work*, Shakenpeare, llichard 
II. in roL iv, p. 121. Til. ’58.] 

2. Pathol. (!) Added or intervening within: applied to 
a second disease afllicting a patient not recovered from 
the first. (2) Occurring between sensons; not restricted 
to any time of year. I< I,. intercvrren(f-)s , ppr, of in- 
tercurrth run Iietween, < inter (see tSTER-) -f curro % 
mn.]— Iir'lcr-rur'mil. n. An intercurrence. 

I ,|^| er-cnt'^» rt. To cut through; Intersect. 

I ii^ier-oii-ta'iie-oii**, in'tvr-kin-teTig-us, a . Anat. 
Sulicittaneoiis. 

lii / lrr-<ienl"t» n. Reciprocal dealing; commerce. 

In"fer- 4 le-ii<in»"I-iia'tlon-ai, in'ter-de-nemM-ne'- 
shuu-nl. a. Existing or occurring between religions de¬ 
nominations; carried on by denominations in common. 

The hobby of interdennmiunlfount Intercourse, of Christian 
... well, and I wonld th*t we had more of it. 

1‘HlLLll's Brooks Lett, on Preachin gleet. In, p.!>•>. [K. p. o. T9.] 

In^lcr-ilen'iMl, i»*K , r-<]eii ,, t<il, rt. Sitnutetl or formed 
between teeth; os, an interdental sjiace in a geared 
wheel; an interdental consonant. 

I ii"ler-ilen , l II, in'K*r-<leii , 'tiI, n. Arch. The space 
between two adjacent dentils. In"ler-<!en , lel' 


interessy < OF. interessery < L. intersum (inf. interesse); 
see iNTEnEST, n.] In'ter-cisat, 

Synonyms: amuse, attract, concern, engage, entertain, 
excite, hold, import, matter, occupy, interest Is used abso¬ 
lutely without a preposition, and with or without other 
qualification; import Is alw'ays used with measure or esti¬ 
mate of value; as. It imports much to me; whut does that 
importt See amvsf.; concern.— Antonyms: bore, dis¬ 
turb, fatigue, tire, weary, worry. 

In'ter-c*i, n. 1. Attention with n sense of concern, 
or of the special Importance of a thing to oneself or in 
one’B own mind, whether pleasant or pninful; pcrsonnl 
concern; loosely, lively sympathy or curiosity; as, to 
his interest; public interest in 


arouse his i 


f in a subject. 


fering, in any sense of the verb. 

And the preachers were directed to hold their Sunday worship at 
five o’clock in the morning end the same hour in the evening, to 
avoid interference with the Church worship. Abel STEVENS 
Hist. Methodism vol. i, bk. iv, ch. 1, p. 434. [C. A V. ’58.] 

2, Phys . Sci. The action of two vibratory motions or 
effects that tend to neutralize or to augment each other 
by a combination of opposite or of like phases of motion. 
Especially: (1) Optics. The combination of two rays of 
light so that one diminishes or Increases the brightness 
of the other, shown especially in thin transparent plates, 
where the interference Is between rays reflected respect¬ 
ively from the front and back, and in diffraction. See 
DIFFRACTION. 

With monochromatic light It Is manifested by dark bands, 
usually alternating with light ones. The width of these 
differs with the color: hence, with w hite light, the bands 
due to each component color show, by overlapping, all the 
colors of the rainbow, producing nil interference sjyectnnn. 
See spectrum. The Interference of converging polarized 
rays In passing 
through certain 
crystals produces 
beautiful symmet¬ 
rical designscalled 
in te rfe rence fig¬ 
ures. See lllus. 

The doctriae of in¬ 
terference, ... if 
thus announced. 1. 

That the same rays 
of light falling upon 
the same point or an 
object will turn into 
all sorts of colours 
by the various incli- 



Interference Figures, 
t. Interference figure of a uniaxial crystal. 
2. Interference figure of a biaxial crystal 


The leaning forward of the body denotes interest. 

McCoSlI £,*mof/tm« bk. 1, ch. 4, p. 97. [8. ’80.] 

2. That which is of advnntage or profit; participation 
in profit; benefit; behoof; good: sometimes used in the 
plural; aB, public interests; a matter of supreme interest. 

‘What interest ®*k» he. ‘ha® South Carolina In a canal In 
Ohiot’ Webster Works, Second Speech on Foot's Resolution 
In vol. ill, p, 289. [L. B. A CO. *68.] 

3. Payment for the use of money, or money so paid; an 
agrectl or statutory coini>ensation accruing lo a creditor 
during the time that a loan or debt remains unpaid, reck¬ 
oned usually os a vearlv percentage of the sum owed, 

Aacoinpnted by (t. B. Mclntnsh, of Fresno,California, one 
cent placed at simple Interest at the beginning of the Chris¬ 
tian era would now* (1893) amount to $1.90. If compounded 
decennlallv, the amount would be $7,9Sfi.S7fi,320,275,538,870,- 
639,884,571 ,&12,117,170,938,184,657,745,519.1*'fi.24. I f compounded 
annuallv, it would amount to $5.875,599,106.395.029.265,524.925.- 
529,880,903,369,8^1,770,483,73:3,512,726,546,909,181,031,125,625,kfe.44. 

Aristotlr, like the ancieot® generally, taught the alnfulnewi of 
interest. Money, he ®aid, was barren. R. T. ELV intro, to l\)lit. 

Econ. pt. vii, ch. 2, p. 316. [chaUT. ’89.] 

I. Figuratively, something added In making a return; 
as, to return a f>low with Interest, o. Proprietary right 
or share; part-ownership; as, buying an interest in a 
business; a life interest in an estate. 6 . The persons 
interested in some department of work or business; as, 

the iron Interest; the labor interest. 7► Power to excite " "theftlamenta of a reticulum, as the paraplasm of a cell, 
favorable regard; influence: ag, interest with the admin- I'lct, In’ter-tiret, rt. [Hare .1 To Intertwine, 

istration. S. Selfish consideration; private advantage; in"t<>r- 1 iont', in*tgr-fi(M', vt. [linre.1 To float between, 
interestedness; as, thinking of one’s own interest. See I ii-lor'lln-enl, in-ttr'fliHmtj a. 1. Flowing between. 
sELF-txTEnEsT. [OF., < L. interesty it concerns, 3d 2. Flowing together; blending, [< L. bderflnen{t-)Sy 
pers. e. pres. ind. of intersuniy be between, < inter (see ppr. of interftuo , flow between, < inter (see inter-) 
inter*) 4- svm, am.] I n'fe r-c*K+; I n't rowset. Jiuoyfi ow.] I n-ter'lln-oiist. 

Phrases : — ro in pound Interest, the Interest that iii''ter-to''ll-n'r 4 *oii*, In’tgr-fO'll-C shins, rt. Hot. Rltu- 
aceriies when that of each year la added yearly to the prln* ated between opposite or whorled leaves and In the same 
cipal of a loan and the Interest foreach following year com- plane with them, as the stipules in certain madderworts. 
pufed on the whole, as a new principal.—marine or in"ier-fo'li-ute, ln’tgr-fn’H-tft, rt. [bare.] To Interleave, 
innrit ime I., extra Interest allowed because of extra l< inter- -j- leaf. 1 , . 4 . 

risk where money Is advanced on a bottomry bond.— miii- in"l<*r-li*et / l< , d» In tgr-fret ed, rt. Her. Firmly Interlaced, 
pie i., interest computed on the original principal alone. iii"ter-l roii'lii 1. r«n’tal. a. Anat. Situnted be- 

In'Icr-CNt-cil, in'ter-est-erl, pa. 1 . Having the alien- tween two portions of the frontal bones; as, the mter- 


S ire of a max ml ervs 
e polarizer and analyzer 

2. That colours begin are at right angles to each other, 
to appear when two 

pulses of light are blended so well and *o near together that the 
sense takes them for one. 

BrkwsteU Xeirton ch. 8, p. 99, note. lit. ’39.] 
(2) Acoustics. The combination of two musical notes of 
opjtosite phase so as to produce comparative silence 
or greater intensity. See heat. 3. Law. The conflict 
created by an application for a patent, covering, wholly 
or partly, any pending application or unexpired patent. 
Synonyms: see fhiction. 
in"ter-fi-ln il'lur, etc. See inter-. 

ler-li'lnr, In'tcr-fnriar, rt. Biol. Sitnated hetweca 


tion engaged or the senses aroused; having a feeling of 

f ersonal concernment; as, an interested audience. 2 . 
laving an individual advantage or concern; hence, 
biased; as, an interested witness. 

Any powdhility of interested motives will discredit evidence. 

KoaEHTso.N .Sermons second series, ser. xx, p. 423. [H. *70.] 
3 . Having a possessory interest; being a part-owner; as, 
one Interested in railroad shores.— lii'ler-e*l-e«l-l) , 
rtf/p.- 1 nMer*e?*l’ed*iiej*K, n. 


In^rr-de-peiidViire, iu’tcr-de-pend'ens, n. Mutual Ill'llr-e^f-Inff. 't^r-est-ing or in'trfs-tincr, pet. En 

. . 1 .1 . z . s - Mix _i_na/rlnfy fKo nftimtiiin nr Piinnultv* mrrf^OiinlP 1T1 - 


dej>endence; as, the interdefvndence of labor and capital. 

A mind ia ... an organic unity made up nf parts staoding la 
the r)o**-*t relation *if intentntendrnce. 

Sully Teacher's Hand-Book of Psychol, ch. 4, p. 37. (a. ’87,] 
ln v ler*ilf-|M‘inrpn-rj{,- In^Irr-ile-iieinF- 
cut, rt. Depend wit one on another. 
lii"ti>r.<|r-Mriir'tlv(e-i)e*’*, lirt^r-de-struc'tlv-aes, n. 

11 bin*. 1 Mutual destructiveness. 

I n"tor-«llcl', in'tcrwlirt', rt. 1. To prohibit or restrain 
authoritatively; stop or hinder bylnw; forbid 


The Cnlt<*l Stnies Government interdicted the [mlove] trad© Situated between two estuaries. 


frontal suture. 

n"ter-f»i *t‘', iirter-fifiz/, vt. [-fused'; -fu'sino.] 1. 
t. I . To cause to flow together, as two fluids; cause to 
permeate or spread throughout, as a fluid between or 
among parts, pores, tissues, etc. 2. To cause to bleud; 
mingle Intimately or Indistingulslinbly intermix. 

A laugh and a flush so interfused that they seemed one. 

Alphicii StilUcater Traycdy ch. 10, p. 119. [Jl. M. * co. ’80.] 
II, i. To flow into or mingle one with another; inter¬ 
penetrate; commingle; blend. 

Picture® whose airy huea I>o blend and interfuse. 

Alice Cary Thanksyiring st. 20. 

[< L. interfususy pp. of interfundo, < inter (see inter ) 
4- fundOy pour.] 

Ing^'Women ^inte^ding. I ii"f or-fiiVl« ii , in'tcr-lin'zhun, n. A pouring or spread- 

J. W. Palmer AVieuarf Old pt. i,ch. 2, p. 37. (n. a c. ’69.] ingbetween; a mixing together; a mingling. 

Synonyma: see ATTRACTIVE. _ It [Iyex«ng> Esnny on Tolemtionl wants the molten interfusion of 

— III HU intrri’MlilUI condition* pregnant. thought and uhra.se which only imagination can achieve. Lowell 

.— lii'trr’C^I’lng-ly, adV. In an interesting man- Among my Books, Lcssiny in fin»t nerU*a, p. 345. [o. a co. ’71.] 
tier. lii'ler-i’M-lnsv-nes*. p. r< LL. tnterfusio(ti-)y < L. interfusus; see interfuse.] 

lii"tcr-*’M'r ii-n-riiic, ln'ter-eH ehu-[rtr-thi-]y-rIn,rt. Geol. |n.ier'mi-l«-pyt, w. Interrogatory: a contraction. 


gaging the attention or curiosity; exciting agreeable in¬ 
terest or predilection; os, nn interesting anecdote; an 
interesting problem. 

A fac* not handsome, nor the reverse, hut rather what detract- 


To exchange snarls or grins. 



enlicting. rnnihtiiiii, cani)>him 

I n'ler-dlcl", in't(;r-<lict% n. I , A prohibitive order; In ihe su ms of dicotyledons and gymnusperms. 
retraining decree; authoritative act or jirohibitlon, 2. In"ier-ri’r'ti«n+. n. Taking of life: murder. 


ler-grrid«» 

lii"l<»r-Krnv<’ 


An Intennedlnte grade or form. 
, rt. [Itare.] To engrave between. 


im — out', oil; I il = teudy 10 = futwre; c = k; church; dh = f/le; po, sing, ink; so; thin; zli = ajure; F. boh, dune. <, from; +, obsolete; %, variant. 





iittcrltcnial 


910 


ititermctllalc 


In ter-lic'iu al, In tgr-lit'inal. A not. I. a. Situated In" te r-lay', In'tcr-le', vt, To lay or place anion ff or in"!er-lu-eii'tioii. In*ter-lu-ke*shnn n 'Harp 
PLi >c l c “ rrln i r . bet ' ve , e " thehemnl arches or spin*? of a _ between. . * 1 " nlng out ofbnmlVraortoSStalgS! t “ 11 " 

By interlucatinna we imitate, assist, anticipate nature in thia 
process of elimination. 

Hep. Sec. Agric ., Forestry p. 221. [gov. itg. off. ’87.] 



» ln"fer-lu'cent, in'tyr-lu'sent or -liu'seot, a. shinin'" 
between. [< L. intertucen{t-)s, ppr. of interluceo , shine 
|- through, < inter (see inter-)- f- luceo, shine.] 


between the parts of the hyoid arch. II. n. An Inter- lii"Ier-leave', in't^r-llv', rt. 1. To supply with ad- through, < inter (see inter-) -f- luceo, shine.] 
hyal bom? or cartilage. ditional leaves inserted aiming others, as in a book. 2. ln'ter-linle, in'tyr-ltid or -liud, n. 1. An action or 

in'ter-lm, in't^r-im, n. I. An intermediate season; To put hetween leaves: said of an extra leaf. event considered as coming between others of greater 

time between nets or periods; mean time: used also at- Iii"ler«ieuveciMirt£r-lfvd', pa. Geol . Lylngin seams length or importance. 2. Or. Drama . A stasiinotr a 
tributively, nod formerly as an adverh. 2. Ch. Hist. between layers of rock. * eung of the chorus without dialogue. 

One of the provisional adjustments between the German I n"ler-llne' 1 , iwtcr-lain', vt. 1. To write between the Choral Interludes a™ by the Chorus alone, with no action taking 
Protestants nnd the Roman Catholic Church proposed lines of, or make intermediate lines upon; as, to interline • ».«.*«.*« -«wi — 

in the time of the Reformation, the chief ones being a manuscript. 2. To insert between lines; as, to inter- 
that of Ratisbon, 1541, and that of Augsburg, 1548. [L., line corrections in a manuscript. 3. To write or print in 
< inter; see iNTEn-.] — 1 n'ler-lm-i.st, n. Ch. Hist, alternate lines; as, to interline English and Hebrew ' 



limits; internal; inner; not exterior; ns, the interior — in"teV-li'i»li»«;, n. An intennediate lining 
space of a sphere; nn interior view. 2. Of or pertain* lii"ter-lln / e-ar, In'tyr-lin'e-ar, a. 1. Situated or oc- 


place on the stage, nnd in strict strophic form. 

K. G. Moulton ^4nc. Class. Drama ch. 3, p. 65, note. [cl. p. *00.] 

3. Ena. Drama. A brief farcical comedv i>erfornied io 
the IGth century between the acts of the moralities or be¬ 
tween the intervals of banquets or festivities. 

The Interlude, in this restricted sense of the term, was the crea¬ 
tion of John Hey wood. J. A. Syxo.vds Shaksjiere's Piedecexsora 
ch. 5, p. 184. [s. E. A CO. ’84.] 

4. Mas. (1) A short passage of music played to bridge a 
transition; an intermezzo. (2) An instrumental passage 
between stanzas of a hymn, between portions of a formal 
church service, between the acts or a plav or opera, or 
the like. [< OF. entrelude, < LL. intertudium, < L. 
inter (see intku-) 4- Indus, play, < ludo , play.] 

— lu'ler-lu"fle<l. a. Introduced as an interlude; 
consisting of or containing interludes.— | n'tor-J n 
der t n. [Fare.] A performer of interludes.— in "ter- 

, ... . ... . __ lil'fll-iil, a. Of or pertaining to an interlude. 

line, < tinurn, flax.] ln"ter-lln'e-al}:. io"ler-ln'eii-oy, tn'tgr-lGVa-sl, n. [Rare.] A flowingl>e- 

BimKCB t witlVYi“t’.bw>k8 C S5vluK e Interlinear ^niiaHons' tn"* c rAu"«n rY'lS^ter-YiVnar^ OJu'oar. cr. Aitron. lVrUIn- 
painted scene or\lrop representing the inside of a ~'—Pailod also the HamUu>ni„n after James Hamilton! •»?«:***»»•««».. 

ing, etc. 5. The domestic affairs of a country; .. 
ministry: a department of the general government, 
lo the United States the Secretary of the Interior t 

care and management of public lands, pensions, tl. c v . . „ .. ..... , t . . .. 

dians, the Patent Office, the Office of Education, the Geo- re , n the infinite helps of interhnearies, hreviariea, 

logical Survey, and the Census Office. synopses, and other loitering gear. 1 

— iij-f e"rl-or'l-ty, «. The state of being Interior. , „ .. .. * ' P ‘ M ' S5tuiltcd between the two branches ofThe lower jaw.’ 

in-tc'rl-or-ly, adv, In an interior manner or direc- ^ on , 1. The iii"ter-niar , rlasc, in'ter-mar'ei, n. J. Carriage be- 


mg to an interior or to something that is within; as, 
interior dimensions. 3. Remote from the coast or fron¬ 
tier; inland; as, an interior city. 4. Asti'on. Having an 
orbit within the earth’s: said of certain plauets. [OF., 
< L. interior , compar. of inter; see inter-.] 

1 u-te'rl-or, n. 1. The internal part; the inside; as, 
the interior of u cavern. 2. The inland or central re¬ 
gion of a country: as, the mountains of the Interior. 
3. Art. The inside of n church, temple, palace, cottage, 
or room, ns reproduced in genre pictures, perspective 
views, Flemish paiotings, aod the like* 4. The at. A 


curring between lines; as, interlinear annotations. 

A bilingual Accadian hymn, with an interlinear Assyrian ver¬ 
sion, describes a god as a lie-goat with six heads. 

Lenokmant Beginnings of Hist. tr. by Mary Lockwood, ch. 3, 
p. 131, note. [8. ’82.1 ’ 

2. Having translations or glosses inserted between the 
lines of the text; as, an interlinear edition of the Eneid. 
[< LL. interlinearis , < L. inter (see inter-) -4 -tinea, . 
Iir" - «-- «— 1 *■"* ■■ * -■ * 



tween the two malar points. 
n''ter-man - fllb'ii - lar, in't^r-man-dib'yu-lar, a. 

f II ll t U < 1 L/ it 1 ■ '1 w It i f Visa 4«< r /1 ^ 1. A 1 * 


tion; Inwardly. 


act or process of interlining. 



iu"ter-nmr'ry, in’tfr-mar'i, ri. To become related 
Soc. by nmrriagcfl among their members, as families and clans. 
*«si» «. "wi. rurmed In' / ler-i»ia» / lol<l, in’tcr-mas'toid, a. Anat. Sitaateff 
ejaculate io the midst of conversation.’ 'interMa* moraine In 1 " !mlC8; * 8 ' an . ^"een the two mastoid processes, 

n' ler-jeeC, In'tsr-ject', r. I. I. To throw in tie. lii''iei-iiil>'ii-Inr,'in tcT lelVyudor' a' l .'.ini/i Occur- ,M .' l 7,' , ", ax ; ll '! a ', i "' ltr Dl .'l?' il ”• [’«•'*-=. -H'l or 
tween other things; introduce abruptly; Insert; ns, to ring betweeo tbe lolmlee of a gland- as the interlobular ■ 'S; Anat. An Interuiaxillarj't>one. 
intellect an oath into a conversation. II. L To throw veloe °. f the Uv . er - ‘2. Geol. Same ne intkrlobatk. 1,1 ter-M»x.'U-in-ry, in'ter-maxd-l^-ri, a. 1. 8itu- 
oneself between; Interpose. f< L. interiectvs, no of * , i''ier«lf»-en/i ion, Jn’t^r-lo-kC'ahun, «. Llhire.] A placing ated between the two maxilla? or bones of the upper jaw. 

' '■ j«wrthrow.l’ PP . between; Interposition. _ _ K 2. Of or pertaining to the intermaxillary bonc.^ 3. ^Sit- 


interjicio, < inter (see iNTEn-) -\-jdeio y throw.] .-..t/* 

ln"ter-jee'llon, lirtgr-jec'shun, «. 1. Gram. The 1 gether hvSnntiiS 0^1^! 
part of speech that ex]iresses audden emotion, excite- t?cliltr “ v nmtllftI 
ment, or reeling, as ohl alas! hurrah! 

Interjections . . . are no real purt of language; they do not en¬ 
ter into the huild or organism of u sentence. J. M. D. Meiklejohn 
Eng. Lang., Interjection ]>t. 1, p. 60. [aLACK. ’86.] 


. r. I. /. To join fast to¬ 
gether by mutual or reciprocal action; link into each 
other; clasp together; as, to interlock handa in walking. 
II* i. To lock together or Into one another; unite; con¬ 
nect; engage; embrace; as, the gear {ntei'locks closely. 

— iiUeiToekinsr system, a system of railroad switches 
and signals which by a locking mechanism Insures tbe set¬ 
ting of a signal on the movement of a switch, and prevents i 
the movement of two switches at once. 1 


r pertaining to the intermaxillary bone. 3. Sit¬ 
uated between the maxillary lobes, as in crustaceans. 

iii"ter-i»iax'll-inr±, 

— Interinnxillnry bnue, one of two or more bones 
at the nnterlor end median part of the upper Jaw, carrying 
the incisor teeth; a premaxillary hone or premauilla. la 
adult man they become united with the upper jaw-bones, 
but in inBny lower vertebrates remain free from the neigh¬ 
boring bones. 

n // Cer-ii»Hx'H-ln-rj p , n. [-r. ies,/>£.] 


2. The act of ejaculating; exclamation. 3. A throw¬ 
ing between; sudden interposition; interpolation. [<L. ___... . .. 

interjectio(n-), < interject us; see interject.] ln'ter-loelt/', n. The action of interlocking, or the An intermaxillary bone. 

ln"ter-jcc'llon-ai, iirtgr-jec'shon-al, a. Of or per- etnte of being interlocked. in'ter-me 1111 "+, «. Aotntermcdlateac- 

taioing to nil interjection; interjected. ln''ter-ioefu-l us, in't e r-Ioc'}m-lo8, «. [-li, -lol or -If, pi.] n a , 

‘ between two Inmill —er-me-a^t ioo + , n. A passing or flow¬ 

ing between. 


The grey eyes cast towards me interjectional looks of puzzled 
entreaty. Thackeray Level the IVidoicer ch . c - - --* 


Zool. A chamber or space between two loculi.—in "ter- 1 
I tie'll-I nr. a. Situated between two loculi, as of a coral. , 


.y Lot:! theividotcer ch.6, p. 132. [s. c. *co.J | i."ter-lo-cii > IIon, in’tor-lo-kiO'shini! n IntirchaiiEc 1 , ^ , ‘. er - , V'' <,,dle ’ in‘l«r-med'l, r. 1.1. 
Ii-a-ryj; ln"lcr-jec'liir-aU. of speech; alternate speaking; conference* dialogue j< To interfere unduly intheaffairaofan- 

nnl theory nf Inngiinge ( Philol .) L. interlocutio(n-), < interlocutus , pp. of interloouor ptner; takcpartofficiouslyorwroogful- 
:ural sonnrla. ntterod fn « nf ovoif.J --.. - v -/- e, p P . ui interuHjuoj , ly in the affnirs of others. 



— in"ter-jce / tlon-al-ly, adv. As an Interjec¬ 
tion.— In"ter-jce'tlon-a]-l7.c, vt. [Rare.] To form 
into an Interjection; use as an interjection. 


Upper j«w of a 
Toung child, show¬ 
ing: |. The inter- 
nnl intermix ill*ry 


To mix np together; intermix; bone or endognn- 
[< OF. entremedler , < entre-, . thion .- . 2 - Theex- 
- ■ -■ ternal interm*xil- 


In"ter-jee'llo_ 

,,ieo , r >' . nl iJiuSTuiUfe ( Ffitfol .). L. intertocutio{n~), < interlocutus , pp. of interloouor 
the theory that natural sounds, uttered in a state nf excited speak between ■< inter (see inter ^ -I- Innunr khm i: l 
feell,, K . were the bc K lnalo K s.of speech. I.^.e r-locO.-tor,^^ One *¥♦-*■ 

c - who takes port in a conversation or oral discussion. , - , - ,- in „. 

People that love to hear the sound of their own voices rarely ^/^dler; at*e Urj . or mea . 

iii'hf.r.ininPnl in'tf'r lolnf V»1 n o-o. quarrel with ih*T interlocutors for being men of few words. MEDDLE.] Ill ler-llieH't. ogn*thion. 3. The 

curring bJ!wc?njoffiGp^snSs of rock? ^ S,tuated oroc ‘ Dinah M. Ceaik Head of the Family ch. 17, p. 75. [u. ’65.] — ln"ter.incil'cller, «. superior maxillary 

ln"ter-ja' S nl, In'ter jiTgal a. Craniom. Situated be- a : S f° ts Law ' A Judgment or decree in a suit: strictiy, 1XTEflP0SE - n . 4 JPPJj or exc « n *' 

tween the two jugal points of the skull a judgment or decree anterior to the final judgment, but ^ er ’ , !Jr d dle-wome, a. Gnen to 

in"ter-lu'{fii-lar, ^n't^r-jh'giu-lar, a. 1, Craniom. Scotch usage extended to allI judgments or decrees. 3- ;? raedajo8 ° me ' — J11 tcr-med die- 

5 lto »tea jf het»;eeD the two ju gular processes of the aknl) trel ' trou P e - [< L- mterlocu- ! n t ,e,- 1 nc',li->. a. Plural of ,nte«m e o. C m 

ainen: said of a small proc- iii."ter-Ioe'ii-t« : ry, in’tcr-lec'yu-to-ri, a. 

esa. 

ln"ter-lRcc', In'tfir-les', v. 

t-LACED 7 ; -LATINO.] I. t. 

To weave or twine togeth¬ 
er; twist or link into each 
other; intertwist; inter¬ 
twine; interweave; aa, to 
interlace silk woof with cot¬ 
ton warp. 

An nvenue of limes, the 
boughs of which are furiously 
interlaced. 

IaviNG Sketch-Book, Strat¬ 
ford p. 320. (G. l*. p. »G1.] 



iii"t’er-loc'n-to-ry, iirter-loc'vu-to-ri a 1 io'ter-mi'di-a-si, ». The state or 

elsting of or pertaining to dialogue or oral discussion; of al^^v^nterm^dfaHolf 011 ^ 1 ^ 6 ’ intermediate or 

HUnZbl L C t°^r Cl ' ; co f n ™ Sati0na ,!' m in^i'r-ine'dl-sp/to tgr-mt'dt-J or n. OrniU, 

^ , ,XrS'S«°l ^ mfdf arr^-ln- as a n.e 
H. W. Beecher Life of Christ ch. Id, p . 342. Lj. b. f. ’71.1 r i • , ’ ^ er> ! n 7 a8 a u,e ' 

2. Interposed io a speech or narration; interjected In Seu-)^+ medhu ^mlddfe^ 

discourae. 3. Law. Hone during tvendency of a J snit, but ,ii"ic r ^iTc'<Il-*a^rv in'teVmf'di^e-ri 1 a C ^itttated act- 
be ore final iidjudieation; Intermediate; not final. ing, or occurring between; having an intermediate func- 


luterlaced Arcade, St. .John’s 
Church, Devizes, England. 
(Built about 1150.) 


Interlocutory judgments are such as are given in the middle of 
cause, upon some plea, proceeding, or default, which is only in¬ 
termediate, nnd does not finally determine or complete the suit’. 

Blackstone Commentaries hk. in, ch. 24, p. 396. 
[< L. interlocutus; see iNTEn locution.] 
Iii"ter-loc / u-lo-ry, n. [-ries, jit.] .Something added 


II. <• To he interwoven or interlocked with each other * *IlP r ln 1 tcr P« lat f (1 ™ » discourse or course of proceedings, 
entwine; us. the veins of the ’ 1*? ter-loc'ii-lrewM, in'ter-lec'yu-tres, n. A female 

L -. ' - ■ ■ ------ - Interlocutor. in"Ier-lo<*'n-t rico or -trlxf. 

n"fer-]oi>e / , in't^r-lop 7 , ri. {-loped'; -lo'pinq.] 1 . 
Originally, to go between parties and intercept profits; 
to traffic without a license. 2. Hence, to intrude into 
business belonging to others; intrude wrongfully. 
ln'Ier-io"|*er, in'tfir-10'pvr (xm>, n. 1. One who in¬ 
trudes into a possession, otficc, etc., belonging to another; 
one who thrusts himself into a plnce without right. 


butterfly’s wing interlace. 

(< OF. entrelacer, < entre- 
(see inter-) 4- lacer; sec 
lace, ®.] — 1 ir'ter-laccil , 
Linked or woven together; in¬ 
terwoven. — i ii "t er -1 a ec'- 
incut, n. All interlacing; in¬ 
tertwining. 

In'ier-IupHi*", In'tgr-lsps', n. 
iltarc.) Lapse of time between; 
Interval. 

in"ter-li»ril', in*tcr-ldrd', rt. 
To diversify by inserting fat ' 



tion; ns, an intermediary post-office. 

What, then, are the intermediary facts between the state of na¬ 
ture and the stale of civil society 1 

Rousseau) in J. Morley r Rousseau ch.5, p. 168. [c. a w.) 
[< L. intermedius; see intebmedial.] 

— liilerincdinry nerve, a small nerve arising from 
tbe medulla oblongata betweeo the facial and auditory 
nerves; the nerve of Wrisberg. 

n' / ler*ine'<ll-a-ry t n. [ ries, ;^.] 1. An interme¬ 

diate agent or medium, especially as a means of commu¬ 
nication; sometimes, a spiritunlfstic medium. 

Placed between the Western and Eastern worlds, thev [the Mal¬ 
tese] serve a* intermediaries between the two. Bovet Efrtmt, 
Palestine , etc. tr. by Lyttleton Passage pt. ii, p. 19. {e, p. d. ’W.] 
2. The instrumentality of a common agent or medium 
of communication; Intermediation. 


lean, or mix, as fat with lean; Initial Letter 11 cd the 
hence, to subject U> frequent in- 11th Century, with In¬ 
terpolations; insert or Interpose terlaeed Ornamenta- 
frequently; aa, to interlard con- tJ oo. 
yersation with sarcasms; to interlard a discourse with 
Latin quotations. [< OF. entreiarder, < entre- (see ix- 


The father, on these occasions [baptisms], is not of much ira- , I, IIlU «t »«»rt.to the intermediary of a friend to get my letters 

portance, and, to confess the truth, lias the air of an interloper, back - Sala Dtarp in America vof. ii, ch. 1, p. 54. [t. eaos. ’65.] 

who is present on false pretenses. W. W. Stohy Hobo, di Roma 1 ll"tcr-llli*'<ll-«tc, ill'I^r-mf'di-et, ?'i. To act as an in- 
VOL U, eh. 18, p. 603. [h. m. a co. ’87.] termediary ; intervene; interpose. [ < LL. intermediatus, 

2. One who traffics without license, or in a trade legally pp. of intermedia , < L. infenmditis; see interm edial.1 

belonging to others. ln''ter>iite'«l l-nto, ill'tk’r-mi'di-ct or -et, a. 1. Kxist- 

Each branch of traffic was the monopoly of the family or clan by „ --- : -—- 

whom it was opened. They might, if they could, punish inter¬ 
lopers by stripping them of all they possessed. 

F. 1’abkman Jesuits in X. A. intro., p. 36. [l. a. a co. ’72.] 

[< D. enterlooper, < F. entre (<L. inter; see iNTEn-) 


TFn-l 4 '.lard* R PO I iiTrTw V"J ■/"’ l°°l * r i runner, < loojwu, leap.] . 

TKiDtittrtf, see LAUD, w.] —In ter-lar«I'iiient, n. in"irr-l»i'ciUett rt. To let light into, ns by cutting trees. 


ing, occurring, or acting in a mean position or relation; 
being iu a middle place or degree or between exttenics; 
Intervening: interposed: as, the intermediai*- terms of a 
series; inttnnediate rank. 2. Geol. Interlobate. 

Forming a j>eculiiir morainic type to which the term fnfrrmed*- 
ate or interlobate moraines will be applied. T. C. CnAMBFflLlN in 
Rep. V. S. (Jeol. Survey, 'Si-'ts* p. 313. [oov. ftg. off. ’S3.] 


sofa, arm, ask, at, fare, stccord; element, er = over, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, i = renew; obey, uo; not, tier, atom; full, rule; but, burn; 


aisle; 








iittcrtutMliute 


Oil 


interpellation 


[< LL. intermediate*; see intermediate, r.j in"- 
tcr-me'«li-ant; in"ler-me'di-»us; [Hare], 

— iiiierinrilinie Mnte, in theology, the state of the 
dead before the general judgment; the middle state be¬ 
tween the time of death and the resurrect ton. 

— In'ler-nie'dl-nlc-ly, adr. 


*P*i n g, a spring that flows and stops Alternately, being con 
neeted with n reservoir by a natural siphon. -i. mIut!, 
an escape-wheel; a stop-motion wheel; a counting-wheel. 

— iii"ter-niit'teiil-ly, i u"f c r-iiiit'ting-ly, adr. 

n"tor-inIt / lent, ... 


n" 1 er-neVlii(e, Jirtgr-iiJMn (xiii), a. Involving mo- 
tnn) slaughter; mutually destructive; deadly. 

This internecine struggle between the two great Ionian and Do¬ 
rian states of Hellas. 


G. W. CoX Gen. Hist. Greece hk. iii, ch. 3, p. 285. [u. *76,] 
. Internecine .is often Incorrectly used for Internal, intes¬ 
tine. [ < L. interned nus, form of internecirvs, < inter, 


- _ Something having periods of in- 

, „ , . . temiissiou: speciflcally, an intermittent fever. 

in tcr-uie'dl-ntc, iD'tgr-mrdi-ct or-et, n. 1. Math. I»"ter-n»tx / , iii'tyr-inix', r. I. t. To mix in or to- 

A syzygetic function formed by a linear combination of gcther; intermingle; mingle. II. i. To mingle together; __, 

two quantities of the same order. 2. [Rare.] Something become Intermingled.— i i«"ter-mtx'eil-ly, adr. among, -4- neco. slay.] l» / 'ter-ii«‘'cia-ryi; ln"- 
intcrmediate. In'ier-iiiix", n. [Rare.] A mixing together; Intermixture, ter-nee'l-iialj; lirtcr-nc'elviej. 

ii ter-ine'tll-n'llon, in'ttr-rafdi-e'shun, n. The In b‘Mnlx'1 lire, hrtfcr-mix'ehur or -tiBr, ». I. The In"ior-iie'eioii+, n. Amassacre;extermination;slaughter. 

-—-•—- — - act of mixing together, or the state of being so mixed. io''ter-nec'tiont, n. A binding together; Interconnection. 

Even in the best of men there is the same Intermixture of good * * 1 ff. Situated between 

and evil as there is outwardly in the Church. tw ° ne ural processes of n vertebra, 11. n. Ich. One 

Trench Xotes on the Pambles, Tnres p. 85. [a. ’72.] of the bones to which the rays of the dorsal fin are 
2. A mass of mixed ingredients. 3. An additional io-. attached. 

. -------- gredient; ndmixtarc. fit "tor-mix'! I on*. in-ier'iii-ty, in ter nl-it, n. [Rare.] Inwardness. 

In tcr-mc'dl-iim, in*tcr-mi'di-am or -mfi'di-nm, n. ]n"tor-iiio-bll'I-ly. in*ter-mo-bil'i-ti n Canacitv to lu-t£rn'ment, n. Tbe condition of being 

i-Di-A. /V.] I. Something that is intermediate; an in- move among one another: as the intennobititu of atoms . interned, as the confinement of a state prisoner, 
t erven mg agent. 2. Anat. A bone of the wrist or ankle l»"lcr-m«>n'|n no, in’ter-men'ten, a Situated be- 1 t?r-no'dal t in "ter-nO'dal, a. Iiiol. I.Oforper- 
between the two bones of the forearm or the leg: found tween mountains, f < iNTEn- 4- L mon(t-)s mountain 1 Gaining to an internodc. 2. Situated between two 

. . .r. . o. in-tAT-nWiUn A y be.. n / 0d6S or l“"<cr-noMl-«4. 

ln'tcr-nodc, ln'tyr-nOd, n . 1. Anat. A part sitnnted 
between two joints or nodes, as a phalanx or other seg¬ 
ment of a limb. 2. Hot. The part of a stem between 
the points from which the leaves grow. 

Every node and internode of the pice is of the same construc¬ 
tion as every other. 


i _ T __ , jt . m . 

set of intermediating; a coming between; interveatioo. 
Ii»"ter-me'tII-a"lor, in'ter-mi'di-e'ttfr,One who 
adjusts differences or brings abont an understanding; a 
mediator; also, an intervening ageat; intermediary. 

o, In'ter-ml'dl-et'to, n. [It.] T i 
An Intermezzo; Intermede 


TheaL 



Mutual 

) or more limbs or members;’ as, f nttnmmbrtd ogy, the interchange of vowels!* 5 ’ [Tl*L ^intermutatul, 
homolomes or correspondences. [< inter- 4- L. mem- pp. of intermnto, later change, < L. inter (see inter-) 
hmb.] 4 muto, cbnngej 

lii-lcr'meiil. In terment, n. The placing of the dead in"tci'-inii'tit-filt, a. Mutual, 
m The enrth; burial: inhumation. [< OF. enteirement, — iii // ter-niii / tn*n]*Iyt, adr. 

< LL. interr amentum. < interro ,* see inteu, r.j In-lerii', in-tern', rt. To si 

Synonyms; burial.entombment.Inhumation.sepulture, confine within a tow-' 


McCosil Typical Forms bk. ii, ch. 2, p. 120. [con. ft co. ’56.] 
[< L. intemodium, < inter (sec inter-) 4 nodus, knot.] 
t. -loshutwithinaparticnlaridnce; iM.tei^no-me'ill-nii, in-terno-mt'di-cm, a. Entom. 

n or fortress; send to or keep m an Sitnnted between the internal and median vein; as, the 

nmler rwitnnnt' ns tn intern n rwr»lit_ i.,,—n r . , . „ , 1 ' 



' the mesentery or between mesenteries; as, the 
intermesenteric plexns. I n"ler-me*' , Vii-te'rl-aI£. 
In'lcr-me***, n. An Intermezzo; Interlude, 
i ii"ti*r-im i' f n-cur / im!, etc. bee inter-. 
Ii»"ter-met"*i-i«ier / ]c, In’ter-met'a-mer'ic, a. Biol. 
Situated between the metameres or segmeuts of the 
body, as the intervertebral disks. 
lii''lcr-n»eu'. In'isr-mlfl', cl. To molt while In confine¬ 
ment: said of hawks. 

ln"tt*r-nic/.'zo, in’trr-med'zfl, C. 11 *. JTr. (met'zS, E. /.), 
n l-zi, -zl. pi. J 1, A song or chorus or a abort burlesque, 
ballet, operetta, or the like given between the acta of a play 
or opera; an Interlude; entr’acte, iu'tei*-medet* 2 . 
lienee, a (livening episode or incident. 

Koci*-ty of the capital bad b*-gun to tx-come convulsed by the 
tragi •comical intermezzo of the . . . affair. 

H. \'os Holst John C. Calhoun ch. 4, p. 85. [n. M. ft CO. *88.] 
3. Mum. A short movement connecting the main divisions 
of a symphony, sonata, or other Important composition. 
[It., < L. intermedium; sec intehmediaL.] 

1 n it- iii I'e ntc% la'tyr-mcirkAt, rt. fltare.] To glitter or 
flash in the midst of something. [ < L. intermicalus, pp. of 
interniiro, < inter (see inter-) 4- mico, glitter.] 

— 1 n"trr-iui-('a'ti<iti, n. (Itnre.l A shining between, 
in-Irr'nii-mt-hKc, in-tcrmi-oa-bl, a. Having no 
limit or end; continuing forever or for a very loug tune; 
bouudless; unceasing. 

From Baltimore to the Capitol the only thing* Been [in 1800] 
were ■ few hut« without a glia* window, •cattcred bere and there 
in the interminable woods. J. B. McJUster I'eople of the U . 8. 
vol. il, ch. II, p. (xy. [a. ’85.] 

[ < LL. UiUnninabilis. < L. in-, not, 4 termino; see ter¬ 
minate.] r-trr'inl-iifi-blct. 

Synoaymt: see eternal; infinite; perpetual. 

Iii-ler'iu 1 -na-bl e-nes.^, n. —fii-tcr'inl-iia- 
l»ly, adr.— Iii-ler / ml-iu»le, a. [Itare.l Intermi¬ 
nable. In - ii'r'in I - na^tedt.— In -ler''inl-iia / - 
floii*. n. 

Ii»-ler / iul-nnti» + , rt. To threaten: menace. . 

1 n^ier-mi hi*', ln*ter-moln\ rt. LIian*.l To penetrate or* 
fill with mines. 

ln"tcMtiln / gIc, ln't£r-miv'gl, v. I. t. To mingle 
together: Intermix. II. i. To become mingled with 
others; unite by mixture. 

Whenever two or more erases are brooght Into contact In aeon- 
fined apace, they iaatantlr U-irio to intermingte. S. W. Johnson 


lying within the lfn.lt, snrface, brcTrcn^er?nceT toward;’ 

interior; as, the interna/ parts of the body. 2. Per- W. B. Carpenter Principles of Mental Physiol, bk. l.cb. 2, 
taming to or derived from the inside, content, or sub- p ’ ^ '^-l 

stance; based on the thing itself; inherent; as, internal in"lei , -mi n'ciess, to’ter-non’shes, n. (Rare.) A female 
evidence. 3. Pertaining to the inner seif or the mind. messenger. [W.] 

Boastings ore very often only the cooclnsion* of an internal ar- ®*! f .* e r*’?** 1 ill tCr-nun'ghi-0, C. I. S. II at. II. 1 

gumeot io self-defense. Hr. (-si-0, E.\ -sho, II. 2 ), n. 1. A papal minister at 

Mrs. Charles Winifred Bertram ch. 6, p. 198. [d. m. ft co.] minor courts: distinguished from a nuncio or papal 


But the chief benefit of the w«r [of l812J was the development of , »*» lu^er-IUI Ii el-O ^h l|l, n. 

our internal resources. i n . icr-ti-iier^cii-ln r, m’'tcr-o-ptr'kiu-lQr. Ich. I. a. 

W. II. Seward John Q. Adams ch. 4,p. 96. [n. mi. ft co. ’49.] SituattMl betw’een the opercular pieces; of or pertaining 
5. Anat. (1) Situated relatively nearer tbemedlan plane to>au interoperculum. II. n. The interoperculum. 
of the body; as, the internal rectus muscle of the eye. ' ter-o-i»er'<*u-liiiu, in'ter-o-pcr'kiu-lum, n. [-la, 
(2) yitnated relatively nearer an organ or region; as, the ^ c k. A bone of the gill-cover mostly below the 

internal abdominal ring. (3) Supplying tbe interior of preoperculum and between it and the suboperculum and 
an organ or region; as, the internal carotid artery. G. . operculum. ln"ler-o-|»er'<*]ct. 

[Rare.] Essential; substantial; real. ln^ler-op'lle, in'tyr-ep'tic, a. Jlerp. Situated be- 

„ The internal diff.-rvnc^* bctw«-o right and wrong does not, tween the optic lobes; as, the inter optic lobe, 
fluctuate, it i« immotabi<>. 1 ii"ler-«r // l»l-Nej» / luni, iirt®r-6r"bl-aep'tum, n. [-ta, 

i\ Henry hi Am. Oratory, June 7, f788j>.7l. [c. r. *h. *68.] Jfl.] Zool. An interorbital septum or partition. [< in- 
Synonyraa: see inherent. ter- 4 L> orbis, orb, 4 septum; see septum.] 

Phrases: — interim I nugles, loterior angles. See ln"f er-or'Iilf-ml, In’tfir-Sr'bit-Ql, a. Zool. Situated be- 
ANOLE.— 1 , cnpMiiIc, the strand of nerve-fibers in the tween the orbits of the eves. 

brain that liea between the optic thalamus snd caudate nu-1 ii // ler-o« / ( »i-In m In'tor-os'kin lnnt a r<nnnpctir.cr 
cleus on the one side and the lenticular nucleus on the other. nr 1 * Connecting 

— i. ImproveiiieiiiM, the construction of roads snd ea-, totermcxlmtc het\\een two or more objects; osculant., 
nals, and the improvement of river-navigation, harbors, and 1,1 lur-os/en-lale, In tgr-es'kiu-let, vi. To connect 
all facilities of Interior transportation.— i. revenue, or be intermediate between two or more objects or classes; 
revenue derived from excise and license duties and special osculate.— 1 n"ter-ON"eii-irt'|Ioii, n. 
taxes on personal property. in"tcr-fii>/se-niiH, In’ter-es'c.-os, a. Zool. Situated bc- 

— in fer-iinPl-ty, n. The quality or state of lying tween bones; of or pertalnlnglo parts so situated; as, an in- 
wlthln; lawardness; inferiority. — ln-ter"iial-J-zn'- terosseou* ligament. iii / 't( > Mis / se-nlk 
lion, n. The making of a thing internal, or bringing nP't^r-oN'Ne-iPs «. l-i, -al or -i, pi.] Zool. A muscleoe- 
Into relation with the internal. eurring between the metacarpal or metatarsal bones. [< 

Iii-ler'nal-ly, adr. I. As to the Interior or Inner «in"f* w 1 „ 

part; ™ "f r - 5* pftfjofi o C f; P aV, «o M<r}Jg° SSK 

t,'nt y ' 3 2 In respect to Intenia affaire ’ ilj COD ' To insert between pages or on intermediate pages; as, 
I victor,,, nVifli inXiS-SHi .1 „ , , to interjxige corrections m a manuscript, 

ni ler-im' rI -ol, in ter-ne'n-a) or-ng'ri-a]. a. Anal. r-iiale^ in'ter-nol' w 1 TnspnoMtP hvnnimf 

Situated between the nostrils- n« the wntnm nf th» nnan 1 • , r J? ai . * l. :V P L| 1 lt \ 1 l>WlC^, 


in heraldry, to divide by a pale. 2t. To iffterweave, 
iP'ter-pn-rPe-tnl, hutfir-pa-ral'e-tcil. Anat. I. a. 

Tiaf ^/1 liAt IKikikVI 4 )in nnwfsilfll V. . . t t rn « 


Situated betw’een the nostrils, aa tbe septum of the nose. 

- -w- - ■at—-.-w. — : — <-,. ----- — . . [< INTER- 4 L. naris, nostril.] «„//*., 

lUnr Cro,- f,M d.v l, ri. s, p. « io.r eo -79,1 lu' lcr-nn snl, in'ter-nfe'zal, a. Anat. Situated be- ’"uatedb-etwe™ tbe i.arret a rton« of^he skuli 

In [rr-mlo ln-te'ri-iiiii, in tfir-mln Is-tl ri-um or -t£ rl- tween the liones or other parte of the nose. interparietal bone or cartilage. 

iV*^*^*«. slr ie8. I n "\ e r- n a ' 11 <> n, in * tcr-ne'sli un, n. Tbe act of Intern 


— interpnrietitl bone, a mem¬ 
brane-bone formed in the angle be¬ 
tween tbe parietal bones posteriorly: 


am, 

In'ter-mi»*eL h. intervention; interference. ' Vn,! V r *ha ctat^’AV r ^ 

lit-<or-t>il o». in - tfr-mish'un, n. l.Tbeactofin- ^ ®‘‘ [< ^ .. ..-_ _ __ 

tonnltUne, or the state of being intennitted; Umporary | ii '(o r-mi'i ii. n m\ 1 Tn’tcr-noidi'un-Ql a Pcrtainintr S orc i con ‘ n,0,, ln thc Iower a“<»>a!s 
discontinuance; interruption; cessation; pause; as, to "r'’J 1 * *. 1 crta “? ln S than In man. 

laI>or without intermission. 2. Tbe period during which ^® 1 ? ectln r lotions lu / 'n*r- na - rl'V-frt'Ie, ln'tcr-po- 

Bomething is intermitted; a time of rest ; & recess. generally, or relating to their mutual dealings, rights, etc. rai’e-te'lf or -rfc-tg'lef, n. [-li-a, j)L] 

The won! international, lnti-t^ured by the immortal Bentham, All interparietal bone. 

••• l^J »ipiifi<iinlly chflracterwtic o( the utilitanuD philanthropist, Tk SftinP aa fvtfr* 

FlTZEnWAROHALLJ/odemfnpb^ch. I, p. 19. [S."?s.] 1 pakle. knter- 

Phrasea; — Inf ernnrionn I law, tbe system of rules in 'ter-pnnse", In'ter-pSz*. n. [Rare.] 
that civilized nations acknowledge to be obligatory as An intermission. 

their common law for regulating their mutual rights and in"l«‘r«i»e-tIiin'rn-lRr, in'ter-pe- *? ul ] showing; i 
1 ‘ * ...-- * * ^ - - -nated fie- boora. 2 . 0 c- 


They mol red to . . . «pfod the intermissions of the Beiwionn in 
devotion* and io visiting the *ick. ABEL STEVENS Hist. Method¬ 
ism vol. I, bk. Iii, ch. 5, p. 319. lCA. ft P. ’58.] 



Interparietal Bone. 
Posterior view of the 

__ _ skull showing: 1, 1. 

duties in peace and war! — prlvnte i.7nvv, the depsrG ' doV'klii'inr.'ViV' Anat." Vltiiate^* lie- PRwtal bones. 2 . Oc- 

mentof Jnrlsprudenee that concerns the determination of tween the peduncles or erura of the clp . 3 - Int «r- 

aults involving the rights of foreigners, or questions as to brain. parietal bone. 4. 

foreign property or transactions. vt. 1. [Rare.] Fame as sViHtTarsnhm^' 6 * 

n' / (er-ii« / ll«i ii- al, n. I. A society formed in Lon- interpellate. To brenk in on; Lambdoid ^SSuTe ’ ’ 

don in 1HC4 for the internatinnnl political organization of , intercede with, in^ter-poii 14. 

workingmen in thc socialistic conflict with capital. 1,1 ln'tcr-pel'Qnt. I. a. Causing intcr- 

Called in full thc International Workingmen's Associa- pellatioii. II, n. One who Interpellates. [< L. inter- 
mng aukring nnv . . . ha* begun to intermit it« brightness. Hoti, and known sometimes as the Jletl Interoationcil, . l^Ildn\t-}s, ppr. of tnferjHllo; see interpellate.] 

K an a Arctic hlxplora //on* vol. I, ch. io, p. J07. [e. ft p.’67.1 on ucconnt of its sympathy with thc Reds, or Column- 1 ii^ler-pel'Into, ln’t^r-pel'et, vt. [-la'ted; -la’tino.] 
2*. To let pass: oinit. nlsts. 2. A member of this society. To interrogate peremptorily; esjiecmlly, to call on in a 

II. i. To cease temporarily; stop for a time and then Ii | "<or-im / tI<m*Hl-lMii, rt. 1 . The character of being deliberative body for an explanation; as, a minister can 
go on again; as, thc fever intermits. related to more nntions than one or to nations generally, oo interpellated in the French Assembly. [< L. inter- 

Gratiolet give* tb<* c«eof » man, who by continuity watching t 1 ’) The principles of the luteTnational Association. PeUatus, pp. of interpeUo , < inter (see inter-) 4 pello, 
and counting hiaowo pul*e, at hurt canned one beat ool of every *ix lll"fer-llII / ll4HI-«l-Isf, n. 1. One Who studies Or, , 

to Intermit. Darwin Emotions ch. 13, p. 340. |a. *73. J teaches lnUTimtionallaw. 2. [1J An loternatlonal. «ii"ler-iiel-ln'llon, in’ter-pel-e'abun. n. 1. The 

nii 4 lon-a]-l 7 .e. rt. To render international act . of oflicliuiy interrogating a member nf a government, 


3. Med. An interval between the paroxysms of disease, 
•I*. Interference. 5+. Desuetude; disuse. [< L. fn- 
tennusi/fin-), < intermit to, pp. intenuUms; see inter¬ 
mit.] I i»"ter-iiils.« / t. 

Synonym* : see cessation. 

ln' ) 'ter-iiiiH'MV<c*t in'tyr-mis’tv, a. Having IntermiBaiona 
or Imerval*. [ < L. intermissus; see intermission.] 
In"ler-nill', ln*t£r-mit\ v. [-mit'ted; -mit'tino.] 
I. /. 1. To canse to cease temporarily; remit at Inter¬ 

vals; Interrupt; suspend; as, to intermit torture. 

The long storing day 

LT * v o A A ir- 


[< OF. entremettre, < L. intermit to, < infer (see in- In , 'fer< 


In character: cause to affect more than one country; 
make common to all nntions. 


ter*) 4 tniffo, send.] 

Synonym*: see cease. 

In Icr-mlt fence, in tcr-rolt cnfi, n. An intermittent It would motoolly benefit the Powers if all the great river high- 
state or quality, lll"ter-mlf 'feil-ey*. way# [in Afriral mere internationalized. 

I n^f er-mn'leilf, ln’tj:r mit\nt, a. Having jieriods A. 8 . White ia Harper's Monthly Nov., *w, p. 930. 

of Intermission: intermitting. [< L. intermitten(t-)s, Iu"ter-n» / flon-nl-Iy, adv. In an international man- 
ppr. of intennitfo; see inteh.mit.] ner; so as to affect inteniational relations. 

— hilerinllleiit fever, a malarial fever in which ln-ierneMn-tern , t n. IF.] !, Sameaa intern. 2. [Poet.] 
th*> paroxysm* oecnr at intervals, generally regular. — I, The inner part; Interior. 


ns in Continental legislatures; n demand for an official 
statement or explanation. 

Cn**ar and Pompey utootl on the atop* of the Temple of Castor, 
and Bibuliis and hia tribunes were at haod ready with their /nfer- 
l*llations. Froudk Caesar ch. 13, p. 192. [s. *80.] 

2. Interruption, ns In u debate; verbal interference. 3. 
The act of Interceding: interposition. 4. A summons; 
citation. [< L. lnterpellatio{n-), < interpeUo; sec in¬ 
terpellate.] 


un = oi/t; ell; lu=ta/d, 10 = fntwre; c = k; cliurcli; dli=<Ae; {so, sing, ink; »o; tlrin; zli = azure; F. boil, diitie. <, from; t, Obsolete; 


variant. 







interpenetrate 


91*2 


lnterseetinn 


in"ler»pen'e-l rale, in*t£r-pen'g-tret, v. I, t. To 
penetrate thoroughly; pass Into all the parti* of recipro¬ 
cally; permeate. 

Ia art the real aad the ideal completely interpenetrate each 
other. I’KBERWEO Hist, of Philos, tr. by G. S. Morris, vol. ii, 
$ 127, p. 222. is. »74.J 

II. i. To penetrate each other; form a nnion bv pene¬ 
tration; exhibit interpenetration, as architectural mold¬ 
ings.— lii"ler-iM»iiV-t rai-llv(e, a. 

1 n"fer*|ieii"c*trn / f Ion, in'tgr-pen'g-tro'shun, ?>. I. 
The act of interpenetrating; mutual penetration. 2, 
Arch . An independent continuation of moldings past 
their intersection. When carried to an extreme, the 
moldings arc considered as passing Into a member of greater 
diameter, as a shaft, so that their edges or angles project 
through the surface. It is characteristic of the final period 
of French Pointed architecture. 
in"ier-pi»t'al-R-ry, etc. Sec inter-. 

] n"ter-plaii'ef-si«ry, in'tgr-plnn'et-£-ri, a. Of or per¬ 
taining to the regions of space between tho planets. 

We conclude that the interplanetary spaces instead of being 
void are filled with . . . minute bodies. 

E. Loomis Astronomy art. 634, p. 281. [h. 74.) 
In'fer-play", in't^r-ple*, ??. Piny or movement be¬ 
tween the parts of something; reciprocal action. 

That interplay of plot and character which mnkes Shakespeare 
more real in the closet than other dramatists with all the helps of 
the theatre. Lowell Among my Books, Lessing in first series, 
p. 313. [o. * co. ’70.] 

lii"lc‘r*i>leail / , in'tgr-plTd', ri. Law. To litigate ad¬ 
verse claims to certain property by bill of interpleader. 
eii*ter*pl<»A<l'$. 

liP'ter-plend'er, in'tgr-plld'gr, w. Law. A proceed¬ 
ing by bili in equity in which one who has money or 
goods claimed by two or more persons may, for his own 
protection, nsk that the claimants be required to inter¬ 
plead as against each other, so that the court may deter¬ 
mine the question of ownership and award the property. 
ln"ier-i»leii / rnl, lu'tgr-pllG’ral, a. Anat. Situated be¬ 
tween the pleur* of the right and left lungs. 
lii"ter-poliit / , Jn't§r-point\ rt. [Rare.] To mark by or as 
by points or stops; punctuate. 

in-ter'po-ln-bKe, in-ter’po-lo-bl, a. [Rare.] Capable of 
being or fit to he interpolated. 

in-rer'pn-Jft-ry, iD-tgr’po-lg-ri, a. Math. Pertaining to 
interpolation. 

ln-ler'po-Infe, in-tfir'po-Jel, rt. [-la-ted; -la-tino.] 

1. To insert, as new or unauthorized matter, in a wri¬ 
ting; foist in; also, to alter, especially to corrupt, by in¬ 
sertions; ns, to interjwfaie a manuscript; to interstate a 
spurious passage. lii"ler*poI'lwIi+. 

SheJMr*. J. Wesley] opened, inteipolated and then exposed to 
his [Wesley’s] enemies his correspondence. A8RL STEVENS Hist. 
Methodisin vol. i, bk. iv, ch. 2, p. 370. [c. A P. ’58.J 

2. To pince in a position between or intermediate; in¬ 
terpose. 3. Math. To compute (intermediate values of 
a quantity) between a series of given values such that 
the law or varintion may he inferred from them. 4t. To 
carry on with intermissions; intermit. [< L. interpo¬ 
late, pp. of interjx>to , polish up, < inter (see inter ) 
+ polio, polish.] 

— In-ter'po-la"tor, Iti-fer'po-lu"ler, n, 
ln-fer"i>o-la'Hon, in-t£r'po-kVshun, n. 1. The act 
of interpolating, or that which is interpolated; as, Cib¬ 
ber’s inter/xrtations in Shnkcspeare’s “Richard III.” 

The Koran as it now exists is not the same Koran delivered by 
Mahomet to his disciples, hut has undergone many corruptions 
and interpolations. 

Irvtno Mahomet vol. i, ch. 39, p. 331. [o. P. p. ’63.] 
2. Math. The process of deriving intermediate values of 
a quantity from a series of given values, 
i n"u»r-pn-lit'ic-nl, in't£r-po-lit'ic-nI, a. [Rare.] Exist¬ 
ing hetween cities or states. 

The Athenians were . . . fully justified by Hellenic interiwlit- 
ical law. G. W. Cox Gen. Hist. Greece bk. iii, p. 271. [n. 76.] 
iii"ter*pol'i-ty, lift^r-pHl'I-ti, n. [Rare.] Political In¬ 
tercommunication; Internationalism. 

1 n"ter-pone'+, rl. To set between or among; interpose. 
iii"ter-po'm*iit+, n. One who iuterposes. 
in"ter-t»nr'»nl, In'tgr-pCr’tul, a. Occurring or existing 
hetween ports, especially of the same country, ns trade. 
ln"ler-i>o / Knl, in'tgr-po'zal, n. The act or state of In¬ 
terposing; interposition; intervention. 1 n"t or-po*e'+. 
I ii "tor-pose', ln'tgr-poz',?'. [-posed'; -po'sing.] I. /. 
To place between or in the midst of, especially as a means 
of obstruction or to prevent an effect or result otherwise 
expected or Inevitable; ns, to interim* the hand between 
the eye and tile light; to interjme nn objection. 

Till an oceaa interposes its mighty barrier, no citadel of free¬ 
dom or truth has been long maintained. Everett Orations and 
Speeches, Dec . 22, '2i p. 45. [a. 8. CO. ’36.] 

II. i. 1. To come hetween other things or persons; 
Intervene; intercede; ns, denth interposed. 

If Christ has signally interposed in our behalf, then nre we 
under obligations to him in proportion to what he has done for us. 

Hopkins Evidences of Christianity lect. iv, p. 112. [m. a a. 78.) 

2. To make an interrupting remark or nn objection. [< 
F. interjmer, < inter- (see inter-) -4- poser; sec pose 1 , r.] 

Syn onyma: arbitrate, intercede, interfere, Intermeddle, 
meddle, mediate. Intercede nud interpose are used lu a 
good seuse; intermeddle always In a bad sense, and inter¬ 
fere frequently so. One may interpose with authority; he 
intercedes by petition. To intermeddle Is to thrust oneself 
Into the concerns of others with n petty ofllclousncss; med¬ 
dling commonly arises from idle curiosity; “every fool 
will be meddling” Pror. xx,8; to interfere is to intrude 
Into others’ affairs with more serious purpose, with or 
without acknowledged right or propriety. One who ar&f- 
irales or mediates must do so by the request ornt least with 
the consent of the contending parties; the other words of 
the group imply that he steps in of his own accord.—Anto¬ 
nyms: avoid, hold aloof, keep aloof, keep away, keep 
clear, keep out, let alone, retire, stand aside, stand away, 
stand hack, stand off, withdraw.—Prepositions: Interpose 
between the combatants; in the matter. 

1 u"ter-|»o'xcr, in'tyr-po'zcr, n. One who interposes. 
in"tcr-»inx'It, Ju’tfir-noz’lt, n. [Rare.] An Intermediate 
or common commercial depot, as between different cities. 
ln"tcr-po-*l'tlon, in'tyr-po-zish'un (xm), n. 1. 
The act or state of interijosing; a coming between: au¬ 
thoritative interference; intervention; mediation; inter¬ 
posal; as, an interjKuntion of Providence. 2. That which 
is interposed. [< L Anterjmitioin-), < inferpotitug ., pp. 
of inferpono, interpose, < inter (see inter-) -j- ]X>no, 
place.] ln"ler-po'*ure+. 

In-tcr'prcl, In-lgr'pret, v. I. t. 1. To unfold the 
meaning of; unravel, ns something not nnderstood; ex- 


n-ler"ro-s 5 a'tlon, In-ter'o-geVIraii, n. I. Tin-act of 
interrogating; examination by questions; a questioning. 

Locke’* ensay impelled him further in the name path of patient 
and cautious interrogation of experience. 

J. Morley Voltaire ch. 2, p. 66. [a. ’72.j 
2. A question put; query; inquiry. 3. An interroga¬ 
tion-point. 4. Hhet. A confident assertion presented 
under the form of an inquiry or demand. Compare iiy- 
popnonA; erotksis; euerotesis. [< L. interrogg- 
tio(n-), < inten'ogo; see interrogate.] 

Synonyms: see inquiry; question. 

— in-ler"n»-gn'tloim»oint", n. A mark (?) placed 
at the end of a question In direct discourse and formerly 
sometimes after one In Indirect discourse. Called also a 
note or mark: of interrogation , and sometimes Inserted 
within parentheses to express doubt. In Spanish two such 
marks are used, one at the beginning and the other at the 
end of a sentence, the former inverted. In Greek our semi- 
colon [;] Is the interrogation-point. 

ln"tcr*ro*» - 'a-l lv, -1 v. Interrogative, etc. Phil. Sou. 
Iii"tor-ro«r'ii-tl ve, in’t£r-reg'a tiv, a. Denoting in¬ 
quiry; having the nnture or form of a question; ques¬ 
tioning; as, an interrogative look or sign. 

The strength of the Scotch mind is in its fnterrogatit'c qualiir. 
Amelia E. Barb A Da ughter of Fife ch. 8, p. 161. [o. m. a co. '87. j 

Iii"ler-ro«' / a-f I ve, n. I. Gram. A pronoun, adverb, 
or other stnglc word used to ask n question, as who? 
where? what? 2. [Rare.] An interrogation; query. 

— In"tcr-ro«r'R-lI vc*ly r , adv. In an interrogative 
manner; by means of a qnestion or questions, 
lu-f cr'ro-jgR"tor, in-tgr'o-ge'tgr, n. One wbo inter¬ 
rogates or questions. 

Iit"ler-rogf'a-lo-ry, in'tgr-reg'a-to-ri, a. Pertaining 
to or expressing a question; interrogative, 
lit"!er-rogj'o-fo-ry, n. [-rich, pl.\ A question or 
inquiry; in law, u question specially prepared, usuully re¬ 
duced to writing, and read to the party or witness. 

The writ or commission is usually accompanied hy interrogato¬ 
ries, filed by the parties on each side. 

Greenleaf Evidence vol. i, pt. iii. ch. 1, p. 430. [l. a. a co. ’5<.) 
Synonyms: see inquiry; question. 
ln"lcr-rupi', in't^r-ropt', rA I. To obstruct or hinder 
by breaking in upon the course or progress of; break the 
current, continuity, or succession of: cause a break or 
delay in: as, to interrupt the debate with a question. 
2. To stop whiie in progress; bring to an abrupt end; 
break up; as, the meeting was interrupted by u fight. 

The remembrance of David Hume wa, the first thing which many 
years ago interrupted my dogmatic slumbers. 

Cairo Kant vol. i, intro., ch. 5, p. 201. [macm. ’89.) 
[< L. interrupts, po. of irderrumjx>, < inter (set* in¬ 
ter-) -j- rutnjx), break.] 

Synonyms: Intercept. In terceptXe, applied to nn object 
that maybe seized or stopped while in traaslt; as. to inter¬ 
cept a letter or a messenger; interrupt Is applied to an ac¬ 
tion which might or should be continuous, but Is broken In 
upon (L. rumvere, to break) by some disturbing power; as, 
the conversation was interrupted. See check; hinder: ob¬ 
struct. —Antonyms : continue, maintain, persist, sustain. 
lii"ter-rnpt'e«l, iu'tfr-rupt'gd, pa. Broken in upon; 
irregular; especially, in botany, suddenly or abruptly 
stopped; having the nsual continuity broken. In"tcr- 
rupt't. 

ln"ler-riipf / 4*«l * ly, adr.. With breaks; discontinn- 
onsiy; brokenly. — Interruptedly pinnnte ( Hot .), pin¬ 
nate with smaller leaflets Intermixed with the larger ones; 
pinnate with r striking Inequality among the leaflets. 

1 ii"tor-ru pi'or, in't^r-rupt'er, n. One who or tlint 
which interrupts. Specifically: (1) Elec. A device for 
rapidly and frequently breaking and making an electric 
current, as in an induction-coil. (2) Mil. An electrical 
device, in connection with a chronoscope, for causing a 
pencil to register the exact time of passage of a pro¬ 
jectile through a wire screen. 1 n"ter-rnpt'or*. 

1 u"ler-rnp / tloii, in't^r-rup'shun, n. 1. The act of 
interrupting; a breaking in or cutting off; abrupt dis¬ 
turbance or stoppage; as, your intermption was pardon¬ 
able. 2. The state of being interrupted or broken; 
breach in continuity: an interval. 3. Obstruction caused 
by breaking in npon any course, progress, or motion; 
hindrance; stop; check; as, interruption to one’s med¬ 
itations. 4t. A prorogation of Parliament. [F., < L. 
interruption-), < inteirvptus; see interrupt, r.] 
In"lc*r-riip1'lv(c, in'tgr-rupt'iv, a. Tending to inter¬ 
rupt; interrupting.—In "ler-r up t'lv(e*ly, adr. 

]ir'ter-sa'erul, in’tfir-se'cral, a. Anat. situated be¬ 
tween the segments of the sacrum. 

In'ler-Hcnlm, In'tcr-scalm, n. Hom.Antiq. The space be¬ 
tween any two adjacent oars lu a galley. [< L. interscal- 
mittm , < inter (see inter-) 4 - sealmus (< Gr. skalmox), 
thole-pin.) 

In"ter-s.oap'ii-lar, in'ter-scap'yu-lar, a. Zooi. 1. 
Situated between the scapuhe or shoulder-bludes. 2. Of 
or pertaining to the part between the shoulder-biades; 
as. nn interscapular feather. lii"ter-*cap'ii-la-i*y$. 
lii"ter-scap'ii-lnr, «. An interscapnlar feather. 
lit"ter**onp'ii*limi, in't^r-scap'yu-lum, n. [ la. p/.] 
The interscapular region. lii"ler-»ea-pll'I-iini;. 
lii"ter->eeii«lVm, m't^r-send'ent, a. Alg. Contain¬ 
ing radicals in the exponents: said of an expression. [< 
inter- -j- L- scanden{t-)s, p]>r. of scando , climb.] 
ln"ter-geln<l'+. rt. To cut off; cut in two. 
in"ter-wcribe'+, rf. To write between; Interline. 

— in"ter«.»crhi'tinnt, n. 

Iii"lev-sp'cnnt, In'ter-st'cont. [Rare.] I. a. Dividing Into 
parts; intersecting. 41. w. That which intersects or di¬ 
vides. [< L. inlerxeean(t-)s. ppr. of tnterseco, cut off, < 
inter (see inter-) + seco, cut.] 
lii"ler-scrt', in't^r-sect'. r. I. 1. 1. To pass across; 
cut through or into so ns to divide: cross: as, a line in¬ 
tersecting another at right angies. 2. [Rare.] To sep¬ 
arate bv coming between. 

II. i. *To cross each other; as, two streets intersect. [< 
L. intersectus, pp. of interseco; see intersecant.] 

— intersecting line, 1. point, see perspective. 
ln"ler**ee / il<m, UTKT-sec'shun, n. 1 . The net of in¬ 
tersecting, or the state of being intersected. 

Nave and transept met in fondest intersection. F. W. GUN- 
RAULI'S Monk and Knight vol. i, ch. II, p. 135. [McC. a co. ’91.) 
2. A place of crossing; the point where two lines or the 
line in which two surfaces cross each oilier. 3. Logic. 
The relation between two classes each of which partly 
includes and partly excludes tho other. [< L. interrcc- 
tio(n-), < intersect*; see iNTERsECANT.]—ln"ler-*ee'- 
11 o n-u 1, a. Pertaining to or constituting intersection. 

sofa, firm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = ovej\ eight, § = usage; tin, machine, 1 = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 


plain or make clear, as by translating, elucidating, or 
deciphering; expound; as, to interpret Scripture. 

Ht»did not paint Nature, like Tennyson; he arrested and inter¬ 
preted it* spiritual expressions. 

Hutton Essays, Wordsworth in vol. ii, p. 111. [macm. ’80.] 
2. To give illustrative or objective representation of; us, 
nn nctor may interpret a character in a drnmn, a pianist 
n work of a composer, n painter a landscape. 3. To con¬ 
sider or regard in one’s own way; take the meaning of; 
understand; construe; as, his silence was interjweted 
favorably. 4. To translate orally as interpreter. 

II. i. To explain the meaning of something; act as an 
interpreter. [< OF. interpreter, < L. inter}rretor , < 
inttrpres, agent, < inter (see inter-) -j- -pre{l-)s; cp. 
Gr . phrazd, explain.] ln-ler'|iret-Hle+. 

Synonyms: construe, decipher, define, elucidate, ex¬ 
plain, explicate, expound, make clear, make out, render, 
translate, unfold, unravel. Compare synonyms,for defi¬ 
nition.—A ntonyms: confuse, confound, darken, distort, 
falsify, involve, Jmnblc, mingle,misinterpret, misread, mis¬ 
represent, mistake, misunderstand, mix, perplex, snarl up. 

— In-ler'prot-a-bl^e, a. That can be interpreted. 
ii*ler"|>rc*la'lloii, in-t£r'pr§-te'shun, p. 1 . Tbe 
act of interpreting or expounding; exposition; explana¬ 
tion; translation; as, the inteJ'/rretation of a strange 
tongue, an obscure passage, of prophecy, or hieroglyphs. 

In the interpretation of treaties, the rules formulated by Oro- 
thw, and afterward passing into general acceptance, are moral and 
liberal. Storhs Divine Origin lect. vl, p. 195, [BAN. A s.] 

2. The sense given by nn interpreter or an expositor; 
meaning; construction; as, an interjnetation of the text. 

According as one or the other meaning is attributed to the terms 
of a proposttionj so may a different interpretation be assigned to 
the proposition itself. 

Jeyoxs Pi'inciples of Science bk. i, ch. 3, p. 47. Imacx. ’79.) 

3. Histrionic or artistic representation, especially with 
reference to the conception or idea conveyed; rendering; 
hence, nn artist’s own method or purpose as shown in Ins 
representations of nature; ns, the interpretation of a 
drama by the actors. [OF., < L. inteiirretatioiri -), < 
Dite/VJrefor.’seciNTEnunET.] ln-ter'|irc-tii-iueiilt. 

Synonyma; see definition. 

— llililicni interpret a 1 ion, sec Biblical herme¬ 
neutics, under hermeneutics. Gompare exegesis. 

Iii- 1 er'i*rcl-a-tlv(e, in-ter'pret-a-tiv, a. 1. Designed 
or fitted to interpret; explanatory; defining. 

The grand power of poetry I* Its i n terpretat i ve power. Matthew 
Arnold Essays in Criticism esaay.iii, p. 81. [macm. ’83.) 

2. Containing nn interpretation; embodying ideas or 
facts; significative. 

Interpretative myths, will be called myths or legends according 
as the thought or the fact in them is supposed to predominate. 

11. F. WESTCOTT Religious Thought essay I, p. 6. [MACM. *92.] 

3. Admitting of interpretation; constructive. [< L. in- 
terpretor; see interpret.] In-ter'iircl-l v(c$„ 

— 1 n*tcr'pref *n*tl v(c-ly, adv. 
lu-ler'iirel-er, in-t£r'pret-fr, n. One who or that 

which interprets; especially, a person who makes intel¬ 
ligible the speech of n foreigner by oral translation. 
in'U'r-iiriset, n. Enterprise. 

ln"ter*ii»inc'lloi!, in'ter-puRc'shun, n. Theplacing 
of points or stops in writing; punctuation: used also in 
a figurative sense; as, triols nre interpunotions of life. 
[< L. interpundio(n-), < inter (see inter-) -f punctus , 
pp. of pun go, point.] 1 «t"ler-]» 11 ue"t ti*n'lloii$. 
in't«*r-<inn'r"tei\ fn't£r-cwSr"t£r, n. Arch. The space or 
the distance between two adjacent quarters. 

]«i"ter-r» / «ll-sil, in'tgr-re'di-al. I, a. Situated be¬ 
tween rays or radii, specifically between the perradiai 
radii. II, n. An interradial part; specifically, a plate 
or part between the rndials of a crinoid. 

— lii"ler-ra / 4 ll-al-ly, adv. 

in " ter • vn/'dl - a' le, in*t£r-r£*dl-e‘l! or -rg‘di-q'16, n. 
[-L 1 -A, pf.j Zoot. An interradial. [< int*eb- 4 - L.rflmw*. 
rav.) 

In "I er-ra'dl*ii 111 , in’tyr-re'di-um or -rg'di-nm, n. 

[-D 1 -A, )>/.] Echin. The nren between two ambulacra. 
in"trr - vn'ili - ns, in't^r-re’di-us or -rq’di-us, n. [- 1 , ml 
or-f, pi.) Zoot. An interradial part. 
ln"lei*-rn'inn.], in't^r-re'mal or -rg'mal, a. Zoot. Situated 
hetween two branches or rnml, as of the lower jaw. [< in¬ 
ter- 4 - L. ramus, branch.] 

In'tgr-rTgul, a. [Rare.] Between kings. 
in"t er-re'iren-eyt, n. An interregnum. 
In"lcr-re'j;eiit, In'ter-rl'j^nt, n. One who governs 
during an interregnum; a regent. 

I u' / ler-reg;'iium, in'tcr-reg'mnn, n. I. The time 
during which a throne is vacant; the period when a dy¬ 
nastic dispute, extinction of the rovai line, or the like, 
interrupts a royai succession. 2. A suspension of ex- 
eentive authority through a change of government. 3. 
Hence, any period of abeyance or derangement; as, an 
interregnum in consciousness. 

What though the woods he cut down. This emergency was long 
ago foreseen and provided for hy nature, and the interregnum is 
not allowed to be a barren one. 

Thoreau Winter, Dec. SO, *60 p. 71. [H. M. A CO. *88.) 

4. Jlom. IIid. The interval filled by an interrex. See 
interrex. [L., < inter (see inter-) -f regnvm; see 
reion,??.] ln'ter-rel£ii"+. 

i»"t«»r-re / nnl, in*ter-ri’nnl or -r£'nai. Zoot. 1. a. Situ¬ 
ated between the kidneys. J1, n. An interrcmil body. 
in"U*r«re-i>cl / lem, a. [Rare.] Mutually repellent. 

1 n-1 er'rer, in-ter'gr, n. One who inters or buries. 
Iii'ler-rex", in't^r-rex*, n. [-re'oes or -uex'es, pl.\ 
An interregent; specifically, in Romnn history, one or 
the magistrates ap)X)inted to govern during a vacancy in 
the throne or the consulate. 

The first interrex mentioned in Roman history 1* after thedenth 
of Romulus, when the Romans quarreled with the Sabines roncem- 
ing the choice of a king. Lempri&re Class. Diet. 

[L., < inter (see inter-) 4- rex, king, < rego, rule.] 
In*ler'ro-gnle, in-ter'o-get, v. [-0 a'ted ; -ga'tino.] 

I, 1. To examine formally by questioning; put ques¬ 
tions to; question. 

* Book*,’ he ISocrates] said, * cannot be interrogated , cannot an¬ 
swer, therefore they cannot teach.’ Smiles Duty ch. i, p. 25. [H.] 

II. i. To ask questions. [< L. interrogatus, pp. of in¬ 
ten'ogo, < inter (see inter-) 4- rogo, nsk.] 

Synonyma: see examine; question. 

— ln-fc*r'ro-£«W't, n. An interrogation.—In* 
ter / ro-«ca"le«l-iies.s, w. [Rare.] The character of 
having been brought out in evidence by interrogation: 
applied to judicial testimony. — lu-ler"ro-«u-1 01 *', 
n. [Rare.] A person who Is interrogated. 
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Iii"ier-M»g-iiicn'tai, in'ter-seg-men'tal, a. 7,o6l. Sit- iii"tcc-tvnns-vcr'siis, in'tgr-trsns-vsr'sns, n. [-si, -sal in"|er-vcn'f Ion, in'ter-ven'sliiiii n l Theaetnfln 
. two segments. (j _ . _ _ muscle passing between the transverse fene^inVor comV 


lii"icr-*oin'i-nn 


. , [Rare.] To sow processes of contiguous vertebra*. i n"tec-t rniis"ver- 

[< L. interseminatii#, pp. of inter- sn'listt lii"U*r-trnns' , Yer-sn , ri«iist, 

*entino, < inter (see inter-) -f semen (wmos), seed.l iii"lci*-t ni p-in'ri 11 , In't^r-trap-i'an or trap'e-an.r?. Geol. 
In"icr—.ep'inl, iQ'ter-sep'tal, a. Biol. Situated between . Lying between beds of trap. 


iQ‘ter-sem‘1-net, r i. 
»>etween or among. [< L. 


... . „ „ -,.lD'ter-s-^ . . ... .. ^,. vlll , . .- „.. 

septa: specifically, situated between pairs of septa; as, the in"tcr-lri'lml, in"ter-irop'lc-n L etc. See inter-. 
interxeptnl spaces of a coral. See intrasepta l. in"u»r-t ri'go, In’ter-troI'pO or -tri'gfi, n. Pathol. In¬ 

in w ti*r-«ert'^, rf. To set or place In between other things; nammstlon of the sltln at a point where two nibbing sur- 

*-ln"tc»-*er'tioii + .. n. . faces meet. [L., < inter (ace inter-) -f- tero , rub.] 

•-set', rf. lliarc.j To place or set between or among. in"ti*r-tro"rlin n-ter'ic, in’tyr-tnyeao-ter'lc. a. Anal. 
*-*i-dc*'rc**nl, in’tgr-si-dPre-al, a. Interstellar. Situated between the trochanters; as, the intertrochanteric 

r-nlir'mold in*ter-si?'m«id. a. Annt Kimnfoil hnes on the neck of the femur or thlirh-bone. 


tervening or coming between; the state nf being inter¬ 
posed: interference with the acts of others; interposition. 

Experience has taujrht hr, lhat men will not adopt and carry into 
execution measures the best calculated for their own good, wi'thout 
the intervention of a coercive power. 

Washington in Sparks’n If ritinas of Washington, Aug. i, 
me JO vol. IX. p. 187. til. o. * CO. ’35.] 

2. Law. The becoming or applying to become a partv 
to a suit in which the applicant has an interest. [< LL. 
intervention-), < L. interventus, pp. of inteirenio: see in- 



operating between species. 
Iir'lcr-sperse', in'tyr-spere', rt. 


- - • « - - - - - |SI ■■ - » »* m % •' ^ ( , . T _ r 

r , „ between unjrula?. in"t er-nn'iru-inf ot. another purpose;___.... 

- rr . u .v L-^rEn. e» , -spers - in"ler-un'Ioii, in'tyr-ynn'ytm, n. A union to which In"tcr-ver'(e-l>rH, in'ter-vcr'te-bra n [.im* .hrt 

To here and there among other things: each member contributes; mutual hlending or connection, or -hre, pi.] Biol. The skeleton of a’sense-organ’(eve 
?^ n h n il e /SS- dSSlS; fl0 ' ver ^ 0 /»«r <er ’ vn ^ I - ,m, ‘ in ‘ t « r - va j' l * naJ ^- *nat. Situated ear, ornoae) regarded as ofvS 

speech_ m ont^ discourse. 2 L To dhersifyor garnish between two sheaths: said of certain spnees about the cessive cranial vertebral segments. 

-- r ■ ' 'w?, sheath.] Iii"ier-vcr'le-l>rMl, inX'r-ver'te-bral, a. Anat. Sit- 

open space between ’' *1- *' 


by scattering objects uponor in. optic nerve. [< inter- + L. vagina, eiieath.j Iii"ter-vcr'le-l>rail, iiFtjfr-vcr'te-bra], a. 

Brown moorland interspersed with * field here and there of I n't or- vn 1 , in'ter-val, n. I . An open space between uated between the vertebra*; as, tfie 


golden waving corn. 

Elizabeth C. GaSKKLL Ruth ch. 24. p. 205. [8. E. 4 CO. ’84.] 
[ < L. inter*/* r*us, pp. of inter*pergo, < inter (see inteh-) 
-f sjxtrgo, scatter.]—In"ter-*|»er'*Ioii, n. 

1 n"lcr-*|»cr*t', pp. interspersed. Phil. Soc. 

ii^'lcr-Kpherc', in’t£r-sfir\ rf. To occupy a common 
sphere; act or live in sympathy; harmonize/ 

1 n"ler-*iilc'n-lHr, in'tyr-spic'yu-lar, a. Situated be¬ 
tween spicules. 

I n"lor-*i>l , iial, in'ttr-spai'nal, a. Zoot. Sitnntod be- 
tween sjunes of the vertebra; as, intersjnnal muscles 
and ligaments. I n"i er-wi>l'n<>ii**. 
In"tcr-*pi-nn'li*, In’t^r-spi-nf-'lls or-nqTis,n. [-lep, pi.] 
Z/x>l. A muKclc passing between tbe spines of contiguous 
vertebra*. [ < inter- -f- L. spina, spine. J 
ln"ier-spl-cn'llon+* n. A hreatfiing^spell. 
In"ter-Mta-|»e / tll-al, in't(;r-stQ-pI'di-<il. I. a. Anat. 
Situated between the stapes and the inediostapedial, as a 
part of the ear. 11. n. An interstapetlial part. 

I n't €»r-Hl «!«**» In't^r-stet", a. Pertaining to the rela¬ 
tions and intercourse between different states or their 
citizens; said particularly of the United States. 

— iiilcrslnfo commerce lnw, an act of Congress 
(Feb. 4, 1ns7) to regulnte commerce between Ihe several 
stHtes, establishing a special commission for the adminis¬ 
tration nf the law. It prohibits unjust discrimination In 
freighM'harges by means of special rates and forbids the 
pooling of frelghtaby competing lines of transportation, 
i n"ier-Mel'lar, in'tcr-ptei'ar, a. Relating to or situ¬ 
ated in the regions of stwee between the stars. ln r/ - 
lcr->«l-tle'rc-»i I*: 1 irler-hlcIMu-ryt, 
lii^lcr-xter'iial. ln’t^r-st^Unal, a. J .Anat. SitnntfMl 
ix tween the sc*gmentsof the sternum. 2. Zool. Situated 
helween the a tern it es of an arthropo<l. 
in'ler-sflce, in'tcr-stia or in-tgUatia (xin), n. 1. An 
opening in nnvthliig or between things; especialiy, n 
narrow space lietween the parte of a body or things close 
together; ncrack; crevice: chink; cranny. 2. An inter¬ 
val of time; specifically, the interval that canon law re- 
unin-e between promotions from one order to another in 
the Rnmnn Catholic Church. 

A ('hrintuui, even tnch. h»th rsady employment for orcjuiionftl 
Interstices. M. Hale Contemplations p. 257. [siiaow. 1682.] 

IF., < I, \nter*tit\um, < inter (see inter-) + stitun, 
pp. of ei*fo; see insist.] 

t irter-Mlcctl, In'tcr-stist, a. Having Intereticea. 

I n"lor-*.tl lie'll vet, a. l)lstIngulshlnglK*tween things. 
In^ler-^f I'llnl, in'tgr-stislriai, a. I. Of, jiertniiiing to, 
existing in, or forming an interstice or interstices. 

Th* prrw*nM* nf interstitial st<**ni la Uvoji, by expanding the 
•till np»*o ntmip. prodoc^s ad oprn cellular texture. 

ARCH. (• EIKIR Trxt*liOfik Geology bk. iii. p. 204. [nacm. *82.] 

2. Situated within the tisenea of an organ or part. [< 
L. inferetitium; see lXTEnsTtcE.] 

— Iii^ler-htrilftl-iy, a'tr. 

In // icr-wii'il»n+, n. An fotrrval of time. 

In"ter-MI'll* 11111 * ln’t£r-stlsh’l-um,w. 1L.] \,Arrh. The 
crossing In a cruciform church. *it. Same ■» interstice. 

I ii"ti*r*sl rnt"i-fi*cn'l Ion, In'lcr-Ktrai'l-fl-kCshun. 


two ohjccts; distance between points or ohjects; inter- intervertebral disks, 
veningroom; stretch. — I n"ler- ver'fe -bi*al -1 y, 

By scouring the coast, and posting men at proper intervals , 0,(lv. 

their retreat can easily be prevented. I ll'ter-vlc \V. in'ter-viD v I / To 

0 . . cooper Pilof Ch. 16 , p. 183. [T.Y.C.] have^ an toteASlw with’; \4aft anS 

2. figuratively, the degree of difference between two question to obtain statements for 
objects: any stage or division of a scale or series. publication. 

Id theology the intertill in small indeed between Aristotle and & I It. i. To hold an interview, 
child, between Arehimedea and a naked savage. “ ' 

M 4C4TTI i V J I.. -L n _ i 



Intervertebral Disk. 
Section through two 


Macaulavv England vol. iv/ch. 17, P . 23. [p. s. 4 co. *56.] to face ; a meeting of two peraons, 

♦ .J. he that intervenes between two points or as by appointment; an olltciui con- fjSie- 2 ’l^rvertlh! 

*nods of time; intervening season, or that which fills saltation; formal conference. disk; 3, its fibrous p< 

,.p such a tune; as, the interval between -* 

Aew Year. -I. Mas. & Acoustic*. (1) T 
pitch between two tones. (2) The music 
tones of different pitch heard at or near 

j-j—j $j. ^ 


Ill'fer-vlow, n. 1. A meeting face Innibar vertebrae, show- 

• ---® *»ii» the intervertebral 

, bodies of ver- 
lotervertehral 
. . ts fibrous por- 

The pressun^ of a tender hand nerves » tioo; 5, its pulpy center, 
man for no operation, uad cheers him for the dreadful interview 
with the surgeon. 

Thackeray Actrcomes vol. i. ch. 30, p. 168. [h. ’67.] 
2. Specifically, in journnlism, a colloquy with one whose 
views are sought for publication; also, the report of such 
a colloquy. [< F. entrevae , < entrevoir y ren., meet, < 
*ntre , between (< L. inter; see inter-), -f- voir, see, < 
L. video, see.] 

In'ler-vlcw"cr,». A reporter who elicits a personal 
statement of fact or opinion for publication. 

The interviewer , the man who aaka you questions simply In 
order to print your answers in a newspaper* is, a a far as my ex- 
perienct* goes, jptirely American. E. A. Fa EE MAN Impressions of 
the U. S. ch. 15, p. 264. [H. II. 4 eo. *83.] 

in'lcr-vleu*"liig, w. The practise of obtaining and 
printing personal opinions or narratives. 

In"t«*r-vi'iiil, ln*tgr-vartul,ff. [Rare.] Existing between 
lives; speclficully, pertaining to the period between death 
and resurrection. 

in^ler-vo-cnl'lr. ln*tgr-vo-csl'lc, a. Phon. Being be¬ 
tween vowels, as the consonant v In Avon. L< inter- 4- L. 
rocalis; seevocAL.J 

i ^ o , . , • „ ... , in"ti*r-v«-lu'ili»ii, In'tor-vo-lfi'shun or dlfl'-, n. [Rare.] 

J. IMme or nnwon. 1. Augmentedpiw..8. Minor second. I. The state of being Intenolved, “ ^ ‘ ’ ‘ 

ed a<*cond. 5. Minor third., 7. Major B winding; Involution; coll. 



15 16 17 

Musical Intervals. 


ed, or that which is lutcrvolved; 


Major aoennd. 5. Augmented aecond." 5. Minor third. 7. Majoi 

third. 8. Perfect fourth. ». Augmented fourth. 10. Diminished tr . . . ., 

fifth. II. lVrfect fifth. 12. Augmented fifth. 13. Minor sixth. ® **., **■*!,'* *4 0 , Jit t^r-tolv , it, [-VOI.VEn , -VOLV ING.] 
14. Major sixth. 15. Augmented sixth. -- - — I n rail nr uuaafhn min Mnh nflmiM In,.n1« n 


- . . ----- -^.— —.... 16. Minor seventh. 17. 

Major •fcventh. 18. IMminished octave. J9. Octave. On a key- 
board instrument, os the piano or organ, where mechanical limita¬ 
tion* make it necessary to mnke one tone do duty for two slightly 
different ones, some of the intervals above appear identical, aa the 
augmented second and minor third. 

An interval is represented to the eye by the lines and 
spaces of the stair. See examples alktve* 5. [IT. S.] An 
intervale. 0. Jjxjiv. [Rare.] A proposition. [<L.f«- 
terratturn , < infer (see inter ) -f- rullum , wall, < vat- 
las, stake.] I ii"ler-vnl'l imi} [Itare]. 

Phrase*: —nr interval*, with Interveningporindsor 
spaces; Intermittently.— nngtnen led Interval {Mas.). 
■n interval longer thnn the Indicated standard by a half 
step or semitone. Called also expanded, extreme, red it n 


To coil or wreathe into each other; involve reciprocally. 

Then the sly serpent, in the golden flame 
Of his own volumes intervalred. 

_ SlUELLEY H'ffcft of Atlas St. 6. 

[< INTER- + L. volro , roll.] 

n "ter-we live', in't?r-wev', v. \. t. To weave into 
something or together, as yam in a fabric; intertwine; 
intermingle: used also figuratively; as, to interweave 
linen ana woolen; to interweave truth and fiction. 

With me It is n fundnmental axiom, it Is inlerteot'en with oil 
my opinions, that the great interests of the country are united nnd 
inseparable. WE88TEH Works, Speech, Apr. 2, '2* in vol. iii, p. 96. 
II. a. 4 eo.’58.J 

I ■- i. To become interlaced or intermingled, 
ln"ler«wlml', in*tyr-walnd', v. I. t. To wind into 


or stratum between other strata. 

In"l«*r-Mrat'I-fy, in'ter-straUi-fai, r. Geol. i. t. To 
«le]>o*it or introduce between other strata. If. i. To 
1 m* lK*twcen other strata. 

Iii'ler-Miccniii", In’tyr-strlm’, a. Geol. Between streams. 


hills, especially along a river;, interval. 

A* & whole, Manchuria should be called hilly rather than moun¬ 
tainous, its tnfrrr<if«B alone repaving cultivation. S. Wells 
Williams Middle Kingdom vol. i, ch. 4, p. 189. [s. *83.] 

iH''i!*r-wtYl'Ti 1, In’terstrnPnl, n. Between stria*. [} Qr * interval, ns if < iNTEn- vale.] 

1 l \T« t u*(rh^^^ mli^raSomet^^^ 1 ""VoVVel iu\y\ in't^r-vend', a!' Intersected with or 

on the metlinn line. See craniometry. ns with veins. 

Iti"ter-*ti*-cep'tlv(e, In*lfr-su8-8ep'tlv f a. IKare.]|_Ca- ln"ler-v<‘iie', ln't^r-vtiF, v. [ vener'; -ye'ning.] I, 


dant, and superfluous interval. —d i in i n isliod l.(JDc?.),an or through something else; nlso, to comitose by winding 
Interval thnt Is tmlf a step shorter than the perfect or minor together Hi To wind in nnd out 
Interval Indicated.-per for l I. (Mu*.), ail interval admit- ork' in’tor wflrk“r/ Tn work toother be 

ling no ctmnge without destroying the consonance, as the A, T ° tc^ether, be- 

fourth, fifth, and octave.— * I m pic i. (Mus.), any interval . °^ er tilings,or reciprocnlly. 

thnt docs not exceed an octave. ln"ler-wrcRilie', in't^r-rldh', vt. To twine or plait 

- into a wrenth, aa flowera. 

tor-wrongin', imp. &, pp. of interwork, v. 
ii-leN'tii-l)lu*, In-tes'to hi, a. Legally disqualified to 
make a will, as an idiot nr a lunatic. [< L. infeslabili#, 
< in-j not; and see testable.] 

n-ie*'fn-ey, in-tea'ta-si, n. The condition resulting 
dyii - ‘ A 


"tor**l rnt"i-fl-cn'I lon, Inncr-Ktnit'l-fl-kc- Hhun. n. ~ ln"tor-viil'llc, a. Mu*. Pertaining to intervals. 11 
,:„ S 'h!7w2S t i?h^ S.»“ I,ther strau *- -■ Alayer )ll , lcr . vft , Pi |n't C r-vfl, A low tract of Fan.l bctwecnln 


pahlc of receiving cacti other, or of mutually receiving im- 
presslons from each other. 

Iii''i»*r-*yin'i»n«lhy* In'ter-sinTpa-thi, n. [Rare.] Mutual 
nvmpfttliy; reciprocal kindly feeling. 

In"tec-in Ik't* rf. To talk together; converse. 

ln"ter-t«c'*nl, in'ter-tur'sal, a. Anat. & Zoot. J. Oc¬ 
curring bet ween ihe bonea of the ankle. *2, Medlotareal. 

Iii"ter-ic» 'gn I, in't^r-t^r gol, o. Zool. Stunted between 
the tergitea or tergn of »a arthropod. 

ln"tcr*iox'^, rl. To weave together; Intertwine. 

iii"ler-lc*Y'tnrc, in’ti.T-tex'chiir or -tjOi\ n . The act 
of interweaving, the state of that which is interwoven, 
or the web nr tfs«uc so formed. 

ln"ler-tliii-rnc'lc, In't^r-tbo ra*’ic, a. Anat. Pasalng 
from one pert of the thorax to another. 

1 n"ler-ll'ilMl, hrtgr-tai'dal, a. Living betweeD high- 
nnd low -w ater mark, as certain animals. 

Iii'ier-ilc", in'tfr-lol*. n. Arrh. A short timber binding 
t«>geiher muight posts In rnof-partltlons, lath-ond-plaster 
work, or i An tier-framed wells. 

lM"tcr*tU'Niied. tn'ttr-llsh'Od, a. [Rare.] United Id a 
tissue; Interwoven. 

In"tec*t rnns-ver«o'. In't^r-tranR-vfra', a. Anat. Situ¬ 
ated bnwe«*n the traunverse pn»C4*8iu*B of the vertcl>r»*; as, 
tntertransrerse ligaments and muscles. 


To separate or divide hy coming between. 


from one’s dying intestate, 
in-1 o*'tale, in-tes'tet or -t§t, a. 1. Not having made 
a valid will; having failed to devise one's property; ag, 
to die intestate. 2. Not legally devised or disposed of 
by will; as, an intestate estate. [< L . intestatus, < in-, 
not; and see testate.] 


t. [itare.] 

II. t. 1. To conie or be between persons, objects, or In-f e*'f nf e, n. A person who dies intestate, 
spaces; fall intermediately in time, order, or operation; In-lcs'lln, a. & rt. Intestine. Phil. Soc. 

be intermediate; interpose; as, the Sound intervenes I n-le«'f l-iial, hi-tes'ti-nal, a. i. Of, pertaining to, hav- 
between Long Islnnd and Connecticut. Ing, or found in intestines; as, intestinal wormg. 2. Of 

Nearer ami nearer Ihe armie* approached, until hut eix hondred or t)elonging to tile Inner parts; intestine. [< L. ihteS- 
intervened b<<iwei-n i hem. H. W. Hahhison Battle-Fields tinum , prop. neut. of infestinus; see intestine, rt.] 
of the Republic, Pulv Alto p. 351. [n. a. 4 co. *57.] - inie*iinn I cn an 1, the Intestines. 

2. To interfere for some end; interpose; as, to qncll the — lii-lcw'tl-mil-ly, adv. 

strife, the king intervened. 3. To happen in a way to lii-len'tlne, in-tes'tin, rt. I. internal with regard to 
crusc interruption or stoppage; as, 1 shall come If nothing state, county, or community; not foreign; domestic: 


inte irenes, 4. Law. To interpose in a lawsuit so as to 
become a party to it. [< L. i/derrenio, < inter (see 
inteh-) -h renio, come.] 

— In"l€*r-ve'iiiiiil, n. F. Law. One who Inter¬ 
venes. [0.] - In"ter-vc'ner, ln"lor-ve'- 
n)em*c,n. [Ifare.] The act of intervening: interjjosi- 
tion. I ii"tei*-v<*'nl«‘ii-< < jJ.— Iii"ler-ve'iilenf, 

* « - -* ^ | x .t\vt»t*n: intervening. 


rt. [itare.] Entering or being .... fe . , v - , 

ln"ier-ve'iii-niii, JiPtgr-vi’nl-um or -vt'nlum, n. Rot. part.of thedigtrstivctnljc below' or behiiul the stomach, ex- 


usually applied to evils; ns, intestine dissensions. 

The Parthian empire . . . we* lorn hy intestine convulsions, 
the sure forerunners of natinnel dissolution. 

Kkiohtlky Roman Empire pt. ii, ch. 3, p. 177. [if. O. 4 CO. ’41.] 
2. Pertaining to the interior; internal; as, an intestine 
ailment. 3+. innate. [< L. in test inns, inward, < in - 
(us, within, < in, in.] 

ln-te.H'tlnc, it. The alimentary canal; especially, that 


The parenehymatous space between the veins of leaves. 
| L., < inter (see inter-) vena; see vein, n .J 
Iu"ler»vem't, vt. Toobstrnet; prevent. 


tending to the anus; bowel; gut: commonly in the plural. 

In the intestine the chyle, which results from the min¬ 
gling of the chyme with the bile, pnnereatlc fluid, and seere* 


HU m out; oil; lu = feud, JO = future; e = k; church; dh =s thc\ co, sing, ink; so; lliin; zh = a^ure; F. boh, diiue. <,from; t, obsolete; %, variant. 























iii text 
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iiJtrnn*iti\ c 


tloDs of the Intestinal glands, is Absorbed, ami the Insol- tip ed iff/o) ampins y. 2. [Local, U. S.l Within imnlv- 
uble part Is passed on to be voided as feces. In man the i ack 0 ; r ,f e fioi/. as aix feo fill 1/1 i Ll *! 

small Intestine, divided Into duo<Ienum, jejunum,&n<l ileum, r) ,.lm -1 °|„?.o '?™!i an ln ,r* •' 
Is the upper part, nnd la much convoluted, Its length being L' ,2^] ln * position merely; as, there is 

about 20 feet. The large intestine is of greater caliber than . ea ^ u j{° ^e porridge. <1 +. t util. [< AS. m, in, -\-tb. to.] 
the small, from which it is separated by the illoeteea! valve, * •»'* ol er-a-l»l(e, in-tol'gr-a-bl, a. That can not be 
d into ca’ct/m, colon , borne or endnred; ' 


and is about 5 feet long; it is divided 
and rectum. See the Italicized words. 

—1 n-1 cw't 1-n 1-fo fin ", a. Like an intestine in form. 
ln'textt» «. The contents of a book; text. 

I»i-lcx'tln(e, in-tex'tin, n. Bot. The innermost layer 
of the extine of pollen-grains when it is possible to sepa¬ 
rate the extiue into two layers, ns in the evening primrose 

((Enothera). 1 - * ’- ‘ ' 

In-fex'luriMl 
inwrought. [ 
textns; see text.] 
in-thirst'*, vt. To nfTeet with tldrst. 
in-thru II', in-tin one', etc. Same as enthrall, etc. 
lu-lli roii"', in-threng', ri. To crowd or throng In. 
in-tlirn'ni-g.iUf+t a. Euthroned. 
in-t bro"iii-za'tniiit in-thro'mze. Same aa rxturo- 
nizatiox, etc. 

in-liec't, fii-tico'incntt, Same as entice, etc. 

lu-till"t* prep. IScot.] 1, Into; In. ‘2, Unto, in-iil't, 

lii'll-ina, ln'ti-ma, «. -mt or -me, pt .] 1. The 


. not to be tolerated; insufferable; as, 
intolerable anguish; an intoleiable bore. 

Vulgarity allied to pretension and the affectation of fine manners 
is the only real vulgarity, and is an intolerable thing. Frances 
A. Kemble Records, of n Girlhood ch. 21, p. 542. lit. m. & co. ’83. J 
[OF., < L. intolerabilU, < iff-, not; and see toler¬ 
able.] — ]n-tol"cr-a-foll'l-ty, ». J n-tol'or-a- 
^ .. v. 

of 

beliefs contrary to one’s own; wnnt of toieration”*as, the 
intolerance of the medieval church. 2, Inability or un¬ 
willingness to bear or endure; ns, intolerance of pain. 

//ifoleranee of light seems generally to arise from irritation of 
the brain, induced by excessive use of the eye. 

George Moore Body and Mind ch. 9, p. 146. [h. ’49.] 
[< L. in tolerant ia , < intoleran(t-)e; see intolerant.] 

lii-lol'cr-aii-cy}. 

Synonyms; see fanaticism. 


intranuclear 
Intra-ocular 
Intra-orldtal 
intra-osseotis 
lDtra-ovarlan 
lntrapelvlc 
Intra peritoneal 
Intraretinal 


Intrascrota] 
Intrasplnal 
intraterritorlal 
Intratestlcular 
Intrathecal 
Intrathoracie 
Intratroplcal 
lntratubal 


lntratympanle 
Intra* urban 
Intra* urethral 
hitra-ulcrlne 
Intravalvnlar 
Intravascular 
Intravenous 
Intraventricular 


[< L. (see intestine) + kxtine.] bl(e^€*4.-ii»-tol^r-a.|ily # adv. 
if, in-texchnrd or -tiQrd, a. Woven in; |n-lol'cr-anee, in-tel'^r-ans, n \. The quality 
lnterwent ing, < iff, in,-f- being intolerant; unwillingness to tolernte opinions 


internal coat of n part or organ, as of n lymphatic, blood* In-tol'er-n it t , in-tel'yr-ant. 


a. 1. Not willing to 


tolerate beliefs or opinions contrary to one’s own; not 
tolerant; bigoted: as, the most intolerant, monarch of n 
most intolerant age. 2. Unable or unwilling to bear or 
endure: with of; as, intolerant of sympathy. 

Jesus himself, as admitted by all, was intolerant of sia. STOHR8 
Divine Origin of Christianity leet. ii, p. 53. Iran. * s. *84.] 


vessel, intestine, or artery. See iline. under coat. 2. 

Entom. Specillcally, the lining membrane of the trachea 
of an insect. [Fem. of L. intimvs; see intimate, r j 
ln'l 1-imi-ey, in'ti-ma-si, ft. [-cies, pi.] The state of 
being intimate; close or confidential friendship. 

The common fallacy is, that intimacy dispenses with the neces¬ 
sity of politeness. The truth is just the opposite of this. 

Gail Hamilton in Atlantic Monthly Sept., ’62, p. 360. 

Synonyms: see acquaintance. i» . . 

ln"ti-iun/<lo»in’tl-mG'ao,«. [Sp.] Aelosefrlend;Intimate. J !* , L 0 ™ 1 ! 11 ’.”'* An intolerant person; a bigot. 

But tbeo there is a gentleman of no good character (an intimado 1 ,*, 0i VT-n 1C, in-tol jjr-et, ft. To refuse to tolerate or 

©f Mr. Lovelace), who is a constant visitor of her. Richardson . viiaure.—Hi-to] 'er-n'tion, n. Intolerance. 

Clarissa Harloice vol. v, letter lxv, p. 191. [b. s. a co. ’83.] In-I oinli', in-t mub'incnt. Same as entomb, etc. 
Iii'tl-iiiatc, in'ti-met, vt. [-ma'ted; -ma'ting.] To 1 n /< llt *3 The plaster that forms 

make known, especially by indirect means; suggest indi- i«?? i tlD f . , 

reetly; hint; indicate; as, to intimate a disagreement. To?ntn?© C 11 ° t ?" D ?* w«I5 D, o N 

The most fiigitive deed and word, the mere air of doing a thing, tones of the musical scale as 111 sol-fain ^ 
the infnnnfm purpose, expresses character. Emerson Essays, L,”!* inC ‘i - , J 8Cale, as 111 SOl-taing. [<LL. Iff- 

Spiritual Law in first series, p. 125. [ii. M. & CO. ’90.] . tOnatUS, pp. Of intono, < L. in, in, -f- tOUUS ,’ 8Ce TONE.] 

\n,f- « f l Mim0 ' < inHmU! ' eUPCr1 ' ° f ». 1. The modulation 

Synonyms: ace* allude- inform. ^ 1C vo ^ ce ) n speaking: distinguished from ariicula- 

1 n't I-in ale, in'ti-met or -met, a . I. Closely connected ;ne,. her intonation is soft and sweet. 2. The act 


— in"tvnsnr-tie'n-lar, a. Situated within the cavity 
of n joint.— In"trn-bue'eal, a. Situated witliln the 
mouth ortlie cheek.—in"t rn-cn-lic'n-lni\ n. situaUd 
SSL hc «,? y(,le of ^ polyp.— i ii "t rn-cn p'mi-Ih r, n. 
Situated within r capsule, 99 of a joint; spec 1 tic ally, situated 
within the central capsule of a radiolarlau. — iu"irn- 
crl'lii-liir, «. Occurring or s!tuaU‘d witliln a cell; us, 
Mr acellular ^niovements.— in"tin-cel'ln-)ui-lv, ndr. 
— ih' trn-cil'i-n r, a. Anut. Coming from within the 
ciliary body of the cerebellum: Bald of uerve-tlbers. — i 
trn-eli-tcl'lUnii. Helminth. 1. o. Having the male 
pores within the elltellnm, as certain earthwonns. 11. n 
An Intraclltelllan earthworm.— in"t rn-el i-tel'l i trie, u. 
Situated within a elltellnm.— in"trn-ciii'ini-ntm-, a. 
Anat. Situated within theeulmenof thecerehellmn.— in"- 
t rn -dn'i-n 1, a. Situated within the layers of the dura ma¬ 
ter of the brain.— in"frn-fe-tH'tion, n. Teral. The 
formation of one fetus within another. iti"mi-lii -ta'- 
lioiiL— iii''irn-fi»"li-n'cfnns, a. Hot. Belngwlthln 
or In front of a leaf.— iu"trn -I n'sitiii, 7 ?. Med. The op¬ 
eration of Intmluclng new blood or a medicated substance 
Into a blood-vessel of a living person.— i n"t rn -li n'gii n 1, 
Situated within the substance of the tongue; as. intra tin- 
ffual glands.—in"i rii-iunt'ri-eii I, a. Bot. Situated 
w [ i n a matrix.— in"tr;i-iiu--dnl'la-i y, a. Situated 
within the spinal cord.— in'Mrn -lni-r-cn'ri-nl, a. Situ¬ 
ated between the orbit of Mercury and the sun; hs, the 

letfinofl n t .1.n „ ..a _ t ^ * 9 * ■ * 


[< L. intoleran(t-)^ < in not; nnd see tolerant.] P. 1 *™* ia maintained lly some. 

— In-toi'cr-aiit-l v adr J i? 1 'n-nnt.-ni'"l ni-m«-lo« 'u-Ini . a. 

. . ' V 1 *. 1 ' . . Pertaining to or occurring In the interior of n n.nWni*. _ 


by friendship or association; familiarly acqunintcd; 
closely personal; confidential; as, an intimate friend. 

And my understanding had been for too many years intimate 
with severe thinkers. I>E QuiNCEY Opium*Rater. Pains of 
Opium p. 105. [t. A F. *55.] 


2- Pertaining to the inmost being; innermost; indwell-!V./1IV* / //l° n „ 

oo on bnAiiL/Irm nnAV 1,1 I«»-It 11 IQI 


of Intoning as of the ehnreh service by a priest. 3. 
Mm. (1) Production of tones, as by the * — ' 

plain-song, the notes leading up to the 
commonly 8nng by a single voice. 

—just iutnuntlon, singing or plajlng 1 


Thunder, 


>y a priest. 3. 
ic voice. (2) In Vv 
ic reeiting-tone: yV 

; in perfect tune. 


ing; as, an intimate knowledge of one’s character. 


or, in'to-ne’t^r, n. A monoehord exactly 


divided into aliquot parts. 


This very burden it was that gave him sympathies so intimate 
with the sioful brothcrhf>od of mankind. 1 ».. ln ; tCn s 

Hawthorne Scarlet Letter ch. 9, p. 173. [n. M. A CO. ’89.] 

3. Adhering closely; close; as, the intimate union of 
the several states in one government. 4. Proceeding 
from within; inward: internal; as, nn intimate impulse. 

[< L. intimatm; see intimate, i\] lii / ll-ina. // tcilt; 

Iii'llmet.— 1 ii'll-matc-ly, aclr. 

In'tl-iiinle, n. One who aesociotea intimately with an¬ 
other; a familiar or confidential friend. 

He [Webster] had few intimates, hut many friends. 


. v. [in-toned'; in-to'ning.] I. 1. 
To recite In a musical monotone. 2, To Impart tones 


or intonation to; ns, a well •intoned delivery. 

If. i. I, To utter a musical monotone; specifically, to 
recite a ehnreh service, etc.. In that maimer; ns, the 
priest intones beautiftillv. 2. To utter tones; sound the 
notes of a melody, as or a plain-song. 

Then, the chorus intoned 

As the Levitcs go up to the altar in glory enthroned. 

Browning Saul st. 7. 

H. C. Lodge Daniel Webster ch. i, p.^18, [h. m. a CO. ’87.] . T.L. intono; SCO INTONATE 1 .] Cll-tonc'i. 

Iii^ti-iiin'tlon, in'ti-inC'shun, n. The net of intima- aet of Atoning; articulation or de- 
ting, or that which is intimated; specifically, Infonua- , in , "I 1011, 

tion communicated In nn indirect manner; hint. Ihe infone ls ea^KT to speak and eanier to heard 

„ c . .. . . . . . . ., ’, . „ N. bBLPPARD Before an Audience cb. 5, p. 67. [F. A w.’88.] 

Confucius. . . sought to interpret rightly and to follow care-;.. .J v J 

fully the suggestions aod Intimations of man’s moral nature. Jll-lort t, rt. To wjad in and OUt; W reatbe; twist. 

J. L. Nevius China ch. 3, p. 63. [u. ’69.] 1,1 -*°> .lion, in-ter shun, n. A twisting, winding, or 
[< L. intimatio(n-), < intimo; see intimate, tA wreathing: specifically, in botany, the turning of h part 

iii-lliii'l-dnf o, in-tim'i-det, rt. [-da'ted; -da‘tinc. 1 °fff plant toward one Bide oi* the other or out of a verti- 

To cause to become frightened; make afraid. cn ^ P° 8It ion. [< L. intortio(n-\ < in tort us, pp. of in-, ingwitl 

~ m, -f torqveo. twist.] in-lor'^loni. |,, - , raic 

A TtorFftfhii'h. ontiviiltr Al* llVt * 


Pertaining to or occurring In the Interior of a molecule.— 
i ii"t rn - in ii n'dn no, a. Occurring in or appt'riafalng to 
the material world. — in"trn-inii'rnl, a. 1, Situated 
within the walla of a city. 2. Anat. Situated within the 
walls of a hollow organ — in"im-iii'dal, a. SituKted 
within a nidus or collection of ncrve-cclls; as, intranidal 
ncrye-tlhcra. — in"irn - tmr"n-ceil 'tritl, a. Situated 

within the paracentral lobule of the hrain; as, an ivtrunara - 
central fissure. — iu"trn-tm-ri'e-tn I, a. 1. Situated, 
happening, or done within w alla, or In a t)la< c shut off from 
public view; private; as, an intraparietal trial or execution. 
2. (1) Being or occurring within the walls of an organ or 
cavity; Intramural. (2) Situated within the boundaries of 
the parietal lobe of the hrain. — in"trn-t>iu'a)-»ii h, a. 
Bchm. Situated within a petaloid ambulacrum.— 1 n"t ch- 
|u»t'i-o"lnr. u. Bot. 1. Situated within the expanded 
base of a petiole. 2. Enclosed In a petiole, 
i n "t rn-pci'i-o-i n "ry}.—i n "t rn-i>lii n'- 
. tnr, a. Occurring or situated on the Inner 
' / aide of the sole of the foot.— iu"trii-t>lrii'- 
rnl. a. Situated within the pleura nr pleural 
cavity.—In" irn •prn"to-pln*'itric, a. 
Occurring w ithin protoplasm. — i n"t rn - 
iMii'mn-nn-ry, a. Occurring within the 
ungs — in"trn-rn-eliid'i-nii, a. Situa¬ 
ted within the spinal eansJ; as, an intrnro • 
C hidian plexus of veins. — j n"trn-M'p'ln I, 
a. Situated within septa; specifically, situated 


To assume such an attitude as to intimidate your enemy, is the , 

chief art of war. CoopEn Spy ch. 12, p. 162. [it. M. ft co.l J 11 LL.] Altogether: entin lj. 

. Of intimirin < T in in _i_ In-tox'l-OH-bKc, iD-tdx'i-ca-bl, a. Capable of being 

or innmiao, < L. in, in, -j- i ntoxicate( ], highly excited, or frenzied. 


i ketween the two septa of a pair; as, the intra - 
ad intntptti- septal spaces of a coral.— In"trn-tnr'l-nl, 
ojar uud. «. situated on the Inner side of the ankle or 
tarsus.— In"trn-tel»lii'rie, a. Geol. Formed or occur¬ 
ring within the earth: said of the constituents of sn eruptive 
rock formed before Its appearance on the surface, or of the 
period of their formation; as, intra tell uric mlnerals.— in"- 
trn-vng'i-nal, a. 1, Situated within the sheath, as of 
an organ orpnrt; also. In hotany, springing from a hud that 
does not break through the sheath of the subtending leHf; 
as, an intraraginat hemorrhage; an tntraraatnnl branch. 
2. Situated or occurring within the vagina.— in"t rn-vn- 
Kn'tinu, n. [Rare.] Entrance of fluid or matter from 
without, as Into a perforated vein or lvraphHtie.— In"trn- 
ver'U , *brn"t» , i(, a. Having an internal skeleton; verte¬ 
brate.— in"t rn-vrw'i-en 1, Situated oroeciirring with¬ 

in a bladder, especially the urinary bladder.— in"jrn-vi- 
trl'11 life, a. Embryol. Situated within the snbsranee of 
the rltellus of the ovum.— in"trH-xy'lti-ry* a. Hot. Be- 
withln the xylem. 

rae'la-blfc, in-trac'ta-bl, a. J . Not to be drawn 


[< LL. intimidatusy pp. 

9 BCG TI^l ■ . . » . --------- 

Synonyms: see frighten. 1 u-tox'J -rn nt, in-tex'i-eant,«. That which intoxicates, 

— i ii’tlut'l-riu-lo-ry, a. Tending to intiniidnte. us nlcohol, opium, or hnshieli; hence, anything that un- 
in-tiin’i-dc'shun, n. The net of duly exhtlaratee or excites, 
intimidating, or Ihc state of being intimidated; specific- Adventure acts as an intoxicant. 'Winciiell Sparks from 
ally, in law, the use of violence or threats to inlluencc Geologist a Hammer, Mont Blanc p. 39. [s. c. o. ’87.] 
the conduct or compel the consent of another. 1 n-tox'l-cate, in-tex'i-ket, v. [-ca'ted; -ca'tino.] 

In-tlnc'tlon, ln-tnjc'shun, n. 1. Gr. Oh. A method t.. 1, To make drunk, as with spirituous liquors; 


or led; not to be controlled or managed; indocile; re¬ 
fractory; nnruly; as. an intractable temper; nn ifffrac- 
table lud. 2. Not easily shaped; lacking plastic qnalitv; 
difficult to treat; as, a brittle and intractable metal. 


The force of puhlic opinion is the most intractable of afrents, 
because its exact limits cannot be defined. DE ToCQfKVlLl.K De¬ 
mocracy in Am. tr. hy Bowen, vol. i, ch. 8, p. 192. [s. A F. ’63.] 

[< L. introctabUis,< in-, not; and see thactable.] 
Synonyms: see oustinate; prrvrhse. 

.... —III -irnc" fa - bll' 1 - ty, in-trac'ln *bl(C- 

Inebrinte. 2, Figuratively! to elate or excite to a 3egm’ . ne8*si, n.~ lii-lrnc'ta-bly, adv. 
of frenzy; as, hia success has intoxicated him. ni-trne'n>d+, a. Indrawn. 

Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted their inheritance in pur- * j. 1 °’ in -trae'tli, a. Not to be drawn OUt or CX- 

suit of it. Junius Letters vol. i, letter xxxix, p. 301 . [ii. o. b. ’so.] . tended; not extensible. 

3 Med To noison in-trH'dn, in-trii’da, «. Mas. An instrumental introduc¬ 

tion; prelude. [< It. intrata, < LL. intrata; see entry.] 

' *«+, Entry; income. 

-tre'dos or -tra'dOs, n. Arch. The in- 

-* --surface or curve of an arch nr vault: the 

. T toneum; see Toxic.) soffit of an arch or vnuIt. 8ee illus. under arch. [F.. 

* 11 T* l, H ex bket or -ket, a. Intoxicated; m- < L. intra (see intra-) F. dos (< L. dorsum), back.] 

ebriated; drunk; hence, excited to frenzy. ln-crail't, rt. To entrail. V 1 J 

.. - s " * »: -- ^ J ’ * iu'trnils+, nipt. Entrails. I n't mist. 

‘ rn i n't, rt. To entrain. 

rnnee't. 1. rt. To entrance. II. n. Entrance. 


II. t. I. To possess intoxlenting properties; as, vvhis- in-t ra'dnt, ii Ei 
ky intoxicates. 2. Med. To have toxic properties, in-iru'tlo*, ’in-ti 
[< LL. intoxicatus, pp. of intoxico, poison, < L. in, in, tenor or lower st 


of administering both elements of the eueharist at once, 
by dipping the bread into the wine. 2. [Archaic.] The 
net of dyeing. [< LL. intinctio(n-), < L. intinctue, pp. 
of intingo, dip in, < in, in, 4- 1ingo, dye.] 
in"tinc-tiv'i-ty* in'tlne-tiv'i-tl, v. want of coloring 
quality. [< in-* -f L. Vnctus pp. of lingo, dye.] 
ln'llne, in'tin, C. S. ii'. 1 Hr. ( tain, E. /.; -tin, H r . a ),ff. 

Bot. The innermost layer of the coat of a pollen-gTain. 

Compare extine. [< L. intus; see intestine, «.] 

In-tire', -ly, etc. TOhs. or Dial.] Same as entihe, etc. 

In-tise't, vt. To entice, 
in-ti'tie, rt. Same aa entitle. 

In-t it'n le, ln-tlt'yfil, vt, [Hare.] J,To„.. 
to; entitle. 2. To give a title or a heading 
chapter. [< f 1 . intitnler, < LL. mtitulo , < u, m,m, *r nm- 
lus, title.] — in-t it" n-I n't iu lit, n. The act of entitling. 

— in-t it'n led, a. Distinguished hy a title; entitled; as, an 
aet intituled an act, etc. , ... 

ln'to, in'tn, prep. 1. To and in; to the inside of. Bono- 1 -— . 

ting: (J) Entrance in respect of a place or thing; used diking drunk, or the state of being drunk; inebriation; — in"trnii>*-cn'leii-cy, n. 

with verbs of motion; as, come in to the house Pen- drunkenness. 2. Figurntively, a state of great mental I n-tra ii'nIciiI, lii-tran'shcnt, a. Not transient; not 

etration through an outside; as, he cut into the wood excitement: elation rising to frenzy. 3. Med . Constitu-. passing away quickly. 

if vou could look tn/o n,v h<Jrf i .. j tiounl poisoning; as, septic iff toxicaflon. in"iriui-sig'c-nnt, ln'tran-glj’e-ont, n. [F.] Art. An 

demo n,?. Channixg if'or^Airacx .of Te™ p. 752 1111 rsi '» pre/x. Within. [< L. intra-, < intra , within, irreconcilable: a Parisian name for the ultra-impix-ssionists, 

Tn«.Mi rt n. ./. / * '. I J nit < f«. in* cd iNTFit-1 who have organized exhibitions of their own under this 

(3) Insertion, impartation; as, to put depth info a picture. ii, the foll’owlog adjeetlves intra- alcnlflcs sitnated or nflmo * See impressionist. 

Barton Emi - occurring witliln the part, organ, or object indicated hy the 1 n,< r » n'^l-ffen t, in-tran'si-jgnt, a. Refnsing to agrt e 

.. °| ) T n ’ "• li ' Browning p. 69. [e. p. c.] word to which it is praflxed; as, bifrocardlac, within the ? r eomjiromise; irreconcilable: said es]>ecially of a polit- 


Theair was filled with intoxicating perfumes aod the sweet mel- * * 1 l1 ’ " flllt tra ° 

ody of birds. Prescott Mexico vol. *1, bk. i, eh. 3, p, 59. [u. *51.] . Q^illity, inquietude, restlessness. 

b?./ 0 K nn t nn ^ l lir'iruiis-cn'leiil, in'tranB-k^'lgnt. a. [Rare.] }sot per¬ 
il 11 oil, in-tox 1-kc shun, w. I. The act of mlttlng the passage of heat; impervious to heat, 


/i\ : ... J . y*oiu iu wmui ia |uviisni; it», i/iirwcarumc, wn 

(4) Participation in a composition or mixture: as, put eardlaor heart; mandibular, in tiiemandlhle. 
these ingredients into the com pound. (5) Inclusion; na, 
put the same ideas into different language. (0) The 
passing of a thing from one form or state to another; as, 
water is convertible into cither iec or steam. 

Love has hlended into reverence; passion has subsided into joy¬ 
ous content. D. G. Mitchell Reveries of a Bachelor, Anthra¬ 
cite p. 80. [a. ’88.] 

(7) Incorporation by multiplication; service as a coeffi¬ 
cient; as, the expression a(x + y) is read a into (or mul- 


Intra-abdominal 

Intra-arachnoid 

Intra-arterial 

intrahranelilal 

intracardiac 

Intracarpellary 

intracartllaglnous 

Intracephalfc 

intracerebral 

Intra cl oacal 


intraeivloinic 

IntracolJc 

Intracontlnental 

lntraernaial 

Intracystlc 

Intradennlc 

intra-eplthellal 

intragyral 

Jntralicpatle 

lntrajugnlnr 


intralamellar 

lntralaryngeal 

intraligamentous 

Intralohnlar 

Intramandlbular 

Intramarglnal 

lntramcmhranous 

Intramenlngeal 

IntrAmuscumr 

Intranasal 


ical faction. [< Sp. intransigente, < L. t’ff-, not, 
trarmgemt-)s, ppr. of t ran si go; see transact.] 

— I ii-lrH ii'-.I-gcnl-lMii, «. The doctrine of the 
intrnnsigentists or irreconcilables. - In -trnn 'sl* 
{rc*nl"K|, n. One who is intransigent or irreconcilable. 
Specifically: [I-] (l) A member of a Spanish insnnvc- 
tioimry pnrty in 1873-74. (2) A member of a F«vncb 
soeio-rndicnl politienl faction. ln-IrRii'isl-jreiift. 
iii lrnn sl-ilv c, in-tran'si-tiv, a. Gram. Jsot passing 
over to or requiring an object; denoting a state, feel- 


sofa, firm, usk; at, fare, accord; element, er = over, eight, sausage; tin, machine, $ = wnew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; but, burn; aisle; 






intransitive 


015 


intuitive 


!“ g ’^;® c,io " <!>»' terminates in tlie <1ocr or agent; not 
K,K ‘ walk*: the grass grows: 
?th thfl d( \ not £° vern a direct object. Many 
iSSSSillvexvrK* 7 /^ m i d intransitively, and viee versa, 
lotninsime \irbs often have causatives transitive verhs 
corn>poodJog to them; as, lie. lay: rise, “«/£■“ t set in! 
transitive verbs become transitive 6v assnehitIon witha eo2 
accusative, a positive predicate, aid ?he“ike* Si he 
died a terrible death; he ran himself tired See cognate 

IiJ5XS«SIVf*P ,CAT V ^"w«re‘T”A?N«?, A T T a E 

^ _1 n!I r a n0t; ^ yee TRANSITIVE.] 


nfgnt, a. 


i.. . I 7 ami see transitive. I 

— I ii-i ran'hi-il v(e-]y, adv. 1 

I" V^" VrT.’A n n 

r^!:s mcour"^ , a ra to jpS.r ,led more i,ar, ^ uiar| y 

In trant, in'trant. I. o. Entering; entrant. II n 

eh^^ C t ntnin iL* 2, Innn Ell £lish university, an elector 
chosen to eelert a person to fill an office. [< L. in - 
. tran(t-)*. ppr. of intro; see enter.] 
in-irnp'. rf. Same as enthap. 

Inrn-pel'n )-on^, -rn-cliitPi-nn. etc ^ee intha- 
i ii- t run **'ii re*, rf. To lay upas In a treasury* store 
lu-lrcnt t, Iii.rreni'Hneet, etc. Same u/extukat etc 
ln-t reach, i n-t rcneh'menl. Same as entrenched- 

«'l^, 0 noV! r ?nobaot°ir cSm!^ °' t:ut: 

In-t rep'l«I, in trepid, a. Uashaken In the presence of 
danger; fearJe^sand tx>id; dauntless, daringfaieo, ehw- 
actenzed by unfaltering courage. b 1 

f o the darkest hour* bo [John Rutledge] was intrepid hooeful 

SEgSS !7rX„* nJ “■ - ‘ Ll 

Bancroft C nited States rol. vi, bk. HI, ch. 5, p. 275. [a. ’83.] 

< in - not, -f~ trepidus ; see trepida¬ 
tion.] -ln-t re p'l < 1-1 y, adv. 

Synonyms: see bhavs, 

in 'I re-j>1d'i.| y, in'trg-pid'i-ti, r>. The state or quality 
o. being intrepid or fearless; undaunted courage. * 
Synonyms: sec courage; prowess. 

'V;rL n !V S V ,C ’ ./>■ An inscribed triangle. 

In'l rl-ca-lilot, a. Entangllog: Intricate. 
iu'lrJ-ca-cy, lD'tri-ca-si, n. [-cies, pi.] The quality of 
bemu intricate, or that which is intricate or entangled* 
perplexity; as, the intricacy of a path or a plot. ’ 

ft was evident that ho knew the intricacies ot the nld town hv 
henrt. JuDWxKPa My Brother's Wife ch. 26, p. 66. [ 11 ^ 65 ^ 

ln ; irl ; krt . rt [Rare.] To make intricate, in* 
>ol\ed. or perplexing; entangle. 

In Irhcslc, in'tri-ket or -k£t, a. Exceedingly or per- 
plexlngly entangled, complicated, or involved; hard to 
disentangle; difficult to follow or understand. 

The intricate tywtem of Olympian mythology. 

Max MClukr Chips rol. ti, ch. W, p. 11 . [a. * 73 .] 

[< L. Infricatus, pp. of infrico, perplex, < in , in. 4- 
trlr;e, trifles.) * * ~ 

Synonyms: see complex; obscure. 

— In'irl-eale-Iy, a//r — I n'| rf-cal cue* w, n . 
ln / 'trl«cn / llon + , n. Kntiicgtcment. 
in'iri-gn nt^, In’tri-gfim’or Rh'tri*gafi' t n. [F.] A man 
given to intrigue, In't rl-iriinit(": # 1 

In'trl-gnntc", In'trl-gynt* or an’trfKdht', n. [F 1 A 
woman given to Intrigue. ’ 1 A 

lii-lrltfiic'. In-trig', r. [in-trigubd'; in-trio u'ino.] 

1. f. 1. To pursue or accomplish by intrigue. 

The Abb£ Duboi*, one of the mbtb-it and baxwt epirits that over 
tntnqura It* way into eminent pliu-e and power. javiXM IfbfA 
* ii**>»t, Crent Mississippi Bubble p. 158. jo. p. v. *«!.{ 


”VVU |iivuv IUUI a w i/ll liVl. C . ' ' l F ** ** 11 -- ^ _ _ 

Introduce contradiction into thy own consciousness. aet of receiving with in. 2. Pathol. Same as’lNTUSSlW- 

q rr^ h • < : 0 ^ ,EniI ^ e 11 ork *' Friend in vol. ii, P . 69. [n. ’58.] ception. [< intro* -f L. susceptio(n-), taking up, < 

To bring into notice, use, or practise; as, to introduce - *ec euscEUTiiiLE.l h p 

a new fashion. ui''tro-ve / nii*nt, ln‘tro-vrnf£c 

•Sssstt&ssx&sr * 10 Mnx " ,ce * ^- • “ 

S. (i. W. Benjamin story of h>rsia ch. 7, p. 86 . [o. p. p. *87.] 1 *V> V ^’ V ° ! 1 !' uni ’ In'tro-vi'ni-ora or -ve'ni-uin, h 
4. To bring to notice; usher in; as, to introduce a res- on^ncr^nninf the veins of leaves 

<*$° n a long preamble. 5. To insert, as In a ?oversXm ° f lhe P are nchyma that 

writing, by way of change; interpolate. G+. To bring i«S*25? em ; S < 1 N Tno- -I- L. vena , vein.] 
into existence; produce. [< L. irdioduco, < intro (see * ini ^ ro * v e r/ ^nn, n. Tlie aet of turn- 

INTRO-) ducOy lend.] Iu"tro-d iiet't. 1 nfiiv V . ai ? 1 P h y« c aHy or mentally; espe- 

Syoonyms: acquaint, begin, bring in, bring into notice !;L a U& n V.f. f,c,sn1 ’ introspective methods or practises, 
eommence, conduct, make acquainted? present, usber lu" or oondition resulting from them. [< intho- - 4 - L 

g®^-aa«s.«&aSs*si 

■ ra«-sw^,siif““5 

A cage for Introducing queen bees. S © » «■• J, '' ^ r t , n. An mtroversihle organ, as the eye- 

another, or a new reirulstion. ^ m-trud, v • [ix-Tpu'DED; in-tiiu'ding.] 

i in urifhnnf h 


another, or a new regulation. 

The effect of the introduction of Law among the scattered 

to "*** ^.r,s 

Drummond yaiural Law pref., p. 9. [j. P , **4,] 

Lp5I!! tlllD i g thBt and tentis to explain 

efe +», e P ec,flc *Hyt a preliminary statement 
made bv an author or speaker in explanation of the sub¬ 
ject or design of hie writing or discourse. 3. Hence, an 


T T« U 7’ * l.i.n-thu ded; in-tjiu'ding.1 
To thrust or force in without warrant or in vita- 
tinn; as, to intrude one’s views. 2+. To invade. 

^** **, To co . me * n without leave or license; enter or ap- 

r+terthn>st t f d; eDcro,,ch - [< l - intnid °' < & 


elementary treatise in any branch of study* as an intro iiMniJj/T’i”' J ^ female intruder. 

ductxon to chemistry. 4. Mus. A preparatory move i?ffV!« n J^ £ t ^.n 9 V ,rf ‘ encloee aa In a trunk; Incase. 


I .. v. tru/jjuucv; see IXTROD 

in tro-diiec^iiienit; iii // lro-<Iue'to.rvt 

Synonyms: see entrance. 

-Hiblionl iiitrndnctioii, see BinLiOLoor. 

, rV 1 * ro,< * l,c, jIv(e,a. Serving as an introdoction: 
introdpetory. — In"tro-f|ue'tlv(e-ly, adv. — in"! 
tro-Uiie'lor, n. One who introduces.— In^lro- 
d iic'lreBH, n. A female introducer, 
in Iro-flue'lo-ry, in'troduc'to-ri, a. Serving as an 
introduction* prefatory; preliminary; as, introductory 
exercises. [< }<L,. introductorias y < L. introeluco; see 
introduce.] — 1 Ii"'! ro-<l uc'to-rl-ly, adv. 

Synonyms: see antecedent. 
v. ^ in'tro-flec'shon, rt. A flexing or 

bending Inward. in"f ro-llex'iont. 

.7ro-IIexe«f', a. P’lexed or hent Inward. 


* V t v * ,IUU ’"• 1 ne act or intruding, 

or entering without warrantor invitation; encroachment. 

HSKfc 1 *' re9e ” t the intrusion of Another into their 
cage. Olivr T. Miller In Sesllng Time p. 228. (h. m. a co '88 ] 

Z'JS 111 :- The entry of a stranger upon lands, after a 
particular estate is determined, before the entry in re¬ 
version or remainder. 3* (deal. The influx of fused rock 
into cavities or between strata of solid rock: also, the 
see^N?n?f^] UCCd ‘ [< LL * intrmio ^ n ^ < intrude; 
Synonyms: see aooression. 

— lu-lrti'siJon-al, <?.— In •trillion - I«t, n. 

Cne who intrudes into the place of another, or who fa¬ 
vors such intrusion; specifically, In the Scottish Church 
one who denies the right of a congregation to resist the 
intrusion of an unpopular incumbent or minister. 


- ^ u, itJAtAi ur u 

li."lr.,- u ro.'Nlon, fn'tro-gresh'on, n. The 7ct of on- ,.: u , lr >. D . , , u ",“ a , n , unpo P u " v ~i __ 

tormg; entrance. [< L. introyrensus, pp. of intrvare- 1 , J! ru *i ve ’ etc - Puil. Snc. 

ZLiut*™ ni-lril'Kive, in-trO'ely, a. Coming without warrant or 


.*/• |u. r, 1 * oi,j 

2. [Itan*.] To make intricate or involved; complicate; 
entangle: as, to in/rif/ae the plot of a drama. 

II. i. I. To seek to accomjilish one’s purpose by un¬ 
derhand methods* plot or scheme. 2. To engage in 
clandestine or illicit love-affairs. 

we are told, intrigued with a Vestal Virgin, and mnr- 
dered hi* owo «oo. MaCaulav Essays, History p. 59 . [a. ’80.] 

[< K. intriguer, < L. intrico ,* see intiucate, a ] 

— In - trljru'ur, n. — In -1 rliriCeRRt, u. — Iu- 
l rliru'l i» 2 -ly, adr.~ 111 t rl«ru'i>»|,t a. intriguiug: 
underhand.— in-lrlim'lNt. n . 
in-t rl£»ie / . «. 1 . 3*he working for an end by secret or 

underhand means: a plot or scheme, nsnally complicated 
and intended to accomplish something by secret artifices. 

The coarw they adopt*,! In lhe flr*t in*tanc« waa not that of 
opro antagooi*in to Paul, bat rather of clandestine infrlowr 

VN . J. CoMraEAKE St. Pnut ch. 7, p. 183. [aye. *77.] 
2. A clandestine and illicit love-affair; liaison. 3 . The 
plot of a play, jxhjot, or story, or the complications in 
which the characters are involved. 4 t. Intricacy; com¬ 
plication. [F., < intriguer ; gee intrigue, i*.] 

In-* rls«i Vr-v, in-trlgV-i, n. Acts or arts of Intrigue; 
the practise of intriguing. 

In*t rinse's a. Tightly drawn; intricate; entangled. 
In-lrln'se^iue+t «. Intricate. In-trlnNi-cnlet, 
in-trlii sic, in-tnn'sic, a. i. Pertaining to the nature 
of a thing or person; not simply apparent or accidental; 
inherent; rear; true; as, the intrinsic valne of a brouzc 
iiic<laJ la small. 

The binding force of » moral prrrrpt lie* in It* intrinsic charao- 
U*r. <».l . FIsmkr Supemat. Origin Christ .essay xi,p.500. [a. ’67.] 
2. Contained or being within; internal; as, inttinrtc 
mcmiing. 3. Anot. Contained within a certain portion 
of the ixxiy; as, the intrinMc muscles of the arm. 4 +, 
Intimate; familiar, f < L. intrinsecu *, < in/er (see in¬ 
ter-) 4 - Mcu*, by.] ln-lrin'sc-t al ; In-irln'sJc- 
a 11. 

Sfnonyma: ace inherent. 

Fhraaea lntrliixle energy, a body’s capacity to do 
work unaided.— |. cq nation, the equation that gives the 
relation b«twern the length ot a curve to any point nnd the 
angle made with a fixed lice by the tangent at that point. 

— ln-t rln'slct. n. An Inherent, essentia], or gen¬ 
uine quality. Iii-lrlii slc-iil 7 - lii-iriii" f k|*rni'- 
I-Cy,/i. The quality of being intrinsic. In-trlti'*lc. 
nl-noR*.*. — In-lrl u'jklc-ul-ly. adv. 

Intro-, prutls. In; into; wltbln. [< L. intro-, < intro , 
Inwardly, nit. < i«. In; cp. inter-.] 

In^lroxncl'lve, in’tro-act'iv, a. Acting within and 
ntKjn Itself; as, an intro'actire quality or propensity. 

In 'tro-uoN'ftloii In'tro-scsh'un, //. J led. A depres¬ 
sion or sinking of parts inward. [< intro- 4 - L. ces- 
ristin-). a yielding, < redo, yield.] 
ll Jl^ lr ?" ro,l ' vor,, ‘ ,w,, » l n 'tro-c^n-v^rishnn, n. Chem. 
The decoin}M»sltion that results In the conversion of one 
of two comiHiunds Into the other.—In"< ro-uoii- 
vcrl'I-blK*, a .— In 'lro-uoii.vor( r/ l-l>in.|y , T ,. 

I n^lro-d nue', in’tro-dias', rt. [-duced'; -du'cing.] 


o ♦« 1 p u * v/umiug witnout warrant * 

mutation; out of regular order; Intruding; obtrusive. 
Not Interniniing with intrusive talk 

T _T* 1 * grand, mnjostic symphoniee of ocean. 

Longfellow Dedication to Seaside and Fireside at. 10. 
[< L. intrmus; see intkuse.] 

Synonyms: ace inquisitive; meddlesome. 

— intrusive rocks, aee igneous hocks. 

. adv.— 1 n-lrtCsilve-nesiK, n . 

In-iru'sortr n. Ao lutruder. 


----O’ ,-- up. UI mi j 

dtor, go In. < in/ro (see intro ) 4- gradlor, walk.] 
u-iro It, in-tro it^ n. LUurg. The entrance: n psalm 
chanted as the pnest is entering w ithin the altar-rail, or 
a passage of Scripture or an anthem song or read im¬ 
mediately before the coinmnnion or mass; also, thebe- 
ginning of the public part of the service. [< L. introi - 
» u< .} r ^ r{>eo '> po in, < intro (see intro-) 4- eo, go. 1 
lu-fro'l-fu^in-trO'i.to^n. [-ti. -tal or -tt,/?/.] [L?] Anat. 
i AP entrance; 8 peel Deal Iv, the entrance to the vagina. 

'4“^'"^tberTln^c-tlo'li; ^‘.he The i„eertion of » 

secret owler. 3. Scots Law. The dealing by an agent in in^u-It, in'tiu-it, v. I. t. To know by intuition 

< L* intrormssae, pj>. of mtromitto; see intromit.] Life and Mind, Psychol. Principles vol. i, p. 157. [o. * co. ’74 \ 

Hi Iro-niH , in’tro-mlt', r. [-mit'ted; -mit'tino.] H. i. To acquire knowledge intuitively. V< L in- 

permit !o ' n " W ‘ th ' n; 2 ‘ T ° i " W ’ '°° k ° U ’ < on ’ + ^ !ook?] 

.0 Hack bodie. A. 


‘V' - • - • wio rniromuiea rava. 

BflEW r 3TEa Bncton ch. 7, p. 94. [h. ’3».] 

To intermeddle with the effects or concerns of an- 
otber. [< b- inf remit to, send In, < intro (sec intro-) 

+ mttto, send.]— In / 'tro-inlt'ter, n. 

In Iro-inll'lenl in-tro-mit'ent, a. 1. Throwing or 
conveying Into or within. 2. Used in sexual union 
ln"lro-i>rus / sion, In’tro-prcsh’uu, ». [Rare] Inward 
pressure; pressure acting Inwardly. J Inward 

1 ii^l ro*j> iiI'rI v(e, in'tro-pul'siv, a. Driving Inward. 

[ < intro- 4 - L. jndrus, np. of pelto, drive.] 

In fro-rc-eep^tlou, In'tro-re-sep'shun, n. The act 
of receiving or admitting something Into or w ithin, 
lu-l rorse', In-trSrs', a. Turned inward or toward the 
axis, as nn anther that faces the axis of a flower. 

Compare EXTnonsE. See illus. under antheh [< L 
Intrvnu* (for introvert};*), < intro (see intro-) 4 - versus 
Pp. of rerto, turn.’] — 1 u-trorfcc'J)', adv. 
lii"lro-*iieel', in'tro-spect', v. I. t. To iook into; 
examine the Interior of. 

II. i. To practise introspection or self-examination; 
examine scientifically and critically the contents of the 
consc ousnesa. [ < L. intro*i#cto, freq. of Introepicio , < 
intro (see iXTno-) 4- tjticio, look.] 

IV ^r 0 -**iiec'llon, in’tro-spec'shun, rt. The act of —■*«"iiitiiod-hj, 
looking within; specifically, the net of observing and Iu^Hi-UIIoii-iiI-Imii, 
analyzing one’s OWll thomdlfH nnd f»»f>Hnora nr tli« general «VStem nf nhllr 


-........., me uti ui ooserving ant 

analyzing one’s own thoughts and feelings or the con¬ 
tents of consciousness, os in scientific psychological 
study or in religious self-examination. 

whi ^.* t ^ rt * with the purpose of finding out one’* 
owm Absurdities is not likely to be very mischievous. 

George Eliot Theojihrastus Such ch. 13, p. t47 . [h. 79.] 
[<L. introspect us, pp. of introspicio; sec introspect.] 
r Iii"t ro-w|>e«’'t Ioii-i*|, n . One who follow s the In- 
trospectlve method in psychical investigation or analvsis. 
ln"tro-*|M»«*'tIv(<\ m’tro- 8 iH*c'tiv, a ' —•-*-*— 


of truth without conscious attention orISawnfng, w {hS 
possession of such perception; knowledge from within; 
instinctive knowledge nr feeling; as, woman’s intuition. 

Genius works lea* hv a prot-ess of conaoiona reasoning than by a 
flash of f/ifw/ffo/i, and leas by abetrnct conception than by a pro¬ 
phetic beholding of results. C. C. Everett I\)etry and Dutu 
Imagination pt. 1, p. 14. [H. m. & co. ’88.] U Ui/f 

2 . in psychology, the power of gaining immediate 
knowledge, whether by scnse-perccption, by conscious- 
ncss, or by rational apprehension; especially, the power 
of gaining such knowledge of neecssary truths; in phi¬ 
losophy, any immediate knowledge, especially the knowl¬ 
edge of the first or necessary truths or principles under- 
lying all other and mediate knowledge. See phrase 
below;, and intuitionalism. 3 . That which is known 
intuitively; truth obtained by internal apprehension 
without the aid of perception or the reasoning powers. 
41. A looking on; visual perception. [ < LL. intaitioin -). 
< L. intueot 7 see intuit.] 

Synonyms: aee knowlkdoe. 

— llie lewlw of Int 11 if]on (Philos.), the three eanone 
by which intuitions are verified — self-evidence, neeesslty 
and cutholietty or universality. See inductive verifica¬ 
tion, under inductiv*. 

*T *^ , . ,I " ,/|, . w ! , ’ H,f a - Of orpertainlng to Intuition. 
- Iii-1 IIoii-iiI-Imiii, In'tiu-isn'un-al-izin, n. That 
general system of philosophy in which the immediate 

nerreiitinn nf truth unH agiu^inllv ......—-- 


■■ «• " V’V'* Ml 11 V, (/. IA*OKing Wltn- 

in; practising4ntrosi»eetion, as in the examination of 
one’s own perceptions and sensations; characterized hv 
introspection; as, an introspective habit of mind. 


6 vm llu njDKiu ui ^mivjriipuy m wuicii me iinmeuiate 
percejitlon of truth, and especially of necessary truth, Is 
recognized as an original endowment of the intellect and 
as tlie foundation of all knowledge: distinguished from 
e'xjxrientialism and empiricism. 

As to tho intuit ton alism t which rose out of rationalism as fogs 
nse melted ^Ice, it is Acknowledged that it is not rational. 

McCOSH Christianity and Positivism p. 159. [c. * bros.] 

-... ~ I n. An ndvocate of intui- 

Ltioking with- B tionalism. 

examination of 1 " 1 h-I'Hoii-Im 11 , in'tiu-ish'un-lzni, n. Aphilosophy 


1 uii-izni, n. a pnuosopny 

that exalts the intuitions or immediate perceptions of 

. , —, —.v.. UUUU| the human mind; inttiitionalisni, or an extreme form of 

Many a dull boy la supposed to be stupid when he is simply intro- . 3t *“ 1 1 «H-I *ti n. An advocate of illtUItionism. 

ii- f: CARFENTEn lYinciptes of Mental Physiol, bk. I »»** ** i*Hv(e, iii-tin'i-tiv, a. 1. Perceived by the mind 
’ ^ pl ’ iA - _ _ immediately, or without the intervention of any process 


-— __:_ _ yji "muuui uiv m wrvemion 01 any process 

.t; «ll; IQ = feud. J0=:fDt«re; c-k; cliurcb. <!!• = the; go, i M k; «o; ll.in; *h = wore; F. boil, <l«no. <,/rom; t, obsolete; variant. 
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of thonght; exhibiting truth to the mind immediately 
and directly; as. Intmitre evidence. 2. Seeing imme¬ 
diate lv and clearly; discovering truth or reaching a just 
conclusion without resort to the reasoning powers: as, 
the intuitive faculty. 

There is none of that intuitive phase when the inanimation at # 
touch precipitates thought, feeling, and image in an imperishahle 
crystal. Lowell Latest Essays, Gray p. 17. [H. M. * CO. *92.] 
3. Acquired by intuition; ns, intuitive knowledge. [< 
LL. intuitivus, < L. intuit us; see intuit.1 

—ln-tu'I-Ilv(e-ly, flrfr.-lii-tiiM*liv(c*notiM,«. 

— in-l u'i-l 1 v-lxm, n. The doctrine that nil ethical 
principles are intuitive.— In-I u'l-1I v-Isf, n. 

in"l ii-mesce' f In-tiu-mes', vi. [-mesced'; -mes'cing.] 
To enlnrge or expand; swell; tumefy. [ < L. intumesco, 

< in, in, -f- tumesco , swell, < tumeo , swell.] 

— ] n ”1 ii-niea'ceiire, n. A tumid state or process; 
a tumid growth: a swelling. in"lii-nie»'ccn-ey*. 

— in''I ii-inox'oeiil, a. Swelling; swollen. 
Iii"ni-ines-cen't!-n, iiPtiu mcs-sen’shi-n or -cen’ti-a, n. 

[-jk, -i or -£, pi .] Anal. A swelling; one of certain enlarge¬ 
ments or ganglia found fn the spinal cord and other parts of 
the nervous system. t< L. tntumescen{t-)s, ppr. of intu- 
inesco, see i ntumesceJ 

in-m'mn-Intct, vt. To entomb.— in-m'inu-Iiuct, a. 

Entombed.— tn-f ii'imi-in "ted+, a. Unburied. 
In-tiin«* / +, rt. To Intone. 

In-tur'bi-tinie, In-tOr’bi-dCt, rt. [Rare.] To make turbid 
or confused. 

in"r nr-sre»'eeitcct, -cen-cy+, n. A swelling. 
In'tiirn",in / tum% n. An effort mnde by n wrestler to 
lift and throw his opponent by placinghia own thigh be¬ 
tween the thighs of tne other. 

1 n'1 timed", in'turnd*, a. Turned in. 
in'tiise + » n. A bruise. 

ii^'His-pose', in'tus-pOz', rt. [-posed'u -poking.] To 
put or place within. [< L. intus, within (< in , in), -f 
pose 1 , r.] — in"! u>*-i»o-*l'l Ion, n. Position within. 
lii"Hfs-Mi*-cef> / letl, In“tns-sus-sep'ted, pa. Received 
within itself or within something else: invnginatcd; as, 
the intussuscepted portion of an intestine. 
in"HiK-siiK-eei>'tIoii, in‘tus-sus-sep'shim, n. A re¬ 
ceiving within; the state of being received within. Spe¬ 
cifically: (1) Pathol. The introversion of a portion of an 
intestine or other tube into the portion adjoining it; as, 
intussusception of the bowel. (2) Physiol. The reception 
into an organism of foreign matter, as food, and its con¬ 
version into living tissue; interstitial growth. 

The increase of aize which constitutea growth ia the result of a 
process of molecular intussusception, and therefore differs alto¬ 
gether from the process of growth by accretion, which may he ob¬ 
served in cryatals. HtJXLEY Anat. Invert, intro., p. 10. [a. *88.] 
(3) Bot. The Interposition of new molecules between the 
molecnlea of the original material, as in the cell-walls of 
plants or starch-grains. [ < I,, intus, within (< in, in'), 4- 
scscEFTioN.l — lii"fii»-* 11 *-cep'llv(e, a. Char¬ 
acterized bv intussusception or interstitial growth, 
iu-ivvlm*', in-tvvl»l', etc. Same as entwine, etc. 
in"n-cii'ilo, n. Same as innuendo. 
lu'ii-la, in'yu-Ia, n. Bot. A large genus of Old World 
perennial herba of the aster family ( Composites), with 
radical or alternate, mostly entire leaves, and large heada 
of yellow flowers, solitary or corymbose at the ends of 
the branches. /. lldenivm is the eleenmpane, n coarse 
roadside herb introduced from Europe. [L., prob. cor. 
of Gr. helenion, n plant, perhaps elecampane.] 
in'n in’yfll, n. Any plant of the genus Inula , especially 

1. Helentum (elecampane). 

In'u-lin, in'yu-lin, n. tthem. A white, amorphous, sol¬ 
uble compound (CjIIjpOs), isomeric with starch, mid a 
constituent of many plants, as the Inula Helenium , etc. 
Called also edantin, Ualdin , helenin, sinistrin, synan- 
tfu'in.— In'u-iin-oid, a. Having the character of or re¬ 
sembling Innlln.— in'ti-initl, n. A compound, derived 
from Inulln, found In the Jerusalem artichoke. 
ln-iiin'I>rnte+, rt. To east a shadow upon. 

— in"um-bra'linii+, n. 

in-un'calet, vt. To catch with or as with a hook; hook, 
ili-inict'edt, «. Anointed. 

lil-unc'llon, in-upe'ehun, ji. The act of nnointing; 
specifically, in medicine, the process of rubbing into the 
skin. aa an ointment nr liniment. [< L. inuncticfiii-), 

< in, on; and see unction.] 

lu-uiic"m-o*'I-ty, in-upc*chp-[or -liu-]es'i-ti, n. Ab¬ 
sence of oilinese or uiictuousiiess. 
in-ini'dnnf , in-un'dont, a. [Poet.] Inundating; overflow¬ 
ing. [< L. inundttn{lr)8, ppr. of inundo, overflow, < in, 
on, 4 undo, wave.] 

i ii-nn'«Iate, in-un'det, vt. [-da'teu; -da'ting.] 1 . 
To cover by overflowing; deluge; flood. 2. Hence, to 
fill with an overflowing abundance; as, to inundate u 
community with counterfeit money. [< L. inundatas, 
pp. of inundo; see inundant.] 

Synonyms; deluge, flood, overflow, overwhelm, sub¬ 
merge. bee drench; drown.— Antonyms: drain, dry, 
parch, scorch.—Preposition: with. 
i u-iin'datc, in-un'det or -dot, a. Bot. Flooded; some¬ 
times covered with water, sometimes dry. 

u-da'lion, ln'un-de'shun, n. 1, The act of in¬ 
undating, or the state of being inundated; overflow; 
flood: deluge. 

The immediate cause of river inundations is the flow of super¬ 
ficial and subterranean waters into the beds of rivers faster tnan 
those channels can discharge them. 

G. P. Marsh Earth as Modified ch. 3, p. 236. [8. *82.] 

2. Hence, an abundant influx; n condition of abun¬ 
dance or superfluity; as, an inundation of false rumors. 

in-iin"dcr-Ktnn(i'nitft, a. Unintelligent. 
in"ur-bniie', in"nr-ban'l-ty, etc. Sec in* 2 . 
in-iirc', In-y&r', v. [in-urel 1 ; iN-un'ixo.] I. t. 1, 
To harden or toughen by use, exercise, nr exjiosnrc; 
habituate; accustom; as, to inure tbc body to cold. 

A residence of eight years in Ceylon had inured his system to 
the tropical climate. Bayard Taylor Lake Regions Cent. Afr. 
ch. 19, p. 285. [a. ’87.] 

2+. To establish by use; Insure. 

11. i. To take or have effect; be applied; specifically, 
to devolve by law; as, improvements made upon realty 
by a tenant to inure to the benefit of the owner. [< in- 1 
4- unE, < OF. eure, < L. opera, work, < ojnts, work.] 
en-ii re'J.— lu-iirc'iueiil, n. 

1 n-n rn', la-urn', rt. To put into a cinerary nrn; Inter. 
liMirmi',p/). lnumed. Phil. Soc. 

In-iiNi-ttue, a. Unusual; unused. 
in-u"Mi-tii'linut, n. Neglect of use; disuse. 
lu-UNt't, a. Burnt In.— in-iiN'tinnt. u. 


ill il'te-ro* In yu'te-ro or Q’te-rA [L.] Med. & Laic. In the 
womb: conceived but not yet bom. 
in-ii'tiieL a. Unprofitable; useless. 
in"n-tll'i-l in’yu-til'i-ti, n. [-ties, jjI .] 1. The 

quality of being useless or profitless; unprofitableness. 

Provided the national flag be victorious, he cares little about the 
expense, the injustice, or the inutility of the war. Ikvino U’ol~ 
fert's Roost, Sketches in Paris p. 204. [o. l\ i\ *55.] 

2. [Rare.] A thing that is useless or profitless, 
in-u'tii-izcf], a. Not utilized, iii-tt'til-ise<i±, 
in vne'n-o, in vac'yu-5 or wg'cu-o. [L.] In a vscmim. 
In-vndc', in-ved', vt. [in-va'ded; inva'dixg.] 1. 
To enter with on armed force with hostile intent, as for 
the purpose of conquering or plundering; make a descent 
or attack upon; ns, Ctesar invaded Britain. 2. To en¬ 
croach upon; infringe upon; violate; as, to invade the 
privacy of a person; the disease invades the lungs. 3t. 
To enter. [< L. invado . < in, into, 4- tado, go.] 

Synonyms: sec attack; enter. 
ln-vn'der, in-ve'dyr, n. One who invades; an Intruder. 
ln-vn«r'I-na-blo, in-vaj'i-na-bl, a. Capable of being 
invaginated. 

In-vag'l-iiale, in-vaj'i-net, vt. To put or receive into 
or as into a sheath, as one part of a tube Into another; 
ensheathe; introvert. Compare evacinate. 

A part of the wall of the hollow sphere becomes invaginated, 
so that, instead of a vesicle enclosed hy hut a single layer of cells, a 
cup ... is produced. 

E. A. Schafer in Encyc . Brit . 9th ed., vol. xii, p. (. 
[< in- 1 -f L. vagina, sheath.] 
lii-vag'I-nale, in-vaj'i-net or -net, a. Invaginated. 

1 ii*vag'i*iia"(c(l , in-vaj'i-nc'ted, pa. Received into or 
as into n sheath, as one part within another; introverted. 
ln-vai£"i-iia'tIon, in-vaj'i-nc'shun, n. 1. The net 
of Invaginating, or the state of being invaginated; In¬ 
tussusception; specifically, fn embryology, the differen¬ 
tiation of the germinal layers (I) by a pushing in of one 
half of the hlastosphere toward the other {embolic invag¬ 
ination), or (2) by the growth of the epihlast-cells as a 
thin layer over the hypoblast ( epibolic invagination ). 2 . 
That which is invaginated; specifically, In embryology, 
a pouch formed by an infolding of n membrane; as, the 
buccal invagination , by which the month is formed. 
in"vn-ie*'cenee , t, n. Health or strength. 
iii"vn-ies'eeitcc 2 t, n. Lack of health. 
in-val"e-lna-ry, in-val’e-tin'di-ng-rl, a. Want¬ 
ing health; unhealthy. [< L. inraletudinarius, < in, 
thoroughly; and see VALKTUDiNAnv.] 
ln'va-ticl, in'vo-lid, C . 1 IT. (-ltd, C. 3 /.; -ltd', 

Wal. IFr.), v. 1,1. 1. To enroll on a list of invalids in 
the military or naval service; treat as an invalid. 2. To 
canse to become an Invalid; disable by illness or injury. 
11, t. [Rare.] To become enrolled as an invalid. 
ln-vnl'ld 1 , in-val'id, a. Having no force, weight, 
or cogency; not good; as, an invalid argument. 

When applied to the discharge of debt* contracted before the date 
of the law, this court hats decided that the act i« invalid. W EBSTER 
IVorks, Ogden I's. Saunders in vol. vi, p. 25. [L. B. A CO. *58.] 

[< L. tnredidus, < in-, not; and see valid.] 

— In-val'ld-lv, adr .— iii-vnl'id-iies^, n. 
ln'vn-lld 3 , in'va-lid, a. Enfeebled or disabled by ill 
health; infirm; sickly. [< V. invalide, < L. invalidus; 
see invalid 1 .] In'va-Hdet. 

In'va-lid, in'va-lid (xm), «. One who is disabled by 
illness or injury; a sickly or feeble person; specifically, 
a disabled soldier or sailor. I ii'va-lldet. 

Old soldiers are called invalids who are no longer able to bear 
tl»© fatigues of warfare. CRABB English Synonymes. 

In-val'I-date, in-vnl'i-det, vt. To weaken or destroy 
the force or validity of; render invalid or of no force or 
effect, especially of no legal force or effect; aa, to inval¬ 
idate a contract or a will. 

I think that no criticism which only tonches externals can tnm/- 
idate the Bihle. H. W. Beecher Plymouth Pulpit tenth series, 
ser. xi, p. 200. [J. B. F. *71.] 

— ln-v»l"l-da'tlon, n. 

In'vn-llri-iKin, in'va-lid-izm, n. The condition of being 
an invalid; long-continued or chronic infirmity. In'- 

V3i-lid-iiood£ [Rare]. 

lii"vn-IId'i-ly, ln‘va-ndi-ti, n. 1 . The state of being 
invalid; lack of force, especially of legal force. 

The convocations of Canterbury and York decreed at length the 
Invalidity of the marriage [of llenry VIII. and Catherine of Ar- 
ragon]. E. Lodge Portraits vol. i, p. 126. [n. o. b. *49.] 

2t. Infirmity. [< LL. inrattdita(t-)s, < L. invalidus; 

ace INVALID 1 .] 

ln-vnl'ii-a-l>l(e, In-val'yn-ci-bl, a. So valuable as to be 
above estimation; exceedingly precious; inestimable. 

Benton’s thorough-going support w as imxiluable to Jackson. 

T. Roosevelt T. II. Benton ch. 6. p. 111. [a. m. a co. ’87.] 

— in-vnl'ii-n-bUe-nes*. n.— in-vnl'n-n-hiy, adr. 
In-vni'ueii, In-vaLyfid, a. [Archaic.} Inestimable; priceless. 
In-va'ri-a-lil(e, in-ve'ri-o-bl, a. That does not or can 

not vary or be varied; constant in the same state; alwaya 
uniform; unchangeable. 

The qunlitieaof dryness, fn variable temperature and purity of 
the air in the Mammoth Cave have long been remarked. 

N. S. Shaler Assets of Earth. Caverns p. 116. [s. *89.] 

Synonyms; aee cuanoelrss; continual; perma¬ 
nent. 

— in- va"rl-a-bll'I-iy, n. The qnality of being 
invariable; nnchnngeableness. In- va ; rl -a- bl (c- 
newsit.— in-va'rl-n-bly, adr. 

ln-va'rl-a-bl(e, n. Math. A constant, 
ln-va'rl-ant, in-ve'ri-ont, n. Atg. A function of the 
coefficients of one or more quantiea such that, if tbc vari¬ 
ables be snbjected to a linear transformation, the corre¬ 
sponding function of the new coefficients is equal to the 
original function multiplied by some power of the modu¬ 
lus of transformation. 

— In-vn'ri-nnce, n. Math. The quality of being an 
invariant.—In-vn'ri-uni-Iv(e, «. Of, pertaining to, or 
being an Invariant. 

In-vn'i’ird, in-v£’rid, a. [Rare.] Unvaried, 
iii-va'felon, in-ve'zhun, n. 1. The act of invading; en¬ 
trance into a country or territory with hostile intent; a 
military inroad or incursion for conquest or plunder. 
2. lienee, any attack with harmful intent or result; as, 
an invasion of disease. 3. Encroachment, ns by on act 
of Intrusion or trespass: as, the invasion of privacy. 

Their only protection wa* to be aonght In a bold inrxision of the 
royal prerogative. T. E. May Democracy in Europe vol. ii, ch. 
19, p. iU. [a. as. *39.] 

[< LL. im’twioO*-), < L. invasus; see invasive.] 
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Synonym*: aggression,encroachment, foray, Ineursloo, 
inroad. Irruption, raid. See aggression. 
in-va'f<*Iv(<». in-ve'siv, a. Having tbe character or effect 
of nn Invasion; encroaching; aggressive. [< LL. inra- 
*iru*,< L. invasus, pp. of inrado; see invade.] 
in-vnjt'Hnlt, rt. Same aa ex vassal. 
in-veokod', a. Same aa invected. <*n-vcckofi / +, 
in-veck'ei*, in-vck’C, a. Her. Having two 
or three area or semicircles, as a line or 
edge. [Up. invected.] 

Sn-v«»ct'+, rt. To inveigh, 
fn-vec'icd. • ln-vcc*tcd, in-vcct’, a. Iler. 

In-vcckoil', ) & Arch. Having a border* 
line consisting of a aeries of convex area or 
scallops; consisting of such area, aa a line, 
the edge of a molding, or the like: opposed 
to engrailed. {< L. inrectus, pp. of Inreho. 
bring In, < tn. In, -f- r eho, carry ] _ , . 

ln-vcc*'Uv, -ly, -ness. luvective. etc. Inveeked. 

Phil. Soc. a p*l<»invoked: 
ln-vee'live,in-vec'tlv. a. Using or char- S!? 1 ? Ve, ' k * io 
acterizcd by invective or abuse; railing. ?>cotlaod - 

— in-vec'tlve-Iy, adr.— iii-vee'tlve-iie^h. 
ln-vee'live, n. Utterance, or an utterance, intended to 

cast opprobrium, censure, or reproach; railing accusa¬ 
tion; vituperation. [< F. invectif, < L. inrertirus, 
scolding, < inrectus; see invected.] I n-vee'tlout. 

— ln-vec'lly-Ifrl, n. One who uses invective. 
In-veljjli'i ln-ve', vi. To utter vehement censure nr in¬ 
vective; apeak repronchfully or with denunciation; rail: 
with against. 

Chesterfield, whose polish’d pen inveighs 
'Gainst laoghter. Byros Hints from Horace rt. 34. 
[< OF. enveir , prob. < L. inreho; see invected.] 
In-volifli'er, in-ve'fcr, n. One who Inveighs. 
In-vel'ssle, in-vl'gl or -ve'gl, vt. [-gled; -glino.] To 
persuade into some unwise act by deceptive arts or flat¬ 
tery; lead astray by hoodwinking; wheedle: entice. 

After vainly trying to inveigle Locke into a fnolt, the govern¬ 
ment resolved to punish him withoot one. 

Macaulay Essiiy*, John Locke in roL iii, p. 416. tP. A C. *79.] 
[< F. areugter, blind, < L. ab, from, -j- oct/lus, eye.] 

Synonyms: sec allure. 

— In-vei'iile-iiieiil, ».-lii-vci'gler. n. 
ill-veil', ln-vel', rt. To cover with a veil: envell. 
in-vei'ni>+, in-vei'npet, vt. Same aa envelop. 
in-ven'oiiit, in-ven'oiiict, rt. Same aa envenom. 
In-vent', in-vent', vt. 1. To And out, as a new means. 
Instrument, or method; contrive by ingenuity; discover 
in art; devise first; originate: distinguished from dis¬ 
cover; ns, Gulileo invented a form of telescope. 

„ ^'Tiy did none of them [philoeophernl claim the reward, which 
Xerxes promised to him who should invent a new pleasuret 

ttUME Essays, The Epicurean p. 80. [w. l. a co.] 

2. To fabricate in the mind: concoct; devise; as, to in¬ 
vent a falsehood: he invented an excuse. 

It is hardly po»*ible ... to fnrent a story which, if closely 
compared with all the xctnal contemporaneous occurrences, mar 
not be shown to be false. Greenleaf Ei'idence vol. i, ch. 3. } id. 

3. [Archnic.] To come or chance upon; find; discover. 
[< F. in renter, < L. inventus, pp. of invenio, discover, 
< in, on, 4- rerdo, come.] 

Synonyina: see discover. 

— iii-veul'fiilt, a. Full of Inveniion.-lii-venl'- 
l-ble, a. Capable of being Invented. -ln-vcnt'I- 
l»l(c-nefcK, lu-veiil'or, n. One who invents: 
especially, one who has originated some notable meehan- 
icnl device, or who devotes his time to invention, in- 
vont'ert. — In-veiil'ros*, n. A female inventor. 
Iii-voiil'rleet; In-vem'rlxt, 

lii-vcii'lloii, in-ven'shun, n. 1. The act pr process of 
inventing or finding out some new thiii£ or way; orig¬ 
ination; ns, the invention of the cotton-gin. 

American prairies are at least a partial explanation of the in¬ 
vention of the Klenm*plow. 

R. T. Ely Intro, to rolit. Ecan. pt. i, ch. t, p. 31. [chaut. *89.] 

2. That which is invented; as. a nsefui invention. 

The Supreme Court has been held by De Tocqueville and other 
writers to he a brilliant American invention. 

J. K. Hosmes Anglo-Saxon Freedom ch. 15. p. 241. fa. *90.] 

3, The faculty or power of inventing; skill or ingenuity 
in originating; the creative faculty; as, 1 do not possess 
the gift of invention. 4. 31ental fabrication or concoc¬ 
tion; as, the invention of an neensation. 5, Phet. The 
department of rhetoric that treats of supplying the req¬ 
uisite thought In kind and form for discourse: considered 
most important by the ancients, and revived in recent 
use. It lucludes (1) invention pivper, embracing (a) e.r- 
idanation, (b) confirmation, (c) excitation, and {d) jier- 
suasion; and (2) arrangement or di-yiosition. 

I mention, as applied to literary undertakings, comprehends the 
various procedures involved in finding, sifting, and ordering the 
material of discourse. 

GENCNo Practical Rhetoric pt. ii, intro., p. 2t7. [Q. A co. ’88.] 
G. Mu*. A short and simple piece of music. 7. [Archaic.] 
A finding; discovery; as, the invention of the Cross. See 
moss. [< L. inrehtioi /»-), < invenio; see invent.] 

Synonyms: see fiction; ingenuity; project. Com¬ 
pare synonyms for discover. 

*— I ii-ven't lon-iil, a. Relating to invention. 
In-vcnt'lv, -lj*, -iie»*s*. Inventive, etc. Phil. Soc. 
lii-vem'Ive, in-vent'iv, a. 1. Able to Invent; quick 
at contrivance; ready at expedients. 

No slave-holding people ever were an in rent hr people. HENBY 
Georoe Progress and FPverty hk. x, ch. 3, p. 473. [ii. g.] 

2. Pertaining to or showing invention or contrivance; 
as, inventive skill. [< F. in rent if, < inrenter: see in¬ 
vent.] iu-veu'<ioii*t. 

— In-venl'lve-Iy* adr .— in-venl'l ve-nrss, n. 
ln'vcn-io"rj', in'ven-to-ri, rt. [-ried; -by-ing.^ To 
make nn inventory or schedule of; also, to Insert in an 
Inventory. 

Virgil is making out the balance-sheet of Italy, he is inventory¬ 
ing her wealth. J. Wilson Dies Bareales iii, p. 132. [a. ht. ’50.] 

Synonyms: aee list; record. 
in'ven-to"ry, w. [-hies. ;>/.] A detailed account, cata¬ 
logue, or schedule, as of the property of a deceased |n*r- 
son, articles af merchandise, and the* like; as. an inven¬ 
tory of household furniture. [< LL. inventarium. < L. 
inventus; see invent ] — lii"veii-lo'rl-aI. a.— 'n"- 
ven-lo'rl-nl-Iy, adr. 
in"ve-rnc'i-lj% etc. See in- 2 . 

Iii-vcr"l-hf-mll'l-i tide, in-ver'i-sl-mli'i-tind. n. 'Warn 
of verisimilitude; improbabilitv. 
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lii-ver'inin-nle, In-vgr’mln-ft, rt. {Rare.] Tolnfestasn I n-v ert'I-bKe 1 , in-vgrt'i-bi, a. 1. Capable of being in- 
worm. verted. 2. Ckem. Convertible. 

Th* visible globe which we i nvt rmfuate. iu-vert'i-l»l(t*at t a. Incapable of being changed; Inflexible. 

Coleridge h orks, Church and state m vol. **i, P . i3o. [h. ’58.] f ,i. V ert'l ii, in-vyrt'in, n. Chtm. A ferment that by its 
~in-vf;r''iiiIn-n'tioii, n. Pathol. The state of being action onuses the inversion of sugar. 

(m „ V«t In-vert'or, in-wrt'gr, n. 1. Thnt which inverts or 

rTn^ 1 * C> m %Cr H ° 11 ’ ^ nom ' °' De ’ changes a course. 2. Elec. A commutator, 

as ameunie. _ In'verf «*ug"ai% in'vcrt-shug'ar, n. Chem. An 

l"Tf -f O™e^mT'parts'of U dexIrn»e 1 and ievu'ow^rccmTrfng 
that annuls the effect of another operation; as, division pni 1 p. S n«,, r with dilntp «rMa 

i s ± ^l?rT U0U - [F ’ < 1. TO lay out (moucy or 

etc. (Oeom.). £??]“'> wpectaUjfor jxt- 


figures, etc., related by Inversion. See inversion.— I, or 
rceitirocii I proportion or rnlio, a proportion or ratio 
derived from another by Inverting the order of terms or 
taking their reciprocals: said especially of tbe values of re¬ 
lated quantities under different circumstances; as, with the 
same momentum velocity is in inverse proportion to mass. 
If r, r> and wi, m l are two velocities and the corresponding 
masses, this means that r: r»: :r/i*: pi, or r; r»:: l /nt : >/m l . 

There i* a race of men, whose courage is always in an inverse 
ratio to their danger. La.vdor H orAs, Pericles and Aspasia, 
Pericles to Cleon in vol. ii, p. 59. [c. A 11T. ’39.] 

I it-verse', n. I. That which is inverse. 2. Math. The 
result of Inversion; a curve or surface produced by in¬ 
version. 

In-ver*»e'ly, In-vers'li. adr. In an inverted order or 
manner: by or in inverse ratio or proportion. 

The value of money is fti versety as general prices; falling as they 
rise, and rising as they falL 

Mill Political Economy hk. lit, ch. 5, p. 291. i a. ’88.] 


mnnent use os opposed to speculation; put (money 
or capital) into other forms of property: followed by in 
before the object; as, to invest money In real estate. 

Capital profitably invested, and labor judiciously directed, lay 
tbe foundation of national wealth and social prosperity. 

J. Blakely Theol. of Inventions ch. 2, p. 93. [c. A BROS. *56.] 

2. To put a covering or garment upon; clothe; dregs: 
usually followed by with or in before the tiling put on: 
opposed to divest; as, invested with nn air of mystery. 

3. To clothe, as with office, authority, or dignity;'hence, 
to endow: followed by with; as, to invest one with rank. 

4. To surround or enclose, especially with hostile intent; 
lay siege to* beleaguer; as. to invest a town. 5* Law. 
To clothe with possession by virtue of title; put in pos¬ 
session. G+. To confer, bestow. 

11. i. To make an investment; as, to invest in bonds. 
[< F. in resfir x < L. investio , < in, in, -f -vestio, clothe, 
< rest is, clothing. 1 


may be In- 


lii-vcr'felon, In-vfir'shun, n. 
or tbe state of being inverted, 
the first shall become last and 

a reversal of the natoral order oi imjjg*. lii-ve»'ti-gn-bD* a t, a . Incapable of being Investigated. 

.Nature. • the realm of the fimte, and is therefore of courae and in- ve*'t 1-glUe, in-YCS'ti-g&t, rt. [-<;a’TED; -GA'TINO.] 

ufikrlA* /I k. jt Who/f/.iM 1*1 t 9 jAMES ’ SR- Sub- To Inanire into systematically; ascertain bv careful re- 



ebtnce and Shadow ch. Hi, p. 185. [T. A r. ’63.] 

2. Mut. (1) A reversal of the natural order of words, as 
placing verbs l>efore their subjects, objects before their 
verbs, or adverb* and phrase* at the head of sentences 


To Inquire into systematically; ascertain by careful re¬ 
search; as, to investigate the character of au applicant. 

Moral laws . . . are Intellectual facta, to be investigated as well 
aa obeyed. E. P. WnierLK Character essay iii, p. 89. |T. A V. *66.] 
f < L. inrestiaatus , pp. of investigo , < in, in, 4- vesfigo, 


for the purpose of emphasis, euphony, or rhythm; hy- * T«ivi * 

perbaton; ns, “ silver and gold have I none ” is an Inver - Smonyma: s?e kxamine : question. 

rtou. (2) A form of discussion that makes use* of a i 1 i- vrK "|f.jr a / lloll, In-vea'ti-ge'ehun, n 

QTkHiL'ur ti mi'ii ot^rtintonf n.romwi himwiilf 9 1 1/tiL /tl . .. . * f* -I* . ^ , 


sin-aker 4 * own argnment against himself. 3. Math. (I) 
The performance of an inverse operation. (2) The act 
of Inverting or interchanging two quantities. (3) In per¬ 
mutations, the total number of times that a thing less 
hi order follows one greater In order. Thus, In the ar¬ 
rangement 4, 2, I. 3, there are four inversions, the figure 
4 being followed oy three smaller 
one. (4» fr'eom. The operation 


„ ge'shun, n. The act of 

investigating; careful inquiry or research. Specifically: 
(1) An inquiry by authority, as by a legislative committee. 
Into certain facts. (2) A systematic examination of 
some scientific question, whether by experiment or math¬ 
ematical treatment. [< L. investigation -), < investigo; 
a *ce investigate.]— In-ve*'l!-ga-tIvds a. 

rones, and the figure2by | i|. v ps , tl-Ka"lor, in-ves'ti-ge't#r, n. One who Inves- 
or lorming a new figure ti^tes, esjieclally by avstematic research In science. 


from a given one by conceiving a line to lie drawn from in-ves'iioiit n investiture 

a fixed point C, called the center of inversion, to any | n-ves'l l-tlV(c, in-vcs'ti-tiv, a. Of or pertaining to in- 
point r of the figure, and finding on the line a point G vestiture. [< L. Investitus, pp. of investio; see invest.] 

assumed fixed In-vcs/tl-t * “ — 


such that C*t| x CP — U a , U being nn 


length. The’polnts 
dnctd by Inversion. 

K is the circle of Inrersion. 


form the figure sai<l to be pro¬ 
circle drawn from C with radius 
4. Mus. Alteration of a 


lure, in-vcft'ti-chur or -tiQr, n . 1. The act or 
ceremony of investing aa with the robes or other sym¬ 
bols of office, rank, or authority. 

The firman of itn'cstiture of the present Khedive of Egypt ha* 
Nn prepared. .\>ir- York Tribune Feh. 15, ’92, p. 1, col. 2. 

2. Fend. Law. Tiic delivery of possession of lands In 
the presence of witnesses. 3. EccL/list. The ceremony 
of inducting an nbbot or bishop into his office by pla¬ 
cing tbe staff and ring, the symboln of the olllc£, in his 
hands, and receiving his oath of fealty. 4, That which 
invests or clothes: used figuratively. 

A midden idea utruek me, . . . coming, ais It did, with a certain 
ini'estiture of originality. L. Kip in Stories by Am. Authors, 
m as Afia (Ywieln vol. lx, p, 16<5. (s. ’VI.] 

5t, Vesture* clothing. Gt. Hostile Investment.. [F., 
< LL. investitura, < L. investio; see invest.] 

Investing; surrounding. 

, in-vest'ment, n. I . The act of investing 
or laying out mnnoy productively, or converting capital, 
especlnlfy in a permanent manner: also, the money or 
capital so invested, or tbe property Invested in. 

To get returns in thousands, merchants and manufacturers must 
make ibelr investments in tens nf thousands. 

•Spencer Biology vol. i, pt. II, ch. t, p. 129. [a. > 72.] 
2. The act of blockading, belenguering, or taking the 

teniperature of Hip Junctions rlws above a certain point Ihing is cnvelojicd; covering. 5t. Clothing; covering, 
called the neutral point, which differ* for each pnlr of metala. [< LL. lnvestimenhim,< L. Investio; see invest.] 

I n-v er'sl v(e, in-vyrisiv, a. lVrtaining to or causing in- In-vest'or, lu-vest'or, n. One who invests money, 
version. — lnirr*Ue >lagl or llrethren (Occutt.), adepts ln-vo«'tiiret. I. rt. To clothe; Invest II, n. Investiture, 
from Tllwt; the masters of the Tbeosoiddcal Society. I n- vet'er-a-e y, in-vet'er-a-si, n. Persist cnee due to 

ln-veri' r In-vert', r. I, t. i. To turn inside out, tip- long continuance or habituation; confirmed character; 
side down, or in an opposite direction; reverse. 2. obstinacy; fixedoess. 

('hem. To change by inversion. 3t, To divert. ln-vet'er-nt€»t, rt. To make Inveterate; confirm. 

II. i. them. To undergo Inversion. [< L. inrerto, < 1 n-vet'er-ate, in-vet'er-et or -et, a. I.Firmlyestah- 
in, in, 4- rerfo, turn.] lished by long continuance; deep-rooted* obstinate; as, 

Sn'verl, n. I. Arch. An inverted arch or vault, partic- an inveterate disease. 2. Confirmed in a particular 
ularly* one forming the Ixittom of a wnter*lock or of a character, habit, or practise* habitual; as, an inveterate 
' * * ‘ • * scold; inveterate foes. 3. [Archaic.] Characteristic of 

long enmity; bitter; malignant. 

lie would rush into the hostile ranks, and . . . single out for fn- 
vetemte strife hi» own narticalar enemy. 

\V. G. Simms The Partisan ch. 21, p. 23«. [a. C. A co. ’88.] 
4. [Archaic.] Long^established*, ancient. [< L. in vet- 
eratus, pp. of invetero, keep for a long time, < in , in, 4- 
vetus ( refer -), old.]—Iii-vut'ur-nlc-ly, adr. With 
obstinacy.—Iii-vcl'er-iilu-iieKM, n . Inveteracy.— 
I ii- vet "er-a'l ion, n. The act of establishing or con- 
long continuance, 


Inversion of a Melody. 

harmony or melody by inverting the relations of Its inter¬ 
vals; also, the arrangement resulting from such change. 

In a chord inversion is accomplished hy using as the base 
some other than the fundamental tone (sec chord); In a 
melody, by a reveranl of the movement, as in the example. 

5. MU. A reversal of the order of companies In hue, 
so a* to bring the left to the right, and vice versa. G. 

Heck. The folding over of strata uj>on themselves, as by . 
upheaval, so that the order of succession ap]H*ar* re-** ve '» a * 
versetl. 7. Chem. A rearrangement of the molecular 
stnictnre. as in sugnrs and similar bodies, usually in- “* 
dticetl by fermentjitioii or by heating with a dilute acid, 
resulting In the nbsorption of a molecule of water with 
the forming of tw o new compounds whose effect on the 
plane of polarization is opposed to each other; as, cane- 
sugar by insertion bt*comes dextrose and levulose. [< 

L. InrersicinA, < inversus; see inverse.] 


sewer. 2. Te/eg. An Inverted Insulator. 

i ii-verr'nnl, in-vgrt ont, a. Her. Reversed, with the tips 
drooping; Inverted: said of the wings of birds. 

Iii-vcr'le-brn-cy, In-vgr tg-bro sl, n. IRare.] The state 
ot fodng Invertebrate. 

I it-ver"tc-l>rii'ta, in-vgr'lg-bre'la or -bra'to, n. /V. 

A t**ction of the animal kingdom Including all 
animals w ithout a vertebral column or back-bone, em¬ 
bracing vnrious branches or snbkingdoms of approxi¬ 
mately the same taxonomic value as Vertehrata; op|K»sed 
to Ytrtebrata. [< in- 1 4- L. rertebratus; see vehte- 

brate. 1— ln-ver'le-l)rale,n.Oneofthe/«rcr/c6rrtfa. hi-vexetK, In-vext', a. Her. Arched or concave. [< LL. 

I n-vcr'lc-lirnlc, in-vvr'tg-bretor-brf*t, a. i. Destitute fare.ru*; cp. L. conresux; see convex.] 
of a bark-bone; not vertebrate; specifically, of or pertain- i n-v lcl't, a. Invincible; unconquered, lit-vicl'edt. 
ingtothe Inrertebrata. 2. Figurutivelv, lacking force or In-vid'l-oiiM, iu-vid'i-us, a. 1. Expressiveof, prompted 
firmness of character; Irresolote. ' by, or tending to provoke envy or ill will; unjustly dis- 

An of invertebrate ^ntlm^ntallsni. criminating; disagreeable; unpleasant; ns, invidious re- 

H. B. Fi ller Chrt^Urr of Prnsieri - Vani cb. J, p. 9. [j. o. c.] marks: invidious distinctions. 


I ii- ver'le-liralt; I n-ver / te-l>rn"te*l$. 
i n- vc rt'ed, In vtrtV 1 - 1* 1 - 1 - Turned In a contrary di- 

r«*rtion, or tnnied upside down; reversed in order or |k>- 
sition. 2. IPr. Same as i.wehtant. 3. Hot . Having 
a position the opj>o*lte of the usual or normal one; as, 
an Inrerted ovule. I. Ceol. Exhibiting inversion. 

— Inverted n rrli, «n nrcti having Its crown downward. 

— Iii-verl'etl-Ij\ adv. In a reversed order, I 


The imddious character of a r*«te. 

Macaulay England vol. i, ch. 1, p. 29. |p. s. a co. ’49.] 
2. Showing or feeling envy: envious; as, an invidious 
detractor. 3+. Enviable. 4t, Hateful; odious. [< L. 
invidiosus, envious, < invfdia; see envy 1 , ».] 

— In-vId'f-oiiK-ly, adv . In an invidious manner. 
— iii-vUI'l-omn-iieiosi, //. 
n-vig'i-lntet, vi. To w*ntch carefully. 


ln-vI«r"l-la / llon, in-vij'i-lS'shun, n. [Rare.] Careful 
or diligent watching; watchfulness. [< L. Invigito , 
watch sharply, < in- intens. 4 . vigilo; see vigilant.] 
lo-vig'ort» vl. To Invigorate, in-vig'onrt, 
In-vig;'or-sile, in-vig'$r-ct, rt. [-a’ted; -a'tixg,] To 
give vi^or, life, and energy to, physically or mentally; 
make vigorous in body or mirnl; strengthen; animate; 
encourage. [< ixvioon, < OF. envigorer, < L. in, in, 
4- rigor; see vigor.]— I n-vl«»‘"or-a'lioii, n. 
In-vlff'or-ate, in-vig'^r-et or -{»t, a. Full of vigor; 

vigorous; as, invigorate thrift, 
in-vile't, rt. To render vile. 
in-vilHngedtt 1n-vll'£jd, a. Changed into a village, 
iii-vi'iintct, a. Existing In wine. Compare impanate. 
tn-vln'ei-bl(e, in-vln'si-bl, a. Not vincible; not to be 
conquered, subdued, or overcome; unconquerable; in¬ 
superable; as, an invincible power; invincible ignorance. 
[F., < L. invincibilis, < in, not; nnd see vincible.] 

— In- vl n"el - bli'l - ty, h.-Iii - vln'cl - blr'c - 
news, n.— tit-vln'ei-bly, adv. 
ln-vl'o-la-liI(e, in-vai'o-la-bl, a. 1 . That must not be 
violated; not to be profaned, broken. Injured, or treated 
w ith dishonor or irreverence; as, an inviolable sanctuary; 
an inviolable vow; Inviolable chastity. 

The one thing thnt was held above all things sacred and invio¬ 
lable in a child s education in tho*e old Puritan days was to fonn 
habits of truth. H. B. Stowe Oldloivn Folks p. 181. [o. A co. ’69.] 

2. That can not be violated; incapable of being in j tired 
or disturbed; inviolate; as, inviolable blessedness. 

The rapid motion and whirl of things here below inten*upts not 
the inviolable rest and calmness of the nohler beings above. 

R. South Sermons vol. 1, ser. xv, p. 297. [11 . a h. ’66.] 

3. Law. Exempt from legal prosecution or punishment. 
[< L. inriotabins, < in-, not; and see violable.] 

— lii-vt"o-la-bii'I-ty, n. The character or condi¬ 
tion of being inviolable. 1 n-vl'o-la-bKe-ncwwJ:. 

In-vl'o-la-bly, in-vai'o-la-bl I, adv. So ns to be Invio¬ 
lable; in ao Inviolable manner, 
tn-vl'o-la-ev, in-vai'o-la-si, n. The state of being in- 
viointe; inviolateness; as, the Inviolacy of an oath, 
in-vl'o-lale, In-vai'o-let or -let, a. 1. Not violated, or 
that can not be violated; secure from hurt or Injury; 
unprofaned; unbroken. 2. Inviolable. [< L. iniio- 
latus, < in-, not; and see violate.] ln-vl'o-la"te<l^:. 

— In-vi'o-Iiile-ly, adv.— I n-vl'o-1 ale-new*, n. 
lu'vi-on*, In'vi-us, a. (Rare.] Impassable; untrodden; as, 
inriou* roads.— in'vi-ons-ncss, n. 

In-vi'ront» rt. Same as environ. 

in-vin'eate*, In-vls'k£t, rt. [Rare.] To daub with glue or 
glutinous matter; hence, to lime or catch with birdlime, 
in - vin'eer - ntet, I. rt. To Implant deeply; nourish; 

breed. It. a. Seated deeply within. 

Iii-vlw'cld, in-vig'id, a. Not viscid or sticky, 
in'vlwedt* a. Unseen; Invisible. 

In-vlw'l-blfe, in-vlz'i-hl, a. 1. That can not be seen; 
imperceptible hy the sight; not visible as by reason of 
amnllness, distance, physical constitution, or want of dis¬ 
tinguishing mnrks; as,*nn atom Is invisible; air is Invis¬ 
ible; New* York is invisible from Boston; a green worm 
on a green leaf is invisible. 2. Not in sight; in retire¬ 
ment; concealed; as. the Indies remained invisible. 

The prohlera is a better adjustment of the hardens of State and 
local taxes, so As to make those pay their share who own Invisible 
or easily concealed property. R. T. ELY Intro, to Polit. Econ. 
pt. vi, ch. 2, p. 306. [chaUT. *89.] 

3» Rendering invisible, as something worn. [F., < L. 
inrixibilis, < in-, not; and see visible.] 

Phraaea: — invisible cap (Folklore), a cap the wear¬ 
ing of which renders one invisible. 

Would I could put oa the invisible cap, . . . that l might see 
and hear what passes, when the regent is seated in that golden 
chair. GEORGE Croly George IV. p. 374, app. [if. ’39.] 

— I. green, ft shade of green so dark as to be hardly dis¬ 
tinguished from black. 

— fn-vfw"l-l»ll'i-ly, n. In-vlw'l-bife-newwJ:. 

— i n-viw'l-1*1 y, adv. 

In-vlw'l-bKe, n. I. One who or thatwliich i* invisi¬ 
ble, espcclaliy God. 2. One of a sect of heretics in the 
I6th century ivlio denied the visibility of the church. 3. 
A Rosicrncinn, aa belonging to a secret frnternity. 
in-vl'Hlon, In-vlzh'nn, n. Want of sight; blindness. 
In-vl'fal, in-vai'tal, a. Not living. 
ln"vl-ta'tlon, In'vi-te'sbun, n. 1. The act of invi¬ 
ting; courteous solicitation to come to some place or to 
do some act; especially, a requesting of another's com¬ 
pany; as, I came by imitation. 2. The means of Invi¬ 
ting; the words by which one is Invited; ns, a written In¬ 
vitation. 3. Theoctof alluring; incitement; attraction. 

But June is full of fneifaffon sweet, . . . 

To leisurely delights and sauntering thoughts. 

Lowell Under the Willows st. 4. 

4. Anglican Ch. The hortatory introduction preceding 
tbe confession in the communion office; the invitatory. 
[F., < L. inv\tatio{n-), < invito, invite.] 

In-vl'la-to-ry, ln-vai'tn-to-rl, a. Using or containing 
invitation; ns, the invitatory psalm, “O come let us sing, 
Ps. xcv. r< LL. invitatonus, < L. invitator, one who 
invites, < invito, invite.] 

iu-vl'la-lo-ry, n. [-iues,«/.] Liturg. One of several 
forms of invitation to worship; especially, the antiphon 
to the Venitc or 95th Psalm. Iii-vl"4n-lo'rl-n mt. 
In-vlte', in-vait', v. [in-vi'ted; in-vi'tino.] I. 1. I. 
To ask to do some act or go to some place; request the 
presence or the action of, usnaliv ns a favor or courtesy; 
ns, to invite a person to a wedding, or to sing. 2. 't’o 
draw by means of temptations or allurements; tempt. 

The cowardice that yields to threats Invites them. 

W&nokll Phillips Orations, Progress p. 382. [l. a s. ’84.] 
3. To present inducement and favorable opportunity 
for; as, the situation invites criticism. 

II, t. To give invitation; allure; entice; ns, tbe occa- 
fiion Invites. [< F. inviter, < L. invito, ask, bid.] 

Synonyms: allure, ask, attract, bid, call, entice. Incite, 
request, solicit, summon, tempt.—Antonyms: cut, dls- 
enrd, exclude, expel, forbid, Ignore, overlook, repel, shun, 
iii'vltes n. [Colloq. or Ohs.) An Invitation, 
in-vite'meiil, In-vulfingnt, n. 1, [Rare.] The act of 
Inviting or locltlng; temptation. 2+. Invitation. 
In-vl'lcr, in-val'tvr, n. One who invites. 

I n-vl'll-ale, ln-vish'1-et or -£t, «. Not vitiated. 
Iii-vl'tliiff, In-vai'ting, pa. That invites or allures, espe¬ 
cially by holding forth the prospect of piensure; enticing; 
tempting; as, an inviting repast; aa inviting spot. 

Synonyms: see attractive. 

— In-vl'liiig-l)■, a(/t.-ln*vl'lliig-ne*s, n. 


<111 = out; oil; lu = fc?/d, Ift = futwre; c = k; eliuruli; dh = Me; go, sing, ink; bo; tliin; zli = asure; F. boh, dune. <,from; t, obsolete; ?, variant. 
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1 n-vl'lliiff, in-vai'ting. n. The act of giving an invita¬ 
tion; rarely, the invitation Itself. 
ln-vIt'rl-ti"a-M(e, iD-vit'ri-fai'a-bl, a. That can not 
be vitrified or changed into glass. 
in-vo'ca-bl(e, in-vO'ca-bl, a. That can be invoked, 
in'vo-cntc, ln'vo-k£t, r. 1. t. [Archaic.] To address or 
supplicate for In prayer; Invoke. Ilf, f. To call orery out 
as if in supplication. 

ln"vo-ca'llon, in'vo-ke'shun, n. 1. The act of in¬ 
voking; a calling upon or for In supplication; as, the 
invocation of a saint; the invocation of aid. 2. Law. 
A judicial call, demnnd, or order: as, the invocation of 
papers or evidence into coart. 3. The words in which 
some person or thing is invoked; specifically (Liturgy 
one of several forms of prayer in which the blessing of 
God is sought in a service, especially nt the beginning 
of it. [< L. invocalio(n-), < invoco ; see invoke.] 

1 n-voe'a-to-ry, in-voc'o-to-ri, a. Making Invocation. 
In'volc©", in'vois', rt. [invoiced*; in'voi'cino.] To 
make an invoice of, or enter in an invoice; rate. 
In'volcc", n. Com. 1, A list sent to a purchaser, fac¬ 
tor, consignee, etc., containing the items, together with 
the prices and charges, of merchandise sent or to be sent 
to him. 2. The goods ao listed. 

His [Timothy Dexter’s] most famous husioess enterprise was that 
of sending ao invoice of warming-pans to the West Indies. 


being involved or rolled up; complication: entanglement. 

2, Something that is involved, rolled up, or entangled. 

The two voices rose and fell, mingled aail parted, threaded all 
the involution* of harmony and all the maxes of passion. 

Amelia B. Edwahds Barbara's History ch. 30, p. 89. [ll. ’64.] 

3. Me ft. The returning of an organ to its normal size imili 
after being distended; as, the involution, of the womb after | n. tvc*» v\ vt. Inweave.” 
childbirth. 4, Math. (1) Arith. & Alg. The multiplica- I u-weave', in-wlv', rt. * 1 


physically, actually or figuratively. 3. The state of be¬ 
longing to tiie life of the soul, or that which is so related. 

The German* claim, a* the nat ive characteristic of their race a 
certain hucardness, or s ' ‘‘ 

G. 1*. I 

4+. Intimacy; familiarity. 

Phil. Sor. 
To weave together; inter- 


r spirituality in the large sense of ihe term. 

. FlKHKa Reformat ion ch. 4, p. 85. [a. ’84.] 


tlmiof* quantity by itself any number of times.. (2) In twine by weaving. 2. To weave in; int?<xiuce into a 

’ a system of pairs of points on aline, so situated fabric or structure as a component part; as, to inweave 

that the product of the distances of two points of n pair a pattern or motto in a web of silk, 

from a certain fixed point called the center of involution, l n-well', in-web' rt. To surround with a web; enmerh. 

is equal to the square of the distances of two other fixed in.wlioeP, in-hwir, vt. [Rare.] To encircle enwheel 
points, real or imaginary, called double ]xnn/s, from this in'wlieH", n. [Prov. Eog.] The Inner wiiee} of a mill’, 
center. 5, Ithet. Involved construction; complicated or ln'vvlc-k", in'wic', n. In curling, a stroke in which the 
cumbrous arrangement of words, clauses, nnd phrases, slone rebounds from the inside edge of another stone and 
prodneed by the insertion of parenthetical clauses qnali- then slides close to the tee. Compare outwick: wick. 
tying or modifying statements, etc., between words that in-woind', rt. To entwine intimately, 

belong together; opposed to simjrficity. ti. Passage from iu'wt it, n. Conscience, consciousness, or undemanding 



bladder-like or Irregular fonns which the organisms some¬ 
times assume after their death, or as the result of deleteri¬ 
ous Influences, such as insufficient nutrition. 


mg ao invoice of warming-pans to the West Indies. . < : up «‘uucuwb, such as iiisuineient nutrition. 

Holmes Over the Teacups ch. 10, p. 231. [it. m. a eo. *«.] fn'v<>-lii"n v(e, In vo-lu" tlv, a. Lot. Baine as involute. 


[< F. envois, pi. of 

— in'voicc''*biin 


envoi, < envoyer; i 


sop pwnvi «i ln"vo-ln-io'rI-5il, hrvo-lu-tO'ri-Ql, a. Of the nature 

see ENVtn*, n.l nf cpnn^trienl invnlntfnn in 1 


cost of the goods Invoiced. 

ln-voko', in-v0k', vt. [in voked'; in-vo'king.] 1 
call on for assistance or protection; address in prayer or 
supplication; as, to invoke the God of battles. 


of geometrical involution. [C.] 
lu-volv', ln-volvri'. Involve, etc. 


, i . f T \ . ** b y wrapping; infold; as, a mountain-peak inwvaulted 

in olher men’s affairs, he went down in their rum. in Clouds O-t To invnlvp ewnerinllv in a riifUenltv' 

H. W. Beecheu Lectures to Young Men lect.i. p,20. [d. b. ’55.] £1* dimcult > or 

2. To include or necessitate as a part or adjunct; have tn-wraipiiieiit in ran'ment' ^’ I The net nf In 

A moQth’s deprivation of the solar rays woold involve the utter in-w nipped', in-rsp^/xi.Annodated. cn-wrapped':, 
destruction of a\l a-vi^npo^he earth.^ ^ ^ ^ IlffiL *£ 

3. To envelop with or as with surrounding matter; in- «a WorkedTnto* as a fabric or 

wrap; infold; as, to involve a place in efarkness. 4. ^mctaMvork^ L a^tTfoYff a 

To complicate or mnke intricotc or difficult; as, an in- ures or patterns worked in on u rnn^hP? 1Ufe tig ' 
volved discourse. 5 Math. To multiply (a quantity) by ~ " 

er of VS ee; f n i 8U to a ,K> i VC r^ G ; ?° l'o,ai'0ori'0,n. [L.3 1. Class. Myth. A maiden changed 
cause to pass from a diffused to a concentrated state; by Juno into a heifer and tormented by a gadfly because 
contract. Compare quotation under evolve, 2 . [< OF. of Jupiter’s attentions to her. 2. One of the moons of 

inrotver, < L. involvo, < in, \n, +rolvo, roll] ~ • . 

Synonyms: complicate, embarrass, entangle, Implicate. 

Imply, Include, overwhelm. Involve Is a stronger word 
than implicate , denoting more complete entanglement. As 
applied to persons, implicate is nlwsys used In an unfavor- 


. - -— — , - - --or into, as a 

thread or pottern in embroidery. 

II. i. To work or produce effects of any kind within, 
especially in the mind or soul. 

With much treasure Of (nicorking thooghtful pleasure. 

R. M. JIlLXES Dream in a Gondola st. 3. 
1 n'work "I ii*£, in'wurk'ing, n. The operation of an in- 


I would invoke those who fill the seats of justice . . . that they 
execute the wholesome aod necessary seventy of the law. Web¬ 
ster H orfcs, First Settlement of X. E. in vol. i, p. 46. [L. a. A 
CO. ’58.] 

2. To call for with earnestness or in supplication; as, to 
invoke a blessing. 3. Law. To call for by judicinl proc¬ 
ess; as, to invoke papers into court. [< F. invoquer , < 
1*. invoco , < in, on, -f- toco, call.] ln'vo-calei. 
Synonyms: see accost; appeal; pray, 

— In-vo'ker, n. 
lo-vol'n-lilc, etc. See in-9. 

In-vol'ii-blet, a. Not suhjeet to turnings or changes. 
ln-voPn-cel, in-vel'yu-sel (xin), n. Bot. (1) An invo¬ 
lucre subtending the ultimate 
branching of a compound 
involucrate flower-cluster; a 
secondary involucre. (2) A 
rosette of bracts benentn a 
enlyx. [Dim. < L. involu- 
ermn; see involucre.] ln- 
voI"i!-p©I'liiini. 



Involueel and Involucre. 


^ (ii(lt t. Involueel of hollyhock: c, 

lit KAiann.'in vol* calyx; inv, iovolucel. 2. IIend 

111 * Ol II CO! IntC,in-\0J - 0 £ thjstie. / n involocre. 3. 
yil-seretor-gt (xill), a. Bot. Sectioo of the same, showing 
Provided with ID volncels. arrangement of the Beales (a), of 
Ill'vo-lll"ore, ilTvn-llVkgr the iovolucre, and the recepta- 
(XIII), n. 1. Bot. (1) A ring c,e(r ^ 
or rosette of bracts surrounding the base of a flower- 
cluster. (2) In ferns, an indusitim. (3) In liverworts, a 
sheath of tisane surrounding the female orgnns. (4) In 
fungi, the velum. 2. Anal. A membrane that envelops 
an organ or structure. 3. Zooph. An Involucnim. [< 
L. involucnim, wrapper, < involvo ; see involve.] 

lu'vo-iliberal, a. Pertaining to or provided 
with an Involucre. —1 «i"vo-Iii'crsilc, a. Provideti 
with an involucre; forming an involucre. In"vi>-1 u'- 


Jupiter. 3. [i-] (1) A large North-American bombveid 
moth ( Hypei'cheria to), yellow, with an ocellated spot on 
each hind wing. The “larva is covered with tufts of 

---,-in ail atinging hairs. (2) The peacock-butierfly. 

able sense, and involve ordinarily so; but implicate applies 1 o, interj. An exclamation expressive of gladness or ex- 
only to that which Is wrong, while involve Is more coin- Dilation: from the Latin. [L.; cp. on.] 
nionly used of that which is unfortunate; one is implicated lod-, I Derived from iodin: combining fonns, indica- 
ln a crime, involved, in embarrassments, misfortunes, or i oil o- ftim* the nresence nf inrlln in the enmrvmna 
perplexities. That which is included \s lisdally expressly named ' — ■ com P° un( ? 

stated] that which is implied Is not stated, but is naturally 


n ,j| U , 1D implied 1 
to he luterred; that which ia involved ig beceRSarily to he 
Inferred; as, a slate roof is included in the contract; that 
the roof shall be water-tight is implied; the contrary sup¬ 
position involves nn absurdity. Bee confuse. Compare 
syoonyms for complhx; EMnnACE— Antonyms: discon¬ 
nect, disentangle, distinguish, explicate, express, extrleate, 
remove, separate. 

— In-volved', pa. 1, Her. See enveloped. 2, 
Conch. Involute.-'' In-volv'eti-nc**, n. The state 
of being involved.— 1 n-volve'iiient, 


., n. The act of 

Involving, or the state of being involved. 

crn"l<*dj; lii'vo-lu"cre«l$.— 1 it"vo-lii'erel, n. In-vor'tleed, in-\6r'tist, pa. Engulfed as in a vortex. 

A diminutive Involucre; an involueel.— lu"vo • 1 u'- in-vui'gart, vt. To cause to beeome common or valgar. 
eri-form, a. Having the form of nn involucre. ln-v»!'gnrt, a. Refined; not vulgar or common. 
lii"vo-Iu'eriiiii, in'vo-iri'crnm, n. [-cnA, plA l. in*vii1'iier-a-bI(e,in-vDl'n£r-a-b], a. 1. That can not.. , , , , - . . , - • , • , T „, TX 

Bot. An involucre. 2. Zmph. The sheath nt the base of b c wounded or hurt; not vulnerable. 2. Not to l>e 1 Q1 Ano11 ^ liquid[compound tCI 3 COip 

a thread-cell or nematocyst. [L.; see involucre.] damaged or overthrown by attack; having no weak i°^^^i 0ra i and. broinai: 

ln-vol'ii ii-ta-rv, in-vel'un-te-ri, a. I. Contrary to point; unconquerable; as, an immlnerable argument. obtained by treating iodin with alcohol and nitric acid. 

• . - ' ' m or external — In-viil^ner-a-bll'i-ty, n. In-vul'ner-a- I-od'le, di-edGc, a. Chem. Of pertaining to, or con- 


named.— l''od-am'ld, l"od-am'lde, n. A compound 
produced by the aetlooof iodin on an amid, resulting in the 
substitution of iodin for one or more atoms of hvdregen 
io the Nil 3 group.— I'nd-nte, n. A saltol anhydro'us Iodic 
aeld (IO 3 ).— i"od-by'drin, n. A compound'of glycerin 
in which the group anhydrous iodic acid Is assumed with 
the ellmlnatloo or water: similar to chlorhydrin. — i"o- 
tlo-iiro'inite, n. Mineral. A yellow silver ehlor-hro- 
mitKlld (Ag<jCMtr«I), erysfalilzlng in the isometric system. 
— i"o-t!o-hy'drie, a. Bame as HYDRiouir.—p'«.do- 
inet'ric, a. Cham. Of or pertaining to the volumetric 
analysis of compounds by means of a standard solution of 
iodin.— i"n-do-4|jiiii'i n, i"o«dn-<jiih>'im*, it. Chem. 
A brown crystalline compound (SC'aoIlo^NVJsH)- Its sulfate 
is herapathite .— i-nd'y-rile, n, Stinerdl. A resioous, 
yellow, translneeot, sectiie silver lodld (Agl), crystallizing 
lo the hexagonal system. Called also iodnrgyrile. 

I ni'rk_/lnl « An nilr linniH pnmn/inn/l 1C 


oce’^ will or wishes; resulting from coercion 
necessity; unwilling; as, Involuntary obedience. 


All human life is sacrifice, voluntary or involuntary . 
R08EHTS0N Sermons first series, ser. ' 


l>I(e-nes»t.— lii-viil'iier-n-bly, adv. 
In-vnl'iier-nlett a. Having no w ounds or injury. 


rn ln-viiI"fii-a'tlon,in-vuFchu-[or-tiu-]e'shun,n. The * 'o-d Ide, j compound of iodin; a 
. ,p. 4 . \u. a ct or practise of thrasting a sharp Instrument through a which Iodin is the acid radical; as, potassium iodid. 


taining iodin; ns, lodle ncid (1110). 
l'o-dlil, (oi'o-did, -did or -daid (xrn), n. A binary 
‘ J ‘ salt or eomponnd in 


2. Not under the control of the will or volition; taking wax image of an enemy, under tfie belief that Tie would 
place independently of one 8 will or volition; not willed; languish and die: a practise so common in the middle 


Whoa eea-weeds are burned, iodides an* found in their ashes. 

J. H. Appleton Beginner’s HaiuUbook of Chemistry ch. 13, 
p. 98. [CllAUT. ’88.] 

l"o-direr-oua, ni'o-dif'er-ns, a. Yielding iodin. [< 
iodin -(- L .fero, bear.l 

i'o-<lin, lai'o-din, -din (xin), n . Chem. A bluish- 


as, the involuntary muscles; an involuntary shudder! 

[< LL. involuntaHus , < L. in -, not; and see voluntary.] tio{w), < invnlto, stab, < L. in, into, -f vultus, face.] 

— 1 n-vol'un-la-rl-Iy, adv. In an Involuntary in'vyet, n. Envy. 

manner.— 1 ii-vol'nn-lii-rl-ii©**, n. In-wall', in-wel', vt. To wall in; fortify with a wall. _, . _ ___ __ 

1 n • vo I "n n* (° • mo't o* ry, in-vol'un-to-mo'to-ri, a. In'wall", n. An inner wall or lining wall, particularly I'o-rilnc, (black crystalline haloid clement having a mc- 
Bobject to Involuntary motor influence, as the visceral of a blast-furnace. tallic luster and yielding, when heated, fumes or a rich 

wall or splanchnoplenre of the embryo. Iii'vvnu" 4 ler-ing, In’wen'der-lng, n. [Rare.] Awaader- 

In"vo*lu'la, In'vo-lQ'to, n. pi. Conch. A family or ingin. 
gronp of gastropods with an involute shell, including in'wartl, in'word, a. I. Situated or being within; in- 
(Jyprwblw. [< L. involutus; see involute, a.] ternal; interior; inner; as, the imvard parts of the body. 

— In'vo-liite, a. 2. rertaioing to the mental or spiritual part of being; 

lii'vo-lute, in'vo-lfit, S., or -liiit, C. IF. Ur., o. I. an imeard light. 3. Proceeding as if from far 

Complicated by reason of the intertwinings or the inter- within; mnflled; low: said of the voice. 4t, 
relation of parts or elements. 


violet: used in me‘dicine and photography. See element. 

R. J. Daguerre exposed a polished silver plate, coated with Iodide 
by means of torftne vapors, to the light in a camera ; no image was 
visible until the plate was exposed to vapors of mercury, when that 
metal was precipitated upon the parts most affect.-d by the light. 

Johnson's f T nir. Cyc. vol. iii, p. 1234. [j. A s. *77.] 


The possible moves* [in chess]_ 

lute, the chances of such oversight 
Murders in the Rue Morgue in ' 


. Intimate* t< Gr - iodl*, violet-iike, < ion, violet, tt7Aw?,form.J 
familiar; private. [< AS. innetveard, < inne, in.] M'o-iIImii, ai'o-dizm, n. Pathol. A morbid condition 


being oot only manifold but/ntw 1 » r ‘l > 1* That which is within; the inside; specif- t/ due f i° the excessive use of iodin or its compounds, 

ight are multiplied. Doe Works, Ically, In the plural, the viscera. 1 9, 5 . (Mic V z : vL [-dized; -DEziNori 1. 3ftd. 

I vol. i, p. 179. [a ed. ’56.] Wherefore breaks that sigh From th^/niraivf of thee ! Jo treat with or bring under ^ mfluence^of jodm^ 2 - 

2. Bot. Ilaving the edges rolled inward, ns certain leaves 
in vernation, or sepals and petals in estivntion. 3, 


i gear-tooth. 5. Of or pertaining to the Involu 
(a. [< L. involutus, pp. of involvo; see involve.] 
lii'vo-lute, n. 1. Geom. A curve (ns APB) generated 
by a noint (as P) on a straight line (as C 
CP) that rolls upon another curve (as ' ^ 

the circle D) without sliding; an evolv¬ 
ent. Compnre evolute. 

If a flexible and inexfeasible string he fixed at 
one point of a plane carve, and stretched along 
the curve, and be then nnivouod in the plane of , 
the corve. every point of it will describe an invo- B 
lute of the corve. THOMSON AND TaIT Nat. 

Philos, p. 6. (C. p. ’79.] 

His Parables are imx>lutes that unfold as Involute of a 
spootaneoualy as the leaves in apringtime. Circle. 

ALDEN God in His World p. 121. [h. ’90.] 
2. [Rare.] Thnt which Is Involved. 

In"vo-]u'1Ion, in'vo-lD'shun or-lifi'shun, n. 1, The 
act of involving, infolding, or rolling up, or the state of 



Shakespeare Cymbeline actm.se. 4 . Photog. To add iodin to; as, to iodize collodion; also, to 
And he did w'ash tho inicards and the legs, and burnt them upoo expose to the va]>Or of iodin.— I'o-<l I"Z<?r, Ti. 
the burnt offering oo tbe altar. Lev. ix, 14. 1-od'o-forill, ai-ed'0-f6rm, n. Chem. A light-Vellow 

?eptions. 3+. An intimate, crystalline compound (CI11 3 ) formed by the action of 
iruz T adv. 1, Toward the iodin on alcohol m an alkaline solution: similar to chloro- 
mterior; as, bend it in- form and bromoform. [< iodo- -f- -form.] —l-o*I'o- 
ward. 2. Into the spirit or mind or its experience. form"lze,rf. To give iodoform to. 1-ori'o-form;. 

In all studies lights may be thrown inicards from without. 1'o-flol, oi'o-dOl, n. Chem. A yellowish-brown crystal- 
Gladstonk Impregnable Rock ch. l, p. 5. [i. a co. ’90.] line compound (C 4 I 4 NII) used in medicine for skin-dis- 
[< AS. inweard, < in, in.] eases nnd as nil antiseptic dressing. 

Iu'wartl-Iy, m'word-li, adv. I. In an inward man- i-od'n-ret, al-od’yu-ret, n. [Rare.] An iodid. 
nor; especially, in one’s thoughts nnd feelings; with no 1'o-IIti*, oi'o-lait. ti. A vitreous, blue, pleochroic, trans- 
outward manifestation; secretly; as, to grieve inwardly, pnrent silicate (ll a (Mg,Fe) 4 ALBi 10 O S7 ), crjstallizin^ in 
4 Twaa done with Indian ekill.’ said the scout lAoghmgfmrnrrf/jL the orthorhombic system. Called also cordierite, dichro- 
Coofer Last of Mohicans ch. 3, p. 45. in. a ii. ’7a.] tie, and icater-vapphire. [ < Gr. to«. violet, -fy -lite.] 

2. Toward the center or interior; inward; ns, to turn in- 1'on. oi'en, n. Klee. A substance, or one of its compo- 
irardly. 3+. Intimately; thoroughly. nent ntomsornulicals,rcsultiDgfrome)ectrolyticdecom- 

lu'ward-aiCKM, in'word-nes, n. 1. The inner quality position. Compare anion; katuion. 


or meaning; tree nature or import; ns, the true inward¬ 
ness of a scheme. 

Nor Nature fails my walks to bless 
With all her golden imvardness. 

Lowell Familiar Epistle to a Friend st. 5. 1 
2. The state of being inward or internal, mentally or 


The oomponcot parts, no matter how complex, into which the 
liqoid was decomposed . . . received the came of * ionC [from 
Faraday]. W. N. Shaw io Encyc. Brit. 9tb ed.. vol. viil, p. 106. 
[< Gr. ibn , ppr. of eirni, go.] 

-o'nl-nn, ni-O'ni-an, a. Of or pertaining to Ionia or 
the lonians; Ionic. 


eofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, gr = oxer, eight, e = usage; tin, machine, | =s r«new; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rule; bot, burn; olsle; 




Ionian 
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Irish 


Lovelier Thao all th* valleys ot Ion ian hi ll*. 1-poc'ri-slet, ip'o-cri let* Stune as hypocrisy, etc. Pathol. Unsteadiness or trembling of the Ids, generally 

Tennyson JEnone »t. 1. | |>"o-imc'n, ip'o-mi'o or -mei'a, n. Hot. A large genua due to lack of the support of the lens.— ir'-'i-uo-ph*'- 
[< L. lonius, < Or. lijnios, < Ionia, lo^ia.] (350 species) of mainly tropical herbs or rarely shrubs of K'" 11 ’ Paralysis of tlie iris.— E ir"i-«t<i-rliex'- 

Phrases: - loninu modis see mode.— 1. school, the bindweed family (Conrolvulaceee), with twining or - Pathol, Rupture of the Iris, ir i-iior-rliex |st. 

the earliest branch of the '-"* w i .. • . * '• 

philosophers, originating „„ 
century B. U.). and Including 
axlmciics. Their philosophy 
hvlozoism, directed atteotfo 
phenomena, and was 

GttKEK PHILOSOPHY.— 

school of Zeuxis of Heraclea, 

of Ephesus, during and just after the Peloponnesian 
celebrated for its realism and its technic. 

l*ohil*an, ai-0 ni-Qn, n. A member of one of the divi- isomeric with achaelc acid nroduced bv the f. 
sions of the ancient Greeks that originally inhabited acid on various organic aefds, ascoDvofvuiicor jalapic acid. ir'I-ries*, ir'l-dfz or -des, n. Plnral of ihis. 

Attica and vicinity and spread^thence over the^Islands ip'o-tninet, n. A hippopotamus^ ip'n-tnynct. a lr"i-€leKCc', ir*i-d es\ vi. [-desced'; -des'cino.] 

ahow iridescence. 

* lr"i-dc*'cciiec, ir*i-dea'£n«, n. The state or quality of 
being iridescent; a many-colored appearance. 

Lines drawn upon glass with a diamond point if sufficiently near 
together cause ja beautiful iridescence ,by tne interference of light. 



ir - taining to, or derived from plants of the genus lpom&a .... J*- ... . , . 

. — iponueic ncid, a crystalline compound (CioHisOA * H-dal, Qi n-dal (xm), a. Belonging to or like the Iris 

!*; isomeric with sebaelc acid.produced by the action ot nitric or rain Dow. 



To 


to the development of Athens and the Ionian colonies in Aailt Minor, being OOCSelf; individual identity. 


they the most adventurous and the most civilized part of 

the Hellenic nation. E. ABBOTT Greece vol. 1. p. 49. [o. P. P. ’88.] 


T Tv rp • T ., . , r o , .. B. SlLUMAN, Jh. Physics 1| 935, p. 3<8. II. B. a co.] 

In the Trimty thore is, 1. Ipseity. 2. Alterity. 3. Comhinnltv. . ... _ . . . ,. . , . . . ’ ... ... . 

Coleridge Table Talk July 8, ’27. ** "l-dea'ceiit, ir'i-des'^nt (xm), a. Exhibiting chan- 


IuMi'ic 1 , ai-en'ic, a. 1. Of or pertaining to Ionia or [< L. ipse, he himself. 1 
the Ionlans, or to gome region or object named from them. ip-sis'si-nm ver'bii, ip-sls'1-i 


ob'ject named from them. ip-Mw/id-iiia vcr'bu, lp-sls'1-ma ver'bo. [L.j The very 

' words- tJ10 €X8Ct IclflLTUSCTC 

No Greek work, written before 450B.C.. was written in the Ionic inr-'tn In’sr* fnr'tfi fT 1 Bv the fact Itself nr fn and 

GOW C</ " ,pani ° n '° nm vefy factor act; as, ^ 

bchooiI Classnif pt. i, p. ». Imacm. 88 .] lr-»,Ir» a , prefixes. Assimilated forms ot in- 1 , in- 2 before 

2. Of, pertaining to, or designating the second order of r . For list of self-explaining words with this prefix, see irr-. 
ancient Greek architecture. See phrase below. 3. Pros, 1'rn-cit ml, ai'ra-cund, a. [Bare.] Angry, or easily lingered; 


Of, i>ertaiaing to, or comi>osed of the Ionic foot. See 
Ionic foot. [< b. lonicus, < Gr. Idnikos, < Idnia , Ionia.] 


ging rainhow-colore due to the interference of light when 
reflected from thin filing or fine striations, as those seen 
in mother-of-pearl, in the plumage of many birds, and 
on the aurface of a floating layer of oil. 

The common pigeon has iridescent feathers on thebreewt. 

Darwin Descent of Man ch. 13, p. 402. [a. ’87.] 

l-rld / l-n' / tedi; ir / i-dln(ei. 


JG > R r»/'J 1 • | N. Li» ft uVl, ^ . vf & . J tj f f fAW, S I v//c l>if. : fr _ 

Phrase*: — limit* nycliitcctiire, the second of the !" , ™ s ” < / + « d A e ’ 

Greek order*, coming between the Dur- L'f a,n 1' ^ - A 8 P‘« e G 

le and the Corinthian. Its develop- ^ * 1 ri \ n » ; ran , n. T 


nient was probably Influenced by As¬ 
syrian productions in metal, io which 
the volute or scroll figures. Its most 
distinguishing feature Is the capital, 
which lias four spiral projections called 
volute*, properly the same in front and 


inohllngs under the anglra of the at»acua so as to render the I-rn'.ti-nn ai-rd'ni-an or i-rg'al-an, a. Belonging or 
four faces of the capital uniform, the abacus being worked relating to Iran or I ersia. 
hollow, as tn the Corinthian. The shaft Ir about nine di¬ 
ameters high, at the beat period always fluted; the base in 
the most perfect exam n lea, as those at Athens, Is Attie. The 
etitabluLure Is either plain or enriched. See Giiekk and Ho¬ 
man ARniiTKcrt’Ki. under the respective adjectives.—I, 
dlnicet. that dialect of ancient Greek which waa spoken 
In Ionia and Attica, and in most of the vKgean Islands. It In¬ 
cluded (!) Old Ionic or epic, nr epic dialect, used lo the 
poetry of llomer and IIwind (7U> I*. C.); (2) .Vw Ionic, the 
language of Ionia about 425 II. C.. found In Ilcrodotns the 


choleric; passionate, 'l < £. ir actual it a, angry .< Vm, anger.j l-rl tl'i-a n, ai-rii'i-an, a. Of or pertaining to the iris of 

— i^rn-clin'di-ons-iy, adv. [Hare.] Angrily. the eye. 

[Turk] A decree of the Sublime Porte. |. r ld'l<*>, ai-ridMc, a. Of or pertaining to the iris of the eye. 

t-rld'le 2 , a. Of, pertaining to, or containing iridium in 

designation: originally! thereat Irian gateau between 
>'- h 1 ‘«dn.Ko 8 h': the Peraiau Gulf, and the Tigria. See ‘Tr'tVn in^ 

Iranian, Aryan. 1*rid'l-iiin, oi-rid'l-om, n. A silver-white, hard, brittle 

JfrS,'l ««lle element belonging to the platinum groop, path 

name of Persia, that it has been thought convenient to give the the members of which It IS found alloyed in nature. See 
whole family the name of Aryan*. ELEMENT. [< Gr. iris (4Hrf-), ralnhow.l 

E. A. Freeman General Sketch ch. 1, p. 8. [n. a. * co.] lr"t-dl-za , llon, ir'i-di-Ee'sbun, n. 1 . The act of ma- 
[< Per. Irtln, Persia.] li^ran'^. _ # king or the state of being iridescent. 2. Pathol. The 

blurred or raiubowMike appearance around a light seen 
-„- by eyes affected with glaucoma. 

— lrniiinn inngungcft, a group of InnguRgea emhra- lril-dize, ir'i-daiz, vt. [-dizkd; -ih'zino.] I. To tip 

e ng that of thecnnelform lnscrlptloDS of the Aclwmenlds w ith iridium; as, to Iridize a gold pen. 2. To render 

(Darius, Xerxes, etc., 500 B. C.), the Zend of the Zend- t r irWoont At H ^ 

Avesta, or old Baetrlan, and Its later Pahlavl or lluzvaresh . ,r . * *,V _ Ut , ^ 

dialect, the Parsl or Pazend, and the modern Perslao: by a l «i-rla o-ltn, -lm or '-llu, n. Cheni. An oily 

wider classification and atrtnltv, einhra<*iog also Armenian, l-rld'o-II nc, j imutd compound (C 10 11 9 X) derived from 
Ossetic, Kurdish, and Pushto, see Aryan. coal-tar. It has basic properties, and is isomeric with 

l-ra'ni-a n, n. 1. A modem Persian. 2. A member lepidiu. [< iridescent 4- L. oleum: see oil.] 

of the ancient Persian or Iranian race. 3. The Iranian Ir^l-dof^itiinlc, ir'i-doz'min, n. Mineral. A varying 
group of languages. isomorphotts mixture of iridium and osmium, fount! na- 



two short* (-^), called greater Ionic, or Ionic a ma- 

tore, or two shorts and two longs --), called lesser 

Ionic, or Ionic a minore. See SotadeaN yekre. 
l-oii'lr*, a. Physics. Of or pertaining to an ion. 

The author ha* tnfaiaml the apecific ionic velocitie* of other 
)ona. .Vo/are [London] Dec. 15, *92, p. 1<W. 

l-oii'lc, n. I. An Ionic ft»ot. 2, A verse composed of 
Ionic feet. 3. The Ionic dialect. 


tempered; of irritahle temper; as, an irascible man. 2. detached part of the iris for the formation of an artificial 
Caused by, arising from, or manifesting anger or peevish- pupil; anj^ incision Into the iris, [liuno- -f- -tomy.] 
ness; as an irascible manner; irascible words. [F._, < I'rl*, Qi'ris or Fris, n. [i'ris-es or i'ki-des, i)l .] I. 

Anal. A thin eolorefl curtain stretchctl vertically across 
the aqueous chamber of the eye in front of the crystal- 


LL. irascifnlis, < L. irascor, be angry, < ira , anger.] 
Synonyms: see aELLioosE; choleric; hot. 
Derivatives: — I - ra*"ci - bll'i-t y, n. i-raV- 
cl-bl(c-iieM«t«— l-ran'el-bly, adv. 
i-rnte', ai-ret' (xm), a. Gloved to anger; wrathful; en- 


I»oii'l-t*izo, oJ-on'i snlz^ r t. [-cizei>; -ci zr>'o.] To raged. [< L. iratus, < irascor; see iit ascible.] 
render Ionic; give an Ionic character to. l'o-uizej. ir'elient, n. An urchin. Ir'ciiontt ir'ciioiint. 
I^ti-nitPi-itm, ai*[or r]o-nld'i-um, n. Hot. A genus of ire 1 , air, n. Strong resentment; determined anger; wrath. 

Burn’d Marmioa’a awarthy cheek Ilka fire, 

And shook hla very frame far ire. 

Scott Marmlon can. 8, at. 14. 

[OF. (< L. ira), anger.] 

Synonyms: see anoeh. Compare hatbed; impa¬ 
tience. 

ir« ,a , n. [Prov. Eng.] Iron. 

Irc'fnl, alrtftii, a. Full of Ire; WTathful; angry. 

adv.— Ire'ful-neMS, n. 


\y> 

Irou. 


herbnce<»uH or shnibny plants of the violet family ( Yiola- 
ceir), with alternate leaven and axillary or terminal race¬ 
mose flowers. Several are medklrml, as 1. Ijiecacnanhay 
the white ijR-caeuRnha. [Dim. < Gr. fon, viniet.] 
l'o.nism, al'o-nlzm, w. A peculiaritv of the Ionic dia¬ 
lect; Ionic spc*eclt or usage.— I'o-nlmt, n. One who 

uses Ionic forms or dialect. . . . , 

I-op / ler-i»tiM, al-op'tcr-Uft, a. Having violet wings. [< — lre'fnI-1 

(Ir. ion, violet, -j -ptewn, wing, < petomai, fly.] Front, a. & n. I_ 

Po-qun. »- Same asHiAqt'A. . . . . I're-iinrcli, ai'rg-ndrc, n. An officer of the Eastern 

I-o'l n, ai-[or !-]0'ta ,, n. I. I'Mlol. The ninth letter and (Greek) Empire appointed to preserve the peace. [< LL. 
fourth vowel <i, *) of the Greek oi])hal>et: iironounced as \ r€na rcha (< Gr. eirlnarchls , < eirlnl, peace) -f- archb , 
i in Ail (short) or in machine (long). See for its h i?ton* ru j e i c *rrc-narc*Iit. 

and relations the English I, I. 2. A emull or insignifl- |. re n/| c , lai-ren'ic, -al, a. Of the nature of peace; 
cant mark or part. 1-ren'Ie-nI, ) promotive of peace; conciliotory. 

B«*cauii»* a man doe* not understand one tofa of hla author, is ha . . . . . , , . ._,_, 

rZ!i‘xFnlXrTT?0. in ?!' W.J 1,1 V,NCEY Lc " rl " ,a ° finfss 

[L., < r.r. ieta, ’< I’ht-n. yWh.} , l< Or- eirlnUw, < firing peace.] ol-rcn'lc?. 

— lain Hiib.t rii>t (Hr. Gram.), the Greek . written 1-rcn'l-eo 11 , ol-ren'l-cmi, n. [-ca, pi.] 1. A raeaenre 
Mow I he vowel* a, tj, and w, after JOG B. C.. when it had or writing designed to restore or promote peace, espe- 
ccascd to be pronounced as part ot ■ diphthong: originally dally in the church. 2. /V. Gr. Ch. The deacon a 
written on the line aod sounded, and still so w ritten when litany at the beginning of the liturgy: a prayer for peace, 
the first vowel Is a capital: then called loin ndscript. [< Gr. eirhdkon, ncut. of eirtnlkos; ace irenic.] cl* 

— i-n'lH-cKm, n. Pftilol. The application of the rcii'l-coii+; l-rcit'l-ctim^. 
mwlern nr traditional pronunciation in Greek o' tbe ,-«»,!'! CH Qi-ren'ics, n. That statement and ose of prin- 
ftoimd of t, Vt v t «g f?> oi, vi (which is that of I, -- English c |plo>a which seeks to promote Christian unity hy mag- 
long ?) to the same vowels and diphthongs of ancient nlfying the essentials and minimizing the non-esscntiala 
Greek: opposeil to etacism. Compare lambdacism; huo of theology; irenical theology: opposed to iiolemlcs. 

TACis.M.— 1 *<► / 1 »i*cI. h t, n. One who favors iotacism. i'ri-nn, orfi-on, a. [Hare.] Pertaining to the iris of the eye. 

I"o-te'ri-iun, uFo-tl'ri-utn or I'o-te'ri-um, n. [-m-A, i"ri-nn-kis'iri-uiti, orrl-on-ktH tri-um, n. Sury. A 
td 1 TL 1 An Insect's poison-ginnd. hooked Instrument used for cutting the Iris fn iridectomy. 

IO V. i. [Eng.] A- pap<r having on It these letters C< Gr. iris. Iris, + anMsirion, dim. of anklslron, llsli-hook, 

(meaning / oie* fnilowe d b v a l/rl^i*ow. oHri-alzm. «. A lllbernlcism. [< Irish.] __ ___ - _ 

duly signed. 2. [Colloq.] A symbol of indebtedness, j/j-ia, Q p r id, n. I. Hot. A plant of the Iria family (Iri- __ |/ r i»»cd, a. Having colors like those of the rainbow, 
promise to pay. a Vnrfh-\merlcan tribe of In- (tacea ^ l The lris of the e ^ c * M * l'rl-»c«>i>e,aI , ri*BCOp,». Adeviceforexhibitiogthepris- 

1 a ’' v, 7;H n/k \^ (Wc/-); nee luis.] .. matic colors, consisting of a plate of black glass smeared 

dions of the siouan stex k. See Amemcan. I o \\ a, a. | r | ( j % (Derived from Latin iris (irid-), the ins of the with soap and then rubbed dry with chamois-leather. 


line lens, and having a contractile aperture called the pu¬ 
pil. See illns. under eye. 2. The rainbow; also, any 
iridescent appearance like that of the rainbow. 

Turner . . . went to the cataract for it* iris IU79K1N Jfodern 
Painiers vol. 1, pt. Ii, {H. ch. 7, p. 131. [w. 8. ’58.] 

3. Hot . (1) [1-3 A notable genua of monocotyledonona 

plants of the iria 
family ( Iridacex ), 
with usually fleshy 
rootatocka, awora- 
ehaped leaves, and 
lorge very hand¬ 
some flowers with 
0-parted perianth in 
two rows, the 3 out¬ 
er segments bciug 
reflexed and the 3 
inner erect. They 
are known in culti¬ 
vation as iris or 
Jteuvdedis C flower * 
deduce). (2) A plant 
nf the genua Ins. 

Sec FLEUR-DE-LIS. 

4. [1-3 Myth. The 
rainbow* personified 
as the messenger of 
Juno (Hera) and the 
gods, and often rep¬ 
resented in art as 
Iris.florentina (Orris-root). a youthful w inged 
maiden In a short tunic, with a herald's staff in her hand, 
and sometimes talaria on her feet. 5, Entom. The inner 
ring of an ocellated spot. 6+. A prccloua stone. [L., < 
Gr. bi*, lit. rainbow.] 

—i'riH>«iiH-enNe*f r\. Rainbow ringworm.--i.*root, 
n. Orris-root.— l.isivn I low, n. A swallow (8ubgenu9 
Iridoprocne), wlih steel-blue upper parts, as the North- 
Amerlcan white-bellied swallow (Tachudneta bicolor). 

— I / rlM*a"tciI, a. Iridescent.— l"rlK*a't 1 on, /*. 



I !>'«-«*ii <*, Ip’e-cac, n. Sume as ipecacuanha. 

Phra»e*: —Aitieriemi ipecne. a sperles of Indlan- 
phyale ( f,iltenia sopui/tren).— ImMinril or w ild i.. Am. 
cltijOiM f’nraxsarlru.— h luck, Hernviiui, or Htrintud 
i„ frurhotrlu emetira— in Imp llrnziiinii or wliitei., 
loni<l*um Ipecacuanha. 

l|i / 'r-cnc , 'n*Hii , lia, Ip'e-cac’vu-an'a, n. Hot. A 
South -A men can creeping herbaceous or somewhat 
shrubby plant (Ophadis Ipecacuanha) of the madder 
family (Hubiuceu): nw-d in medicine as an emetic and 
diaphoretic; i]*cae. [I’g., < Brnz. ijiecaa(p/en.] 

Th-» lpi-r»a-^^n« [in tho nntlvai nmriliaa language], or littla 
w.j.WcpU.-jg-.^o.r ,h. .3, p. 330. [a. «.) 

I j/i-tr, Ip'e-te, n. The royal antelope (Xanotrarjnspyj- 
mints). 


1 ri<io-. [eye (see mis): combining forms.— lr // i-de<*'- 
tomr, n. A cutting-tool particularly adapted for use on 
and about the Iria.— lr"i-dcc'to-niy. n. Sury. The 
operation of removing the Iris or a part of It preparatory to 
forming an artificial pupil.— ir"i-dci-co'nis, n. Pithol. 
rieoratlon of the Iris.— ir"i-<h*r-«* , mi-n, n. Absence, 
partial or complete, ot the Iris. — i-rid'e-^is. n. Sury. 
An operation for an artificial pupil consisting in drawing 
forth a portion ot the Iris through a eornenl Incision and 
strangulating it with a ligature. ir"i-<lo<l'«**wi»G.— I r'i- 
di-eol"or, </. Zoo/. Iridescent. ir'i-di-coF'onrt.— 
i.riiHi-senpe, n. Sury. An Instrument for observing 
the Interior of the eye. i-rid'i-o-HC<MH*}.— ir"i-«lo- 
elio"rol-<ll / liH, n. Pathol, inllaiinnntlon of the iria ex¬ 
tending to the choroid.— Ir^I-do-eye-iFti**, n. Ptihnl. 
Inflammation of the Iris and ciliary circle ir"i-d<i<l'- 
s. — ir"i-<f ‘ 


-HIH 


Same as ikidesis. 


•ilo*(l»*ti( >/ Hi!«, n. 


Upon this plate the vapor of the fircath directed through 
a tube will cause the prismatic colors to appear in rings. 
[< Gr. iW*. rainbow, + -scope.] 

1'risti, al'rish, a. I. Of or pertaining to Ireland or the 
people or language of Ireland. 

ne had all the Irish virtues — tho warm, generous heart, the gay 
spirits, the quick sympathy, the sweet courtesy which would always 
rather *ay a kind thing than an unkind one. _ 

Dinah M. Chaik My Mother and / ch. 14. p. 259. [ll. ’74.] 
2. [Archaic.] Of or pertaining to the Gaels or Celts of 
Scotland; belonging to the Scottish 11 iglilaiide. [<AS. 
Trine, < has, the Irish, < Ir. Eire, Ireland.] 

Phrase*, etc.: — 1'rlHli*A-in«T'i-cun. I. a. Of or 
pertalniug to the Irish who live In America. II, n. A na¬ 
tive of Ireland settled In America: said usually of citizens 


:< 7 «t; oil; lii = feud, Ifi = future; c = k; church, dh = f/ie; go, sing, ink; »o; Ihin; zh =s azure; F. boh, duue. <,/rom; t, obsolete; X, variant. 
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of the United States who are of Irish birth or parentage.— 
I. bagpipe, a bagpipe with air-bellows and llireedrones, 
having a more agreeable tone than tlie Scotch bagpipe.— 
I. cross, a Lada cross with shaft widening toward the 
base and a circle at the intersection 
of the arms with the shaft: generally 
ornamented with carving. The most 
noted is the Cross of Cong, made in 
Ireland A. D. 1123. It was said to en¬ 
shrine a portion of the true Cross, and 
is now' In the Royal Irish Academy. 

After the ninth and tenth century, the *\ 
form now known as the Irish Cross ... 
prevailed over the others. 

M. Stokes Christian Art in Ireland 
ch. 5, p. 122. [C. & H. ’87.] 

On the faces . . . are most elaborate 
carvings of interlaced work, like those on 
the Irish crosses. Dunraven Xotes on . 

Irish Arch. vol. ii, p. 88. [bell ’77.] Irish Cross in the 

— I. hi » s s, a seaweed ( Chondrus cris- 

pus) largely used for food; carrageen, cuois Abbey, Kings 

— I. point, Irish point-lace; also. County, Ireland, 
Irish embroidery.— i. ew, a stew of meat and vegetables. 

— I'riMli-wortM", n. pi, St. Dabeoc’s heath. See heath. 
l'rl*ii, ai'rish, n. 1. pi. The natives of Ireland and their 

immediate descendants elsewhere: chiefly (l)the original 
Celtic race, (2) descendants of early English colonists 
long thoroughly identified and intermingled with the 
Celts. (3) the descendants of Scotch colonists in the 
north (Scotch*Irish), and (4) English landholders. 2. 
The native Celtic language of Ireland. See Gadiieljc. 

For 300years past Irish nas been gradually giving way to 
English. Only about 64,000 Irish spoke Gaelic alone in 1871, 
and these used a corrupt form; 700,000 spoke both English 
and Gaelic. The Ogham inscriptions (A. I>. 500) preserve 
the oldest forms of the language. The Goman cursive al- 

S habet of the 5th century w as introduced by St. Patrick and 
is followers, and adhered to. 

3. The English dialect of Ireland, marked by character¬ 
istic idioms and the pronunciation called “brogue” or 
“broad.” 4t, A kind of backgammon. 

I rish ism, al'rish-izm, ft. 1. A Hibernicism. 2. Irish 
character or traits collectively. 

I'rl^ii-iiinu, ai'rinhmftn, n . [-men, pi.] A man of 
Irish birth or of Irish race. 

I'ri*ii-rj\ ai'rish-ri, n . I. The Irish collectively, or a 
company of Irish. 2. Erse, including Highlanders and 
Irishmen. 3. [Rare.] Irishism. 

His . . . cordial temper, and his IHshry, were soothing to think 
of. George Meredith The Egoist ch. 21, p. 194. [r. bros. ’86.] 
I'rI*ii-woui"ai), ai'rish-wam’an, ft. [Vom'en, />/.] 
A woman of Irish birth or blood, 
l-rl'tl*, ai-rai'tis or T-ri'tis, n. Pathol. Inflammation 


harass; fret; weary: generally used impersonally; as, it 
irks me to wnit so long. 

’Twould irk the patience of the good man, Job. 

W. W. Story Padre Bandelli looses st. 5. 
lit. i. To grow wearied, fretted, or worried. [< Sw. 
yrka , press.] 

irlst, a. Weary; annoyed. 

irk, 7i. [Archaic.] That which irks; annoyance; weariness. 

irk'«oine, grk'sum, a. 1. Troublesome or annoying, 
especially because uf long continuance or continuous repe¬ 
tition; wearisome; tedious; tiresome. 2t. Weary. 

Synonyms; see wearisome. 

— irk'some-ly, adv.— Ii k'ciome-iieKs, n . 

irk'*iun, -ly, -ues*. Irksome, etc. Phil. Soc. 

i'ron, ai'urn, vt. 1. To smooth with an iron Implement, 
especially a hot flat-iron; as, to iron a shirt or a hat. 2. 
To shackle with iron; put irons upon; fetter; handcuff. 

During many mooths he [Oates] remained ironed in the darkest 
hole of Newgate. 

Macaulay England vol. i, ch. 4, p. 381. [p. s. & co. ’49.] 
3. To furnish or arm with iron or irons; apply the irou 
portions of; as, to iron a wagon. 

I'ron, a. I. Made of iron; consisting wholly or chiefly of 
iron; as, i/m rods; iron ships. 2. Resembling iron in 
some respect, either actually or figuratively. (1) Harsh 
or unfeeling; rude; severe; as, the iron hand of war. 

She . . . resumed,—of her own free will, for not the sternest 
magistrate of that iron period would have imposed it — resumed 
the symbol. Hawthorne Scar. Let. ch. 24, p. 310. [h. m. & co.] 

(2) Holding fast; not to he broken; strong; heavy. 

And iron slumber fell oo him, hard rest weighed down his eyes. 

MoKRia JEneids of Virgil hk. x, I. 745. 

(3) Able to stand a great strain; robust; strong; as, an 
iron constitution; iron muscles. 

They [the Spanish conquerors] were ao iron race, who periled 
life and fortune in the cause. 

Prescott Mexico vol. ii, hk. iii, ch. 7, p. 35. [h. ’51.] 

(4) That can not be bent; unyielding; as, an iron will. 

The socialists lay much stress upon what they call the ‘iron law 
of wages.’ Gladden Applied Christianity p. 63. [ii. m. & co.j 
[< AS. Isen, < wen, n.; see iron, //..] Ir'iient. 

Phrases: — Iron nge. 1. Myth. The last and most de¬ 
graded of the perioda of the existence of the human race, 
as characterized by Hesiod; hence, a degenerate, unjust, or 
lmpioos period; as, the iron aye of Greek civilization: op¬ 
posed to golden age . 2. The last and In general the highest 
of the three roughly classified prehistoric stages of progress 
(stone, bronze, and iron). See age.— I, Crow*, Order of 
the I. ( l oss, a Prussian order instituted in 1813 by Fred¬ 
erick William III., to be conferred for distinguished services 
in war, revived in 18W by William I. Sec plate of decora¬ 
tions. 

i'ron, n. 1. The most important of the metallic ele¬ 
ments, silvery-white when pure, and very tenacious, mal¬ 
leable, and ductile. See element. 

Iron fa found native in small quantities, but is chiefly de¬ 
rived from ores, as magnetite, hematite, and limonite, which 
are abundant and very widely distributed. It Is an es¬ 
sential constituent of plants and animnls, and Is found in 
sea-water and mineral water. It exlsta in the sun and stars, 
and comes from space to the earth in the form of metcor- 
ites. As found iu commerce it is never pure, but fs com- 
bined with small quantities of carbon, phosphorus, silicon, 
suifur etc., with which It forma Important eotectic allova, 
viz.: (I/cnst iron, commercial iron produced in a blast¬ 
furnace and containing a large proportion of carbon, some 
of which is segregated: usually granuisr or crystalline, 
easily cast in molds, but neither ductile nor malleable; (2) 
wrought iron, commercial iron produced bya poddling- 
inrnace or a forge, and containing very little carbon or other 
substance: usually flbroua, ductile, and malleable; and (3) 
onr iron, wclthlroii, and atccl. various widely dif¬ 
fering compouods of iron, containing less carbon than east 


iron and more than wrought iron, that can be cast, forged, Prou-barkdree", ft. 4nv one of various 4ustr r m«n 

sulJtipHb^’c^oiing Q8 ,> ^be a ti!ree arie t Jes * o f manSfactured tre€ J\ of the £ e ™ 18 Eucalyptus, having a solid, as opposed 
Iron differ not only in the degree of their properties, but tw fl ! ,rou fl gtrl ngy, or |C yl y especially, E. Leu- 

also in the proportions uf their constituents. The salts of coxy Ion, E.pamculata, K. rerimjera, and E. ridnophkna, 
iron are largely used in medicine as tonics. all of which are large and yield valuable timber. 

2. An iron tool, weapon, utensil, or anything composed I'roiuelad", ai'urn-clad', a. i. Covered or clad with 
of iron, as a fire-dog, branding-iron, flat-iron, or the like; iron; protected by iron armor, as a war-ship: iron-cased: 
specifically, in the plural, fetters, especially shackles for applied loosely also to steel-armored vessels. 2. Not to 
the feet; in the singular, a toggle-harpoon (called also he evaded or violated; rigorous; as, an iron*clad agree- 
toggledwn). See first iron and second iron, below. ment. 3. Able to resist; strong. 

When the surface of a meteoric iron is planed and polished, and Have you an ironclad constitution which will withstand the 
then treated with dilute nitric acid, peculiar configurations make wear and tear of late hours, constant travelling, and stag*- draughts t 
their appearance which were first noticed by Widmanstatten in the Youth's Companion [Boston] Apr. 23, ’91, p. 246. 

ii e Dt M 0 D 28 °fA O ’ 80 A i ND SciIOHLEMMEK Gfc«i»te(r|f, Iron la vol. — i rnn *eln il until, an oath made very strict and specific 
, pt. n, p. 28 . la. 80 .] , to prevent evasion; specifically [U. S.] t an oath of allegiance 

L<AS. iren ' Perhaps < 7*, ice.] I'rent; ir'net. required of members uf Congress and certain officials sburtly 
Phrases, etc.:— imM iron, saineascLAY ironstone, after the civil war. 

™fiS LAY, ~ IIc J* ,in a 1 oft lro , n ’ containing phosphorus, I'ron-elad", n. A naval vessel having its hull sheathed 
making very fine smooth castings, and used for orna- wholly or in part with iron armor-Dlates to ro«Kr 

S!«e« 

_ i: __i. s ..t. __ 


Iron faulted to another, or absolute bearing without faulting, gra). 

—i'ronul>Iuck", n. See table under hlack.— i.sbou ml, t-ron'Ie-al 


J. Bound with Iron. 2. Faced or surrounded with 
rocks; rugged; as. an iron-bound coast. 3. Hard to change 
or alter; unyielding as iron; as, iron-bound rules.— i.* 
cased, a. Cased with Iron; iron-clad.— I.scbamber, n. 
The charging, or reverberating-chamber of a puddling-fur¬ 
nace.— I.scln y, 7i. Same as clav ironstone. See clay. 
— i.sclotli, n. Chain mail; also, a fabric made of metal 
rings for cleaning bottles, jars, and other vessels.—i. 5 fitt¬ 
ed, a. Close-fisted; miserly.—i.* flint, n. Mineral. Brown 
or red varieties of ferruginous quartz.— |.*fnunder, n. 
One who makes Iron castings.— I. slum n dry, n. A place 
where irou castings are made, i.sfoiinileryb-i.dur- 
nnee, w. A furnace in which iron is smelted or worked In 
auy way.— i.sglimce, w. Mineral. 


ai-ren'ic-ol, a. 


1. Pertaining to or of the 
nature of Irony; disguising 
the real meaning; covertly 
sarcastic. 

A figure extremely common in 
modern American comic liters* : 
ture might be classed as ironical - 
hyperbole, exaggeration for the 
mere fun of the thing. Minto in An Ironcr designed for Shirt- 
Chautauquan May, ’91, p. 145. bodies. 

2. Speaking or writing ironically. 3+. Feigning ig- 

tmronnn T ^ if.. - _ ■ % _ • . __ _ _ ° w 
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ivisb. like Iron newdv rut l roil ie + . 



-^ - — -- vnajr mu, 11 kc ii uu uc wiy GUI i _ / ■ f , _ _ 

or broken; as, iron-gray hair. 11, n. The color of freshly -broil Ir-al-ly, adv.— i-ronle-al-ness, n. 
cut iron; lienee, a horse of that color, l.sgreyf,—l.sgiim- 1 roii-lele, Qi'uni-aia, n. A hard and durable inannfac- 
n. An Australian tree (Eucalyptus Rareretkina) of tured compound containing gutta-percha: used as a suh- 
great size and valued for timber. Called also gray gum* stitute for ivory, etc., as in knifc-handles 
free.—i.tlinmled, a. Having a very strong hand; hence, I'ron-lng, Qi'urn-iim n 1 The nroeess nf nros«in«r 
vigorous; unyielding; despotic; as, an iron-handed ruler.- mid gm S fil vIm i ’t ‘ I e 1 !T e ^ in K 

I. * hearted, a. kard-hearted; unfeeling; erne!.— i.s JSiiJIhIS?. i fla ^. Iron ?* 2 . The clothes so ironed, 
heater, n. The piece of metal heated in the fire for a coilectnely, as, a large ironing. 

laundress’s box-iron.—I., I in n or, Ferrous acetate used . Gomponnda: —I'roii-mg sbonrd", n. A smooth 
as a mordant In dyeing fabries, etc.— I'ron •innn, n. I. Doar(1 which clothes are laid for ironing. It is usually 
One who makes or deals in iron. 2. A coal-cutting ma- covered with a blanket, and that with a cottun cloth, re- 
ehine. 3. An automatic spinning-mule. 4, Ao apparatus un spectlvely called i.-blanket and i.sclotli,— i.thox, «. 
wheelsfursupportlngaglass-blower's punty whik heisblow- ^one as box-iron.— i.niineiiine, n. Any one of several 
lng large cylinders, as for window-glass.— Pro ii-mamacblnes used for ironing various fabrics, hats, gloves, etc.; 
ter, n A manufacturer of iron.— i.nnold, n. {stainof- / p! ' rt - 1 , rIy ;, aha V ,! ’ ronIn ‘ i ' inachIno ' 

I'ron-isli, oi urn-Ish,//. [Bare.] Like iron,especially in taste, 
i ron-i*t’ Qi'nru-jst, n. IRare.] One who employs irony, 
l rniidiq"iior, l # riiii-uin»' / tCT, etc. See iron. 
i'roii- hi onager, oi'nrn-muR’g^r, n. i. A dealer in 
^ ironmongery. 2, [iiare.] An iron-worker. 

An iron monger gave them the ose of his forge to cast canoon. 
— Froude Eng. in Ireland vol. iii, bk. viii.ch. 1. p. 6S. [s. ’81.] 

___ i / roii-iuou"jrer-y, ai'um-mun'ger-i, Iron articles 
. collective!y; hardware; also, trade in such articles. 
i'rnn*onk", i**j>yritt*w, i.sred, etc. See iron. 

I ron-Mde", ( Qi'urn-soid*, -saklz', n. Something with 
1 roii-?«l tie*", i an iron side or sides; hence, one who or 
that which is strong, sturdy, energetic, or terrible, es¬ 
pecially in war; as, Edmund Imnside or Iwnrides; 
Cromwell's Ironsides (originally, his own regiment; later, 
his whole army); old Iwnsides (the United States frigate 
Constitution). 

Cromwell’s Ironsides were the embodiment of this insight of his; 
mea fearing God; and without any other fear. 

1. Scene In an Iron-foundry: men pouring at tbe lefts aha- , V <,n^rn'.m^ v \ p -“j* n :’“l 
ping and stamping sand molds in the ceuter; handlfngand 1 -u,’ at urn-smith , n. I. A worker in iron, 

scraping molds at the right. 2. Tumhling-hoxeafor clean- ? 8 a bJack snnth. 2. A bird, a scansorial barbet {Mega- 
Ing small castings. Ixmafaber) of Hainan, 

iron-rust oncloth or other material.— i.:onk, n. The post- I'ron**! one", ai'urn-etOn\ n. Anv mineral or rock 
oak. See post.— i.:oclior, n. See ooiieh.— i.itiyvitON, containing iron; iron ore. 

n. Mineral. Sameas pvhite.—I.* rcd, a.&n. A color like Fro n=f reo", ai'arn-tri*, n. Any one of various hard-or 
that of 1 ron-rust; urange-red.-i.,rust, n SecRi;sT.-i.* tough-wooded trees, ns either of two West-indian trees 
sail jlf n. Geol. 1. band containing particles of iron ore, (Siaerodendron fritJnnmi unrl Tr*ym t l 

usually magnetite. 2. Steel-filinga used in fireworks.- |J & SS9K 75SL23SJ f ri ,> ■ f ? rr€ ?l? f -. e n l?‘ d ‘ 

xnw, n. A circular aaw' for cutting Iron.— le, n. 1, . r (lintnacese), and a Persian tree (Panotia Per - 

Same as forge-scale. 2. A film of oxid forming on iron.— /***«) ot the wich-hazel family {Uamamelidtx). 
i.sslicars, /(. I. A machine for entting Iron plates or « **on-\veed". oi'urn-wtd', n. Anv one of the various 
bars. 2. A pair of liand-sheara fur cutting sheet iron or species of rm«?///fir,oftheasterfamily(Co 7 R/x>evifff),com- 
V? e 4 herb of St - Martin. See mon in the United States. They arc all tall, coarse herbs, 
"nikCTr 8 'aid i of^ wooVn "itl, Jong, narrow, alternate leaves, and terminal com- 

or very firm sides; hence, rough: rude.— iI n i n, n^ 1. A |/£ onn ^ flat “ to PP^d cymes of showy purple flowers, 

ataiti made by iron. 2. A stain produced in the coffee- * roii-wood , at urn-wild , n. Any one of various 
plant by a fungus.— i.:*teel, n. A material formed of iron trees of unusually hard, heavy, ^ . 

between steel surfaces, or of steel-coated iron.— i.:*trnp. or strong wood. Especially: (I) 

7i. Same os foreganger, 2.—i'rim-wnre", «. Hard- In the United States, (o') the 
ware; iron utensils.- i.;wittedt,a. Dull; stupid.—I'ron- hop-hornbeam or levcnvood 
work/'. 7i. Anything made of irou, such as the iron parts (Ostrva Virainirn\ and the Vj5af 
of buildings, sliips, and machinery.-1.,worker, «. One ^nhLm iS a d the ^ 

engaged In manufacturing iron or ironwork.— i.s works, ' 1 1 


72 . sing. & pi. An establishment for the manufacture of irou 
or of heavy ironwork.— i,*y el low* n. See yellow.— 

Itnlinn i., a fiuting-iron. *nl'ly*i"roii7.— mngnetic 
i. (Mineral.), same as magnetite.— million Me i. 

1. Cast iron that has been rendered tough and malleable 
by lung-eontinued high heating while embedded in 

f mwdered hematite, ferric oxid, or some other decarbon- 
zing material, nnd allowed to cool slowly. Called also mal¬ 
leable cast iron. 2. Wrought Iron: forged iron.— nu*tn I- 
l»ci.» metal-iron, as distinguished from Iron ore.— me¬ 
teoric I., irou fuund in meteors; also, aniron meteorite.— 
muck i., iron ready to be rolled or squeezed — i>ns*Ive 
I., irou rendered non-corrodibleby treatment with beat or 
acids.— Pncific i. (SauL), an iron band about a lower 
yard-arm, to which the boom-iron Is secured. — Kii»»in 
i., a high-grade, smooth, glossy sheet Iron, not liable to 
rust, once made hy a process that was long a secret with 
Russian manufacturers. The sheets were subjected to severe 
hammering in piles with powdered charcoal between Hiem. 

— Heeoiiil i. (Whaling), that toggle -iron which Is thrown 
after the first.— *ilicnn 1,, iron containing 2 to 15 per 
cent, of silicon: for improving cast iron; ferro-silieon.— 
specular I., same as hematite.— m be in irons. 1. 

To be fettered with irons. 2. To have some sails full and 
some aback, so as to be unmanageable: said of a vessel.— 
to Iih ve tlie i. enter into one’s soul, to be desper- lL 

ately grieved or afflicted: suffer extreme anguish uf mind. |'ro»-\vn 
— to have too ninny irons in tlie fire, to be engaged ninroa nf 
in too many enterprises.— to strike while the i. is 
hot, to engage in an enterprise with promptness when cir¬ 
cumstances favor.— white i. 1. A hard crystalline east 
iron containing combined carbon. 2. Tinned sheet iron. 



The Ironwood (Ostrya I Irginicd). 


„ - - — ic VSLV-S 

hornbeam, blue beech, or wa- 
ter-beech (Carpinus Caivlvii- 
ana ), both of the oak family 
(Cvpuliferit)', ( b ) 
either of two shruhs 
or small trees of the 
Southern States, 

Curilla racanijlora 
of the heath family 
(Ericarea), aud the 
Southern buck¬ 
thorn (Bumeiia ly * 
cioides); (c) an Ari¬ 
zona tree (Olneya J , 

Teeota) of tlie bean a ’ the fruit aod leav< ^- 

family (Legu?ni>iOsap). (2) in other countries, any one 
of various tropical trees of the genus Siderorylon of 
the star-apple family ( SapotacexV, the Jamaica iron- 
wood, a tret 1 (Erythrorylon ai'eolatum) of tbe flax fam¬ 
ily (IAnacta?)', the Norfolk island and the Tasmanian 
or New South Wales ironwood, a tree (Xotel&a longi- 
J'olia) and a bush (Xotetiea ligvstriria) of the olive family 
(Oleacefr); besides at least a score of others, from various 
parts of the globe. 

ort", ol'urn-wurt', 7 ?. Anv one of various 
»f the mint family (Labia/a). Especially;, (I) 
either of two species of hemp-nettle ( Gako/hri A G. Tet- 
rahit aud G. Ladanitm. (2) A 11 Old World plant of the 
genus Si dent is. 
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irreproachable 


l'roai-y f ai'um-i, a. Consulting of or resembling iron. 
I'ro-liy, ai'ro-ni (xm), n. 1. The use of words designed 
to convey a meaning opposite to the literal sense, with the 
design of indicating dissent, disapprobation, or contempt; 
censure or ridicule under cover of praise or compliment; 
covert sarcasm or satire. 

That faculty of irony . . . coasist* chiefly ia a certain superficial 
distortion or reversal of object*. 

Carlyle Essays, Richter In vol. i, p. 21. [h. si. a co.] 

2. Bhet. A figure in which the speaker represents his 
thought in a form that naturally expresses its opposite. 

Irony t» one of the three figures {irony, doubt, aud inter¬ 
rogation ) that respect a change In the represented concep¬ 
tion of the object, »Dd these three form a species of that 
cla.xs of representative figures (Including also prosopopeia 
and apostrophe) In which the mental condition of the speak¬ 
er Is represented as dlffereat from the reality. 

3. The feigning of ignorance, as when one In an argu¬ 
ment thus dissembles iu order to lead on and perplex nu 
antagonist — a favhrite device of Socrates, hence called 
iXfcrutic irony. [< F. I route, < L. ironia , < Or. eirO- 
ntia, < eir&n, dissembler, orig. ppr. of eirb, speak.] 

Synonyms: wo banter. 

1'ro-ny hi, ai'ro-nim, n. An Ironical pseudonym. 
Ir"o-q uol'an, lr*n-c\vei'an, n. A North-American lin¬ 
guistic stock. See American. 

Ir'o-cwei', n. l. A North-American In¬ 
dian of any one of the Five ilater, Six) Nations. See 
Five Nations. 2. One of the Iroquolan stock of North- 
American Indians or their language. See American. 
ir'ou**, a. Full of anger; Irascible.— i r'nn w-ly+, adv. 
Irp+. ' I. «. .Making a grimace or contortion. 11, n. A 
irpe*. 1 grimace; contortion. 

Irr-. See is*. 

!o the following Hat of unimportant self-explaining words 
the prefix fr- adds merely the sense of f/o. ««-, or not, ma¬ 
king the compound the negative or privative of the word 
before whirh it is placed; as, irrealizable, not realizable; ir- 
rvclproclty, want of reciprocity. 

Irrealizable lrrclapsablet Jrreprovshle 

irrebni table lrrellevabli* lrreprovableaess 

irreceptlve irremlsslble irreprovablv 

irreeiprocal irremlsslhlenesB irreputablet 

1 reciprocity irremhudbly Irreslllent 

Irmognldoo irremlsslon irrestrainahlc 

Irrcconlable inremlsslve Irresoscltable 

irrceurable+ iireiult table Irrcsuseltably 

irrecusable irrenownedt Irretenilon 

lmductlblllty lrrrpassablet Irretentive 

iredwtlble lrrepentanc<' irreturnable 

irreduetlon Irreplaceable irrevralable 

Irreflexlve irreplevlatde Irrevealably 

irrefonnable irreplevisable irrevoiublet 

irregeneraoy I represent able Irrhetorlcal 

irregeneratfon irreproducible lrrubricsl 

lrrejectablet lrreproduetive 

ir-rn'dl-niKC, ir-r£'dl-cms, //. 1 . The act nr state of 

emitting luminous rays; as, phosphoric irradiance. 2. 
The optical effect of irradiation; luster; splendor. Ir- 
ra'«l l-aii-eyt. 

Ir-ra'dl-Hiii, ir-rc'dl-ant, a. Sending out rays of light; 
as, the irrattiani moon. 

I r-rn'«l l-ate, ir-re'di-6t, r. [a'ted; -a'ting.] I. /. 

1. To render clear, bright, or shining by throwing rave 
of light upon or into; make luminous; Illuminate. 2. 
Hence, to render clear and intelligible, as a subject; till 
with knowledge or with cheer, as the mind. 3. To umke 
d’stburnished or glorious; surromid w ith splendor. 

While y«»a may call them figure*. why should you reason nw&y. 
throw away, the **eeteitt, gmnde*t truth* that ever irradiated 
humsnitr • II. W. BEECHER Plymouth Pulpit, May », '?S vol. iv, 
p. aw. ,j. b. r. *75.] 

4. To strike or jienetrate, as by rays; ab, irradiating 
bent. 

II. i. To emit rays; shine. [< L. I /rad tat us, pp. of 
irradio, < In, on, 4- radio ; see radiate, r.l 
Ir-ra'ill-alc, Ir-rS'di et or -£t, a. [Poet.J Made clear, 
bright, or glorious. [ < L. irradiates; see innAm ate, r.l 
lr-rnMI-n"l**«i, ir-ro'dl-^tcd, a. Her . Decorated with 
rays nr beams of light. 

lr-rn*«1l-H'tlou, ir-re'di-e’shnn, n. 1. The act of ir- 
radiatiug. or the state of toing irradiated. 

There was a purs light.au etniMl spiritual sweetne** in the eye* 
— the irradiation of an anxious «om1. 

G. W. CURTIS Trumps ch. 45, p. 272. [II. *61.] 

2. Hays emitted; a-, the irradiation of a candle. 3. 
Hhy*. ' An apparent enlargement of a bright object, 
when seen against a dark background, due, according to 
Helmholtz, to the fact that the rays of light do not con¬ 
verge accurately to a focus upon tlie retina. 

The effect of irradiation is very perceptible in the apparent 
magnitude of the star*. 

t.ANoT Physics ir. by Atkinson, hk. vii, ch. #, p. 000. [w. w. *90.] 

[< L. irradio ; see irradiate, f.] 

Ir-ru'dl-u-flvfc, ir-re'dl-a-tiv. I. a. Emitting rays; 

illuminating. II. w. That whioh irradiates. 
Ir-rnd'l-uulc, ir-rad'i-ket, rl. [-lasted; -ca'tino.] To 
root deeply or firmly. 

I r-ra'l I «» n-n I, ir-rash'tm-ol, a. 1. Not possessed of rea¬ 
soning powers or understanding; as, an irrational being. 

Irrational nature ot our womanhood. 

That blufthe* one w«y, feel* another way, 

And praj*. perhaps. another. 

K. B. Browning Aurora Leigh hk. ii, 1. 701. 

2. Not accordant with or characterized by reason; con¬ 
trary to reason: absurd; ns, an irrational proceeding. 

3. A Iff. Not equal to the quotient of any two entire 

quantities; not expressible by a whole mini tor or com¬ 
mon fraction; said e*}K*ci«lly of roots, as \ 2. [< L. 

irrationals ». < in-, not; and sec rational.] 

Synonyms: »<*e aiwcrp; insane. 

Irrutioiinl syllable ( Ur. lb-os.), a syllable that tie* 
atrMvs the pn»iH*r rnilo la-tween thesis and arsis, as a long 
syllable standing In the place of n abort one. 

— lr - rtt'tlou -al - ly, adr.— Ir - ru'f Ion - 
lira*, n. 

Ir-ru'llon-nl, n. A person or thing uot ]Kjs sensed of 
reason, as an idiot or a brute. 

lr-ra"tloii-ari'(y, ir-rash'un-al'i-ti. n. [tie**, /V.j 
I . The state of lacking reason or understanding; also, 
the character of tolng contrary to the dictates of reason; 
as, the irrationality of a nmdman; the irrationality of a 
pro|xmition. 2. Something irrational or absurd. 

— i rrm lonnlity nl'diuperwlou < the w r ant of 

proport lonalltv tn the spectra produced by different media. 

Ir"re-«*laln»'n-l>l(e, lr'r^clem'u-bl, a . That cun not 


be reclaimed or that can not be redeemed; ae, an irre¬ 
claimable rogue; irreclaimable pledges. 

Synonyms: see abandoned. 

-Ir"re - claim ' a - bl(c - ness, n. — Ir " re- 
eIn I m u-Iri y, adv. 

Ir-rec'off-iiH'za-lflCe, ir-rcc'eg-nai’zQ-bl (xm), a. In¬ 
capable of being recognized. 

lr-ree , o»-el*'la-bl(c, Ir-rec^n-soiMa-bl (xm), a. 
That can not be reconciled; as, irreconcilable enemies; 
irreconcilable statements. 

Between us and the Greeks lies the gn.ve of their murdered 
paganism, making our minds and theirs trreconcilable. 

Lowell Mu Study Windows p. 223. [it. x. a co. *86.] 

Synonyms: see implacable; incongruous. 

— lr-rcc"oii-el / 'la-bll'l-ty, Ir-rec'o n-el"!a- 

bl(e-iiesK, lr-rec / on-cI''ln-bly, adv . 

lr-rcc'oii-cl"’]a-l)l(e, n. One who will not agree or 
become reconciled: said especially of political factionists. 

The rest of the irreconciloNes made Africa their new centre of 
operations. Froude Criwirch. 24, p. 363. [H. *81.] 

ir-ree / on-elle"t» vt. To keep from reconciliation. 
ir-rcc'oit-clled" , t* a. Unreconciled. 
Ir-ree , oii-i*IIc''ineM4 t i-rec r §n-gall*ment, n. Thestate 
of being unreconciled. ir-rec"on-cir'l-a'llonj, 
lr"re-eov'cr-n-l>I(e, ir'rg-cuv'^r-o-bl, a. 1. Thatcan 
not be recovered or regained; Irredeemable; lost bevoud 
recall; as, an irrecoverable state of happiness. 2. That 
can not be recovered from; not to be remedied or cured; 
as, an itrecocerable ruin. 

The bank . . . was in s state of absolute aod irrecoverable rcl- 
lap*e. MacDonald What's Mine's Mine ch. 45, p. 472. [o. l. co.] 

Synonymi; sec incurable. 

— l^'re-eov'er-a-blte-nesN, lr"re-eov / - 
er-a-l>ly, adv. 

Ir"re-c*M'i>er-a-bl(e, ir're-kiu'p^r-o-bl, a. Not ad¬ 
mitting of recuperation; Irreparable. [< LL. irrecu- 
IterabuU, < L. in-, not; and see nEcuPERABLE.J 
— Ir^re-cii'pcr-a-bly, adv. 
lr"re-cnreil'+, a. That can not be cored. 
lr"re-cle«*in'«-I>l(e, ir’rg-dim'a-bl, a. 1. Not to be 
redeemed or replaced bv nn equivalent; as, an irredeem¬ 
able bank-note. 2. That cannot be reclaimed; not lo 
be atoned for or escajx:d from; as, an itTedeemable scoun¬ 
drel, crime, or slavery. 

The Steward should be ptaeed in exact antithesis to Kent, as the 
only character of utter irt'erleemabie baseness in Shakspenre. 

Coleridge HorAs, Shakspeare, Lear in vol. iv,p. 139. [n. *5S.] 

— I r"re - «leem /r a - bll'l - ty, lr"re- tleein'n - 
l>l(e-iies*N, lr"re-deem'a-bly, adv. 
Ir w re-cl<?n'f Ism, ir^Mien'tizm, n . The political views 
of the Irredentists, taken collectively. 
lr"re-«lcn / tl*l, ir’£-den'tist, //. One of a party fnrmed 
In Italy atont 1878 to secure the incorjxiration with that 
country of regions Italian in speech and race but subject 
to other governments. Such regions were called Italia 
irredenta, or unredeemed Italy. [< It. irredentist a, < 
irreflento, unredeemed, < L. in-, not, + redemptus, pp. 
of redirno; redeem.]— Ir"re-den'll*l, a. 

Ir^re-thi'el-bHe, ir’rg-difi'sl-bl, a. 1. Not reducible; 
that can not be brought into the desired erudition, form, 
or arrangement; that can not be lessened. 

The fashion* of dress and of amusement* are generally capricious 
and irreducible to rule. 

IIallam Middle Ayes ch. 9, pt. ii. p. 488. [u. *54.] 
2. Snrg. Not yielding to treatment: said of hernia or 
fracture. 3. Ala. Not rednclble to a simpler form. 

— Ir"re-4lii''c*l-bll'l-iy, n. The quality or condi¬ 
tion of being Irreducible. lr' / re-<iii'ei-bl(e-iiei*N$, 
— Ir"rc-«l uVI-bly, adv. 

Ir^re-llec'f Ion, ir'rg-ficc'flhun, n. Lack of reflection; 
thouglitlessness. — Ir^re-lleci'iv(e, a. Lacking re¬ 
flectiveness; not guided by reflection. 
Ir*r(Tni*gn*blic, Ir-rerru-ga-bl, a. Not refragable; 
that can not to refuted or disproved- Incontestable; In¬ 
controvertible; as, irrefragable proof. [< LL. inrfra- 
fjabili*. < L. i«-, not; and see refkaoable.] 

Synonym*: see incontestable. 

— Ir-ref^ni-ifa-bll'I-iy, n. The quality or state 
of being irrefragable, Ir-rel y ra-ga-bl(e-ncsiNi, — 
I r-rcr'ra-ijH-bly, adv. 

I re-fraii'g;l-bl(e, ir*r§-fran'jl-bi, a. I. That can 
not be broken or violated; as, an irrefrangible law. 2. 
Optics. Not susceptible of refraction. 

— Ir"re-fr*iii''j;l-bll'l-f y, v. lr"re-fran'g:l- 
l)l(c-iiC88j,-lr , 'ri‘-fraii , gl-bly, adv. 

Ir"re-f u'ln-l»!(e, ir*re-flQ'ta-bl (xm), a. Not refutable; 
that can not be disproved; Irrefragable, as an argument. 
[ < LL. Irrefvtabihs, < in-, not, -f refnto, refute.] 

— Ir"re-fti"la-bll / l-iy, n. irrefutable character. 
I r''re-fti'in-l>I(e-»efcw^.— lr"re-ru'iu-bl y, atfy. 
Ir-rcg/ii-lnr, lr-n‘g'yu-lar, a. 1. Not regular; depart¬ 
ing from or being out of the usual or proper form, order, 
course, method, proi>ortlon, etc.; not uniform; uneven. 

It was frniod thwi all the planets moved with nn irregular ve¬ 
locity. O. M. Mitciiel Planetary <ind Stellar W orlds lect. i, p. 
27. [o. N. A co. *7(1.] 

2. Not confonning In action nr character to rule, duty, 
discipline, etc.; lawless; as, itreoular habits. 3. Zoo/. 

(1) Varying from nn established type; not exhibiting 
radial or bilateral symmetry; us, an irregular sea-urchin. 

(2) Of or pertaining to the Irrenulnria. 4. Bot. (1) 
Exhibiting n want of symmetry in fnrm and size: said 
of flow ers in which the members of the various w horls 
differ from one another in size or shape. (2) Asymmet¬ 
rical. (3) Zygomorphous. [ < OF. irreguller, < LL. ir¬ 
regularis, < L. in-, not, 4 - regnlaris; see regular.] I r- 
reghi-Iouat. 

Synonyms: abnormal, anomalous, confused, crooked, 
desultory, devious, disorderly, dissolute, eccentric, erratic, 
exceptional, fitful. Immoderate, Inordinate, uneven, unnatu¬ 
ral, unsettled, iui*>ymmetrlcal, unsystematic, unusual, varia¬ 
ble, vicious, wandering, wild. See anomalous.— Anto¬ 
nym*: common, constant, established, fixed, formal, 
methodical, natural, normal, orderly, ordinary, periodical, 
punctual, regular, stated, steady, systematic, uniform, uni¬ 
versal, unvarying, usual. 

— Irrcgiiini* troop**, troops not forming part of nor 
nsually operating with the regular forces, hut fighting In 
Independent twuuls, as for local defense, or In harassing the 
enemy by raids, Interception of trains,or the like; guerrillas. 

— Ir-reg'ii-lii r-l«t+, n. One who Is irregular in con¬ 
duct or opuilona.—Ir-reg'n-lar-ly. adv. 
Ir-retf' 11 -lar, n. A person exercising a calling or pro¬ 
fession without belonging to Its regular organization or 


conforming to its regulations, ns a soldier not In the reg¬ 
ular service, nr a medical practitioner not affiliated with 
the regular profession. 

Night had set In before the reserve and irregulars reached the 
foot of Luady’s Lane. COOPER The Spy ch. 35, p. 403. [J. a. M. ’85.] 

Ir-reg"u-Ia'rI-a, ir-reg'yu-le'ri-a or -la'ri-a, n. ]d. 
Echin . A suborder of euecninoideans with' the anus in 
the posterior Interrndium, aa in sputangids, etc. [< L. 
irregularis; see irregular, a.] 1 r-reg:"ii-Iu're> 4 . 

lr-reg^'u-lar'I-tIr-reg’yu-lar'i-ti, n. [-ties, 7 )/.] 1 . 
The condition or quality of being irregular; lack of con¬ 
formity, rule, method, or uniformity; divergence from 
whatiB customary or fit. 

If the Greek emperor behaved ungenerously to them. It must 
therefore be ascribed to the irregularity of their conduct. 

Wm. Russell Moslem Europe vol. i, letter xxvi, p. 159. [u. *45.] 

2. That which constitutes an Irregularity; an imperfec¬ 
tion, inconsistency, delinquency, impropriety, deviation, 
or the like; as, to be charged with grave irregularities. 

3. 71. C. & Anglican Ohs. An impediment to the taking 
or performing the functions of orders, as heresy, insanity, 
nonage, etc. [ < OF. iiregularite , < LL. irregalarita(t-)s , 
< irregularis; See irregular, a.] 

Synonyms: eeeDisoaoEK. 

Ir-reg'u-lntet, vt. To make irregular; derange. 
Ir /l 'rc-lnle / , tr're-let’, a. [Kure.] Not related; unrelated. 
ir"re-In'tedi. 

The fleetiag accidents of a mao’s life, and itsextemal shows, may 
Indeed be irrelate aod incongruous. UK QuiNCEY Opium»Eater, 
Suspiria, Palimpsest p. 233. [t. A F. ’55.] 
lr"re-Ia'IIon, ir*r§- 1 e'shun, n. Lack of relation. 

1 r-rel'a-tlvto, ir-rel'a-tiv, a. 1 . Not relative; espe¬ 
cially, having no mutual relations; unconnected. 2 . 
Mus. Having no common tone, or few common tones: 
said of chords, koye, etc.— Irrelative repetition (Biol.), 
the repetition of like parts without mutual relatlou. 

— lr-rel'u-H v(e-ly, adv. 
tr-rel'a-f lv(e, n. That which is without relation, 
ir-rel'e-van-ejsir-rcl'e-van si, n. [-cies, pi.] 1. The 
condition or quality of being irrelevant; as, the irrele¬ 
vancy of a statement. 2. Something that is irrelevant. 

The argument from mechooism against teleology Is simply a 
long irrelevance. 

B. P. Bowne Philos, of Theism cb. 2, p. 97. [H. ’87.] 

Ir-rel'e-vaneeJ. 

Ir-rel'e-vnnl, ir-rel'g-vant, a. I. Notrelevant; natu¬ 
rally or logically foreign to tin* subject; impertinent; in¬ 
applicable; as, an in'elevant illustration. 2. Law. Hav¬ 
ing no proper bearing on the point in question; not 
material to an issue; as, in'elevant testimony, 
Synonyma: see alien; insignificant. 

— Ir-rel'e-vant-ly, adv. 

tr^rc-Ilii'lo 11 , ir’re-lij'un, n. The state of being with¬ 
out or opposed to religion; unbelief; ungodliness. 

Nations plunged ia the abyss of irreligion must necessarily be 
nations in anarchy. 

DaApEB Intell. Devel. Europe vol. i, ch. 4, p. 140. [11.] 
[< LL. irreligioin-), < L. in-, not; and see nELioioN.] 

— I i*"re-!fci>:'io n-l»t, n. An irreligious person. 
Ir^rc-Ilff^loii h, ir'rg-lij'us, a. Not religious; indif¬ 
ferent or opposed to religion; hence, ungodly; unright¬ 
eous; as, in'eligiom talk. 

So far from science being irreligious^ a« many think, it is the 
neglect of *cieoce that is irreligious — it is the refusal to study the 
surrounding creatioo that is irreligious. 

Spencer Education ch. I, p. 91. [a. ’89.] 
[< LL. irreligiosus, < L. t«-, not; and see religious.] 
Synonyms: see profane. 

—Ir"re -1 lg;'lon*-ly, adv.— 
iic 8 n, n. [Hare.] Lack of religiouB character; ungod- 
linesB. lr"ro-ll{f"l-o« / l-tyt. 
ir-re'iiie-n-blle, Ir-ri’me-a-bl (xm), a. [Ksrc.] Ad¬ 
mitting no return; Irretraceable. 

Ir" re-i»ie'«ll-n-bl{c, ir‘re-mrdl-a-bl, a. Not to to 
rectified by remedial measures; not to be redressed; in¬ 
curable; Irreparable; as, t/remediable abuses. [< L. b‘- 
remediabilis, < in-, not; and see remediable.] 

— Ir"re-me'di-a-l>l(e-nc!*is, n .— Ir^re-me'cll- 
a-bly, adv. 

lr / 're-niov / R-bl(e, ir’rg-mQv'a-bl, a. Not removable; 
that can not to or is not to be removed or displaced; 
immovable; permanent; as, an in'emovable judge. 

The real will never find an irremoixible basis till it rests on the 
Ideal. Lowell Democracy p. 22. [11. M. * co. ’87.1 

— Ir*re-inov"a-l>li'l-ty, n. ir"rc*mov'a* 
M(e-nch (*[.-1 r* f rc‘-im>v / n-l»ly, adv. 
Ir^re-mov'iil* Ir're-mflv’ol, «. [Hare.] The state of not 
lining removed. 

i r"ri»-iini'ner-n-liKe, Ir're-mlfl'nguQ-bl, a. [Ilare.] Not 
remunemblc; (hat can not be recompensed. [< LL. irre- 
mnnerabilis, < L. fa-,not, A-remunero; see p.emuneratk.I 
lr-rei>'a-ra-bl(e, ir-ren'a-ra-bl, a. Not reparable; 
that can not be rectified or made amende for, or that 
can not be repaired or restored; irremediable; as, the 
i/reparat/le past; nn t/reparable wrong. [< L.inepa- 
rabilis, < in-, not; and see repahakle.J 
Synonyms: we incurable. 

— Ir*re|>"n-rH-bll'l-ly, n. Ir"re|>'a-ra-bl(e- 
ne**£.— I r-re|>'ai-ra-l>ly, adv. 

Ir"re-peaI' ii- bite, irTg-plra-bl, a. Not rcpealable; 
that can not be rescinded or recalled; Irrevocable. 

— Ir / 're-i>eal"a-bll / i-ly, n. ]i*"re-|>eal'n- 
bKe-iies*}*^,— Ii*"re-peal'n-l>ly, adv. 
ir-rep^re-lien'sil-bhu, ir-rcp^rg-hen'si-bl, a. Not 
reprehensible or blamable; not deserving censure or re¬ 
proof. [< LL. i/reprehezmbUis, < L. in-, not; and see 
reprehensible.] — I r-i*c |>"re - Ii e n'*l - bl (c-n o>*m, 
Ir-rt*|>"re-lien' 8 l-bly, adv. 

I r"re-prew**'I-l>l(o, ir'rg-pree'i-bl, a. Not repress¬ 
ive; that can not be restrained or kept down; as, irre¬ 
pressible laughter; an irrepressible conflict, 

— Ir^ru-presiN'l-bly, adv . 
lr v i'c-I»re*N'ivUs ir're-pras'lv, a. [Hare.] Irrepressible. 

Jlost women's arms unclose at onc-e 
Willi irrepcessive instinct. 

E. B. Buow'nino A«rom Leigh hk. iii, 1. 88t. 
ir"re-|>roaeIi'a-l»l(p, ir'rg-jirocb'a-bl, a. Not re- 

f troacnnble; nbove reproach or criticism; blameless; as, 
/rtproachaUe character. 

Sir Matthew Hale, afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England, the 
Irreproachable jurist and judicial saint. WHITTIER Pz'vse Works, 
John Roberts in vol. I, p. 308. f 11. M. A CO. ’82.] 

— Ir"re-|iroH«*l»'tt-l>l(«.»-newN, n.— Ir"re* 
proael»'a-l»ly, adv. 
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lr-rep / tiont« n A creeping in; surreptitious entrance. 
lr"rpp«ti / tioiiN+, a. Stealing In; Insfouativc. 
lr"re-*l*t'iinee, ir'rg-zist'ans, n. Forl>earance from 
resisting; non-resistance; submission. 
tr"re-8l*l't“l>l(o, irrc-zist'i-bl, a. Not resistible; that 
can not be successfully withstood or opposed; as, an ir¬ 
resistible torrent or proof. I r"re-*i .si 'les*+. 

Synonyma: see imperious. 

— Ir"re - *1*1 "1 - bll'l -1y, Ir^re - *i*I'I * l»l(e- 
ne>*, ti .— tr"re-si*l'M»ly, adv. 
lr-ro*'o-lii-bl(e, ir-rez'o-lu-bl, a. 1. Not resoluble; 
that can not be resolved into its component parts or ele¬ 
ments. 2t. Not to be relieved; beyond help. [< L. ir- 
resolubilis , < in-, not; and ace resoluble.] 

— lr-re*'o-]u-l>l(e-iiess, n. 

4r-re*'o-lule, ir-rez'o-IOt or -liut, a. Not resolute or 

resolved; not decided in mind; lacking determination of 
character; vacillating; wavering; hesitating. 

We are irresolute *o tongas the strength of competing desires 
is evenlv matched. T. H. Green Prolegomena to Ethics bk. ii, 
cb. 2, p.* 143. [c. F. ’84.] 

[< L. iiresolntus. < in-, not: and see resolute.] 

Synonym; unuecldod. Indecision denotes lack of In¬ 
tellectual conviction; irresulutloo denotes defect of voli¬ 
tion, weakness of will. A thoughtful man may be undecided 
as to the course to take in perplexing circumstances; yet 
when decided he may act with promptness; sn irresolute 
man lacks the nerve to act. Indecision commonly denotes 
a temporary state or condition, irresolution a trait of char¬ 
acter. See faint; fickle.— Antonyma: decided, deter¬ 
mined, firm, persistent, resolute, resolved. 

— t r-re*'o-l u« e-ly, adv.— \ r-re*'o-l ii to-lies*, 
n. The state of being irresolute; Irresolution. 

Ir-res/'o-lii'llon, ir-rcz'o-Hi'sbun or-liu'shun, n. Lack 
of resolution or firmness of purpose; wnnt of decision. 

Synonyms: see doubt. Compare irresolute. 
tr"re-*olv / a-hl(e, ir’re-zelv'a-bl, a. Not separable 
into parts; lncapnble of being resolved. 

— irreNoIvnble neiinlie, nchula? that, when viewed 
through the most powerful telescopes, seein still homoge¬ 
neous. instead of separating into star clusters: thought to 
consist largely of glowing gases.— ii* // rt*-«oIv / a-b!(e- 
ness, lr"re-*oIv // a-bil / i-ty, n. 

fr"re-*ol veil', ir*r§-zelvd% a. Not resolved; nnsettled 
in opinion; irresolute.— lr"rc-sol v'eil-ly, adv. 
li*"re-*i>ce / tiv(e, Ir'rg-spec'tiv, a. 1. Lacking respect 
or relation; taking no account; independent of (speci¬ 
fied) circumstances or conditions; regardless: now used 
mostly with of, often adverbially. 

A natural right to liberty, irrespective of the ability to defend 
it, exists in nations as much as and no more than it exists in individu¬ 
als. Froude English in Irelond vol. i, p. 1. [s. ’85.] 

2t. Disrespectful. 

— irrespective re*erxt'(U.S. Postal Service), & max¬ 
imum reserve of money-order funds allowed s postmaster 
without regard to the amount of unpaid money-orders the 
advices of which sre In his hands. 

tr"re-*jiee / tiv(e-ly, adv. Without respect or regard: 
used with of. 

Ir //, re-wplr'a-lile, Ir’rg-spair'a-bl or lr-res'pi-ra-bl 
(xiii), a. Not respirable; not fit to be breathed. [< LL. 


ir'rl-gnnt, Ir'i-gunt. Auric. 1. a. Serving to irrigate. 
11. n. Au irrigation ditch. 

The distribution of the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates was 
secured in ancient times, hy . . . canals and irrigants. 

P. V. N. Myers Anc. Ilist . pt. i, § t, ch. 3, p. 57. [G. & CO. ’88.] 
lr'ri-jjate, ir'i-get, vt. [-ga'ted; -oa’ting.] I. To 
water, as land, by ditches or other artificial means. 

When the Spaniards first visited the territory [Arizona], in 
1526, they found ruins of cities and irrigating canals. 

STRONO Our Country ch. 3, p. 33. [a. & T. CO.] 

2. Surg. To moisten, as a wound, with dropping wa¬ 
ter or a spray, jet, etc. 3. To wet; soak; bedew. [< 
L. irrigatus , pp. of iniao, < in, upon, -f rigo, water.] 
lr"ri-KH / tIon, ir’l-ge'snun, n. 1. The process of wa¬ 
tering land by ditches or y ,, 

by other artificial means. n 
2. Surg. The process of A lfa AW 

washing or or keeping 
moist, as a wound. [< * 
irrigatio(n-\ < irrigo; 

IRRIGATE.] 

tr / ri-gn"tor, tr 1-ge'tgr, 

1, Agric. A water-cart 
watering crops. 2. Surg, 

An apparatus for wetting, 
ir-rig'u-oiist, a. Waterc 
or watery: supplying water. 
ir-i*is'i-bi(e, ir- 
riz'i-hl,a. [Hare.] 

That ean not 
laugh. 

ir-ri'nlont, n . A 
laughing st some 
one; derision. 

Ir-rrsortir-rai'- 

sor, n. Ornith. 


1. A genus typ¬ 
ical of Irrimri- 
due. 2. [I-] A bird 
of this genus; a 
wood-hoopoe. 
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irrespirabilis, < L. in-, not; and sec respirable.] 
r v re-«iioii ,/ s*l-bll / l“ly, ir’rg-spen'si-bil'bti, n. The 
condition or character of being irresponsible; freedom 
from accountability. 

Ir^re-spon'sil-blCe, Ir'rg-spen'ai-bl, a, l.Notllahle 
to be called to account; not answerable or amenable; 
as, an it'reejnn/ribte monarch; an irresponsible imbecile. 

/rrespons 1 61c. accountable to no one, ha [the critic] sits supreme, 
like the Mahometan Allah. 

HAMERTON Graphic Arts ch. 6, p. 49. [R. BROS. ’83.] 
2. Careless of or unable to meet responsibilities; unre¬ 
liable; as, an irresponsible debtor; an irresponsible state¬ 
ment.— I r' / re-*pon / *l- bl y, ado. 

Synonyms: see absolute; ARniTRARy. 

lr"re-*|>on'*lv(e, ir'rg-spon'siv, a. Affording no re¬ 
sponse; disinclined to respond. 

— lr"re-*|>oii'*tv(e-iie**, n. 

lr"re-t raee'u-bl(e, lr'rg-tres'a-bl, a. Not retrace- 
able; not to be brought back to a former state. 

lr / 're-trnct / lKi\ ir're-tract'il, a. [Rare.] 1. Not retract¬ 
ile. 2. Not ductile. [W.] 

Ir"re-trlev'a-bl(e, ir're-trlv'a-bl, a. Not retrievable; 
that can not be recovered or restored; remediless; ir¬ 
reparable; as, an irretrievable mistake. 

Shakspere represented absolute, overwhelming, irretrievable 
ruin in Timon of Athens. DOWOEN Shaksperej His Mind and 
Art ch. 2. p. 76. [K. A CO. ’75.] 

Synonyms: see incurable. 

— lr">e-triev'a-bl(e-iie**, n. Ir^re-t rlev"a- 
bll'I-t y}.- i r"re-l rlc v'a-bl y, ado. 

ir-rev'er-enee, ir-rev'gr-gns, n. The quality or con¬ 
dition of being irreverent, especially toward God and sa¬ 
cred things; as, irreverence In church. [OF., < L. irrev- 
erentia, < lrreveren(t-)s; see irreverent.] 

Ir-rev'er-end, ir-rev'gr-^nd, a. 1* [Rare.l Not iosplring 
or not dcserviog reverence. 2+* Irreverent. 

Ir-rcv'er-cnt, ir-rev^r-gnt, a. Lacking in reverence; 
showing or expressing a deficiency of veneration, espe¬ 
cially for sacred things; as, an irreverent scoff. 

Tn hi* conception of God, the Creator, Michael Angelo is the only 
artist who has not been irreverent. JULIA B. BE FonEST Short 
Hist. Art , Renaissance p. 238. [p. A «.] 

[OF., < L . irreveren(t-)s, <{«-,not; and seen eve rent.] 
ir-rev"er-e«i / tlal$.— Ir-rev'er-ent-ly, ado. 

ir"re-ver*'l-bl(e, ir*r§-v£rs'i-bl, a. 1 . That can not 
be reversed or Inverted; as, an iri’erersible movement of 
progress. 2. That can not be annulled; irrevocable. 

— ir' / re-ver* // l-l»II'l-l v, Ir^rc-vers'l -bee¬ 
tle**, n.— lr"re-vcr*'I-hly, ado. 

Ir-rev'o-ca-bK©, ir-rcv'o-cQ-hl, a. 1 . Incapable of 
being changed, revoked, or repenled; unalterable. 

That which is past 1* gone and irrevocable , and wise men have 
enoogh to do with things present nnd to come. 

Bacon Works, Essays, Of Revenge in vol.i, p.2C4. [H.o. a. 71.] 
2. Law. Not to be changed at will by the doer or 
maker; as, an irrevocable deed; an irrevocable power. 
[< L. irrevocabilis , < in-, not; and see revocahle.] 

—1 r - re v"o - ca - bl l'1-l y, 1 r - rev'o - cn - bl(e- 
noHN n.— Ir-rey'o-fa- wy v ado. 

Ir'rl-ca-blCe, ir'i-gu-bl, a . That ean be irrigated or 
artificially watered; as, irngaUe country. 

It ig estimated that the Powell survey of irrigable land makes 
an area eight time* a* large as Indiana. 

H. W. Gkauy Eew South ch. 4, p. 215. [R. a. ’90.] 
[< L. irrigo; see irhigate.] 


Method of Irrigation, 
a. head-gate of main canal; s,shnt»off of side 
EL., < irrisus , ditch; m, water-meter. Compare itlus.of NORIA. 
pn. of irrlde o, laugh at, < tn, against, + rideo, laugh.] 
Ir // rl-sor'l-dsu, ir'i-sorfi-d! or -tie, n. jd. An African 
family of upnnoidcan birds, with a long curved bill and 
long graduated tail; wood-hoopoes or Irrisors. [< Iimi- 
son.]—-Ir // rI-sor'lrt, n.~ ir-rI'*or-oItl, a. 
ir-ri'so-ry, Ir-roPso-ri, a. [Rare.] Disposed to deride or 
make sport of others; derisive. 

!r"rt-ta-bl!'f-ty, ir'1-to-biPi-ti, n. 1. Irritableness. 

His passions do not amount to more than irritability. 

II azutt Spirit of the Age, Southey p. 119. [D. & j. ’59.] 
2. Physiol. The property of responding to a stimulus; 
as, mnsenlar irritability; nutritive irritability; nervous 
irritability. 3. 7 lot. That property of a plant which 
causes It to perform any peculiar movement in response 
to an exciting influence. [< L. irritabitita{t-)s , < irrita- 

bili8; see IRRITABLE.] 

lr / rl-ta'hl(e, Ir'l-tadd, a. 1, Showing impatience or 
111 temper on little provocation; irascihle; petulant; as, 
an irritable disposition. 2. Responding easily to the ac¬ 
tion of external stimuli; easily excited to perform some 
physical fnnetion; as, instable muscles; irritable nerves; 
an veritable brain. 3. Hot. Having the property of 
vegetable Irritability. 

Climbing plants . . . endowed with irritable organs, which 
when they touch any object clasp it. 

Darwin Climbing Plants ch. 1, p. 2. [j. M. 75.] 
[< L. irritabilis,<irrito , excite.] 

Synonyms; seecnoLERic; fretful. 
Ir'rl-ta-blic-iie**, n. The quality of being Irritable; 
a mental condition manifested in peevishness or impa¬ 
tience; fretfulness; excitability; petulance. 

— Ir'ri-ta-bly, ado. 

Ir'ri-tn-mentt. n. An Irritant cause; provocative. 
ir'ri-tnn-cy 1 . lr'i-tan-sl, n. [Rare.] The quality of pro¬ 
ducing Irritation. 

ir'ri-tiin-ey 8 , n. Scots Law. Invalidity. 

Ir'ri-taiit 1 , Ir'i-tant, a. Causing irritation or Inflamma¬ 
tion; as an irritant poison. [< L. irritan{t-)8, ppr. of 
itrito, excite.] 

ir'rl-lnnt 2 * a. Scots Law. Conditionally making null and 
void: said of clauses in deeds. [< LL. irritan{t-)s, ppr. of 
irrilo. Invalidate, < L. irrltus, void, < in-, not, 4- ratus , 
pp. of reor, judge.] 

Ir'ri-tant, n. 1. A mechanical, chemical, or patholog¬ 
ical agent of Inflammation, pain, or tension. 2. A stim¬ 
ulating or exciting cause; provocative; spur. 
ir'rl-fate 1 , irfri-t^ vt. [-ta'ted; -ta'ting.] 1. To 
excite 111 temper or impatience in; make petulant; fret; 
exasperate; as, to be irritated by the prattle of children. 

2. To excite physically; inflame or cause reaction in by 
stimulation; as, to irritate the skin by electricity or fric¬ 
tion. 3+. To intensify; stimulate. [< L. irritatus , pp. 
of IrHto , excite.] ir'rltet. 

Synonyms: see affront; annoy; incense; pique. 
Compare m patience. 

— lr'rl-tn/'tlng-ly, ado. 

ir'r*-tiue 2 t» vt . Scots Imic. To render null and void. 
iv'i’l-tatidtO. Intensified; excited. 

Ir"rl-l fi'llon, ir'i-te'ahun, n. I . The act of irritating 
mentally, or the state of being irritated; vexation; ill 
temper; impatience. 2 4 Biol. The act or process of ir¬ 
ritating, or condition of being irritated; the excitation 
of automatic action by external agency; stimulation; as, 
the irritation that causes cells to produce new tissue: 
muscular inflation causing contraction; the mechanical 
irritation of a seton. 

The presence of an irritation in the windpipe automatically 
excite* a combination of muscular movement, which tends to an 
expulsion of the offending particle hy an explosive cough. \V, B. 
Carpenter Principles Mental Physiol. hk. i, p. 17. La. ’31.] 

3. [Rare.] Incitement to action. [< L. irritatio(n -), < 
irrito, excite.] 

Synonyms: see impatience; pique. 
ir'rl-fn-flv, a. Irritative. Phil. Sou. 

tr'rl-la-f lve, ir'i-ta tiv, a. Serving to produce or ac¬ 
companied by irritution. ir'rl-ta-to-ryt [Rare]. 
Ir-ritr't, a. Void; Invalid; futile; vain. 
ir'ri»-riitt*+, vt. To wet with dew; bedew', 
tr'ro-riite, irfo-ret or -ret, a. J. Zool. Covered with 
minute color-marks, as those formed by tl»e scales on 
the wings of certain butterflies. Ir'ro-rir'leilf. 2+. 
Sprinkled or moist with dew. [< L. irmraius, pp. of 
irroro , bedew, < in, upon, -f- ros {mr-Y dew.] 
ir^ro-rn'tion, Ir'ro-re^ltun. n. \. Zool. A minute color- 
mark. 2+# A dotting or moistening with dew. 
ip"i*n-tn'tloii-nl, Ir’o-tC'shun-al, a. Phys. Sci. Not ro¬ 


tational; that does not rotate: said specifically of the mo¬ 
tion of s fluid that has no vortex movements. 
Ir-rn'bi'lc-uL ir-nTbric-ol, a. Contrary to the rubric, 
ip'rii-gatet, rl. To make wrinkles In; corrugate. 

Ir-ru p'floit, ir-rup'shun, n. A breaking or rushing in; 
violent incursion; sudden invaeion. [< L. irruptioin-), 
< itTuptus , pp. of irrumpo, break in, < in, in, -f- ruinjto, 
break.] 1 n-rii p'tlon^. 

Synonyma: see invasion. 

— ir-rup'trrl. a. [liare.l Broken with force; rup¬ 
tured.— iv-mp'iivO, a. 

lr-viii'gi-a, gr-vln'gl-a, w. Dot. A genus of tropical A fricao 
trees uf the quassia family (Simtirubaceue), wlih alternate 
simple coriaceous leaves and small fragraot yellow flowers. 
Including I. Barteri, the dlka-bread. [After Dr. Irving. j 
Ir'vliiis-Me, ^rfvlng-ait, n. One of a small body of 
Christians originating about 1830 among English Presby¬ 
terians under theleaa of Rev. Edward Irving, but not or¬ 
ganized until 1835, after Irving’s death. They believe in 
the return of the gift of tongues, and have a highly hier¬ 
archical constitution and ritualistic worship. Called by 
themselves the Catholic Apostolic Church. — 1 r'vl n«f- 
Ikiii, n. The helief and practise of the Irvingitea. 
lr'y+, a. Full of Ire; enraged; angry. 

1*, iz, Zdfter. sing. pres. ind. of be, r.: once used in some 
Northern English dialects In all persons of the singular, 
and in the negro dialect of the southern United States 
now need in all persons of both numbers: employed often 
in the future like other old verba (Anglo-Saxon verbs have 
the same form for present and future); as, to-morrow is 
Sunday: sometimes used as a noun to signify the actual. 
[< AS. w.] 

1*-, ais- or Is-. Derived from Greek isos, eqnal: a combi¬ 
ning form.—P'snb-iiar'iiial, a. Same asisoABNORMAL. 
— i"*a-flel'i»Iii-n, v. Terat. That form of double 
monstrosity In which the twu fetuses are equally developed 
but only slightly connected by soft tissue.— 

f >hon*, a. Hot. Having the numher of stamens lo the 
wo bundles of a dladelphous flower equal.— Pno- son, n. 
See isooon.— l-*nii / droii*, a. Dot. Having the sta¬ 
mens all similar and of the same number as 
the petals. — i.*nn / tlirr-ou*, a. Hot. 

Having equal anihers.—i-^niCtlion h, a. 

Hot. Having regular flow ers. “i-sap^ON- 
toPle, a. Of equal rank wMtb the apostles: 
applied in the Greek Chureh to the bishops 
consecrated by the apostles, women of 
apostolic company, and eminent defenders 
of the falrh.— i"*n-t rop'ic, a. Chem. 

Of, pertaining to, or containing sn Iso¬ 
meric modlticstlon of atroplc acid.— Iwn- 
tropic acid, a crystalline aromatic com¬ 
pound (CjgHisO*) formed by heating atroplc 
acid.— i // 8€»-i , r / gic, «. i*t<yn. Sci. Of equal energy; as, 
issuergic conditions.— i"*en-er / ulc, m. A line of equal 
energy on a thermodynamic diagram.— i"Hen-irop / lc, «. 
Mtys. Sci. Designating lines or conditions of equal en¬ 
tropy; adiabatic.— l"*en-trop / »e, n. An Isontroplc line. 
-i , 'sep-ip-le , fU‘«, n. pi. Ones showing the points si¬ 
multaneously reached In the migrations of s given epecles 
of hlrds.— i"M«'t»-ip-ie / *i-nl, a. 

Fhnftc, Ql'zac, n. [Local, Eng.J The hedge-sparrow. 
Is/a-bel, iz'Q-bel, n. A grayish yellow or yellowish drab; 
sand color. [ < F. Isabelle , < Isabelle , a woman’s name.] 
Is'a-lnia'or'ori; ^'a-belle^; 
l.s'a-behycHowb-l^a-bcniiife, a. 
Is^n-hcl'lle, lz*Q-beralt. n. [W. lod.j Ao angel-fish 
(Pomacnnthu8 ciliaris). [< Isabel , f. proper name.] 
I^'n-bel'In grnpe» see grape. 

l8"n-bel / ln:inoth' / , Iz'Q-bel'o-moth*, n. A North-Aineri- 
esn arctlld moth (Purrharctia isabeiia) of an Isabel-color. 
Is^n-hel'ln^vood", Iz'o-bero-wud', «. Hot. The wood 
of the red hsy ( Persea, Carolinmxi*) of the southern 
United States. It Is bard, strong, durable, reddish, and sus¬ 
ceptible of s high polish. 

I'wn-goget, ii. An Introduction; as. Porphyry’s eisagoge to 
Aristotle. ei"sn-Ko / getj I'an-noguet. 
I // *a-KOK / Iu*, ai*sa-goiics t «. That part of exegetical 
theology which has to do with the literary history* of the 
books of the Bible, their Inspiration, authorship, genu¬ 
ineness, and time and plaee or composition; Biblical in¬ 
troduction. [< L. isagogicus, < Gr. eisagtgikos , < eis. 
Into, -\-agd, lead.]—i ,/ *n-£ogr , le, l^sa-gros'Ie-aLo. 
bsa'iah, al-zS'ya or I-zg'ya, n. The prophetical book 
of the Old Testament canon the authorship of which is 
ascribed to Isaiah, the prophet. It Is nsnally divided in¬ 
to two parts, the earlier or historical prophecies (chapters 
1-39) and the later or evnngclieal prophecies (chapters 
40-66). [< Jleb. Yeshoyohu.] — I^wa-lau'le, a. 
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9-66). [< 1 

I'sn-tid, T Ql ' 8n -rid, ft. "Chem. A white crystalline com- 
i r sn-title, ( pound (CtsH^NjOD formed l>y the reduction of 
Isatln, as with zinc snd dilute sulfuric acid. i'Mn-thytUt 
i'*n-thydct; i'*n-tydtrf* 

l'*a-tin» I Ql’sa-tln, n. Chem. A vellowlsh-or browmlah- 
i'sn-iine, i red crystalline compound (CVLNOs) obtained 
by oxidizing Indigo. It acts as an arid radical, end forma 
i sn t i I ch, of w hich the compound wit h hydrogen, italic acid 
(CftlbNOa), Is formed by the actlun of caustic alkalis on Isr- 
tln. [< IsATis.] —l"sn-iin / ic t a. Of, pertaining to, or 
containing lsatln. i-snl r ic+. 

I'.*n-11s, oFso-tia or is'a-tis fxmk n. Bot. An Old 
World genos of the mustard family ( Crucif&rze ), with 
undivided leaves and a loose terminal panicle of small 
yellow flowers and flat pendulous pods. The woad (/. 
tinctorial is still cultivated as a dye-plant. [< L. isath, 
< Gr. isatis, milkyjuieed herb.l 
I*-cnr' / i-ot'ie-n.L Is-carM-ot'ic-ai. a. [Hare.] Pertaining 
to or like Judas lscsrlot, the betrayer of Christ; traitorous, 
ln-che'ini-n, Is-kl'ml-a or -k6‘'m'l-ci. n. Pathol. Murbld 
retention or suppression of a natural flow of blood: as, 
menstrual ischemia, f < Gr. ischaimos, hlood-stanching, < 
ischo, hold, -J- haima, blood.] i*-chie / ini-n+» 

— i*-clie / inic, a. is-clirehnlct. 
lsi-ebe'si*, ls-kr6ls or -kS'sis, n. Pithol. The retention or 
suppression of r discharge or a secretion. [< Gr. irx hb, 
hold, = echb, have.] 

Im IiL, (Derived from Greek ischion, bip, perhaps < 
]*t*Iilo-. f ischys, strength: combining forms.-ls^chl- 
ng'rn, n. Pathol. Gout lo the hip.— Is'tebl-nl'ui-n, 
v. Sciatica.— i*"chi-nt'ie, a. Of. pertainlog to. or situ¬ 
ated near the Ischium; sciatic. i*'ehi-ac±; i*'Vhi-nd'- 
ict; iVchi-nlt.—iHobinlie callosity, one of the 
patches of thickened, hairless, and often bright-colored 
patches of skin on the posterior parts of certain monkeys, 
as baboons.— i. diMcnsc, sciatica.— i*"clii-o>n'miL a. 
Attached to the lschlmn and to the anus.— isVlii-omp"- 
o-nfii-roUic* a. Attached to the Ischium and \o the 
aponeurosis or fascia of the thigh.— W'chi-o-hul'kn r. 
a. Attached to the ischium and to the bulh of the urethra. 
— iH"i*lii-o-onp / Mi-lar J a. Of. pertaining to, or at¬ 
tached to the ischium and the capsule of the hip-Joinr.— 
is^cht-o-enn'diiL I. a. Of or pertaining to the Ischium 
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»nd the tall; as, an i»cktocau<tal muscle. 11. An Isebl- 
ocaudal muscle.— is"elii-o-cnv'«*rn-ou*, n. Attached 
to the ischium and to the cavernous body of the penis; as, 
an ischiocavernous muscle.— in'cIi i-ti-eHc, n. I\tthol. 
f'datic hernia. In which the viscera protrude through the 
lsehiatlc notch. i»"clii-nd'o-celcit i.H"clii-nt'o- 
celet.— Is^cli i-nc'er-ite, n. Crust. Tlie third juint 
of an antenna, as in crabs, etc.—ij*"cIii-o-eli-lo'i*l-nn, 
a. Of or pertaining to the Ischium and the clitoris; as, an 
inrhioclitorittH artery.— i-o-eoe-eyg'c-u I, rr. At¬ 

tached to the Ischium and to the coccyx.— is'Vhi-o-did'- 
y-niitN, «. [»mi, pi.] Terat. A double monster united at 
the Ischia.— ih"cI tl-o-fem'n-rn 1 * «. Attached to the 
ischluin and the femur — i*"tlii~n-fib'i]-liir, a. At¬ 
tached to the ischium and the fibula. — i«"t*hi-ogr / im- 
t hi to, n. Crust. The third Joint of a ensthite.—i«*"chi- 
oill'i-tic, a. Of or pertaining to the Ilium and the ischi¬ 
um; IlIoBciatlC.— lM"clii-o»pt*n'llc t ft. Of or pertaining 
to both the ischium ami the penis.— )N"clii-op]i't]ii-*iH, 
n. Ptthol. Emaciation due to suppuration of the ldp-Joint. 

— l*"chl-<Ji*'*i-ditt*, n. Crust. The third Joint of a leg. 
See Ulus, under protoi*odite.— 1 s"clii-o~pro*-tnt'ic, 
a. Attached to the Ischium and to the prostate gland.— is"- 
clil-o-pn'blc, a. Of or pertaining to the Ischium snd 
the pubis.— i*"chl-o-ree'lnl, «. Of or pertaining to 
the Ischium and the rectum.— i*"clii-<i-Hn'crnl, a. Of, 
pertaining to, or comprising the Ischium and the sacrum; 
sacroschulc.— |*"olii-n'Kl*, n. I\tthol. Neuralgia of the 
thigh; sciatica.—I n "chi-o-tib'l-nl, o. Attached to the 
ischium and the tibia.— i*<"chi-o-vcr'tc«brnl, a. At¬ 
tached to the labium and to the vertebral column. 

I Veil I-it in, is'ki-utn, n. [-A,pL] I. Anal. The caudo- 
ventral element of the pelvic arch; In man, the |>art of 
the hip-bone on which the body rests when silting. It Is 
a separate bone in early life in man, and remains such in 
many lower animals. See illns. nnder bone. 2 .Crust. 
The thirl joint of any limb or lateral appendage; an ischl- 
ognatbitc or fechinpodite. 3. Entom. A pleuron. [< 
Gr. ischion; see tscitto-.] Is'chl-on;. 

lM‘li*no-|>lif>'nl-a, isc*no-fO'ni-a, n. Shrillness or 
weakness of the voice; also, stammering. [< Gr. isc/t- 
naphono* r, weak-voiced, < ischims, thin, -\-pkdnl, voice,] 
lscli-iiopli'o-iiyj.— lM*li"m>-i>lion / i<\ a. 

|n"c|i ii-ret'lc, is’kiu-ret'le. i. a. Med. Efficacious In 
relieving ischuria. Is-chu'rici. FT, «. A medicine for 
relieving retention of urine; diuretic. 

In-Hi u'ri-ii, Is-klft’rl-a, n. Pathol. Retention or great 
difficulty of passing the urine, with a constant distressing 
desire to discharge It. (LL., < Gr. ischotiria, < ixchb, hold, 
+ ouron, urine .] IVclm-ryt,—la'chu-ric* a. 

I’m v , aiz. 1. I Dial., Scot. & I*rov. Eng.] I shall: a con¬ 
traction. 2. [I’rov. Eng. & Negro, U. S.] I is: vulgar 
for I am. 

-Inc, syfflx. I . Used to denote ‘condition, quality of be¬ 
ing'; as, francho, service. [< OF. - ixe , < L.-ifia.] 
-loot; -lze+. 2. Same as -mi a . 3. Same as- ize. 

IVr-ln, rzt*r-in. «. Mineral. Titanic iron sand, or 11- 
menite, supjiosod to be isometric In its erystalllzalion. 
f < lserwiese, in Germany.] i'xor-lnej. 

lN"i‘*tbl-i»u / lc, Is*g-thl-on'lc, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, 
or containing an Isomeric variety of ethyl-sulfuric acid. [< 
is- ri- KTM IONIC.) 

— Net bionie Held, a yellowish oily liquid (CgHoSO*) 
Isomeric with sulfovinlc acid, that is derived variously, 
*s from sulfuric add by Its action on alcohol or ether. 

Inli, fob, n. l>cot.) Issue; liberty of going out. 

— isb and entry (Scot* Law), the right granted In a 
charter to us** all ways or passages going to or from church 
or market through the grounds of the grantor.— 1 «ht, rf. 
To pass out; issue. Incntt iHclict. 

-IkIi», euflis. Somewhat; of the nature of: used also to 
form pa trial adjectives. [< AS. - isc , an adj. formative.] 

-1 p%li tuffijr. To make; lo give. [< OF. -iss-, < L. -esco, 
term, of inceptive verbs.] 

1 nIi'iiih-cMIc, ish'ma-el-ait, n. I. A descendant of 
Ishmael, Abraham’s son by Hngar, and, according to 
traditiou, the progenitor of the Arabs. 2. A j>ereon 
having the character of Ishmael, whose hand w*as against 
every man,etc. Gen. xvi, 12.— I sIi / iiih-c , I-! // |IhIi, n. 

— IhlViiiH-cl-r'IlNin n. The quality of being like 
Ishmael; lidligerent disjjositlon. 

Isb-pin'gi». ish-pih'go. n. Hot. The Santa F£ cinnamon 
lSectandrn ciunamnmoUltx). [C.] [Perhaps Am. lnd.] 

1'nI-rc, ol’sl-ac or ls'1-ae, a. Atitiq. belonging or relating 
to the goddess Isis: as, the Ixiac tablet. See note beneath. 

I'm Ur let, n. An Icicle. 

I•*Itri-tlie, ni-[or I-]sid'l-dI or -dfi, n. pi. Zooph. A 
family of gorgonlacenn anthozouns with the axis articu¬ 
lated and alternately calcareous and honjy. I'hIk, n. 
(t. e.) [< L. Ixix, < Gr. Isis; see Isis.] Is'l-tlie^. 

IsTtlbi, «.— ItVI-iloltl, a. 

l-NUri-inn, oi-sid'i-um, n. T-i-a, pi.] Hot. A stipl- 
tate growth on the surface or a ilchen-thailiie bearing 
a globule at the end. [Perhaps < Gr. isos, equal.) 

— l-*ltl"l-lP< , r-o its*, a. Hot. Prodncing Isfdia or 
isidioid growths. l-prld"l-o|»li'o-rou*$.— I-sId'l- 
olil, a. Resembling Isidia in aspect or na¬ 
ture; snppihd w ith isidia. I-nIiI'I-oncJ. 

In"I do'ri-an, Is’i-dO'ri-ctn, a. Pertaining 
to Isidore, Arc it bis hop of Seville (A. D. G00- 
as, the ixulftrian decretals. 

I'sil ii-cIbnn, oi'zip-gl^H, v. I. A whitish, 
lough, semi-trausnarent substance consisting 
of nearly pure gelatin prepared from the vis¬ 
cera, chiefly the air-hfaduer, of certain fish, 
as the sturgtN>n, c<k 1, etc.: used for 
titling liquors, stiffening food, as jel¬ 
lies, gluing, etc. 2. Mica: so named 
bemuse of its snj>crflcial resemblance 
to some kinds of gelatin. Called also 
\*inqtn*x'*tone. f< MI), hiiyxeuldax, 

< huuxen, sturgeon, -p MLG. blase, 
bladder.} 

— .Iiipniiese iNlugliiss, same aa 

KAXTKN. 

I'sing-Ntnr", ul'zlng-stdr, n. IPoct.l 
A bright scale of mica. 

I'nIn, ai'sis orl'sis, n. The princlpai 
pxloess of Egyptian mythology: wife 
and sister of 7)siris, mother of liorus, The Egyptian God* 
and daughter of Scb or Oeh (the earth) f L '** Jjf® 
and Nut (the sky). The cow was !l r r narncimtes. 
sacred to li«*r, and her emblems are a nierlin Museum \ 
cow** horns, a disk supts.rtlng a throne. um.j 

a lot us-staff, and a slstrum. She taught agriculture and the 
arts to men, and symbolized fecundity. [L.,< Gr. Ixlx , < 

I V|a in l/wldtn (xm), n. 1. The Mohammedan religion; 
Islomism. According to Mohammed, Islam consiida In 


the observance ol five duties: (1) bearing witness that there 
Is but one God, (2) reciting dally prayers, (8) giving the 
legal alms, (4) observing the Ramazan or month’s fast, 
and (5) making the pilgrimage to Mecca once In a lifetime. 

Islam, an Arabian word, implying submission to God. 

• la VINO Mahomet voi. i, ch. 8, p. 72. [g. p. p. *63.] 

2. The whole body of Mohammedan believers; also, the 
countries under Mohammedan rule. 

In one view Cairo may be considered the capital of Islam, as it 
is the seat of the great university from which its priests go forth to 
nil parts of the Mohammedan world. 

H. M. Held From Eyypt to Japan ch. 5, p. 45. [8. ’87.] 
[< Ar. submission, < solama. be free.] 

— I*-l a in'I <»,«.—I« / laiii-l*»iii,n. Mohammedan¬ 
ism.— Ift'lsim-Itc, n. A Mohammedan; Mussulman; 
Moslem.— I*"lain-11'ic, or.— Ik'Isuii-Izc, vt. &vi. 
To convert or conform to Islam; Mohammedanize. 

I s'] a ml, oFlond, vt. 1. To make into an island or is¬ 
lands; insulate. 

Long sheets of bine water were spread along their bases. Island - 
inu the isolated peaks. Bayard Taylor Lands of the Saracen 
ch. lit, p. 253. [o. p. p. ’55.] 

2. To intersperse with or as with islands. 

Bounded by the vaporous air, Islanded by cities fair. 

Shelley Lines Written among Euganean Hills St. i. 

Inland, n. 1. A tract of land, usually of moderate ex¬ 
tent, surrounded by water: distinguished from a conti¬ 
nent or the mainland; as : an island in the sea; an island 
in a river. 2. Anything isolated or resembling an island. 

3. [Western U. S.] A grove or wood surrounded by 
prairie. [< AS. Igland, < Ig, islund (orig. a., “in 
water,” < eu — L. aoaa, water), + land, land.] 

— iNlnml of Kell, a lohe of the hemispheres of the 
brain situated In the Sylvian fossa, cov- « 
ered hy the frontal, parietal, and tempo¬ 
ral lobes; the Insula.— Inland*, of the 
11 1 eM (Gr. Myth.), Islands In the west¬ 
ern ocean to which favorites of the gods 
were translated. 

iN'Inmlt, a. Icelandic.—IM / land-or 1 t, 

, «■—Ix'lnnil-ict, n * n. Island of Rell. 

’ '°/,’ 1 ^!] and ‘ tr ’ "• A " m,mh ' Side view of the hu- 

I taut of an island. mao cerebrum: a, 

The political intercourse of islanders with frootal lobe; h, pa- 
their neighbors has ever Influenced their lan- rietnl lobe partially 
(range. I. D'lsHAEIJ Curiosities of Lit., cut away; c, tempo- 
Aeu> ITords in vol. iii, p. S4«. (sit. A CO. ’62.] ral lobe; d, island of 
. - - IteU. 





Isoclinlc and Isogonlc Lines for the 
United States. 


Is'land-iNht, a. Insular. 
in'InuiUyt, a. Pertaining to Islands; full of Islands. 
In'lny. Is’lC*,«. Hot. A California shrub or small tree ( Pru - 
mis iHcl folia ) of the rose family (Ilomcese), valuable for 
evergreen hedges. Called also holly *la nr el. 

Isle, ail, rt. & rl. [isled; isl'ino. 1 To Insulate; island; 
also, to place or to live on an island. 

Thank Him who {sled os here, and ronghly set 
Hu Saxon in blown sea* and storming showers. 

Tennyson Ckle on the Death of Wellington st. 7. 
InIc 1 , n. 1. An Island: chiefly a poetical word. 

Like some enchanted far-off isle 
lo some tomuttuou* nea. POE To F — Rt. 2. 

2. Entom. Same as islet, 2. [< OF. He, ifltcr isle, < 
L. insula; see insula.] 

Inle 3 t. a. Aisle. 

InIck'iiirii, ailz'mftti, n. [isles'men, »f.] An islander. 
Im'IcI, aiMet, n. 1. A little island. 2. Something re- 
semhUog a small island; especialIv, a dot enclosed in a 
patch of a different shade or eofor, as on a flower or 
n butterfly’s wing. [OF., < LL. insutetum, dim. of L. 
insula; see insula.] 

Imiii, izm, n. A doctrine or system: often applied satiric¬ 
ally or with derogatory force. 

There is Lowell, who’* striving Parnassus to climb 
"With a whole hale of isms tit3i together with rhyme. 

Lowell Fable for Critics st. 65. 

{ < -ism.]—I w-inal'lc, iK-mal'ic-al, a. [Rare.]— 
k-iiih ric-nl-ncfts, n . [Rare.] 

*!hiii, 8i0jr. Used to denote condition, act, idiom, doc¬ 
trine. [< L. -ismus, < Gr. -ismos, termination of nouns, 
from verba iu -izb; see -ize.] 

iK^iiia-IUI-n ii, i8*ma-il'i-an, n. A member of a sect 
of the Shiite branch of Islam that recognized as the iHst 
of the Imams Ismail, of the house of Alt. They are now 
represented by the Druses. Is/'inii-ol'I-nnt; Is* 
niii'cl-Kci; Is-ina'il-lt; iK-inn'II-lle^, 

— In-iiiu / 11-!kiii, Iw-iiinVl-lKin, n .— Is' ,/ nia- 
11-IUIc, lH // nia-el-II / I<% a. 

I mo*. Derived from Greek isos , eqoal: a combining form. 
— !**«>-ah-lior'mol, n. Meteor. A line connecting 
those points on the earth’s surface at which the deviation 
from the normal temperature at a given time Is the same. 
i"Hiib-nor / innU.— I"Nn-bn'Hi-itl, a. Craniom. Rav¬ 
ing the haslon snd oplsthion at the same level: said of a 
skull.— l' / M>-bnth / y«tl»eriii, «. Meteor. A line or sur¬ 
face joining points In the ocean which have the same 
temperature.—i"Ho-bntli / 'y-tlier'innl, a. R'hii- 
bntli"y-tli»*r'niici,— l"*o-f»Mnt / er-Rl, a. Hoi. Bi¬ 
lateral with the flattened sides equal*, said of leaves of 
Iris; distinguished from bifacial or dorxiventral, as ordi¬ 
nary leaves.— I-No'hri-tiiiH, a. Hot. Developing equally, 
as the two lobes of a dicotyledonous embryo. Called 
also isodynamous.— l'NO-bront, n. A line Joining points 
at which a peal of thunder Ik simultaneously heard.— 
l^MO-car-dPi-dfc, n. pi. Conch. The Glosxittie. I"ho- 
enr'di-u* n. (t.g.) l // ho-enr-cli / ii-dw^.— l">io-c<*l'- 
I ii-I nr, n. Hiol. Consisting of like cells.— l"KO-crpli'nl- 
lmm, ft. Art. The principle of Isoccphnly. l // MO-koi»li'- 
nl-i Hint.— i' / «n»crph'n»ly, n. A usual practise In Greek 
art, according to which all the figures on a hns-rellef were 
represented, whether seated, standing, or riding, with their 
heads on about the same line. i / 'HO-kepli'n-lyi.— I"nn- 
cc*r'cnl,«. Ich. Characterized hy or exhibiting Isocerry, 
— I'HO-crr-ev, n. Ph. The extension of the vertebral 
column straight backward or Into the middle of the caudal 
fin. as In the cod.— Kmi-cIiuhiii, n. A line joining those 
points on the earth’s surf aee where auroras occur with tho 
same frequency. i'Hn-clinw"incni.— l // HO-clinw / iiilr, 
l'NO-cbelni. n. A line Joining points on the earth’s 
surface which have the same mean winter temperature. 
i"wo-eln*i'ineurii i'no-r It Illicit i' / Hn-*chi'mciii*i. 
— i"HO«eliei / inal, a. Denoting or relating to lsoehelms. 
Line*of eqoal w’lnter temperature are termed Isocheimal lines. 

James Geikie Great Ice Age ch. 8, p. 104. note. [a. ’74.] 
)"HO.rliel'nii*-nuUi V* HO-elieP illicit i'^o-cliei'- 
itio-niilit l // Mi-elii / iuc-iiulit R'hu- 

fliRitio-nali,— i".w«»i*lii* / ln, n. Spang. An anchor- 
shaped spicule.—i'rto-eliiir, n. A line drawn through all 
the points representing the same volume upon a diagram 
in which the rectangular coordinates of each point repre¬ 
sent respectively the pressure and temperature correspond¬ 


ing to a particular volume.— 

clt ro*iii a t'ic,«. 1. Having or denoting Identity of color. 
2. SameasORTitocuaoMATK .— i-Hoeli'rii-oiiH, C. (i'mi- 
cln*ti' / on.w, ir.).fi. /A)L Of uniform color.—i"H 4 i-clnw'i»e, 
n. Mineral. A vitreous to pearly, snow-white, hydrous calci¬ 
um phosphate (HgCaoPOj), crystallizing in the monosvmmet- 
riesystem.—R ho-cRdi*, n. Geol. A fold In which the strata 
are sppressed In such a manner that the flanks dip or incline 
in the same direction.— i"HO-elin'ie, a. & n. Geol. 1 . 
Dipping In the same 
direction; hence, an 
Isocline. *2. Having 
an equal dip of the 
magnetic needle, 
i "wo-cli 'iinli.— 

1. woclimil or iso- 
clinic line, a line 
connecting places 
that have the same 
magnetic dip.— i 
Ho-cli'no-stnt, n. 

An Instrument, for 
dividing any angles 
Into equal parts, i"- 
MO-kli'tm-wtuti. 

— i"j»«-c<) / loii, «. 

[-la, />(.] 1. Pros. 

A metrical system 

containing coin or The lines running from side to side are 
members Of the the isoelinic lines for 1885, and those from 
same length. 2 . top to bottom the isogonie lines for 1890; 
Rhet. ( 1 ) The use of the one marked t)° being the agonic line, 
two or more cola or The shaded band indicates the region 
Clauses successively, where, in 1885, the dip was not changing, 
each havlngthc same R wa * decreasing north of this belt and in¬ 
length. See PA Hi- creasing south ot it. The dotted portions 
80N (2) A period 8 ° me l> oes indicate where their course 

coin posed Of Clauses hafi DOt determined with accuracy, 
of equal length.—i"so-co / lie, a.— i'HO-cry / 'mi>l, C. 
(l"HO-cry / iunl, IT.). !.«. Of or pertaining to Isoorymes. 
l"H«.chry / inict. II, n. An Isocryme.— i ; sn-ci*yme* 
n. A line joining points on the surfHee of the ocean which 
have the same temperature at the coldest season — i"wo- 
cy-itn'ic, «. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or containing an 
Isomeric form of cyanic aefd — iNocynnic neiil. s com¬ 
pound (CJIXO) which Is known only in combination, snd 
exists In certain organic preparations called isocyanates. 
Called also carbamkt. — i"Nn-<*y'n-iml, i // M«-cy / n- 
iiidc, n. Chem. Same as OARHAMiN.— i"h«-cy"n- 
mCrie, a. * Same as fvlminuric.— i"wi»-ey / elunw, a. 
TLool. Composed of like rings.—i"Nu-cy / cl»iH, n. [-ci.i,jd/.] 
An Isocyclous animal — I "HO-ilne'ty-li, n. pi. Ornith. 
The Zygofhictyli. — i"Ho-iloc / tyl-ciuw, a. Having toes 
alike; zygtKlactylous.— i"wo-di // n-hnt / le, a. Relating to 
the absorption or emission of equal quantities of heat by a 
substance which ischanglng Its condition; as, the ixodiabatic 
partsof an Isothermal curve.— i"Hfi-iIi"n-iiiet'i*ie, a. 1 , 
Hot. Equal In the three dimensions: opposed to elongated or 
.rfnffenedand said of certain cells in the parenchyma ofplants. 

2. Crystal. Denoting crystals fn the hexagonal ortetrsgonal 
systems which are developed alike in the directions of the 
lateral axes, hut differently In the directions of the verti¬ 
cal axes. l"wu-ili /, n-i»iel / ric-itlt* — i' / wo-<li-uior / - 
pliihiu, «. Crystal. The phenomenon In which two sul>- 
stances are correspondingly homteomorplums and dimor¬ 
phous.— i"HO-(] i-mor'pli ie, a. I"hi>-fl>-iii(ii' / |i)i 4 iii wf, 

— I-wimRu-iiiiiiii, n. Arch. Masonry having courses of 
uniform thickness, the blocks being of equal length and 
the vertical joints over the middle of the blocks of the 
next course below*. i-Hoti'o-moiG.— I-hoiRo-iiioii.w, 

l"H<i-<liil / clt<*, n. Chem. A sweet crystalline com¬ 
pound <CgHnO.)) derived from the active principles of cer¬ 
tain plants, as Guerras tinvtoria , Rhamnus infectoriux, etc. 
When heated to 1(\)° It Is converted Into amorphous i*o~ 
<iuleitn n (CgHjsOv), and when oxidized with dilute nitric 
arid It yields iHoiliileitic acid (CgHioO«).—l"N«-dy- 
natiRic. 1. a. Relating to equality of force. II,'a. 
Aoy line on the earth’s surface nt all points of which the 
Intensity of terrestrhil magnetism Is the same. Called also 
an isodt/uamic Z/nc.— inndynaiiilc Cumin, foods having 
the same heat>producing value.— I'So-dy'iia-moiiM, a. 
1, Same as isopynamio. 2. Same ns isohrious.— 1 "« 
soT-la'cc-n*. n.pl. A heterosporona order of vnseular 
cryprogatnous plants with a hilobed or trllobed plant-body 
emitting a dense tuft of roots and sending up a compact 
rosette of rush-llke leaves with the sporangia sessile In the 
axils. There Is a single genus only, fsoetes, known quill- 
worts. I "Ho-e'te-icf,— i"N«-(‘-ta / c(*(niN, a .— 
a-iny,*». Hot. The conjugation of two protoplasmic 
masses which are not clearly differentiated Into a male and 
a female element.— 1 -nog''n-itiiitiH. a. — 1 -NOg'o-uy, n. 
Hiol. Likeness of origin; a general homology.— l-riog'c- 
ii o ii n, R'hO-ge'a-therni, n. A line or surface along 
which the earth, below* its surface, has the same tempera¬ 
ture.— i "so-ge "u -I h e r'm n 1 , i h (* r'm i c, 

rt.— i-rtog'im-tlioiis, a. Having like molar teeth.— 
Rno-goii, ii. Geoni. A polygon whose angles are all 
equal. Run-gnnt.— i"!*o-gon / lc 1 . 1. «. Having 
equal sngles. i-Nog'o-unl11. «. An isogonnl line. 

— iNdgniiic or i-ogounl line, a line Joining places 
that have* the same magnetic variation or di’cllnatlou. 

— I"Ho-gnu'ic 2 . «. Hiol. Characterized hy Isogonlsm. 

— i^HO-iro'iii-o-Htnl, «, An appliance for regulating 
the motion of a train of prisms in a spectroscope.— i- 
Hng'o-niHiii, n. Hiol. The production of like genera¬ 
tive Individuals from differing stocks, ns lo certain hy- 
drolds.— RMO-grniu, n. A diagram of curves allowing 
the relation between three variables.— i-xog'ni-phy, it. 
The art of making facsimiles, as of manuscripts or anto- 
grapha — i"Hi»-grii|(li'ie, ft. — l v HO-grn i»lRie-n l-ly, 
ttdr.— l-NOg / y>imiiN, a. Hot. Having the pistils, or tne 
carpels of the compound pistil, of the same number as tlie 
sepals.—i^HU-linRNl no, n. A line joining the points of 
equal salinity iu the waters of the ocean.— i"N«-lni'in ie, 
a. Containing or Indicating on r map equal percentages 
of humus In the soil.— i"rto«liy'e-iONe. I. a. Relating 
to or indicating equality of rainfall. 11. it. A line on 
the earth’s surface along which the rainfall Is the same. 
Called also an Gohyetose line. l"K«-liy'o-init.—I"so- 
kcpli'n-Iy, l"NO-kli'no-stnt, see ihockchaly, etc. 

— i"Hi»*ttinN'ti-gnl«N «. Having like ftsgella.— l"Ko- 
ii»HH"|i-Kii'ilo, n. pi. Jbotoz. An order of flagellate 
Infusorians with from 2 to 5 similar flagella and nutrition 
holophytlc. Including Volrocidse, etc. —i / 'H*i-iiinM"ti- 
gn'umii rt. & i"NO-nicl / i o-grnpli. it. An Instru¬ 
ment for drawing or ruling equidistant parallel lines, as In 
cross-hatching.— 1 "no-iiiy'n, n. pi. Conch. An order of 
bivalves wltli two nearly equal muscles, as In most species. 

— I"ko» my - n'ri - nn, a. Conch. Having tw*o nearly 
equal muscles, as 1mm ya or most Dhu gar at.— I"- 
fto-u(‘i»h*el'ie, a. Showing an equal prevalence of 
cloudiness.— istineplidie 1 im*H, lines draw*n through 
points of the eartlrs surface equally liable to cloudiness. 

— i"an-nl-cot / ic» Isomerle with nicotic acid.— iaoiiicot- 
ie neid, a crystalline compound (()oHsN« 0 .|) formed by 
the oxidation of nieotln.— l"HO-iiii’'n-tln. i"N«-nle'D- 
linu. n. Chem. A white crystalline compound (C 10 H 14 
No) Isomeric with nieotln and contained in tobacco, etc.— 
l"No-iile"o-*iii'le, rt. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or con¬ 
taining Isonlcotln or Its derivatives.— 1 ni«l i*«'**o, «. 
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Chem. Of, pertaining to, or containing the nitrogenous 
radical or group Noll: generally used as a combining 
form.— l^wo-pcp'Hint n. Chem. An Isomeric modlfiea- 
tlon of pepsin obtained by exposing it to s temperature of 
from 40° to 60° C\— l"HO-per"i-iiiel'rie, 
l-itiel'ric-nl, a. 1* Of or pertaining to iaoperlmetry. 
*>, Having equal perimeters.—i"si»-p<*r-lrn'e-iry t n. 
Geom. The science, quality, or relation of figures having 
equal perimeters; the consideration of questions like the 
problem of finding the figure of maximum area having a 
perimeter of given length.— i "so-pet'aI-ous» a. Bot. 
Having equal petals.—i-goph'o-roiiN. a. Transform¬ 
able Into something else; as, the genus Actinia is an ixoph- 
crons form of Demlrodium .— i'^n-pi-ex'llc, a. Show¬ 
ing equal pressure; lsoharie; as, isoplestlc lines.— l v «o- 
pfeii'rn, n. pi. Conch. A subclass or other division of 
gastropods with the body and viscera bilaterally symmet¬ 
rical, as la the chitons, neomenlans, and chaetoclerins.— 
i"so-plcu'rni, a — i / '»o-plen'rnn, a. & l^»n- 

plcii'rmiH, a.— l"*o-pog'o-noii»» «. Having both 
webs equal: said of feathers.-— l"so-pol'i-ly» n. RecI- 
proclty of civil rights; the right of a citizen of one state to 
equal civil rights In another.-i'wo-prencs «. A volatile 
liquid compound (C&lls), polymeric with eaoutehln, ob¬ 
tained when caoutchouc and gutta-percha are subjected tu 
dry distillation.— 1 -mo p'te-ra, n. pi. The Termltidie or 
white ants a9 a suborder of Xeuroptera.— l-nop'lcr-oii*, 
i"Ho-piir-pu'rle t a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, oreon- 
tainlng an isomeric modification of purpuric acid.— Iho- 
piirpuric nei<I> a compound (CgHsNsOa) isomeric with 
purpuric aeld, and known only by Its salts, which are called 
i8opn rpu rates. Called also picrocyamlc acid.— i"sn- 
pu r'pii-rni, n. Chem. A coal-tar derivative (C^IlaOs) 
resembling alizarin, and used similarly to produce a yellow¬ 
ish-red color on fabrics. In commerce It Is called alizarin, 
anthrapurpurln, Jlaropurmirln, and .purpurln.— i"8o- 
pye'nlc* I. a. Physics. Exhibiting equality of density: 
said of surfaces through a body aloog which the density of 
the body Is the same, i I , n. An Isopyenlc surface.—i-nor"- 
cin, n. Chem. A crystalline compound (C 7 Hg0 2 ) formed 
synthetically by fusing bromoparaeresol. Called also cre- 
sorclnol, cresorcln, lutorcin. — i"sor- phyIh'mIe* «. 
Anc. Pros. Equal In the number of times for arsis and 
thesis, as a dactyl (— —’), anapest (w ^ —), or spondee 

(-), two shorts being equal to one long.— i"wor- 

rop'ie, a. Math. Of or pertaining to a line or curve 
passing through those polata of a plane for which the value 
of a function la the same.— i^KO-neis'iiin 1, n. A curved 
or Irregular line connecting points around flie epleentrum 
at which an earthquake-wave has acted with equal Inten¬ 
sity.— 1 "so-sels'mnl, a.— i"*o-8ciN'mtc, a.— I"ho- 
wpon'dy-It, n.pl. Jch. An order of physostomousfishes 
having the anterior vertebrae essentially like the following, 
amesoeoracold.and the post-temporals articulating with the 
sides of the skull, as In the salmon, herring, etc.; inalaeopter- 
yglans.—l"HO-Hpou'<lyle, n.— i'No- him* nMyI- oiin, a. 

— i'mi-apore* n. 1, An iaosporous plant. 2* Same as 
zygosforr. 3. Protoz . One of the aporcs of colonial 
radiolartaos that repreaent the usual radiolarlan spores and 
develop directly.— i- mo s'po-rons, C. <i /r/ 80 -Npi>r / oii*» 
E.), a. Bot. Having only one kind of spores: homosporous. 
i"no-*por'ie+. — i"ao-«lnl'ic, a. Stable beeause of 
equality of pressure on all sides.—I"nn-8teiii'n-noii»,«. 
Bot. Having the stamens In a single series and the same 
In number with the petals and sepals.— i"ao-atciii'o-ny, 
n. Bot. The state of being isostemonous.— i'»o-*tcre, 
n. pi. Chem. One of two or more compounds which pos¬ 
sess equal molecular volumes.— i-soH'ter-iwiii, n. The 
quality of being an lsostere.— 1 "no-*u l"lo-cy»nn / lc, a. 
Chem. Of. pertaining to, or containing an Isomeric form of 
sulfocyanlc acid. —IsofOiHocynnic ncid, a compound 
(HCNS), Isomeric with sulfocyanlc acid, that combines with 
bases to form innHiiIfocyniintc*, i"so-tlii"n-cy- 
nn'ict,— l-BOtli'er-al* a. delating to or showing Iso- 
thereg; as, an isotheral map.— l'no-lhere, n . A line pass¬ 
ing through points that have the same mean summer tem¬ 
perature.—i^KO-tlier'inn-butli,«. Same as iaonATii y- 
therm. — 1"ho- tlicr"ino-baih'ie, a. — i"so -flie- 
rom'broHC, «. A line through those points where equal 
amounts of rain fall In summer: used also sttrlbutlvely. 
Keith Johnston Atlas pi. 21.— iNu-toinc, n. Biol. A 
section through joints to Indicate homologous segments.— 
i-wot'n-inntiH, a. —l"so-ton / ie, a. Having or Indica¬ 
ting equal tones. — r'*n-t ri-mor'ph ism, n. Crystal. 
The phenomenon In which three substances are correspond¬ 
ingly homoeomorphous and trtmorplious.—-tri» 
nior'pliona, a. Crystal. Exhibiting Isotrlmorphlsm. 
l" 80 -ir»-mor'pliic;*—i-sot'ro-pnl, a. Refracting 
equally In all directions: said of muscular fiber. — lino¬ 
type, n. Zoogeng. An organism representing the same 
genus or family In different countries. — i"no-typ'lc, a. 

— i"so-u'rIc, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, or containing 
an isomeric modification of uric acid—isourle neid, a 
heavy Insoluble compound (C 5 H 4 N 4 O 3 ), isomerle with uric 
acid.— I"h«-zo'oI<U n. A zoold of the same character 
as the parent. 

I'sio-har, oi'[or f'jso-bdr, n. Meteor. A line joining points 
at which the barometric pressure is the same either on 
the average for a stated period, or at a specified moment. 
See illns. under cyclone. [< iso- -f Gr. baws , weight.] 

I'wo-bareJ; 

i^so-bar'le, o\’[or F]so-har'ie, a. Denoting equality of 
pressure; relating to or showing isobars. I"so-»ar"o- 
niet'riet. 

t'so-bar"i«ni, oi'[or I']so Mr’izm (-seb'ar-izm, IF. 2 ), 
n. Equality of pressure. 

l-8oeli'ro-nnl, oi-[or I-jsee'ro-nal, a. Relating to or 
denoting equal intervals of time; especially, denoting a 
balance or pendulum which always vibrates in the same 
period. [< Gr. isochronos , < isos, eqnai, 4* chronos, 
time.] I^wo-eliroii'lej; I-Koeli'ro-noiiKi. 

— i-Kocli'ro-mtl-iy, l-8ocl»'ro-nou8-Iy, adv. 

1-Hoch'ro-ii 1 win, ai-[or i-jsee’ro-olzm, n. Isochronal char¬ 
acter or quality. 

1-NOcli'i‘o-nmi, ol-tor t-lsec'ro-nen, n. [Gr.] An unvary- 
lng timepiece; a clock designed to keep exact time. 

i'ao-cline, i'sn-co'loii, l'^o-cy-aii'lc, etc. See iso*. 

l-HO'di-tit Ql-[or i-jsfi'dl-a, n. pi. Gr. Ch. The feast of the 
Presentation of the Virgin Mary In the Temple, kept Nov. 
2t. I< Gr. eisodios , of entrance, < eis, Into, 4 - hodos , way.l 
Kl-»o'<II-n*. 

1-Mod'i-enn, ul-[or t-]sed'J-oen, n. [-oa, »/.] Gr. Ch. A 
short anthem sung while the book of the Gospels is carried 
through the ehurch Into the bema. [< Gr. elsodos, en¬ 
trance, < els , into, -j- hodos , way.] ci-soiPl-coiG* 

l"no-ili"n.-mct'rlc, l-aog'a-mou*, ete. See iso-. 

ifc'o-iateiis'o-letorQi'so- (xiu), vt. [ la*teu; -la'tino.] 

1. To place in a detached or insulated situation; sepa¬ 
rate from others of its kind; place alone. 

Keep in the midst of life. Do oot isolate yourself. 

DnUMMO.NO Addresses, Supreme Gift p. 37. [f. H. a.] 

2. Elec. To insulate. 3. Chem. To obtain in n free or 
QDCombined state, as an element. [< It. isolate , pp. of 
isolare, < isola , island, < L. imula; see insula.] 

— Isolated pawn (Chess), a pawn so situated as to 


have no other pawns of the same color on adjoining files 
and nu hostile pawn In front. 

— iH'o-ln-ble (xiii), a. Capable of being Isolated: spe¬ 
cifically, In chemistry, that may he obtained pure and uncoin- 
blned.— is'o-lnlc, is'o-ln^ted, a. 1, Standing alone; 
detached frum othera. *2* Chem. Free from combination. 

lw'o-lnte, ie'o-let or -let, n. An isolated concept. 

Attention in paid to certain qualities of objects to the exclusion of 
others, a process termed by the author [C. Lloyd Morgan] isolation, 
the products being isolates. The Monist [Chicago] Apr., ’VI, p.44o. 

Ix'o-Iacting, is' 0 “le"tin", jm. Philol. Ilaving simple, 
uninflected roots: said of monosvllubic languages, 
f 8"o-la'f Ion, is'o-le'ehun, n. ^he act of isolating, or 
the state of being isolated; insulation. 

Isolation breeds conceit; there are no people so conceited as 
those who dwell in remote wildernesses and live mostly alone. 

C. D. Warner Backlog Studies study vi, p. 145. [o. A CO. *73.] 
l8'o-ia"tor, is'o-le’t^r, n. One who or that which iso¬ 
lates; specifically, an insulator, 
l-woi'o-goii*, ai-[or t-Jsel'o-gus, a. Having similar dif¬ 
ferences in composition: applied in chemistry to those 
groups of hydrocarbon compounds that have a constant 
difference of two hydrogen atoms in their composition, 
but which are identical in their earhon composition; 
thus, ethane (C-Il a ), ethene (Coli 4 ), and acetylene (C 2 11 2 ) 
are isologous. [< iso- 4- Gr. logos, ratio, < legb, say.] 

— i'*n-log(ue. n. One of an Isologous group or series. 
l'so-mer t qi '[or i']so-inyr, n. A member of an isomeric 

group; one or several substances characterized by isom¬ 
erism. [< Gr. isomert8, with equal parta, < isos, equal, 
4- meros, part, < meiromai, share.] 

I-som'er-n, ci-[or I-jsem'cr-a, n. pi. Entom. A divi¬ 
sion of beetles with the tarsal joints typically the same 
in number on all the legs, including most species, 
t'xo-inere, ai'[or I']so-mtr, n. 1 . Zool. A homologous 
part or aggregate, jj. Chem. An isomer. [< Gr. iso- 
merls ; see isomer.] 

Msoy organic bodies, although being composed of exactly the 
lame number of the same atoms, appear in two, three, or more 
varieties, or isomeres , which widely differ in their physical and 
chemical properties, ... of which turpeotice, camphor, and tajr^ 
taric acid give several examples. 

Prince Kropotkin in Xineteenth Century Aog., '93, p. 850. 
r'KO-nier'ICtarTop I^so-merlc, a. 1. Chem. Of, per¬ 
taining to, or having the property of isomerism. 

Bodies which, like acetic acid and methyl formate, have the same 
ultimate composition are called isomeric. Eliot ano Stgrsr In- 
oryanic Chemistry § 240, p. 154. [I. a. a co.j 

2. Zool. Of or pertaining to an isomere. i // so-mcr / - 
Ic-alJ.—l"8o-mc*r'ie-al-ly J adv. 
l-Kom'er-id, I ai*sem\ v r-id, -Id or -aid. Same as iso- 
I-8oin / er-ide, J meh. 

l-wom'er-i.wni, ai-som'^r-izm, n. Chem. The con¬ 
dition of having different chemical or physical proper¬ 
ties, or both, lmt identical ultimate composition: also, 
In a restricted sense, applied to compounds having the 
same percentage comicsition and molecular weight. 
Butyric add and acetic ether, each of which has the for¬ 
mula C 4 IUO 2 , are isomeric In the restrieted sense, aad alde¬ 
hyde (C 2 II 4 O) is Isotnerie with either In the wider sense. 

Isomerism is now' generally explained on the theory that 
the atoms In isomeric molecules are differently arranged or 
grouped In space. Compare polymerism. 

In that condition of bodies which is described as Isomerism , there 
are atoms alike in number, nature, and relative proportion, so 
grouped as somehow to produce compounds having very different 
chemical properties. 

MAU08LEV Body and Mind pt. ii, lect. iii, p. 231. [a. *75.] 
l-Hom'er-yt. — physical Isomerism, isomerism only 
In physical properties. 

i-Hnni / '<»r-o-mor' * 


'pill 8 iti, ol-[or Msem'er-o-mfir'flzm, n. 
. . hlsin between taomers. [< Gr. isomerte 

(see isojiaa) 4 - viorphZ, fortn .1 
l-soiii'cr-ous, oi-[or i-]som'cr-tts, a. 1 . Bot. Equal in 
numher, as the members of the successive circles of a 
flower. 2. Entom. Of or pertaining to the Isomer a. 
3. Chem. Of or pertaining io isomerism. 4. Ilaving 
the ridges of the molars alike in number, as the existing 
elephants. See isomer. 

I' / No-inei / rle, ai'[t>7 , i , ']s | o-inet'ric, a. Of equal measure. 
Specifically: (1) In crystallography, developed alike In 
three axial directions at right angles to one another; also, 
of or pertaining to that system of crystallization In which 
the three rxcs are of equal length. See crystallization. 
(2) In geometrical drawing, measured on an equal scale in 
every one of three sets of lines 120° apart, and representing 
the three planes of dimension. See projection. 

[ < Gr. isometros, < isos , equal. metron, measure.] I 

KO-inet'rlC'al}.— isometrie llnca, in a thermody¬ 
namic diagram, lines denoting constant volume. 
i / 'wo-met'i , o-firrnph, etc. See iso*. 
i' 80 -morj>Ii% cu'Or i'Jso-niSrf’, n. Biol. An organism 
superficially like another but morphologically different. 
[ < iso- + Gr. morjihe, form.] 
i"«o-inor / plile, oi’[or T']so-mSr'fic, a. 1. Ilaving the 
same form or construction: said of two sets of things such 
that the parts and structure of the one correspond to 
those of the other; having isomorphism. 2* Bid. 
Having the same appearance. l" 80 -mor'|>li 011 * 4 . 
i"NO-mor'piilMiii, ai*[or t'jao-mSriflzm, n. Ctystol. 
The phenomenon shown oy two substances of analogous 
chemical composition that crystallize in identical or near¬ 
ly identical forms. 

In the same year Mitmrherllch's law was propounded,—the law of 
isomorphism, according to which atoms of elements of the same 
class may replace each other in a compound without altering its 
crystalline structure. G. P. FlSHEa Unit. Hist. pt. iii, period v, 
ch. 7, p. (522. [I. a. A CO. *85.] 

— hoiobedral isomorphism, in mathematics, the 
Identity of the form of two groups. 

I^no * inorijtlioi!8, Qi*[or I'Jso-mSr'fus, a. Crystal. 

Exhibiting isomorphism. [< iso- 4 - Gr. morphl, form.] 
i' 8 on, ai'son or I'son, n. Gr. Ch. Mas. Tne sign for 
the keynote. [< Gr. ison, ncut. of iaew, coual.] 
l" 8 o-iiRii'(lra, oi*[o/’ r*]so-iian'dra, ». Bot. A small 
mainly East-Indian genus of trees of the star-apple 
family (Sajwtaceie), with milky juice, leathery evergreen 
leaves, and small flowers in axillary glomcniles. A 
gutta-percha of good quality is obtained from some of 
the species. The true gutta-percha is Palaquium (Iso- 
nandra) Gutto. [< iso- 4- Gr. aner (andr-), man.] 
l"so-ni-eot'ic, i"so-nlc'o-tin t etc. See iso-. 
I- 8 oii'o-jiiy, ai-[or T-jseu'o-ml, «. Equality of civil 
rights. [< Gr. isonomia, < isos, equal, 4- nomos, allot¬ 
ment. < nemb, assign.] f"so-tio'inl-ii±. 

— l' / 80 -uom'lc, a. 1. Pertaining to or character¬ 


ized by isonoiny, or eqnai rights. 2. Chem. Relating 
to the isomorphism existing between two compound* of 
similar composition. 

i'NO-nym, ti\’[or FJ&o-nim, n. Philol. Aparonym. [< 
Gr. ixbnymox, of the same name, < isos, equal, 4 - onytna, 
name.] —l" 80 -nyni'le, a.— I-8on'y-it»y, n. 
l-8op'ii-tliy, a\-[or J-]sep'a-thi, n. Med. The lheory 
that contagious diseases contain in their own contagions 
matter the means for their cure. — !"*<>-pat Ii'Ic*, a. 
P' 80 -pep'sln, l^HO-pet'al-ouR, ete. See iso-. 
Fso-jxmR Qi'[o/’ J'jso-ped. I. a. Of or pertaining to the 
Isopoda. II. «. One of the Isopoda. [<iso-4-Gr. 
pons (}xxl-), foot.] 

— i-MotPo-tln, n. pi. Crust. An order or suborder of ed- 
rlophthalmous or sessile-eyed crustaceans, especially those 
having the body depressed and arched, thoracic segmenis 
free with nearly similar legs, and laminar abdominal legs, 
funetionlngas gills, as in the sow -bug, ete.— i-*op'i»-<ln 11 , 
i'so-pode, a. <fc i-nop'o-tloit*, fl.-l"so-i»oii"i- 
mor^pIioiiH, a. Entom. Having the appearance of an Iso¬ 
pod, as the larva of the cockroach. l"*o-pod']-forint. 

l // »n-pur / pu-rin, i"wor-rhytJi'inie, etc. See iso-. 
i.MOH'ee-les, Ql-[or i-]ses'e-liz, u. Geom. Having two sides 
that are equal; as, sn isosceles triangle. [L., < Gr. isosl elt*, 

< isos, equal, 4 - skelos , leg.] 
i"MO- 8 C , in > innl, i-KOtii'er-al, etc. See tso-. 
I'8o-lel"y, ai '[or l']so-tePi, n. Equality with citizens 

in taxation and immunities: granted to a favored class of 
Athenian aliens, not enrolled as citizens. [ < Gr. isoteltia, 

< isos , equal, 4- telos, tax.] 

t' 80 -1 Ii erm, ai'[or P]so-therm,7?. A line paasing through 
points on the earth’s snrface which have tne same temper¬ 
ature: also, the representation of such Hne on a chart. 

An isotherm may represent a line of equal average tem¬ 
perature for any period, or of equal temperature at a given 
moment, as on a stonn-ehart. See illus. under cyclone. 

ThU anomalous temperature seems to disprove the idea of a 
diminished cold as we approach the Foie. It will extend the Iso¬ 
therm of the solstitial month higher than ever projected. 

Kane Arctic Erjdoralions vol. i, ch. 15, p. 174. [C. A P. ’55.] 
[< iso- + Gr. therme, heat, < therb, make warm.j 
I" 80 -tlier'mal, oi'[or F]so-1her'mol, a. Pertaining to 
equality of temperature or to isotherms; having or mark¬ 
ing equality of temperature. 

Along each isothermal or climatic band were its correspondingly 
modified meo. Draper Intell. Devel. Eurttpe vol. 1, ch. 2, p. 35. [H.] 

[< iso* 4 - Gr. therme; see isotherm.] l" 80 -tlier / - 

lltOM 8*. 

~iwot licrtnnl line, an Isotherm.— I, zones, zones on 
each side of the equator having an equal mean temperature. 
t" 80 -lroi» / le, ai*[or T'jso-trop'ic, a. Ilaving the same 
physical properties in every direction, so that a spherical 
portion shows the same qualities in whatever way it is 
turned: opposed to eolotropic. 

To be elastically isotropic, we see first that a spherical or cubical 
portioo of any solid, if subjected to uniform normal pressure all 
round, must, 10 yietdiog, experience 00 deformatioo. THOMSON 
AND Tait Xat. Philos, pt. ii, div. ii, ch. 7, p. 244. [C. P. 79.] 

[< iso-4~ Or. trope, turning, < trejs 3. turn.] i'so- 
(ronei; !- 80 t'ro-poii 8 £.—I-8ot'ro-|>l*in, 1- 
80 t'ro-]>y, n. The quality of being isotropic. 
Fso-iypc, i v «o-u'ric» 1 ^ 80 -zo'oitI* ^ee iso-, 
lw'pn-ffliult is'pa-gul, tt. [E. Ind.] An East^Indlan atom- 
less herb (Planlago fspaghula) of lhe plantain family 
(Plantaghiacese), the seeds of which afford a mucilaginous 
drink. lH'pn-glioUi lN'i>n-ghnnl±. 
is-prav'ni k, Is-nrav'nlk, n. [Bus.] Tbe officer who Is at 
once chief of police and presldiog judge In a rural dlstrtrt. 
I'*8|>y', Qi'-si>ai', n. A children’s game, in which all the 
players but one hide, and the remaining player, npon find¬ 
ing another, shouts / spy and the name of the one found. 
Called also hide-and-seek. Iil'**j>y'+; 

Is'ra-el, iz'ra-el, ». 1. The patriarch Jacob: so called 

after his wrestling with the angel at Penlel ( Gen. xxxii.iS). 
2. The twelve Israelitish tribes nntil the division of the 
kingdom. 3. The northern kingdom after the division. 
4. Those who returned from the Babylonian captivity; 
also, their descendants, the Jews. 

Israel Is the heart of mankind, if we mean by heart the core of 
affection which binds a race and its families in dutiful love. 

George Eliot Daniel Drronda vol. ii, ch. 42, p. 139. (n. 75.] 
[< Gr. hovel, < Heb. YUratt, lit. fighter for God, < 
sitrdh, fight, -h el, God.J 

Is'rn-el-ite, iz'ra-el-ait, n. A descendant of Israel (or 
Jacob); Hebrew; Jew.— Acw Israelite, a member of a 
lDth-ceotury religious sect founded by Joanna Soutbeott 
(1750-1814). See bouTHCOTTiAN. 
l8 / 'rn-el-l / ll!sli, iz’ra-el-ai'tish, a. Of or pertaining to 
the Israelites; Jewish. Is/'ra-el-H'Ici. 
f8'8ii-a-l>l(e, ish'fl-a-blor ish'yn-,a. 1. That may issue 
or be issued. 2. Lau\ Tending to an Issue; capable of 
having an issue taken upon it; as, an issuable plea. 

— 18 ' 811 -ji-bIy, adv. 

l8'8ii-nnco t ish'fi-ans, n. The act of putting, sending, 
or giving ont; promulgation; distribution; as, the issu¬ 
ance ot commands; issuance of ammunition. 
isNii-ant, ish*fl-ant, a. Her. Issuing or emerging from 
the bottom of a chief: applied especially tour 
beast of which the upper half only Is seen: 
eontrasted with ascendant, jessant, and nals -1 
sant .— 1 ssim ut nnd reverlnnt (Her.), 
appearing and disappearing: said of two \ 
beasts on n shield when the lower part of the \ . 

one and the upper part of tbe other alone are \ 
vlslhle. VV 

l8'8»ic, ish'D, C. (ish'yu, E. IF.) (xiii), v. 

[issued; is'sr-iNo.l I. t. I. To send A Deml*llon 
forth or give out officiallv; deliver by mi- 
thority; give to the public; as, to issue Fesa. 
money, ammunition, or commands; to issue ArmsofChal- 
a journal. 2+. To bring to a conclusion mers of B»lna- 
or final issue; settle. er*ig. 

11, i. I. To pass from any enclosed place; proceed as 
from a source; flow out: as, water issues from a spring. 

Tht» tioiest blla of oplnioo sown in the minds of childreo in pri¬ 
vate life afterwards issue forth to the world, and become it* public 
opinion. SMILES Choracter ch. 2, p. 43. ;h. 72.] 

2. To be produced; proceed; accrue; as, profits issuing 
from stock. 3. To come to an end; result: terminate; 
as, the quarrel issued in deadly conflict. 4. Law. (1) To 
go forth officially, as a writ or proclamation. (2* To join 
issue, in pleading. 

Synonyma: see arise; flow. 

— I8'8ii-er, 71 . One who issues, in any sense. 
Is'sne, ». 1. The act of sending forth or giving out; 

distribution; emission; as, tlieiiWA? of an order or money. 
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h " ir ' me<l endur, ” K honOTb), <**■,*,. to me be If. (6)t For the possessive iU [< 
Bancroft L'nifed States vol. ii, hk. iii, ch,7, p. 135. [a. ’82.] . 1 « neut. Of he.J — 

ag or flowing out: egress: denartnre- l "f «•- A echist contain- 


— Heli'l-iicas, n. The state of being itchy.— 
lteh'Ing, «. 1 . A tickling, or irritation. 2. Hence, 
a restless or teasing inclination; itch.— iteh'le**, a 



2. The act of passing or flowing out; egress; departure 
os, the issue of biood from a wound. 3. That \ ' * ' ' 
produced, aent forth, or given out. Specifically. . 

That which is published or sent out at a particular 

as. the Issue of the “Herald” for Tuesday, (b) Thec«...«t . . , , 

amount or number of units sent out at a particular time or 1?® te T p a,1 V Iai \‘ nabIe quartz rock which is flexible in conjugations. T 

i* m ° UntalD "* BraZU - ] “ "^tivc , <^ / 'anadherenfor a a U <lescendanTof Se< l t0 ." * " a - 
for June. <*, Progeny, llueal descendant*. H-’a-con'Ic, ifa-cendc, a. Chem. Of, pertaining to, to dcnotS Sofinaci<lwK?«me ^d”ln STaIw 

ord made by transposition used in mineralogy, amitomy, zoology, paleontology a S 
hite crystalline compound paleobotany. [< F. -lie, < L. -Ha, -lies, < Gr -itts-itis 

(3) That which has come into prominent interest or dis'- HsQ^are h«coSate7 dl8tlirat,on ° f c,trlc acid ’ . a « ad J- \ 

eussion; as, the mainin a campaign; in law, the es-v „ I'temt, rf. To make a note or memorandum of. 
sential point or question evolved by tlie pleadings, and 1 > kd / ;,r T , beautifully I'tem, ai'tem.n. 1. A separate article or entry in an ac- 
presented for Judicial determination. mottled cabinet-wood of a large tree (,1 fachxnum Schom - count or schedule; a sum entered * 

bvrgkn) of the bean family {Legitminosse), of British Gui- ~ 
ana. Called also tiger*wood. [< Guiana name itaka 4- 
WOOD, fl.] H'l-klhwood^. 

t'a-la, it'a-io, n. A Latin version of the Scriptures 
antedating the Valgotc. [Fern. a. of L. Italus , Italian.] 

-tai'lau, i-tal'yan, a. 1. Of or pertaining to Italy, the 
central of the three great peninsulas of southern Europe, 


luruune. u; rrogeny; nneai descendants. it"a-coii'lo, lt’a-cen'Ic, a. Chem 

Bnt thi# prince (Rodolph, duke of Burgundy] died without or derived from aconitin: a word I 

fasur. r rftnee wa* aptun involved in trouble#. of letters_It (iconic ncld n 

W*. Rcssell Modern Europe vol. i. letter xv, p. 88. [h. '45.] ?n | oj obtlwinn !’ 2£“K? t 
(3) That Which has com© Into nmmlnpnt Inform ™ SWllr. 4 '’ ?"ta nod on the dry dial 


l**ue. exitos, being the end nf all the pleading*, ... is either 
upon matter of law, or matter of fact. 


Blackstone Commentaries hk. iii, ch. 21, p. 311. 

(4) Profits or proceeds, as of aa enterprise or a crop; as, the 
(**ueo( an estate. (5> The final result or outcome; last con¬ 
sequence; as, the issue of an undertaking ora proceeding. 

He mn»t be a wonderful man who can collect all the resource# of 
a popular commotion, and bring it to a auceeaeful issue. 

MAR8YAT King # Oim ch. 3, p. 19. [r. a a.] 

4. J led. An artificial nicer made aa a coanter-lrritant 
in some part of the body to produce the secretion and 
discharge of pus; a seton. 5. Place or means of egress. 

On each aide of the square of the camp was a gat© or issue where 
a strong guard wa* always prated. 

Tttler Chit*. Hist. vol. i. hk. iv, ch. 5,p. 458. (l. ’«0.] 

[ < *** u ' PP* of bsrir, go out, < L. exeo; see exit, «.] 

uc + . 

Synonyms: see coxa eqcenck; drift; Exn ; event. 

Phrases, etc.: —nt Issue, under dispute; henee, iu 
law, disagreeing when a specific essential point as to the t-tnl'lnn, «. I. A na- 
mat ter la cootroversy is affirmed hy the plaintiff and denied tive or naturalized In- 

by the defendant n their respective pleadings.-l.of|‘neu habitant of ItaJv 2 , 

a specific Issue raised by • denial of an averment of a matter The lanmiaee or din 
of fact - 1 . „f lo w, an issue wised by a demurrer, which /JX. 


The sale of water t# now practised thronghout the whole of Per¬ 
sia, end the money thus raised form# a considerable item in the 
revenue. Uawuxson Herodotus vol. ii, hk. iii, p. 419. [a. *85.] 
2. [Colloq.] A newspaper paragraph. 3. [Prov. Eng.] 
A fancy; notion; whim. 4. [Local, U. S., or Oha.] An 
Intimation; hint. [< L. Item, < is, he.] 

Synonyms: see circimbtance; driblet; part. 


or to the modem kingdom of that name, nriginating in U(IlK t Archaic.] Likewise: formerly used to intro* 

)S«1, and embracing, hesides the peninsala, Sicily, Snr- duce any P ar Hculsr In an enumeration after the first. Com- 
dinia, and some smaller islands. 2. Pertaining to the pa . re 

people or language of Italy. I < L. Italia Itaiv < /talus 1 some prettyish ancient Rflgen gentlemen, item ladiee, who 
Itai an 1 I-t*. |'l H U+ 1 ' ' ^ a , rd ;‘ d , w ' th ™no«ty the foreign monster. Carlyle in Froude’s 

1 1 Carlyle London vol. ii, ch. 24, p. 188. [s. ’84.] 

ar . aa , e8 ’ etc.Itnlmn architect live, for thepi„ til .i y4 , n ii tMn .i, r m 

chief styles see Lombard; Pointed; Renajssaxce; Vkne- 1 J zc > ai tem-ofz, it. [-ized; -i zino.1 To set 

tian. See also Sansoyinksque — 1, cloth, a fahrie of a° wn by items; state or describe by particulars; ns, to 
cotton and worsted; farmer’s satin.—1. Got hie nrelil- demand an IteMzed bill.— Fteni-P'zer,«. [Local, U.S.l 
lecture, see Pointed. —1. juice, Calabrian licorice.— . One who reports Hems for a newspaper. 

1. sixth (J/k*.), a chord consisting of a major third and l'ter, Ql'tj»r or IPer, n. ri-Tt.\'EB-A, «/.] [L.] l, Anut. A 
augmented sixth. | passage ur wav; especially, the tubular eavlty that conneeta 

the third and fourth ventricles of the brain. 2. [Archaic ] 
A route marked out; journey; specifically, a Judge’s circuit. 
— It'er-nl, a, Auat. Of or pertaining to the Iter. 
■l'<* r -ale, iPgr-et, r t, [-a’ted; -a’tixo.] To ntter or 
Italian Sixths. V° a i? al 'b or over again; repeat; ag, to iterate a warning. 




—.- T -.. - ,... ..^ving no issue or offspring. three yellow bands across the npper part 

•1*1, tujtir, l r a«l to denote an agent. [< L. - ista , -isfes, °1 thc worker. 

< Gr. -istts, term, of nouns of agent from verba in -izQ: l-tnl'lmi-nie,rf. [Archaic.] Tolmbuewlth Italian 

see-tzF..] characteristics; Italianize.- I-tnKInn-nte, a. [P^re.] 

i »*t limi-a ii ls'ml-an ctr lst”ml.nn n 1 Of nr specifically, aping Italian manners and fashions. 

'•Mnrii t ofUSjM-’'' “• ***■' The character or qunlliy . + .. 

of the ***"•*•« gajnw. ■•Inl'laii-I.iu, i-ul'yan-izm, n. 1. An Italian idiom |,'or"»-li v r '"" r mivc , c < tc Cr ' H "'° > ’ p‘,m' s 

Olympic tnimw. It waa celebrated on the Isthmus of Cor- T 'ie spirit, manner, or taste of the Italians. tion; repeating, 

!mh In honor of Ptwldon, and m eurred, like tite Xeincan, * ® e nave the tyst of Rimini. \ ou have two excellent — - 

?. 1 , va 1,1 th 5. ftrst and . third year of each P*" 1 * lQ thAt 1 and Italian ism. 


formance; an uttering or doing over again; repetition. 

Iteration , like friction, is likely to generate heat instead of proe- 
resa. George Eliot Mill on Floss hk. ii, ch7 2, p. 143. [m 76.] 
2. Math. The repetition of an operation, ae in finding 
the cube of the cube. [< L. iteration -), < itet'atus; see 

Soc. 

1. Characterized hy repeti- 


Olnnpiad, Including g)nma#tic, equestrian, and musical 


, Lettei's letter cclxxx, p. 89. [o. D.] 


V im fill EftLMl UJ Ol . . •#. . . . . f 

conn.'Ht#. The prize wiis n wreath of parsley, ntipcrwded Iftii-lszc, i-taryan^alz, t?# [-izkd: -i'zing.] I# t. 

l»ter by a pine wreath.—I. «nnctunry (Gr. Myth.), a !• To render Italian; conform to the Italian character, 
f«yred enclosure n«*ar Corinth, jii«oted with pint's, within manners, or language. 2. To change (a colony of bees) 

to Italians by giving an Italian queen. 


which were the temple of the Isthmian Poseidon and the 
shrine of Mcilcertofl. 

IM li'iiil-i* ta, n. Ethnol. One or an aboriginal trilie 
living on the Isthmus of Pnumnn: a geographic rather 
than an ethnic division. 

is'mus or ist'mua (xtn), ... 
neck or narrow body of land connecting two larger bodie 
at* two continents, or connecting a peninsula with the 
mainland; as, the Isthmus of Panama. 2. Anat. A con¬ 
tracted passage or portion of an organ between two 
Inrger cavities or parts. [L.. < Gr. isthmos, narrow 
jtassage.] Is thlnif; In tlktiit; l*!irnios+; lal'- 

III II H+. 

— 1stlituu« of the hrnln, the contracted part below 
the hemisphere*, comprising tlie crura, 1 he pons, und the 
corpora quadrlgeiidtiR.—I. of the fauces, the passage 
between the mouth and the pharynx; the fauces. 

— 1*1 li'ml-atc, a . Zoot. Having a neck or con¬ 
striction between two parts, as the thorax of Rome beetles. 

1st h-ml'tlM, n. Pathol. Inflammation of the fnncea 
and throat.—1st h'inold a. Resembling an isthmus, 
especially the Isthmus of the throat.— IM 1 

Cl-it, n. Pathol. Paralysis of the fances. 


Tlie iterath'e note of the kety-did vlhrated moaotonouslv In the 
dark wood#. C. E. Craddock Prophet of Great Smoku Alts. cb. 
11, p. 50. [ii. M. a co. ’86.] 

2. Gram. Frequentative; said or certain verha. [< LL. 
iteratlvus, < L. itero; see iteuate.]— Iterative function 
( Math.), a function resulting from Iteration. 
Il'ejr-n-tlve-ly, atlv. 

~ A frequentative. 

Antiq. 1. a. Of or pertaining 
of Greece. 11. n. A native or 

re,ati "S to the race, 

The /fa/iclanguagesemhrace the l-thng'inte, i-thayin, n. A hlood-pheasant. [< Gr. 

ithagenls, genuine, < ithys, true, -|- gignomai , be horn.] 
[Scot.] Diligent; assiduous; eJdent. 


II. I. To become, or piny the, Italian. I-tnI'lan-l»c;. It'er-a-tl ve*» Gram a 
- l.tnl-laii.I.za'Uon or-wi'llon, n.-l-taP- itI.V-oan,lth^-can f?r 
I??.*:' ,';'Z "• ° ne who ravore or promotes lo Ithaca, an island west of 

V^ ' V C ; I J 1 ’,.^ U tr,I ns, ete. naturalized inhabitant of 

•Carle, 1-tuIMc, a 1. Belonging or relating to the races — Hie Ithacan Ulyss 
or languages of Italy. The Italic languages embrace the l-t l»ng / in(e, i-thaVin i 
extinct Oscan, Sabine, rmbrlan, aad anefent and modern ithaaenls genuine <r I/; 
J^tln and the Neo.Latin or Romance tongues, forming a rthn ml ol'thond « rs 
group of the Aryan stock. I.tnPI-cnnt ftiare]. 8 Itliet! !?’ A wa^e ’ [ 

2. [i- or 1-1 Print. Designating or printed in a style of It lt'er, i'dh'sr. a. & pron. 

tvno in U'nlr*h til L. lotfo.o IconJ tko t ^ I . l. . 1.1 . • . 



Tlie invrution of what U now railed the Italic letter In printing 
waa made by Aldu# Manutiun. I. D’Lsraeli Curiosities of Lit., 
Early Printing in vol. i, p. 134. [sit. s co. ’62.1 
— Itnlic order (ArcA.), same as 
Ncltool of piiiiosnphy, the Pythsg< 
version of the lliblo, same aa Itala. 

Inl'Ie, n. £i-or I-] 1. Print. Italic tvpe; often iu the 


plural. 2. The Italic group of languages. 


trochaic trlpody ^ — w _ w) used inverse sung In 
. c2 ! the phallic processions. [< L. ithyphattievs , < Gr. ithy- 

as Composite. — I. .Pbmikos <ithys, straight, -\-phallos, ifimlius.] 
sgorean school.— |. stu j -plial'I us, ith'y-faPua, n. [L.] Arched. An 
erect phallus: a rcllgioua aymbol in antiquity and the 
Orient. 


[>iex.] A vahiahle fiber obtained chiefly ■-Cari-el him, i-tal'i-slzm, n. 1. An Italianlsm. 2. [i- or . ting; itinerancy. 
I American plant Bromelia fiylvestrUY ,. M. Tho use of italics; italicization. 1-tlu'er-rt ii-ey, 


Is't le, la'll, n. 

from a tropical American plant (Bromelia sylvestrti ).. . , , , 

......... . . -j I-cized: -ci'zing.] [I- or 

S by italics; print or cause 
t; hence, to emphasize. 

_‘*Krtiss", n. The plant (Bromelia sylvestris) Thing# overlooked betore, By thi* great light npoo our mind# 

from which wilelaobtalned.— l.iiiineh Inc, n. A machine Italicized , a# 'twrre. 

for preparing filter from agave-leaves. Emily Dickinson Last Fight that she Lived at. 2. 

Ist'vos.trhlk, IsfvaaK’hlk, n. [Rus.] Ahaekman. — l-tal^l-cl-zn'tlon, l-f nl^l-el-sa'tlou, n. 

l-sii'rel, ni-stO'ret or T-sIi'rct, «. A white crystalline l»tnl'l»ol, M-tal't-et, -Ot. I. a. Of or pertaining to 
compound (C’OX-Il 4 ). isomeric with urea, formed hy I- In 1'1-ote, [ the IUiian Greeks or the settlers of Magna 
eva^ioratinp: an aleohollc solution of hvdroxylamin and Griecla. II. n. One of the Greek inhabitants of Italy. 


t-t I n'er-n-ey, al-tin'gr-a-sl, n. The practise of itinera- 



ai-tin'er-an-ei, n. 1. A passing from 
place to place in the discharge of official functions or tiie 
prosectiiion of a profession or business, as by circuit 
judges, players, dealers, etc. 2. Specifically, the system 
of rotation of the clergy practised by tlie Methodist 
Church; especially, the stated journeying of clergymen 
who minister to a circuit of churches. 

His [Griffith JoneaV) teacher* became the earliest native Metho¬ 
dist preacher#; and their travels a# instructors, a# also his own 
nrcaching tours, opened the way for the Methodist itinerancy. 

A URL Stevens Hist. Methodism vol. i, bk. ii, p. 119. [ca. a p.] 


hycfrocyanic acid. [< is- -j- urea.] i-Mi'ro-tlii(et. [< Gr.'Halid?/, < Italia , < L. Italia; see Italian.] 3. A body of itinerants, as the Methodist clergy, 
i^u'rl-dw*, al-slfi'ri-dl or i-sfi'ri-de, n. 7cA. A It/'n-lo. Ily-z.nu'tJ He, i lt’Q-15.bi.zan , tIn, a. Of or pertain-1' 11 n'er-a lit, ai-tln^r-ant, a. Going from place to place: 


family of nsterosiJondyionH sharks with a fusiform body, lag to Byzantine an ns developed in Italy, 
pointed nose, no nictitant membranes, and a nearly I'tnjtinlm", !'to-num'. ir. (JtQ'.C7)» n. [S.Am.] A lofty 
eonilobate tail as the norbeatrle (Lamnldip) i.m,/. palm (Mauriliutteruosa) of the Orinoco and Amazon. The 
riln t t ’ lfTIra o?in ^ natives obtained from it food, drink, and material for ropes 

rii**, n. (t. e.) [< is+Gr.oura, tall.] and hammocks. Cslled also mirltGpalm. 

r '* 1, an ich, ri. I. To feei a |>eciiliar irritation or titilln- 

ISaos.] Lord, master: an epithet of t j on c j- t j, e which Inclines one to scratch It. 


la-vn'rii, Is-viVro,n. _ ____ 

Jirahm*. Vishnu, and especially of Siva, also of Durga or 
any other female saktl; also, the Supreme Hcing. 

If, it, pnjn. [they, dhd, ;V.] The personal pronoun of 
the third |K*rson. singular number, nnd neuter gender: 
i^ttnetimes callwl a demonstrative. The wort! Is used in 
the following senses: (I) As a substitute for a noun men¬ 
tioned or understood, or a phrase or clause already ex- 
pn.-Rod; as, that Is wrong, anti he knows it. (2) As an- 
ticlpative subject of n vero whose logical sabject follows; 
as, it is not for us to question God’s wisdom; it is 1. 

Anti oh ' If there be an Elyalutn on earth. 

It U thto. It i« this. 

Moore Lalla Bookh, Light of the Ilarem »t. 28. 
(3) As nominative of verbs that are impersonal or nsetl 
im|s rsonaily: an, If snows; U happens. (4) Indefinitely 
after Intransitive verbs; as, to rough it; fight it out. 

Yet ho played it that day apon William 
And me in a way I despise. 

Bret If arte Plain Language from Truthful James #t. 3. 
(5) As pointing out the loader in a children’s game or a 
player that takes some special part; always in the predi- 


woyfaring; wandering; specifically, performing duty on 
a circuit, as a judge or preacher. 

lie had becu, 1 Imagine, an itinerant doctor, for there was no 
town io England, or country in Europe, of which he could not glva 
a very particular account. 

B. FiiankuN Works, Autobiography vol. i, p.60. [o. P. P. ’87.] 
f< LL. Itinerant’)*, ppr. of i7D/m>r, travel, < L. iter 
J, h , RV £ observed that when person* scratch some point (itiner-), journey.]—l-t I ll'cr-n lll-l J , adv . 

which itches iatolerably, the,i-t I n'cr-a .it, n. One who travels from place to place; 

Darw in A,morion# ch. 6, p. 165. (a. ’73.] specifically, a person traveling on circuit, its a preacher. 

i-t I n'er-ii -ry, ai-tin'gr-e-rl,**. Of, itertaiuing to, or done 


2. To have a teaming inclination to have or do a thing. 


And many a dunce whose fingers itch to write, 
* JJ - »h( - - ! - 


Adda, as he can, hi# tributary mite. 


on a journey or circuit; itinerant; as, itudrary notes. 

_ [< LL. itiverarius, of a journey, < L. Uer (itinei'-), 

[< AS. giccan, itch.l— nn Itching palm, a grasping journey.] l-tiii^er-a'rl-uin %. 

love of money; desire for a bribe; avarice. l-t I n'er-n-ry, n. [-uies, />£.] 1. A detailed account or 


Cowper Table Talk 1.122. 


lteli, n. 1. A contagious disease of the skin attended 
witli intense Itching and formation of watery pustules, 
caused hy the burrowing of the itch-mite; scabies. 2. 
Any itching Irritation of the skin. 3. A constant teasing 
desire or propensity; as, an Itch for gold. 

Phrases, etc.: —bn It i* i V itch, scaly tetter, —bn r- 
Iht#’ I., sycosis.— brick In yers’ I., eczema caused by 
lime.— ItehMiiltr"* n. A sarcoptid mite, especially the 
minute SarceyHe* scabtef that causes itch or scabies. The 
female cats her way under the scarf-skin, laying her eggs 
In the tunnel thus made. L.liiifctJ*— Nnnvrglnn ‘ 


diary of u journey; as, Dr. Johnson’s itinerary of Scot¬ 
land. 2, A plan of a proposed tour; as, an iCinerary or 
an excursion. 3. An exploring tour, or its record. 4. 
Originally, a book or a chart giving the roads, places, 
and distances of a region or along a route; as the itiner¬ 
ary of Alexander's inarch through Asia; Antonine's 
itineraries of the Homan empire. 5. A guide-hook. 0. 
A blank book for jottings of a traveler. 7. It. C. Ch. A 
form of prayer for the clergy when departing upon a 
journey. St. An Itinerant. 


a form of leprosy occurring in Norway; malignant ulccra- l-t I uVr-atc, al-tin\*r-6t, ?b [-a’ted; -a’tinc.] To 
tion.— MiignrriifiUeiV L, eczema caused bysugHr. wander from place to place; specifically, to journey for 


<iu = out; «ll; Ifisfcwd, 10 = future; c = k; church; dh = the, go, slug, ink; so; thin; zli = azure; F. boh, dtine. <,from; t, obsolete; Invariant. 










-itis 


95G 


jabot 


a stated purpose, as preaching or holding conrt; travel on 
a circuit. [< LL. itineratus, pp. of itineror ; see itiner¬ 
ant.] —I-tln'cr-Hto, a. Travelingnbroad: paid of a 
savant commissioned to investigate in foreign countries. 
— I-tiii"cr-n'llou t n. [Hare.] A traveling about; a 
journey. 

-itI k, suffix. Used In pathology to denote inflammation. 

[< L. 1 tis, < Gr. -ifis, -like.] 

It m, its, pron. Possessive case of it: a word of compara¬ 
tively recent origin. 

Orfginnlly his was the possessive neuter ns well as mascu¬ 
line. ’When the use of his began to he restricted ahout the 
16th centurv and before its took Its place, the form U was 
used for a time as a possessive. See it (5). 

The earliest Instance of its that 1 know to have been pointed out, 
occnre in Florio, A World e of Wordes (15981, 

Fitzbdward Hall Modern English p. 353, app. [s. ’73.] 
lt-selU, it-self', pron . Its self: emphatic or reflexive. 

Yonr soul is measuring itself by itself, and saying its own say¬ 
ings. D. G. Mitchell Reveries of a Bachelor, By a City Grate 
p. 5i. (S. ’51.] 

[< IT 4- SELF, fl.] 

Fhraaes: —l»v itself, separately from nther things.— 
In or of 1., Independently of extraneous Influence, 
lt'tri-n, it'tri-mn, Same as yttria, yttrium. 
it'zi-bti, It’zI-bQ, n. An obsolete Japanese coin. See coin. 

[< Jap. ichibu.] itVIic-buii it'ze-boo$. 
t«u'lnn+,«. Downy; soft. 

l-u'il-riie, oi-yQ'li-dr or Mi'li-do, n. pi. Entom. A 
family of iuloidean chllognatha, especially those having 
very numerous segments, a eopulntory organ formed by 
two pairs of legs, and moderate mnndibles: Including 
gallev-worms. [< ltri.es.] I"u-ll'Iec*$. 

— i-u'lld, l-ti'il-rinii, a. & n .— f-ti'loiri, a. 
I"n-ioi / de-tt,ai*yu-]ei'dg a orrfi-lei'de-a, n.pl. Enlom. 
A suborder or snperfamily of chiiognath myriapods with 
cardinate mandibles and a promentnm to the gnathochi- 
larinrn. [< Iulus -oid.]— i"n-loI'dc-n n, a . & n . 
I-it'lti*, ai-yfiius or I-O'lns, n. Entom. 1. A genus 
typical of lulidse. 2. [i-1 [-li, -lai or-\i,pL] A myria¬ 
pod of this getms. See illus. under myriapod. [< L. 
lulus (< Gr. tonlos), down.] 

I’ve, alv. [Colloq.] I have: a contraction. 

-Ive, suffix. Doing; serving to do. [< L. -ivvs, -fra, 
-ivum, termination of adjectives formed from verbs.] 
I've!+. a. & «. Evil. 

i'vleu, ai'vid, a. Covered or overgrown with Ivy. 
I'vo-ride, ai'vo-rid, n. An artificial ivory, as of vulcan¬ 
ized rubber or of potatoes soaked in sulfuric acid. 
1'vo-rled, ai'vo-rid, a. f. Made to resemble ivory, 2. 

[Rare.] Provided with teeth. 

I'vo-rlnt, ai'vo-rist, n. A worker in ivory. 

I'vo-ry, ai'vo-ri, a. Made of or resembling ivory; as, 
it’ory ornnments; an ivory complexion. 

Long bent silken lashes weighed 
Her ivory eyelids dowo. Aldrich Sorcery st. 5. 
l'vo-ry, n. [-kies, pf.l i. The hard, white, elastic, close- 
grained substance or dentin that constitutes the greater 
part of the tasks of certain animals, as the elephant, 
mammoth, hippopotamus, narwhal, and walrus. Ele¬ 
phant-ivory, especially that from equatorial Africa, Is the 
most esteemed, and Is characterized by the excessive fine¬ 
ness, close arrangement, and frequent curvature of the tu¬ 
bules. It exhibits on cross-section a peculiar pattern of 
eoneentrlc rings. Ivory Is used for making ornaments, bll- 
Ilard-halls, handles for knives, umbrellas, etc. 

Moreover, the king made a great throne of ivory, and overlaid It 
with the best gold. / Kings x, 18. 

2. Any form of dentin. 3. Some ivory-like substance, 
as the ear-hones of whales. 4, ffi. Things mnde or 
consisting of ivory, as carvings, etc. 5. pi. [Humor¬ 
ous.] Teeth; as, to show one's ivoji.es. [< OF. ivurie, 
< LL. eboreum, < L. eboreus , of ivory, < ebur, Ivory.] 
I'vert; I'vo-riet; i'vourt. 

Compounds, etc.: — I'vo-ry-bili", n. AlargcNorth- 


Anierlcan woodpecker (Campephllus principalis ), now 
confined to The Gulf States and lower Mississippi valley, 
having a white or lvory-llke hill, the plumage glossy black 
with a white stripe on each side of the neck, a scarlet crest 
in the male, and a blue-hlnek one In the female.—i.*b I itclt, 
thrown, *whitr, ocllow, see black, brown, etc. 
i.rgnil, n. A small arctic gull {Larns eburneus) of a pure 
white color.— i'vo-ry-imt", n. The seed of a tropical 



The Ivory-palm ( Phylelephus macrocarpa). 
a, matured fruit, showing the seeds or “nuts” beneath the coat; 
b, section of a “ nut.” 

American palm ( Phytelephas macrocarpa), which when dry 
becomes hard and white, nnd when polished resembles Ivo¬ 
ry. See vegetable ivory.— I.ipnliii, n. The tree which 
hears lvorynuta.— I.*pnper, n. A fine hand-made paste- 
bonrd.— i.qiaste, u. The paste of which lvory-poreelaln 
Is made.— i . spur eel n i n, n. See porcelain — i. *sli e II, n. 
A univalve (genus Eburna), of nn Ivory color.—i.stree, n. 
An East-Indlan tree ( Wrlghtla tlnctoria) of the dogbane 
family (Apocynacex), yielding a hard, white, elose-gTalned, 
lvory-llke wood, used by turners.— i'vo-ry-type", n. 
Phot. A photographic picture made hy fixing, one over 
the other, two unmounted photographs, one light nnd trans¬ 
lucent and tinted on the hack, nnd the other stronger and 
used as a backing for the first. Called also hellenotype.— 
vegetable i., the alhumen of lvorynuts, used for door¬ 
knobs, toys, and many other kinds of ornamental work. 

I'vy, ai'vi, vt . [i'viko; i'vy-ino.] To ndorn or cover 
with ivy. 

Earth with her twining memories ivies o’er 

Their holy sepulchres. Lowell Prometheus at. 4. 

I'vy, n. 1. A European evergreen climbing shrub (lledera 
Helix) of the ginseng or ivy family ( Araliacete ), with 
shining, dark-green, usually 5-anglea leaves, and green¬ 
ish-yellow flowers in umbels, succeeded by dark berries. 
It Is very common In the Old World, nnd Is frequently seen 
cultivated In the United States 
no the walls of churches and 
dwellings, the stems clinging 
by numerous radleat lug fibers. 

2. One of various other 
climbing plants. See phrases. 

[< AS. ifq. ] I'vet; i'- 
vent; I'Viet; i'vlnt. 

Phrases, etc.: —A meri- 
enn ivy, the Virginia creep¬ 
er (Ampelopsis qulnquefolfa). 

— Host on ivy, same as Jap¬ 
anese ivy.— English ivy, 
the common European Ivy 
{Jfedera Helix). — lie nun ii 
ivy, a creeping house plant 
{Senecio scan dens), from the 
Cape of Good Hope, with 
smooth fleshy stems and light - 
green leaves. — i"vy*lnuil / - 
weed", n. A climbing herb 
{Polygonum Convolvulus) 
with hastate leaves; knot-bindweed. — ivy*bush, n. i, 

1 Local.] The mountain-laurel ( Kalmia latifotiu). 2. An 
vy-plant: often huog over the door of English taverns to 



The True Ivy. 


Flowering^sjray, with_ young 


leaves, of 1 


era Helix. 


remind observers of good wine.— )vy«gntti, n. See ocm. 
— ivyoiiniiilcfl, a. Covered with ivy.— ivy*o\vl, n. 
The European lawny owl ( Syrnltnn aluco) — | vy*tod, w. 
An Ivy-plant.—ivy*t roe, ti. A New Zealand evergreen 
tree {pmax Coletisoi) of the. ginseng or Ivy family (Arnll- 
acesx).— i'vy-wort ", n. I . Any plant of the Ivy family 
{Araltnceu'). 2. Kenilworth Ivy.— .1 npnnese Ivy, a 
elimhlng shrub < Ampelopxi s tricuspiduta ) closely related 
io the Virginia creeper. Called also Boston Ivy.— K mi 1- 
wnrt h Ivy, a herb ( Linaria Cj/rnbn lariat or the flgwort 
family (.s crophularlaceie), of delicate growth, commonly 
planted In hanging baskets. Called also coio**eum. fry, 
try dear ed toadffias, try wort, Aaron'**benrd.— .11 exican 
Ivy, a climbing herb {Cobxa scandenst. >ce Con ala.— 
poison ii v y, n . See poison.— West*! ml In n ivy, a 
ellmbing slirub (Marcgrarla nmbellntaj of the tea or 
camellia family {Ternstrtemlacex), with thick, leatherr, 
entire, short-stalked leaves, and long-stalked flowers (n 
terminal uinhcls or raeemca. 

i-vvis't, adv. Certainly; surely; to wltr In Inter use written 
mistakenly / iris, through confusion with the verb irii. 
Compare wts; wit. i-wisse't; i-wys'+j y-wl*'\ 

— l-wis't, n. Cenaloty. y-wi^'t. 

Ix'I-r, ix'i-a, n. Pot. A notable genns of Sonth- 
African bulbous plants of the iris family {bidac* a 5 ), with 
narrow, erect, sword-shaped leaves, mid spikes of large 
and. very handsome flowers. Many are in ornamental 
cultivation. [< Gr. ixos, birdlime.] 

Ix"l-o-llr / i-oii, ix'i-o-lir'i-on, n. Pot. 1. A genns of 
handsome bulhous plunts of the amaryllis family Mma- 
ryllidacese) — the ixia-itlics — with simple erect stems, 
narrow radical leaves, and terminal umbels of blue or 
violet flowers. 2. [!-] A plant of this genns. Ix'l- 
Ri|ll"y^. [< Ixia 4- Gr. leirimi , lily.] 

Ix-od'l-die, ix-od'i-di or -de, n. pi. Ararh. A family 
of acaridans having a leathery skin, suctorial mouth, and 
two-clawed tarsi with suctorial disks; ticks. Ix-o'- 
<iex, n. (t. g.) [< Gr. is&dZg, like birdlime, < ixos, 
birdlime, -}- ehlos; see -oid.] 

— fx'o-tiltl, ix-o'fii-n n, a. & n .— lx'o«<lold, a. 
Ix'o-lyf e, ix'o-lalt, n. Mineral. An amorphous, greasy, 

red, fossil resin. [< Gr. ixos, birdlime, -f- -Lite.] Ix v - 
o-lllc;. 

Ix'€»-rii, ix'o-ra, n. Dot. I. A large genus of highly 
ornamental shrubs or small trees of the madder family 
(Pubiacetp), with opposite evergreen leaves and terminal 
clusters of hrigbt-colored salver-shaped flowers. 2. Ji-] 
A plant of this genus. [< Isu ara, an E. lud. dirimty, 
< Snns. Icvara, lord.] 
ix'tl*‘, fx'tl, n. Same as istle. Ix'tlii, 
i'ypnt, n. pi. Eyes. 

I^yii-Sl'iue, ai'in-jai'nl or IMn-gf'nO, «. pi. Orrdth. 
A subfamily of picoid birds; wrynecks. 1'ynx, n. 
(t. g.) (^L., < Gr. iynx (named from its erv), < iu, cry 
of surprise.] — l-yn'g;! n(e, a. & n. 
ly^ynr', l*yfir'. ti. [Heb.1 A Hebrew month. Se»^ calen¬ 
dar. Called also Zif, and In the Herised Version Zir. 
Iz'nr, iz'or, n. 1. The yellow star e Boota*. 2. [i-] A 
long veil-like outer garment worn by Moslem women. 
[< Ar. Tz?r.] ee'znrj; lz'zar?. 

Iz'ard, iz'ard, n. An ibex. 

Where the chamoln and Izard, with delicate hoof, 

Pause or flit through the pinnacled sijenc** aloof. 

Owen MEaEOlTH Lucile pt. », can. 3, at. 5. 

[< F. isard, izard.] iz'zard*. 

*1 zi*, -Inc, siffix. V sed to form verbs denoting ‘ to make, 
give, practise/ [< LL. - izo , < Gr. -izO.) 

Iz'e-di, lz'g-di, n. A member of so Oriental sect erroneously 
supposed to worship Satan: Yezldl. 

Iz'e-ri 1*4111, Iz'e-dizin, n. The religion of the Izedl. 

Iz'tli, lz'tll, n. [Me.v.] A euttiog-lniplement made from a 
flake of obsidian. 

Iz'zartl, lz/ord, n. The letter Z: an old name now 
chiefly in the phrase below. [Prob. < s hard.] 

— from A to izzard, from beginning to end; thor¬ 
oughly. 


J 


Roman. 


* * // 


Black Letter. 


Script. 

J ; j, 1§. n. [js, J’p, or J*, jez,j^.1 1. A letter: the tenth 
in the English alphabet; in Beil’a ‘‘Visible Speech,” UJ 
the sign of the compound consonant d zh, the 
same sound w hich is oftener denoted by g before e or i, 
called soft g. See D, G, nnd Z1I. 

I, J, l, j, were originally calligraphic variations of the 
same letter, which stood for both vowel i and consonant y; 
j gradually (A. D. 1630) eaine to he used only for the con¬ 
sonant sound (English ?/). and this is atiJI its use In most 
languages. In the Romanic languages, however, this sound 
has often changed hy raising the tongue-front and -tip 
higher than In the y position, mnklng the fricative zh as in 
French Jacques, or, by touching the tip, dzh as in Italian 
and English. In Italian the spelling Is changed (Gr. Inkbbos, 
> L. Jacobus = Yacobns, > lt.Glacobo)\ but In English the 
old letter Is retained for the new sound In Jacob. It has 
been explained under G that this same sound springs from 
g and dy; so also occasionally from c. It constitutes .47 of 
one per cent, of the aounds aa they appear on the pages of 
English literature. VT.D. Whitney Oi'iental and Linguistic 
Studies Beeond series, p. 274. [s. ’74.] 

I, i and J % j were treated as the same letter In alphabetic 
arrangements aa late as Todd’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 1818. 
For the earlier history of the character, see 1. 

2. An abbreviation. See Abbreviations, in Appendix. 

3. A symbol noting: (1) Aa a Roman numeral, one: a 
variant of i at the end of a number, as rti, now used only 
in medical prescriptions. (2) [J] In thermodynamics, 
the mechanical equivalent of heat. (3) Math, (a) [j] A 
unitin multiple algebra; etmecially. in vector analysis and 

S uoternions, one of the three unit vectors. (&) [J] A 
acohlan. 


janlGgont", jai'-gtH* (je'al-, C.), n. A wild goat, the 
Abyssinian ibex (6'a;>/*« jaala). [< Afr. jaal -f goat.] 
jnel'fg.OHt"}. 

jab, jab, vt. [JABnED; jab'hino.] [Colloq.] 1. To poke 
rudely or violently; thrust; punch. 

He stepped from one cape to another and dabbed the furious 
lions with a Rpear to test their temper. E. S. PHELPS AN© H. LL 
Ward .Vaster of Magicians ch. 12, p. 155. [H. M. * co. ’90.] 

2. To catch, as fish, with a gaff; gaff. 3. To thrust 
roughly; as, to jab n stick into a person. [For job 2 , r.] 
jnb, n. I Colloq.] A sharp thrust or poke; punch. 

Who knows but he might * see ’ a sucker in the meadow brook, 
and perhaps get a Jab at him with a sharp stick ? 

C. D. Warner Being a Boy eh. 2, p, 15. [u. m. a co. ’79.] 
jnlib, Jnb, n. A fishing-net for ditching: fry. 
jab'bcr, jab'yr, v. I. t. To utter rapidly or indistinctly; 
ns, to jabtjer French. 

The sole unrest was the run of I he water beside him, and it sounded 
bo homely that he began to jabber Scotch to it. 

MacDonald Robert Falconer ch. 51, p. 362. [o. L. co.] 

II. i. To speak rapidly or unintelligibly; chatter; olso, 
to talk Donsense or gibberish. [Cp. GAanEn, gabble.] 
jab'blet; jsib'ert.—jnb'bcr-lngr-ly, adv. 
jnl>'l>er, n. Rapid, Indistinct, or unintelligible talk. 

Eveiwthing is confused here with the everlasting jabber of poli¬ 
tics. CARLYLE in Froude’s Carlyle In London vol. i, p. 3. [s. 84.] 

, nli'berd,p/). Jabbered. Phil. Soc. 

^nb'bcr-er, jnb'^r-yr, n. One who jabbers; n chatterer. 

. n li'her-nieiilt, n. Nonsensical talk; Jabber. 

. n h'hcr-now 1 "t, n. A blockhead; dolt, 
iih'hIe, jab'l. [Scot.] 1. vt. & ri. To splash. jnb'Ief. 
11, zi. An ngitatlon on the surfnee of water. 

Jnb'l-rii, jab'i-rfi, «. [Brnz.] A lurge stork of any of 
tlie genera Myctena, A enorhynchus, nnd Ephippiornyn- 
chus, having a large, massive, slightly upturned bill. The 


American Jahlru (Mycteria americana) has the naked skin 
of the head and neck black, the latter with a red collar 
at Its lower part, and white plumage. The African Jablrn, 
or black-billed stork (Ephipviorhynchus seneg(tlensi*),haa 
the bill red, hlack, and yel- 
low, the head, neck, wings, 
and tall black, and the rest of 
the. plumage white. The In¬ 
dian and Australian Jahlru, or 
black-necked stork (AVno- 
rhynchus australis), has the 
back and neck dark-green, 
changing on the head to scar¬ 
let. 

jab"o-rnn'cll, jnVo-ran'- 
di, ti. [Braz.] A tropical 
American shrub (Pilocarpus 
mnnatifoliue) of the rue 
family ( Ilutacese ). The 
leaves are used medicinally 
as a diaphoretic and sialo- 
gogue. jttin " bo - ran'* 

< 11 $. 

The attention of the medical 
profession was first called to the 
merits of jaborandi by Dr. Con- 
tioho of Pernambuco, m the ear¬ 
ly part of the year 1874. Phar¬ 
macology of Keicer Materia 
Medico, Jaborandi p. 8V7. [g. 

8. D. *93.1 

jnb'o-rln, i jah'o-rln, -rin 

jab'o-rlne, (or -rfn, n . 

Chem. Awhile amorphous alkaloid (C 52 H^N 4 0 4 ) ob¬ 
tained from the leaves of Pilocarpuspinnatifolius, or by 
heating the alkaloid pilocarpin, similarly aerivetf. Its 
properties resemble those of atropin. [ < jaborandi.] 

jn"l>ot', zhn'bo' or jnb'o, IU. (xin), n. [F.] 1. A frill 



Jahlru (Xcnorhynchus 
australis). * 


sofu, arm, ask; at, fare, accord; element, jr = over, eight, e = usage;* tlo, machine, « = renew; obey, no; not, nor, atom; full, rille; but, burn; aisle; 






